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MOST, if not all of us, got it wrong Expectedly, there 
are those who post-facto claim that they anticipated the 
results — that they ‘knew’ that there was no ‘wave’ in 
favour of the Vajpayee-led NDA regime, that the ‘shin- 
ing India’ campaign had not only peaked too early but 
that its ‘overkill’ was alienating voters, particularly 
those who had noreasonto feel good As evidence, they 
point to the ‘crowds’ at Sonia Gandhr's ‘road show’ and 
the relatively low appeal of the Advani Bharat Uday 
Yatra Nevertheless, ıt ıs undentable that psephologists 
and sooth sayers, political analysts and social activists, 
even ‘leaders’ of political parties claiming to have a 
finger on the ‘pulse of the masses’, did not anticipate 
the final verdict 

The Indian electorate retained 1ts capacity to 
surprise Not only did the Congress party, which many 
asserted would slip below the three-figure tally, emerge 
as the single largest party with 145 seats in the 542- 
member house, its pre-poll alliance climbed upto 219 
The NDA, close to 3001n the dissolved house, crashed 
to 189 and the BJP, confident of crossing the 200 mark 
on its own, lost 44 seats to shrink to 138 With the Left 
Front reaching its best-ever tally of 61 (of only 69 con- 
tested), 1t slowly sunk in as the final results were 


The problem 


announced that the country would have a new prime 
minister heading anew regime 

Overcoming initial embarrassment at having so 
misread the political mood, analysts have advanced 
a multitude of explanations for the mandate The 
most commonly used terms — ‘over-confidence’ and 
‘hubris’ But these, like the equally popular 'anti- 
incumbency’, are catchall phrases, explaining little 
unless converted to specifics Isitthatthe NDA, bask- 
ing in Vajpayee's obvious popularity, particularly 
afterthe3-1 victory inthe December 2003 state assem- 
bly elections and progress in talks with Pakistan 
(not to mention the cricket win), its advertisement 
campaign, and the ‘perceived’ weakness of the lead 
opposition party, failed to ‘manage’ its campaign 
properly? 

Or that having stayed in power for nearly s1x 
years, the BJP over-reached itself, forgot its coalition 
dharma and missed structuring proper alliances? It not 
only lost earlier allies (DMK, MDMK, PMK, Lok Jan 
Shakti), dropped one (HVP) and spurned others (AGP), 
the one new alliance forged (Jayalalithaa’s AIADMK) 
yielded nothing In packaging these elections as a 
‘presidential’ contest (Vajpayee versus”), it failed to 


realise that it 1s individual states which constitute the 
battleground, that there are no uniform swings across 
the country In this, ıt forgot a crucial maxim of Indian 
electoral politics — that India is a rainbow country with 
a variety of political formations (caste-based, ethnic, 
regional), a reflection of ‘cleavage-based’ politics, 
enjoying salience in different parts of the nation Noone 
party can currently hope to come to power on its own 
Itis instructive that the Congress, for long used to 
seeing itself as the natural party of governance, better 
learnt this lesson Jettisoning its Panchmarhi resolu- 
tion, ıt drew on its subsequent Shimla understanding 
and was quick to structure new alliances - the DMK- 
MDMK-PMK combine in Tamil Nadu, the TRS and 
Left 1n Andhra, roping in the RJD and LJS in Bihar 
and firming up its strained alliance with the NCP in 
Maharashtra Allthese paid rich dividends, just as the 
failure'to come to any agreement in Uttar Pradesh 
(though not for lack of effort) cost it dearly 
Nevertheless, while intelligent alliances help, 
electoral contests cannot be reduced to an arithmeti- 
cal game Overplaying India Shining and economic 
reforms alongside Hindu majoritarianism. and 


eyeclneiviem matarh: harmed the NDA Rwven while 


conceding a rightward shift in Indian economy and 
polity, a wilful disregard of the legitimate concerns of 
the poor — both rural and urban — reflected in the mix 
of policies followed (aconsistent wooing of capital and 
the well-off alongside persistent neglect of rural areas, 
agriculture and trrigation, a virtual dismantling of the 
food security regime, absence of cheap credit for farm- 
ers and artisans, among others) and fostering greater 
Insecurity amongst religious minorities (Gujarat, 
attacks on Christian establishments and ministers, 
‘saffronising’ the cultural and educational establish- 
ment) does extract a price The Congress (and its pre- 
poll alliance), by contrast, not only underscored the 
pluralethos ofthe country but also focused on real-life 
issues of unemployment, rural and urban distress, and 
the need for policies with a ‘human face’ 

Noless significantare the less talked about other 
factors — candidate selection (replacing discredited 
incumbents, introducing fresh and younger faces), 
locality-specific campaign, factoring in caste/ethnic- 
ity and so on Even as analysts struggle to provide a 
more nuanced analysis — what worked where and why 
— ıt can be safely asserted that there 1s no single, 


averarchina evnlanatian farthe mandate Prohahly the 
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results reflect more the ‘defeat’ of the BJP-NDA than 
the ‘victory’ of the Congress-UPA 

For instance, much is being made of the ‘osten- 
sible’ mandate against reforms Cited ın support ıs 
the convincing defeat of the TDPin Andhra, the Cong- 
ress 1n Karnataka, and the AIADMK 1n Tamil Nadu 
In contrast 1s the example of Bihar and the vastly 
1mproved performance of the RJD despite an abys- 
mal development record This may well represent an 
over-reading As the post-election survey conducted 
by the CSDS, Delhi (The Hindu, 20 May 2004) makes 
clear, the greater failure lies in not ensuring that the 
*benefits' of reforms reach the masses and in not try- 
ing to create a political constituency for needed struc- 
tural changes Even more, obsession with abstract 
macro objectives (forex reserves, fiscal deficit) and 
an 1deological subservience to foreign and domestic 
capital without commensurate concern with employ- 
ment generation, contributed to an unpopularity of 
the policy mix No wonder an overwhelming majority 
of respondents rejected the reform process as currently 
constituted 

Equally, over-reading the ‘secular’ character of 
the mandate will only weaken the need for continuing 
struggle against a majoritarian ethos It 1s insuffi- 
ciently appreciated that in terms of popular votes the 
BJP is for the first time, edging close to the Congress 
vote share, though this is partly because it contested 
many more seats than the Congress However, its 
ambition was not matched by efficiency, with many 
incumbents losing their seats There are still states 
where ıt remains dominant — Madhya Pradesh, 
Chhattisgarh, Rajasthan, Uttaranchal (by itself) and 
PunjabandOnssa(withallies) And while it made gains 
1n Karnataka, it lost ground 1n Gujarat, Maharashtra 
and Uttar Pradesh and suffered a near rout 1n Delhi, 
Haryana, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, West 
Bengal, Tripura and Jharkhand It not only failed to 
make any dent among minority voters but also suffered 
erosion in its upper caste/class and urban base 

Then caste Getting the sat: samikaran (caste 
arithmetic) right 1s normally foreground as a crucial 
ingredient of a successful electoral strategy The 
assumption 1s that citizens vote less as individuals 
and more as members of acaste bloc Itis worth inves- 
tigating such assertions given the growth 1n urbanisa- 
tion, migration, the influence of mass media and the 
changing demographic profile of voters Does per- 
formance and the 'ability' of candidates have no role? 
And with each political party factoring in caste/ethnic- 
ity calculations in their strategy, to what degree do 


members of any particular community vote as a group? 
Claiming synchronicity between party and caste 15 a 
common error among political forecasters 

Itis troubling that none of the independent, non- 
party, ‘clean’ candidates supported by an alliance of 
social movements even managed to save their depos- 
its Are we to conclude from this that the issues these 
candidates embody do not matter in the hustings? Simi- 
larly, despite so much being made of the Women’s 
Reservation Bill, the proportion of women candidates 
and victors remains as low as before We also need to 
work out the implications of such staggered elections, 
that too accompanied by a blitz of opinion and exit poll 
surveys Did these influence the final results? Finally, 
we urgently need to debate the specifics of electoral 
political reforms — correcting the reported errors in 
voting lists, curbing the inordinate use of money and 
muscle power, even re-considering the first past the 
post system It does appear that the innovation of 
instituting a new disclosure regime 1s still to make its 
impact felt on ourelectoral system 

Allthis has major implications for how the main 
parties/blocs recast themselves Will the BJP, despite 
major losses in Gujarat and the temple towns of Uttar 
Pradesh (Ayodhya, Mathura, Varanasi) and the defeat 
of prominent Hindutva 1deologues (M M Joshi, 
Vinay Katiyar, Chinmayananda) seek to revert to its 
core 1deological agenda? Has it learnt anything from 
the rebuff to its personalised campaign against Sonia 
Gandhi and her Italian birth? Equally, will it rethink 
its framework for economic reforms — the package 
of liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation tilted 
1n favour of capital and the well-off corporates and 
urban professionals? 

Thechallenge 1s no less serious forthe Left Front 
Both its efficiency and scale of victory 1s unpre- 
cedented But as before, most of this 1s accounted for 
by three states - West Bengal, Tripura and Kerala And 
while the Front has, for the first time, agreed for one of 
its members to assume the post of Speaker and extend 
support to the ‘now in power’ United Progressive 
Alliance, ıt has eschewed greater direct participation 
in governance Another ‘historical blunder’? A desire 
to exercise control without responsibility? A throw 
back to the Mohan Kumarmangalam thesis of power 
via infiltration? An inability to grow out of its tradi- 
tional mindset? 

What of the many parties, mainly regional and 
caste-based, that in the past made up the United/Third 
Front? Given their indifferent experiences with struc- 
turing coalitions in the past, many of them have now 


hitched their future to the two major formations — the 
Congress led UPA and the BJP led NDA The fate of 
the Samajwadi Party and the BSP, despite impressive 
performances by both in Uttar Pradesh, may strengthen 
this trend Not that being part of major coalitions 1s 
without its negatives since their leverage depends on 
the electoral weakness of both the Congress and the 
BJP The stability of our electoral system will depend 
upon the joint ability of both kinds of political forma- 
tions — those with a thin but widespread appeal and 
the others with a concentrated social base — to keep their 
respective ambitions in check and move towards con- 
sensual functioning 

Finally, the Congress Despite surprise gains in 
numbers it remains weak 1n the Hindi heartland Not 
only 1s 1ts organisation 1n shambles, ıt has been reduced 
toapaler variant of its earlier ‘catch-all’ character fail- 
ing to garner majority support in every social segment 
Ideologically too, it continues in a shadow zone fac- 
ing the challenge of reworking its understanding of 
reforms to achieve greater synchronization with its 
electoral support base, primarily the less well-off 

The surprise caused by the electoral verdict was 
overshadowed by the refusal of Sonia Gandhi - the 
leader of both the Congress and the UPA — to assume 
the post of prime minister And while many of us may 
blanch at the overuse of sacrifice and renunciation and 
the unseemly comparisons drawn with Buddha and the 
Mahatma, even more the vulgar display of obsequious 
loyalty in the telecast meeting of the Parliamentary 
party to ‘persuade’ the leader to reconsider her deci- 
sion, it needs to be admitted that this was an unprec- 
edented political and symbolic move It pushed the 
ideologues foregrounding the ‘native-born’ on the 
defensive, enhanced Sonia Gandht’s prestige and 
standing and, for all but the die-hard cynic, reintro- 
duced the notion of morality and public service in the 
political domain It also facilitated the ‘election’ of 
Manmohan Singh, widely respected technocrat- 
politician but with a questionable ability to win elec- 
tions, as prime minister 

The country 1s once again being governed by a 
coalition regime marked not only by external support 
of the left parties but by a prime minister who 1s not 
the ‘elected’ leader of the single-largest party And 
as much as the Congress will be hampered by its low 
numbers in Parliament ıt faces the challenge of rework- 
ing the delicate relationship between the party (repre- 
sented by Sonia Gandhi) and the government (headed 
by Manmohan Singh), this alongside managing a 
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This 1s a new situation for the party Tradition- 
ally, whenever the Congress has been ın power, the 
same person has held the post of the party president 
and prime minister With Sonia Gandhi enjoying 
greater political salience (she 1s also the chairperson 
of the committee tasked with overseeing the 1mplemen- 
tation of the Common Minimum Programme), media 
reports about the suggestion by the law minister that 
having been given a cabinet rank she 1s entitled to call 
for any official file despite not having taken an oath 
of secrecy, if true, are disquieting Are we, once again, 
reverting to the familiar syndrome of the ‘supreme 
leader’, and sidelining procedural correctness by 
claiming popular mandate? 

Hopefully a strong opposition will temper the 
enthusiasm of the ruling dispensation — be it in attempt- 
ing to engineer radical policy shifts or in pursuing per- 
sonalised agendas Yet, unless the regime in power 
moves decisively towards meeting the everyday con- 
cerns of the electorate, its honeymoon period will be 
short The stalling of the new Parliament in its first week 
of functioning on the issue of ‘tainted’ members of the 
cabinet provides a precursor to the stormy days ahead 
So does the initial hiccup in ministry formation, with 
the ‘allies’ holding out for their due share A post- 
Congress polity demands from the Congress the abil- 
ity to outgrow its traditional mindset — seeing itself as 
the natural party of governance and every other forma- 
tion as merely limited/regional/ethnic Such an attitude 
can only hampereffective functioning of acoalition 

More urgently, the Congress needs to re-invigo- 
rate tts party organisation, independently and not by 
riding on the coat tails ofthe government Ithastolearn 
to live with and creatively work two autonomous 
centres of power In doing so it will need to shed its 
feudal baggage emblematic of a raywada and evolve a 
democratic and Republican political culture, giving 
legitimate autonomy to regional leadership and organi- 
sational activists Simultaneously, it has to respond to 
an altered global environment and work toward mak- 
ing India more competitive The challenge of manag- 
ing globalisation, democratically, in a billion plus 
plural polity offers no easy choices 

Overall, the shift 1n polity epitomised by both the 
electoral verdict and post-verdict governance arrange- 
ments constitutes a majorchallenge for our institutional 
political structure andimagination While there is con- 
siderable relief at having, peacefully, voted out the ear- 
lier regime, future directions, for the moment, remain 
uncertain This 1ssue of Seminar engages with some 
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AMONGST the many surprises that 
marked the recently concluded Lok 
Sabha elections was the complicated 
ways in which question of ‘leadership’ 
haunted political discourse at every 
turn, and yet turned out not to be deci- 
sive 1n determining outcomes More 
than India Shining, the BJP had 
counted on Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
personal popularity going into the 
elections 

Most opinion polls suggested 
that Vajpayee had a considerable lead 
as the best prime ministerial candi- 
date He had started drawing compari- 
sons with Nehru, as the one colossus 
who was popular across party lines 
He was ın the process of becoming a 
unifying force rather than a divider, a 
master manager of coalition politics, 
a poet whose response to most poli- 
tical crisis was a wistful poem that, 
while it may not address the issue at 
hand, certainly made opponents weak- 
kneed and supporters dewy eyed He 
had, or so we thought, become a con- 
siderable mass leader The press, 
across ideological lines, seemed to fall 
for Vajpayee’s mystique, portraying 
him as a genuine leader who was on 
his way to becoming astatesman His 
charisma was thought to be an elec- 
toral winner 


The end of charisma? 


PRATAP BHANU MEHTA 


The BJP seemed to have other 
advantages on the leadership issue 
Ithad not one but arange of prominent 
leaders some good at policy, some 
at organization, and some at propa- 
ganda Some were good at playing 
dirty hardball politics, while others 
could, if need be, masquerade as libe- 
ral statesmen There was a restless 
energy to everything the BJP did, 
manufactured 1n part by the fact that 
it had a number of men and women 
who could debate, take the initiative 
and always direct the limelight 
towards the party The BJP seemed 
fullofleaders 

On the other hand leadership 
was supposed to be Congress' Achil- 
les heel Sonia Gandhi had no clear 
policy views anyone knew of While 
she had started drawing crowds, these 
seemed more an artifact of people's 
curiosity than palpable enthusiasm 
AllofCongress' other potential prime 
ministerial candidates seemed con- 
fined to their regional enclaves or 
were, at best, Rajya Sabha material 
Even the anti-BJP press expressed 
open worries about her leadership 
capabilities She had seldom showed 
initiative on any issue, could not han- 
dle a press conference and rarely 
departed from scripted performances 


Ea 


The Congress seemed to lack a 
second tier leadership as well Most of 
the prominent faces ın the Congress 
had no mass base they consisted ofa 
motley combination of Gandhi fam- 
ily loyalists or retired civil servants It 
had a few good chief ministers but 
they were struggling to hold onto their 
own states In fact, even during the 
election campaign, Congress, in so far 
as it appeared to be a show at all, was 
largely aone-woman show 


A: the results were announced 
suddenly the tables seem to turn 
Sonia Gandhi appeared to be a larger 
than life figure, her act of renuncia- 
tion only enhanced her charisma and 
authority Ataly1, on the other hand, cut 
asorry figure His silence 1n the face of 
the grotesque and ungraceful behavi- 
our of his party members like Sushma 
Swaraj and Uma Bharti towards Sonia 
Gandhi frittered away all the leader- 
shipcapital that he had accumulated 
We were suddenly reminded that 
we never quite knew who Vajpayee 
really was a builder of coalitions or a 
mask whose true identity was tailored 
tosuitthe occasion We were reminded 
that his great moments in politics 
were silenceand ambiguity rather than 
decisive leadership His response to 
the Gujarat nots was to put it mildly, 
timid After the murder of Graham 
Staines, the Australian missionary, he 
wistfully called fora ‘debate’ on con- 
versions We were struggling hard to 
find occasions when he had put his 
decisive stamp on anything True, he 
had kept the Swadeshi Jagaran Manch 
from pushing the nation towards eco- 
nomic hara-kiri, but it now seemes that 
thishad more to do with the momentum 
towards liberalization than his politi- 
cal skills Suddenly all that was solid 
abouthim seemed to vanish into thin air 
All of this raises a couple of 
questions First, what exactly 1s the 
role of leadership ın a parliamentary 


democracy? Does leadership, in the 
sense ofthe charisma and capabilities 
ofaprime ministerial candidate really 
matter? And if ıt does not, why the 
constant search for and lament over 
the absence of leaders? Second, what 
does the discourse of leadership reveal 
aboutus? How do we attribute leader- 
ship qualities to individuals as easily 
as we cut them down to size? 

In some ways this mystery is 
deepened if one examines the res- 
ponsetoSonia Gandhi's renunciation 
ofthe position of prime minister What 
was surprising was not the fact that 
she did not become prime minister — 
1t1s not too difficult to make a personal 
and political case for that decision 
What was surprising was the fact that 
no sooner had the Congress emerged 
as a party likely to form government, 
there were calls and editorials, from 
non-BJP quarters asking her to relin- 
quish the position 


Wiss we may think of Sonia 
Gandht’s decision, we ought to admit 
that there was something bordering on 
the absurd in the debate over whether 
she should become prime minister I 
amnotreferring to the disfiguring pos- 
ture of the BJP on the foreign origins 
issue It 1s rather the absurdity of the 
fact that the very people who were 
now projecting her as a mass leader, a 
woman who had single-handedly res- 
cued Congress from the doldrums, a 
woman who had managed to crystal- 
lize the anti-NDA sentiment, a woman 
who had learnt to speak an electoral 
language that spoke to the needs ofthe 
poor, those very people were counsel- 
ling her to renounce the prime minis- 
ter’s position 

I suspect that there was more 
than a touch of hypocrisy here Even 
large numbers of Congress support- 
ers, who had notruck with the foreign 
origins 1ssue, were uncomfortable 
with her being prime minister It was 


a great relief to them that their preju- 
dices and anxieties could remain hid- 
den behind the robe of renunciation 
Sonia Gandhi now put over it Many 
applauded Sonia Gandhi, not because 
they cared much for saintly virtues, 
but because her saintliness on this 
occasion, hid their own infirmities 
and prejudices 


W. then end up with a prime min- 


ister whose policy competence and 
unimpeachable integrity are beyond 
doubt His personal qualities, a subtle 
and thinking mind, acalming patience, 
a self-effacing humility, and a real 
commitment to public service are 
laudatory by any measure Butishea 
leader? By any yardstick of popular- 
ity, by any measure of an ability to 
move large numbers of people or have 
a hold over mass organization the 
answer 1s aclear No 

If leadership 1s defined by the 
ability to seize the initiative, then 
Manmohan Singh’s record as a gov- 
ernment official gives noclear indica- 
tion onthis score He was the finance 
minister who ushered in a new era of 
economic reforms, but he had the 
cover of an economic crisis and there 
1s some debate over whether he made 
the most of it But if he can put the 
stamp of his justly famous integrity on 
government, and can prevent sound 
economic convictions from being 
hyacked by unruly coalition politics, 
there 1s no reason why he cannot 
emerge from under Sonia Gandhi’s 
shadow Now that greatness has been 
thrust upon him, he has an opportunity 
torise tothe occasion Butall the early 
indications are that this ıs going to be 
difficult to achieve 

Sonia Gandhi and Manmohan 
Singh could, many are hoping, be a 
great double act One 1s a leader with 
mass popularity, control over the 
party, and increasing moral authority 
The other 1s a person quintessentially 
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suited for government a morally 
serious policy wonk, and one whorep- 
resents the best traditions of public 
service In cÓntrast to his ministerial 
colleagues who were scrambling to 
get the media spotlight, Manmohan 
Singh was going out of his way to be 
self-effacing — quite literally On the 
other hand Sonia Gandhi’s act of 
renunciation seemed to run the risk 
of breaching proprieties of govern- 
ment fairly rapidly Whether or not it 
was at her instigation, the law minis- 
ter's claim that Sonia Gandhi had a 
right to access government files was 
a gross breach of propriety Sonia 
Gandhi may have cabinet rank, but 
she 1s not a cabinet minister She has 
nottaken an oath of office 


l. may be a minor matter, but in a 
democracy, as Tocqueville argued, 
formalities are often all that stand 
between liberty and arbitrary power, 
and we may be 1n a position where a 
leadership structure that has produced 
an authority without power and a 
power without authority night com- 
plicate constitutional norms more 
than one can imagine A leader unres- 
trained by constitutional formalities 
will have to exercise an even greater 
modicum of self-restraint and virtue 
1n exercising power Whether Sonia 
Gandhi, having enhanced her leader- 
ship by an act of renunciation, will be 
sorestrained is an open question 

One thing 1s increasingly be- 
coming clear It is unlikely that a 
mature parliamentary democracy 
will have room for leaders with com- 
manding authority like Nehru oreven 
Indira Gandhi In our zeal to elevate 
Vajpayee to leadership status, we for- 
got the elementary fact that we are a 
parliamentary democracy, nota presi- 
dential system In our system, it 1s 
highly unlikely that single individuals 
can have a decisive outcome on elec- 
tions Thecircumstances under which 


extraordinary leaders are produced 
are rare indeed Nehru and his col- 
leagues were the products of a mass 
movement spanning decades, and this 
sort of social mobilization ts unlikely 
to be replicated in the course of nor- 
mal politics Indira Gandhi was as 
much an artifact of a single party 
dominance that 1s also unlikely to be 
replicated in the near future Andeven 
Atal Behari Vajpayee acquired the 
status that he had after nearly five 
decades 1n politics 


T. end of charismatic politics 1s 
exemplified by the fact thatafter Rajiv 
Gandhi we have had a series of prime 
ministers who by any measure of 
popular charismatic authority, would 
fall short Narasimha Rao, Deve 
Gowda, Inder Gujral and now 
Manmohan Singh These leaders are 
all artifacts of some structural features 
of our political system In this poli- 
tical system it 1s very difficult for 
national leaders to emerge for a varı- 
ety of reasons It takes an immensely 
long time evento build support in your 
regional base, and just at the moment 
when leaders are ready to leverage 
theirregional base into national power, 
itis likely that they will suffer the pains 
of rejection from their own core con- 
stituency The volatility of electoral 
politics makes the prospects of stable 
leaderships slimmer It1s proving very 
difficult for any chief minister, or 
regional big boss to transcend the 
boundaries of their state 

Second, gaining acceptance ata 
national level 1s not simply a matter of 
having popularappeal Itisalsoa mat- 
ter of persuading popular leaders from 
other regions to go along with you 
And historically there has been a pat- 
tern where regionally powerful lead- 
ers distrust other regionally powerful 
leaders, cutting them down to size or 
undermining them That is one of the 
reasons why the heavy weights in Con- 


gress could not successfully challenge 
the dynasty after the demise of Nehru, 
and even during the nineties, the 
Sharad Pawars and Rajesh Pilots of 
the Congress could not mount a col- 
lective offensive against the power 
of the Gandhi family 

With regional leaders more or 
less cancelling each other out, there 1s 
a great demand for someone who 
appears neutral In many ways it 1s 
the greatest asset of the Gandhi-Nehru 
dynasty that they are not seen to be 
from anywhere in particular and can 
therefore belongeverywhere The mı- 
tial support for Indira Gandhi came 
from the fact thateach regional faction 
of Congress thought that she would be 
more amenable to his or her interests 
than of any other rivals It 1s a diffe- 
rent matter that Indira Gandhi could 
deftly use power to cut them all down 
to size, one by one, in a master stra- 
tegy of divide and rule 


P. Rajıv Gandhı, we have had 
prime ministers whose main attraction 
is that they are not political giants in 
their own right It1s easier to get con- 
sensus aroundthem Butnoneofthem 
has been able to use power to make 
their own position unassailable, or 
their authority unquestioned In fact, 
it 1s likely that a premium on consen- 
sus also prevents the emergence of 
strong decisive leaders 

A third feature that makes the 
emergence of strong leaders difficult 
1s the fact that there 1s no intra-party 
democracy In some ways most politi- 
cal parties, whether itis the Congress, 
orthe RJD, SPor BSP, have a system 
of leadership by appointment One of 
the ways 1n which leaders emerge 1s 
if there 1s free and open contestation 
at levels of the political party Intra- 
party democracy sets clear rules about 
how one goes about becoming a party 
leader, atany levelofthe party Itis dif- 
ficult to become a significant party 


leader at the national level if it 1s not 
clear what the rules are for enabling 
youtobecome one Intra-party demo- 
cracy creates a culture where politi- 
cians have to routinely court their 
party members across the length and 
breadth of the country, it ensures that 
those who rise to the top in a particu- 
lar party at least have a mass base 
within it 

But at the moment, the ability 
to rise within a political party 1s 
determined by the preferences of the 
entrenched leadership And this 
leadership, more likely than not, is 
going to ensure that ıt 1s never chal- 
lenged The result is à premium on 
1ewarding loyalty, ratherthan encour- 
aging independence Parties create 
structures where it 1s all but certain 
that any potential challengers will be 
cut down to size before they become 
a threat The odds are, therefore, 
stacked in favour of existing leader- 
ship 


A. political parties do not func- 
tion as aschool for creating new lead- 
e1s, they serve as mechanisms for 
producing loyalists Itis small wonder 
that we have a political culture, for 
example, inthe Congress party, where 
loyal hangers-on populate the top 
tather than independent-minded 
individuals If political parties con- 
tinue to be mechanisms where loyalty 
is the way to the top, you are unlikely 
to get strong leaders If our political 
culture encourages obsequiousness, 
this 1s not because of some feudal 
hangover, it 1s an artifact of the insti- 
tutional design 

Ironically, the so-called ethnifi- 
cation of the party system will also 
make it more difficult for national 
leaders toemerge Politics in India has 
become profoundly representative 
and often we judge it by nothing else 
but its ability to be representative But 
the function of leaders 1n such a sys- 


tem ıs to be a reflection of their cons- 
tituents — their soctal base or regional 
identity The more they transcend 
these affiliations, the more they run 
the risk of not performing the repre- 
sentative functions that brought them 
into prominence 1n the first place 
Most politicians that rise on the backs 
of asocial identity face this dilemma, 
and most have taken the safer route 
of nurturing their core constituency 
But this creates conditions whereby 
few leaders will be willing to tran- 
scend their own social base 


S. the structural conditions make 
it very difficult for powerful leaders 
toemerge orendure in Indian politics 
This may not be such a bad thing, in 
so far as it has inoculated us from the 
allure of charisma Even the holding 
pattern that the Gandhi-Nehru dynasty 
ıs able to perform, 1s less, at this point 
at any rate, a function of obvious cha- 
risma, but more because ıt helps break 
a deadlock that Indian politics 1s rou- 
tmely likely to throw up There is no 
guarantee that powerful leaders, from 
the dynasty or outside, cannot emerge 
in the future, but if the analysis given 
above 1s correct, this 1s likely to hap- 
pen either under very exceptional cır- 
cumstances, or by anextraordinary act 
of political imagination 

Vajpayee seemed nonplussed by 
the election results He can take some 
solace ın the fact that we do not havea 
presidential system, afact that we rou- 
tinely forget But this 1s also a lesson 
a future claimant of the leadership 
mantle, Rahul Gandhi will also do 
well to remember Both will do well 
to remember that in a democracy suf- 
frage establishes the sufferance It 1s 
democracy's great virtue that it chas- 
tens all authority and pretensions to 
leadership And tts biggest paradox 1s 
that it will routinely demand leaders 
but cut them down to size if they lead 
too much orclaimm too much 
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EVEN a month after the historic ver- 
dict, the leadership of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party has failed to come to 
terms with 1ts debacle in India’s first 
general election in the 21st century 
The party's reaction has oscillated 
between despair, denial and defiance 
—often bearing shades ofallthree The 
failure to come to a conclusion on the 
causes behind the unexpected defeat, 
with various leaders offering varied — 
and contradictory — reasons, reflects 
a far more serious crisis facing the 
party and the RSS controlled ‘Sangh 
parivar' 

On the face of it, the 2004 ver- 
dict cannot be compared to the 1984 
result In 1984, the then fledgling 
BJP had been reduced to just two Lok 
Sabha members, in this summer's 
election 1t won 138 seats, just seven 
short of the Congress's 1 45-seat tally 
that made ıt the largest party in the Lok 
Sabha Yet, despite the material diffe- 
rences, the ideological implications 
of the result on the future of the BJP 
and the Hindu Right as a whole is 
likely to be as momentous as the 1984 
one which served as the now widely 


acknowledged ‘turning point’ 1n the 
BJP'strajectory Twenty years, though, 
1s a long time in politics and the BJP 
has traversed a long and meandering 
path in the past two decades That 1s 
why the fallout of today’s defeat 1s 
certain to be more complex than the 
linear path adopted in the aftermath of 
the 1984 drubbing 

If the 2004 verdict invokes 
shades of 1984 ın terms of 1mplica- 
tions, its impact on the BJP-led NDA 
1s akin to the stunning result of 1977 
When Indira Gandhi decided to hold 
general elections 1n the midst of the 
Emergency in early 1977, she was 
certain of victory À gagged press 
and a pliant administration led her to 
believe that the people of India had 
benefited from the Emergency and 
would endorse it at the hustings The 
enormuty ofthe BJP'sdisconnect with 
the popular mood can be gauged from 
the fact that it made the same mistake 
as Indira Gandhi without the extenu- 
ating circumstances of an Emergency 

Lulled into complacency by the 
vocal support of a narrow elite that 
had benefited from the neo-liberal 
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economic policies, and swayed by the 
hosannas sung by dominant sections 
of the media to Atal Behan Vajpayee’s 
‘liberal statesmanship’, the BJP 
leadership fell victim to its own hype 
of ‘feel good’ and ‘India Shining’, 
believing till the end that the elec- 
tions were a mere formality and the 
Vajpayee regime’s return to power a 
certainty 


Ar vrogance. then, comprising a 
gross over-estimation of it's own 
popularity and an equally serious 
under-estimation of the Congress-led 
alliance's potential, was one obvious 
reason for the BJP's defeat As the 
campaign got underway and opinion 
polls slowly changed their tune (from 
initial projections of a 300+ majority 
for the NDA to predictions of a hung 
parliament), BJP leaders and sympa- 
thizers still clung to one hope — yes, 
they grudgingly conceded, the allies 
may letthem down, butthe BJP would 
improve and getaround 200 seats! The 
real shock was that for the first time 
since 1984, the BJP lost seats and slid 
downthe upward-moving graph of its 
continuously rising tally From two 
seats ın 1984 it had risen to 86 (1989), 
119 (1991), 162 (1996), 182 (1998), 
and 183(1999) 

The BJP has lost only 45 seats 
but this downward slide tells a much 
bigger story about the basic contradic- 
tions atthe heart of the BJP's growth, 
the manner in which these contradic- 
tions played outin the 2004 elections, 
and its implications for the party's 
future strategy 

Thecentral contradiction facing 
the BJP ever since it came into being 
on 6 April 19801s that while being an 
appendage ofthe extra-constitutional 
RSS and dependent on the RSS orga- 
nization for its sustenance as a mass 


`` political party, it also needs to be a 


‘normal’ political outfit m orderto gain 
allies and achieve political power The 


BJP’s constant endeavour for the past 
24 years has been to try and straddle 
this underlying contradiction and 
benefit from both its RSS-i1nspired 
‘hardline’ base and its Vajpayee- 
centric ‘moderate’ face Indeed, the 
dilemma before the BJP 1s that it can- 
not live with an ‘either/or’ situation, 
in order to gain power it needs both 

A brief overview of the BJP’s 
history testifies tothis Much has been 
made of the BJP’s spectacular rise 
from a mere two seats to 86 in the 
space of just five years, attributed to 
the shift to Hindutva advocated by 
LK Advani who replaced Vajpayee 
as party president in 1986 What is 
forgotten 1s that Advani did not build 
the party from scratch TheJana Sangh 
contingent in the post-merger Janata 
Party had won as many as 90 seats in 
1977, and even after the Janata split 1t 
won 34 seats 1n 1980 In other words, 
the strategy of opting fora ‘moderate’ 
face in order to be acceptable to coa- 
lition partners had also yielded divi- 
dends to the JanaSangh 


T.. is why, even though the BJP 
broke away from the Janata Party over 
the issue of ‘dual membership’ and 
was thus inextricably linked to the 
RSS from its very inception, the newly 
formed party tried to fashion itself as 
a broadly centrist party which was 
inspired as much by its RSS roots as 
the JPlegacy As the party's first presi- 
dent, Vajpayee stressed the latter and 
spoke of ‘Gandhian socialism’ as an 
ideal, a phrase that was anathema to 
many of the RSS-trained cadres 
Vajpayee also took initiatives to join 
hands with other non-Congress par- 
ties and struck a short-lived alliance 
with Charan Singh’s Lok Dal, which 
was incidentally named the National 
Democratic Alliance 

The 1984 results changed all 
that It was not just the 1gnominious 
defeat but also the reasons behind the 


defeat that led the BJP to change its 
course While the BJPhad been trying 
moderation, Indira Gandhi in her 
second coming began flirting with 
the ‘Hindu’ vote—evident in the 1983 
Jammu elections and her accommo- 
dative approach towards the VHP’s 
ekatmata yagna among other things 
After her assassination at the hands 
of her Sikh bodyguards, Rapv Gandhi 
won an unprecedented mandate, not 
least by raising the spectre of national 
disintegration at the hands of minor- 
ity secessionism 

It was a theme that the RSS 
wholeheartedly approved Although 
the RSS did not view the Sikhs as the 
enemy (an epithet reserved for Mus- 
lims, Christians, and Communists), 
the ‘nation in danger’ theme and the 
subliminal appeal to the ‘Hindu vote’ 
ensured that RSS cadres and sympa- 
thizers shifted wholesale to the Cong- 
ress inthe 1984 election Even before 
the elections, Balasaheb Deoras had 
given notice that the RSS was not wed- 
ded to the BJP but to its goal of Hindu 
Rashtra—any party that furthered that 
vision would get the organization’s 
support 


FE. the 1984 debacle, the BJP 
set up a five-member committee 
under general secretary K L Sharma 
to analyze the reasons for the defeat 
Thereport, based on answers to ques- 
tionnaires sentto party members, con- 
cluded that the BJP must acquire a 
distinct identity and get back more 
openly to the RSS fold Soon after, 
Advani became party president, and 
aided by the Rajiv Gandhi govern- 
ment’s appeasement by turn of Hindu 
and Muslim fundamentalism, took 
the party on its rightwing Hindutva 
track At the same time, though, the 
earlier path of being part of an opposi- 
tioncombine was not givenupentirely 
The BJP made efforts to become part 
of the VP Singh-led combine, and 


though the Left’s intervention pre- 
vented a National Front-BJP pre-poll 
alliance, the party did succeed in hav- 
ing seat adjustments and became 
one of the two pillars to support the 
VP Singh government from the 
outside 


W.. the RSS-VHP stepping up 
the Ramjanmabhoomi agitation and 
the BJP'sown middleclass base turn- 
ing virulently anti- V P Singh in the 
wake ot the Mandal decision, that 
experiment was soon abandoned 
Advani launched his rath yatrain Sep- 
tember 1990, and setin motion a brand 
of ‘mass mobilization’ that resulted in 
the demolition of the Babr: Masjid two 
years later: The BJP lost power: four 
of the five states (including Uttar Pra- 
desh) in the 1993 assembly elections, 
but that did not make it abandon Hin- 
dutva The party combined its active 
membership of the Sangh Parivar with 
its 10le as an opposition party during 
the Narasimha Rao regime to emerge 
as the single largest party in 1996, but 
that success was as much a turning 
pointas theearlier 1984 failure 

In 1996, the BJP's brand of 'dis- 
tinctive’ politics had taken it to its 
zenith but paradoxically it had also 
rendered it a pariah — no party barring 
the Shiv Sena was willing to supat the 
BJP’s Hindutva table The [3-day 
Vajpayee government taught the BJP 
a singular lesson - that in orderto gain 
power it must either wait indefinitely 
till the RSS’ vision establishes 
complete hegemony over the Indian 
people or it must moderate its distinc- 
tiveness to become more acceptable 
to a range of anti-Congress secular 
parties In 1998 and again in 1999, 
the BJP underplayed its ‘core issues’, 
assiduously wooed potential allies, 
and focused on the leadership of ‘libe- 
ral’ Vajpayee to usurp the political 
space abandoned by a Congress on the 
decline 


The party's success tn leading 
the first non-Congress coalition to a 
full term in power led the leadership 
to believe that it had, at last, found the 
right formula to balance — even tran- 
scend — the inherent tension lying at 
itscore The 2004 shock verdict threa- 
tens to unravel that smug self-beltef 

So what went wrong? How did 
the BJP, riding high on Vajpayee's 
high popularity ratings, fail to win a 
mandate? Did the RSS abandon the 
BJP as it had in 1984? Why did the 
urban middle class — the most ardent 
supporters of the BJP — turn its back 
onthe party? It is still too early to find 
answers to these questions and there 
certainly 1s no one single answer But 
the BJP’s arrogance apart, which 1s 
more a symptom of what went wrong 
rather than the cause, two reasons 
areevident First, the BJP's inability — 
notwithstanding its much-trumpeted 
success in leading a 24-party coalition 
—to become an inclusive and tolerant 
centrist party, and second, the revival 
of an ideologically oriented secular 
and left of centre politics by the Sonia 
Gandhi-led Congress party 


T. BJP'sarrogance, reflected in its 
too clever by half campaign, stemmed 
from the belief that ıt could take the 
voter foraride The mandate of 2004 
proved that the Indian voter ıs no fool 
The six years of Vajpayee rule was 
replete with contradictions that the 
party leadership sought to hide with 
anoverdose of hype Onthe ideologi- 
cal front, the BJP claimed that it had 
become much more moderate and 
inclusive but it was underthe Vajpayee 
regime that the worst state-sponsored 
communal carnage took place in Guja- 
rat Vajpayee, as 1s his wont, made 
some remarks against Narendra Modi 
but did nothing to stop him Modi’s 
tirade againstthe minorities (and later 
against Sonia Gandhi and her chil- 
dren) also went unchecked 


Gujarat was not the only blot 
The systematic persecution of Chris- 
tians 1n the tribal belt of Orissa, 
Chhattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Gujarat proved that the Hindutva coie 
of the BJP was very much intact 
Vajpayee’s flip flop on Gujarat, on the 
attacks against Christians (‘there must 
be anational debate on conversions’) 
and on the Ramjanmabhoom1 issue 
failedto win him many friends among 
the common people (including in 
hisownconstituency that saw an abys- 
mal voter turnout) who remained 
unmoved by the ‘Vajpayee tis the grea- 
test prime minister since Nehiu' 
refrain taken up by powerful sections 
ofthe media 


T. BJP, which had always sought 
to occupy the high moral ground and 
rail against the ‘Congress culture’, 
also showed up the brittle nature of 
its ‘distinctiveness’ and ‘discipline’ 
when in power The Congress organı- 
zation atrophied gradually asthe party 
was continuously 1n power for over 
four decades at both the Centre and 
mostofthe states Ittook barely halfa 
decade for the BJP to meet the same 
fate The election results also exposed 
the BJP’s claims of being a ‘cadre- 
based party’ No cadre-based party 
can be so out of sync with popular 
mood to believe that 1t will win an 
election and thenfaceadrubbing The 
BJP's dependence on Vajpayee was 
part of a larger dependence on its 
so-called ‘record of governance’ rather 
than on its organizational muscle and 
mass base Itıs only in the three states 
where the party cadies had been 
galvanized by the December 2003 
victories (and the Congress demoral- 
ized by defeat) that the BJP managed 
todo well 

The BJP’s attempts to focus 
exclusively on Vajpayee’s leadership 
as its sole trump card also alienated 
the RSS and the party’s core constitu- 
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ency What made things worse was 
Vaypayee’s belated attempt to play the 
Muslim card ın Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar Aftera lifetime of bashing Con- 
gress for its ‘Muslim appeasement’ 
policies, Vajpayee’s promise to give 
jobs to Urdu teachers and posters 
showing him clasping General 
Musharraf were seen as utterly cyni- 
cal politics It failed to make any 
impression on the Muslim voter and 
angered the Hindu voter, resulting in 
the party’s rout in UP 


T. biggest mistake, however, was 
the BJP's misplaced belief that 
Vajpayee's greater acceptability and 
his success in running a rag tag coali- 
tion for six years reflected a broaden- 
ing ofthe BJP's base True, Vajpayee's 
gestures of friendship with Pakistan 
andinitiatives in Kashmir did enhance 
his profile but the policies of his gov- 
ernment served to further narrow 
down the BJP's base, not expand it 
The BJP was traditionally seen as a 
party of traders and the lower middle 
class From the late 1980s onwards, 
Hindutva politics enabled the party to 
expand its base in rural (particularly 
north and west) India and ıt also found 
new supporters in the upper middle 
classes 

Over the last five years, the 
Vajpayee government’s aggressive 
championing of pro-market and neo- 
liberal economic policies increased its 
acceptability among the rich and up- 
per middle class but alienated it from 
the rural and urban poor as well as 
middle and lower middle classes Of 
the 135 municipal corporation areas 
that comprise urban India, the BJP lost 
in 120 — indicating the extent of ero- 
sion in its middleclass base The irony 
1s that in its efforts to be ‘moderate’ 


(1e dilute the Hindutva-oriented~. 


rightwing image), the Vajpayee gov- 
ernmentacquireda pro-rich nghtwing 


its dream of replacing Congress as 
India’s natural party of governance 


B. the BJP's undoing also has a 
great deal to do with the Congress's 
doing The BJP's growth through the 
1990s mirrored the Congress party's 
decline Of all the non-Congress out- 
fits attempting to dislodge the Grand 
Old Party, the BJP proved the most 
successful After the failure of the 
‘Third Front’ experiments, the BJP 
leadership was confident of becoming 
the pivot around which politics ın the 
country would revolve 

Their confidence was not 
entirely misplaced After all, the BJP 
had far greater discipline than the varı- 
ous Janata offshoots, it had a wider 
pan-Indian presence than any casteist 
orregional party, and in a post-Soviet 
world ıt appeared far more dynamic 
than a stagnant Left Advani has said 
m the past that his aam was to make 
the BJP a Patelite Congress while 
Vajpayee was even more ambitious — 
his sycophants began to project him as 
alatter-day Nehru who could carry all 
shades of opinion along by the dint of 
his charismatic leadership The BJP 
leaders could indulge in these myths 
because the Congress, even when it 
was ruling at the Centre from 1991 to 
1996, seemed to have lost its sense of 
purpose and direction 

The BJP's belief that the Cong- 
ress was a spent force only got rein- 
forced when Sonia Gandhi assumed 
leadership The party was confident 
that her ‘foreign origins’ would prove 
a huge liability for the Congress, and 
bring it down still further The party 
(as wellas the media) largely ignored 
the steady gains made by the Congress 
in state election after state election 
But when the Congress lost power in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and 
Chhattisgarh last December, the BJP 
was Gonvinced that the opposition was 
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elections All through the election 
campaign, BJP leaders predicted 
that the Congress would not touch 
even three-digit figures and Advani 
expressed gratuitous sorrow that the 
end of Congress would not be good 
for India’s democracy 

Sonia Gandht’s leadership apart, 
the BJP felt the second thing that went 
against the Congress was the party’s 
refusal to accept the coalition era 
and inability to strike alliances. As 
1t turned out, the Congress did a far 
better job of choosing allies and it is 
largely because ofthe performance of 
its alliance partners that a Congress- 
led government has come into being 
The Congress's success in giving an 
1deological dimensionto its campaign 
—positing itself as a guardian of India’s 
pluralist and inclusive heritage against 
the divisive politics of the Hindu 
Right, and as a champion of the ‘aam 
aadmv againstthe pro-rich policies of 
the neo-liberal Right — also played a 
big role in reviving the party's tradi- 
tional appeal among the poor and 
marginalized, and in denying the BJP 
an opportunity to seize the centrist 
space 


Í. defeat, the central contradıction 
facing the BJP ıs likely to come to the 
fore One section of the party, backed 
by the RSS and VHP, believes that 
the party lost because it abandoned 
its core constituency If Vajpayee’s 
cult of personality — focusing on his 
moderation, his peace initiatives 
with Pakistan, his pro-reforms stance, 
his pro-minorities gestures and his 
emphasis on ‘development’ rather 
than ideology — had worked, the 
Togadias and Singhals would have 
been silenced But since he failed to 
deliver, they will be out baying for his 
blood and demanding a return to an 
aggressive Hindutva agenda 

The second view, championed 
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gressive Alliance government is not 
going tolast There will be a realign- 
ment of political forces within the 14th 
Lok Sabha Even if the Manmohan 
Singh government lasts a full term, the 
coalition era ıs here to stay And the 
BJP's best bet is to retain the ‘moder- 
ate’ image in order to once again rally 
around political parties to form an 
alternative coalition Most partners ın 
the NDA such as Telugu Desam, 
Janata Dal (U), Trinamul Congress, 
and AIADMK feel that the Gujarat 
carnage cost them heavily ın terms of 
Muslim support They are unlikely to 
maintain ties with the BJP if the party 
gives up the pretence of moderation or 
discards the leadership of Vajpayee 


These twoimpulses—towards mode- 
ration 1n order to become leader of a 
winning coalition of disparate parties 
and towards aggression ın order to 
consolidate its own distinct base and 
further the RSS vision — were present 
when the BJP chose the Hindutva path 
in 1986 But this time the choice will 
be more difficult Having tasted 
power, many second-rung leaders in 
the party are eager to return to office 
as soon as possible The RSS, on the 
other hand, feels that with a Left- 
Congress dispensation at the Centre, 
the time 1s ripe to renew an ideologi- 
cal battle that had become dormant 
inthe years of NDA rule 

The RSS’ earlier hope that state 
power would transform civil society 
after its own vision has been belied 
The RSS did manage to spread its 
ideology thanks to the efforts of the 
likes of a Murli Manohar Joshi, but 
that success proved short-lived 
Unlike the Left which has entrenched 
itself in the pockets of its rule, the BJP 
hag rarely succeeded in winning elec- 
tions for even two successive terms 
The RSS, thus, is likely to re-empha- 


Tee need to concentrate on mass 


ments and emotive issues as the 


recipe for establishing ideological 
hegemony ratherthan rely onthe BJP’s 
moderate tactics to gain political 
power 


T. election results have shown that 
BJP cannot win without the RSS’ full 
support Although the RSS did not 
back the Congress this time as ıt did 
in 1984, the lack of enthusiasm among 
its cadres contributed to the BJP’s 
defeat The challenge before the leader- 
ship 1s to work out a strategy that keeps 
its core constituency satisfied while 
also keeping alive the ‘Vajpayee fac- 
tor’ to keep its allies happy and extend- 
ing its support base With the mukhota 
having acquired a face and ambition 
of his own, that 1s not going to be easy 

In the end, though, the BJP’s 
future depends in large part on the 
Congress’s strategy Every time the 
Congress has shifted to the right and 
flirted with the Hindu vote — Indira 
Gandhi in the post- 1980 phase, the 
opening of the locks of Babri Masjid 
by Rajtv Gandhi, the inaction of 
Narasimha Rao in 1992, the soft 
Hindutva adopted first in Gujarat 
and then in MP - it has spurred the 
BJP's growth Similarly, pursuing 
economic policies that neglect the 
interests of the majority of rural and 
urban Indians helps the Hindutva 
forces channelize the consequent 
discontent for their own programmes 
ofcommunal mobilization 

The 2004 verdicthas shown that 
despite the best efforts of the Sangh 
parivar and its dizzying range of tac- 
tics, the ordinary Indian — with his 
robust common sense and innate 
civility — remains the central pillar to 
the edifice of a secular, pluralist, and 
compassionate India Ifthe Congress- 
led UPAand its Left supporters betray 
the aam aadmi in whose name they 
won the election, the BJP is certain to 
makeacomeback Otherwise, it could 
bealong haul 


Elections as auctions 
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WILL Indian democracy endure? This 
is the primary question that social sci- 
entists and observers of Indian politics 
have asked themselves since the insti- 
tution of ademocratic regime in 1950 
Itisalegitimate concern, given the fre- 
quency with which crises that have 
destroyed democracy elsewhere have 
arisen in India the wave of regionally 
concentrated linguistic mobilizations 
in the 1950s, the succession crises 
engendered by the death or assassina- 
tion of the incumbent prime minister 
(Jawaharlal Nehru in 1964 and Indira 
Gandhi ın 1984), the Emergency of 
1975, the collapse of Congress domi- 
nance in several states and then at the 
Centre, the rise of Hindu nationalism, 
and the regionalization of the party 
system 

- But this 1s no longer the most 
pressing question that we should be 
asking If we understand democracy 
to mean a system of institutionalized 
uncertainty in which parties lose elec- 
tions,! then it 1s clear that it 1s now 
consolidated Indra has sofarheld four- 
teen parliamentary elections over five 
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tions at the state level These elections 
have been accompanied by increasing 
participation by members of subordi- 
nate social groups °? Incumbents have 
frequently lost Because of India's 
first past the post electoral system, 1n 
which a small shift in voting patterns 
can produce a large shift in seats, the 
losses have often been large And all 
sides have accepted the verdict The 
unanticipated defeat of the NDA 1n the 
most recent elections, followed by a 
return to business as usual under a 
Congress government, 1s in this sense 
aroutine event 

A more pressing question 
now is Why has India’s democracy 
taken the form that ıt has? India's is a 
*patronage-democracy' in which elec- 
tions have become auctions for the 
sale of government services ? The 
most minimal goods that a govern- 
ment should provide — security of life 
and property, access to education, 
provision of public health facilities, 
a minimum standard of living — have 
become, for large numbers of people, 
market goodsratherthan entitlements 
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of governance Worse, this violation 
affects citizens unequally And worst 
of all, this violation has become 
routinized ın everyday imagination, 
so that 1t is now no longer perceived 
as illegitimate Just as democracy in 
India has become business as usual, 
sohasthe politics of patronage 


T.. the example of the marketiza- 
tion of security of life and property It 
1$ now routine for candidates from 
across the political spectrum to cam- 
paign in Muslim areas on a single- 
point promise ‘Vote for me and I will 
make sure that no one harms a hair on 
your head '^ These candidates rein- 
force through door-to-door cam- 
paigns the promises their national 
leaders routinely make on public plat- 
forms, of which Mulayam Singh's 
famous promise in 1990 to safeguard 
the Babri Mosque — Masjid par ek 
parinda bhi par nahi maar sakega 
[Not even a bird will be able to fly over 
the mosque] — 1s perhaps the most 
memorable These are routine prom- 
1sescomeelectiontime But theimport 
1s extraordinary 

Security 1s aminimum good that 
all governments, democratic or not, 
should provide to all citizens as a 
basic guarantee Yet, 1t 1s selectively 
provided (and withdrawn) in India by 
political parties in return for political 
support The BJP, as has been docu- 
mented at some length, often seeks 
votes by covertly encouraging v10- 
lence, or at a minimum, withdrawing 
the protection of BJP-led govern- 
.ments from the potential targets of 
that violence Butjust as importantly, 
*secular' parties also gain from the 
conversion of security from an entitle- 
menttoa market good As long asciti- 
zens are forced to obtain this good 
through bargaining on the electoral 
market, politicians can obtain support 
atrelatively low cost, simply by prom- 
ising to do what a’government should 


do ın any case — that is, not look the 
other way during communal riots 


T. freedom to vote has become 
another good that many voters must 
often purchase, ironically, by giving 
up their freedom of choice For many 
scheduled caste voters in Uttar Pra- 
desh, for instance, the security of their 
voting rights depends upon striking a 
bargain with politicians from domi- 
nantcastes, either through an umbrella 
party oranumbrellaalliance Without 
such a bargain, they cannot vote As 
one such voter put it ‘Dabane vala 
aur dabne vala ek ht party main hain 
to theek hai Agar alag party main ho 
gaye to mushkul hoti hai [Ifthose who 
oppress and those who are oppressed 
are in the same party, it 15 all right. If 
they end up in different parties, then 
thereisa problem] ' 

This was the reason, he 
explained, why ıt was critical for his 
preferred party, the BSP, to find a 
dominant caste party as an alliance 
partner His assessment was justified 
Inanelection m which the BSP did not 
negotiate an alliance, politicians from 
other political parties were straight- 
forward about the consequences 
According to an upper-caste politician 
from an opposing party ‘In previous 
elections, Harıjans told everyone “we 
are with you ” But when Mayawati 
became strong, they opened up Now 
inthe nextelection, we know how they 
will vote, and no one will let them 
vote Haryans here can still be intimi- 
dated and with Mayawati not in 
power, noonecan help them ' 

Statements such as these were 
commonplace in Uttar Pradesh. Des- 
pite the reforms introduced by the 
Election Commission in recent years, 
those whom I interviewed had no 
expectation that the state could inter- 
vene effectively Why, I asked, did 
voters not complain to the District 
Magistrate (DM)? 'DM kya kar sakta 


hai? Har aadmi ko suraksha chahiye 
—aur iske liye majboot hona chaihuye 
[What can the DM do? Each man 
needs security — and for this it 1s 
1mportantto bestrong] '" The ‘strength’ 
that he was referring to was the back- 
ing ofa winning political party 

The significance of these state- 
ments lies only partly 1n what they 
revealofthe failure ofthe state to safe- 
guard voting rights as an entitlement 


"More importantly, it lies in what they 


reveal about public attitudes towards 
thisfailure The voters and candidates 
that I spoke with were matter-of-fact, 
describing, not protesting, a fact of 
life The flat statement - DM kya kar 
sakta hai — carried with it neither 
complaint nor outrage but an 1mpa- 
tience with the naiveté of my line of 
questioning 


Nis a third example, of the mar- 
ketization of the basic implementation 
of government policy The state looms 
large 1n India because, in addition to 
the basic services any government 
provides, it plays an extensive role in 
development and also has a large regu- 
latory presence The numberofevery- 
day transactions which require a 
direct interaction between a citizen 
and a state official, therefore, 1s abnor- 
mally large Citizens require a mini- 
mum set of goods to attest to their 
existence and then to get by — birth 
certificates, death certificates, caste 
certificates, land titles, appointment 
letters, ration cards, hospital beds, 
loans, drinking water, electricity, 
sanitation and so on — and procuring 
each of these requires contact with 
the state 

Elected officials have an enor- 
mous amount of influence in how 
these goods areallocated Candidates, 
therefore, routinely court voters in 
return for the promise to use political 
influence in their favour. Regardless 
ofthe policy issuestheir national level 
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leaders raise on public platforms, the 
standard promise of the candidate at 
the constituency levelis ‘Vote forme 
and I will get your work done ' Again, 
this marketization of basic services 
ıs an accepted political fact Voters 
believe they can count on state ser- 
vices only when the politicians whom 
they have paid with votes are in power 
and not otherwise 

The example of one scheduled 
caste youth, facing resistance from a 
local bureaucrat in obtaining an 
appointment letter for a government 
job, put it philosophically ‘Its 
because our government has fallen 
If our government was ın power, he 
would have given me that letter in two 
minutes ’® By our government, he 
meant a BSP government The idea 
that an administration led by a differ- 
ent party might also have provided the 
same service was not taken seriously 
either by himorany others present 


S. marketization does not affect 
all citizens equally Those whom it 
affects most are those who are most 
vulnerable The higher that individu- 
als rank on the ladder of income and 
education, the easier it is to opt out of 
the electoral market Such individuals 
possess the resources to pursue exit 
options in the private sector or through 
migration And, when they cannot 
escape dependence upon the state, 
they possess several tools other than 
the vote—e g status, bribes, personal 
connections — to get state officials to 
use discretion in their favour But 
the lower an individual stands on the 
ladder of income and education, the 
more his fate depends upon access to 
state-provided goods, and the more 
likely it 1s that the vote is his primary 
channel of influence 

Because class and ethnicity 
intersect, this means that those 
affected come disproportionately 
from subordinate ethnic groups 


(defined by caste, religion, tribe and ' 
language), and especially from the 
poorer sub-groups within these ethnic 
groups For these individuals, the 
magnitude of the adverse effect of 
marketization depends upon the degree 
to which electoral contests are com- 
petitive Comfortable margins of 
victory diminish the purchasing 
power of small groups of voters, thus 
giving them access to fewer resources 
Small margins of victory, in contrast, 
magnify the purchasing power of 
small groups The more competitive , 
an election, therefore, the more such 
voters from these groups are likely to 
benefit But no matter how competi- 
tive it ıs, a democracy that does not 
guarantee access to a minimal set 
of entitlements for its most vulner- 
able citizens has malfunctioned in a 
serious way 


P. however, this mal- 
junction may well be the reason for the 
survivalofdemocracy in India When 
survival goods are allotted by the 
political market rather than as entitle- 
ments, voters who need these goods 
have no option butto participate The 
best form of political participation 1s 
to obtain political office, which pro- 
vides the most secure guarantee of 
accesstothese goods The story of one 
such office-seeker (now a former 
Member of Parliament) is illustrative 
The source of his political ambition 
was, quite simply, his father's wish 
to provide for his sons 'Initially,' 
according to this MP, ‘he thought sım- 
plyofgivingusagoodeducation But 
then when he saw that these days poli- 
tics 1s so important, he thought that at 
least one of my brothers should go into 
politics '? As it turned out, two of the 
four sons in the family sought liveli- 
hoods through politics, beginning 
with student elections at university 
and local (panchayat) elections at the 
village level, and fighting their way up 


to higher levels of the political system, 
while the others entered the state civil 
service and police cadres 

A second-best form of political 
participation is voting Voters do not 
themselves have control over the dis-, 
tribution of goods Butby voting stra- 
tegically and voting often, they eu 
increase their chances of obtaining 
these goods Itisno wonder, then, that 
we see rising rates of both office-seek- 
ing activity (measured by the number 
of contestants per seat) and voter par- 
ticipation (measured by looking at 
voter turnout rates) among suboidi- 
nate groups in India !°The increasing 
participation of these groups is moti- 
vated by the high stakes associated 
with elections. But it has the effect of 
simultaneously giving a widerange of 
groupsa high stake in the preservation 
ofademocratic system 


F. social scientists working on 
India, it 1s important on both analyti- 
cal and ethical grounds to raise the 
question of why democracy in India 
has taken this malign form And we 
may uncover some hypotheses by 
looking at significant variation in the 
degree of marketization of entitle- 
ments across Indian states Icanoffer 
only aspeculative answerhere There 
may be a difference in the factors 
that account for the origin of India’s 
patronage-democracy and in the fac- 
tors that account for its persistence 
The origin of this system lies, in all 
probability, in the expansion of the 
state after independence which, 
when combined with scarcity and 
low levels of literacy, gave state offi- 
cials discretion 1n the allocation of a 
wide range of government goods and 
services 

But over time, this system may 
have peisisted because of the incen- 
tives that politicians have to maintain 
it Patronage politics 1s a unique way 
to keep individuals in power The 
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credit for the collective provision of 
goods through policy legislation goes 
to the leader, orto the leadership of the 
ruling party, and to a party as an 1ns- 
titution, rather than to individual 
MPs,and MLAs Butthecreditforthe 
goods delivered through patronage 
accrues to individuals Politicians 
can use patronage, therefore, to deve- 
lop independent power bases which 
they can then use as leverage for 
their advancement within party and 
government 


T... over time, politicians ın India 
have developed a stake not only in 
democracy, but in patronage, and the 
two cannot now be disentangled 
easily without depriving a whole poli- 
tical class of power Thus, we have 
the problem of a highly competitive 


democracy, ın which there have been. 


fundamental changes in the identity of 
those who take power, but no change 
in the style according to which thus 
power is used 

The question of how a system 
of this sort might change depends on 
adiagnosis of its causes Ifthe causes 
lie 1n the stake that politicians have 
developed in its perpetuation, then 
changing it requires changing the 
incentives that office-seeking poli- 
ticians have within the current sys- 
tem, or 1n eliminating the power to 
distribute resources through patron- 
age The incentive structure for indi- 
vidual politicians might profitably be 
changed by strengthening the degree 
of internal competition within party 
organizations Internally competitive 
party organizations, I have argued 
elsewhere, provide individual office- 
seekers within a political party with 
stableexpectations ofeventualaccess 
to government office !! The institution 
of competitive elections within poli- 
tical parties, then, may have the bene- 
fit of altering the incentives that 
individual politicians have to main- 


tain independent power bases and 
therefore reducing the incentives for 
patronage 


T. power to distribute patronage 
goods might be reduced by decentrali- 
zation In states such as Kerala and 
West Bengal, forinstance, panchayati 
raj institutions have been somewhat 
successful ın subjecting decisions on 
the allocation of state services to the 
oversight of local communities Ulti- 
mately, however, the most effective 
means of eliminating the basis of 
patronage politics may lie 1n downsiz- 
ing the state A great deal has been 
written about the negative effect of 
India’s dominant state on economic 
growth Butithas had ano less delete- 
rious effect on the quality of India's 
political life A change in the form of 
democracy 1n India, therefore, may 
well require a change in the character 
ofthe Indian state 
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Left luggage 


RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 


ONCE upon a time, a man called 
PC Joshi had a dream Joshi, now a 
forgotten name except among a hand- 
ful of aging admirers, was for a long 
time the general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of India In 1948, he was 
hounded out of his own party and 
worked out of a hideout on Kyd Street 
in Calcutta He was driven out because 
that year the CPI decided tha: inde- 
pendence was a betrayal, Jawaharlal 
Nehru no more than ‘a running dog 
of impeiialism' , and India 11pe for an 
armed insurrection The directive, as 
was usual, came trom Moscow and 
was ruthlessly implemented in India 
by B T Randive, the new general 
secretary Joshi was not only thrown 
out but was pilloried and slandered, 
even by young comrades he himself 
had brought into the party He was 
laterto be rehabilitated 1n the CPI but 
never quite recovered his authority 
andinfluence 

Joshr's dream was that the com- 
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together would be able to build a just 
and fair society and polity ın India 
The communists should be part of the 
national mainstream, otherwise they 
run the danger of being marginalized 
and of being cut off from their national 
roots The Joshi line, as ıt came to be 
called within party circles, advanced. 
the thesis that Nehru should be sup- 
ported but pressure should be mounted 
to make reforms in government and in 
society The communists were in a 
position to mount such pressure by 
Joining hands with the ‘progressive’ 
elements within the Congress and thus 
strengthening Nehru’s hands Joshi 
advocated a national front at the core 
of which would be Congress-commu- 
nist unity The red flag and the tri- 
colour should fly together as the sym- 
bol of India He was fond of saying 
that the communists should be the 
mahouts of the Congress elephant 
One suspects that Joshi, if there 
1s a paradise for communists, 1s having 
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of history, with an irony that is Clio's 
second name, has turned full circle 

It could be said that what Joshi 
dreamt has come close to coming true 
in a different time and political con- 
text The left, an umbrella that brings 
under it communists and non-commu- 
nists, has sufficient numbers in the Lok 
Sabha to make possible a Congress- 
led ministry The left's support to the 
Congress 1s critical for the survival of 
the Congress-led ministry The left ts 
alsoanimportant partnerofthe United 
Progressive Alliance, which 1s the 
name of the coalition m power Within 
or without the government, the left 1s 
the Congress’ most significant sup- 
porter The spearhead of the left 1s the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
a formation within the communist 
movement in India, which had always 
steadfastly opposed the Josh: line 
Thatis the nub ofthe irony 


l. 1s important to underline the domes- 

tic and the global context of the Josh: 
line It was based, of course, on a par- 
ticular assessment of the national 
movement and of the ideological 
orientation of Nehiu Even more, it 
was moulded by adegree of optimism 
and hope about the future The Cong- 
ress and politics in general were yet to 
be completely tainted by greed and 
scandal There were people n politics 
with unimpeachable credentials, and 
communists werethe firstto be counted 
inthis list Globally, the Soviet Union 
was on the ascendant, as was the 
ideology of socialism Stalin’s crimes 
against humanity were yetto be widely 
known and the Soviet record against 
Nazism had deflected attention away 
from the false trials and purges of the 
thirties Even outside the communist 
movement, there were people around 
who still believed in socialism and the 
planned economy Jawaharlal Nehru 
was one, and the most relevant one for 
Joshi andhis supporters 


In short, the context was funda- 
mentally different from what prevails 
now Globally, socialism 1s no more 
than a vanished dream The socialist 
experiment in Russia stands at the 
dock of history for having perpetrated 
horrors that parallel Nazi atrocities 
Only a 21st century Don Quixote 
believes in the planned economy, and 
charges atthe marketeconomy Within 
India, the Congress 1s no longer the 
force 1t was under Nehru Cynicism, 
rather than hope, 1s the prevailing 
mood Politics and politicians, includ- 
ing those of the left, no longer com- 
mand respect 


Ta, thelefthas sufficient numbers 
inthe Lok Sabha to makea difference 
This 1s a luxury that communists 1n 
Joshr's time-did not enjoy But com- 
munist rhetoric today ış caught in a 
time warp Itis concerned with issues 
like stalling-the reform process, which 
1s to hark back to the fifties when a 
planned economy was considered a 
viable alternative There are elements 
of the absurd and the hypocritical in 
this because in West Bengal, where 
the communists have been in power 
for over 25 years, the chief minister 1s 
busy wooing foreign business corpo- 
rations to investin the state Itisan odd 
situation that when the left had the 
inclination it did not have the numbers 
Now it has the numbers but refuses to 
join the government and play a criti- 
cal role in national life It 15 reluctant 
to assume the responsibility that his- 
tory has offered toit 

Whether the CPI(M) politburo 
andcentral committee realize it or not, 
thelefthasaroleto play now in Indian 
politics The most important item on 
the political agenda 1s very clear The 
sangh parivar must be kept away per- 
manently from political power and its 
cultural influence must beeroded The 
‘opportunity to do this has been offered 
on a platter by the Indian electorate 


and itcannotbe frittered away through 
petty bickering and bargaining Both 
the Congress and the communists 
need each other because they are the 
only two political formations that are 
committed to a secular agenda To 
argue now about what will happen in 
assembly elections 1n Kerala and 
West Bengal where the left and the 
Congress are pitted against each other 
will be akin to seeing the trees and 
missing the wood 

The challenge before the left 1s 
to use the economic reforms and glo- 
balization to remove poverty and dep- 
rivation This 1s the mandate of the 
common people In a sense, the left 
has already betrayed the mandate by 
shirking responsibility Thelefttoday 
has the power to make and unmake 
government policy withoutany ofthe 
responsibilities that should come 
with power An English politician 
made the memorable comment that 
power without responsibility 1s the 
privilege of a prostitute A bearded 
German who worked his guts out 
in the reading room of the British 
Museum in the late 19th century per- 
haps deserves a little better from those 
who swear by him 


i CPI(M) has an antipathy 
towards the Congress Indeed, that 
antipathy is its birthmark There were 
other aspects of its making that 1t has 
successfully sloughed off, especially 
afterits experience 1n West Bengal It 
has become investor-friendly and pro- 
capital inthe state Itneeds nowtolook 
at the bigger national picture and 
abandon its anti-Congressism It has 
already taken a step ın that direction 
by deciding that it will support a Cong- 
ress government It needs also to par- 
take of the responsibility of leading 
the country, which it refuses to do If 
it does not do so at this important 
political juncture, when will itever do 
so? It cannot keep to itself the privi- 
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lege of saying no and withdrawing 
support without having shared the 
responsibility that comes with power 
The power of numbers that the 
left enjoys today in the Lok Sabha 
comes from Kerala and from West 
Bengal The bulk of the 61 members 
of parliament owing allegiance to 
the left 1s diawn from these two states 
While in Kerala, the left has had its ups 
and downs in elections, West Bengal 
since 1977 has become a left citadel 
where the Left Front, led by the 
CPI(M) has been in power for 25 
years The anti-incumbency factor — 
the buzzword of pollsters — 1s non- 
existent 1n West Bengal This run of 
success is not difficult to explain 


T. my mind, the most important fac- 
torinthe left’s success —for all practi- 
cal purposes this 1s the success of the 
CPI(M)-1sorganization The strength 
andefficiency ofthe CPI(M)'s organı- 
zation is bestillustrated by a small but 
significant comment made by Ani 
Biswas, the party's secretary 1n West 
Bengal, almost as a throw away line 
It was made on the afternoon of 13 
May 2001 The results of the assem- 
bly polls had started coming in and it 
was already clear that the Left Front 
was heading towards another land- 
slide victory 

Biswas said on camera that the 
CPI(M)'s post-mortem on election 
results, margins, vote share, losses 
and so on would begin from the next 
day even as the triumph was being 
celebrated onthe streets Many obser- 
vers say that party workers 1n every 
district and village know exactly who 
votes where The success of the left, 
election after election, lends credibi- 
lity to such an observation This 15 not 
a mean achievement in a State like 
West Bengal The CPI(M) does not 
begin preparations for elections, like 
most parties, a few months before the 
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the day after the election results are 
announced Fromthe post-mortem of 
the results flow decisions and actions 
which influence the next round of vot- 
ing None of its rivals think like this 
nordothey have the grassroot network 
tocarry out such extenstve operations 
over along period of time 

One tangible result of this is that 
on the day that matters, the CPI(M) 
succeeds in translating loyalty and 
commuitmentinto votes The argument 
that 1talso keeps away anti-left voters 
from the booths through violence 
and intimidation ıs something of an 
exaggeration because rigging never 
substantially alters the results of elec- 
tions in West Bengal Without rigging 
the left would also win but maybe with 
smaller margins and lesser number 
of seats 


T. this formidable organization 1s 
added substantial achievements in the 
rural sector These two have made the 
leftinvincible in West Bengal Itisthe 
conventional wisdom to point that in 
the villages, the left front has carried 
outextensive land reforms providing 
protection to the sharecroppers and 
work forthe landless atadecent wage 
This 1s a major accomplishment and 
its importance should in no way be 
underestimated both for the purposes 
of garnering votes and for the larger 
goal of ushering in an era of socio- 
economic transformation in rural 
West Bengal With the land reforms 
hascomeanew consciousness whose 
significance should notbe lost because 
itis intangible and therefore inacces- 
sible to any kind of statistical evalua- 
tion Left rule has produced among 
the rural poor an awareness that this 
government will stand by them It 
has brought to their lives dignity and 
izzat The price tag has been loyalty 
but this cannot take away from the 
far-reaching impact of this new con- 


The poor of West Bengal can 
now walk with their heads held high 
without the fear of a reprimand from 
the landlord or a caste superior The 
poor know that if they have a com- 
plaintto lodge against the landlord, the 
local police station willat least accept 
the complaint, unless of course the 
landlord happens to have connections 
in the local party office The poorhave 
security, prosperity and dignity, all 
three nouns should be qualified by the 
word relative Before the poor had 
nothing save oppression, now the 
oppression has by no means disap- 
peared — West Bengal 1s by no means 
a kind of agrarian idyll a la the 
Narodniks of 19th century Russia — 
but this has been mediated by gains, 
material and intangible 


These gains 1n the agrarian world 
have created an ambience of rising 
expectations A poor peasant’s son ts 
no longer satisfied, as his father 
was, with cultivating his own plot of 
land and with selling his labour for a 
share of the crop The sons of poor 
peasants, more often than not, have 
been through school andeven college, 
their horizons have moved beyond 
the village to the small towns and even 
beyond to Calcutta But this 1s pre- 
cisely where the past of the CPI(M) 
clashes with its present and future 
There 1s nothing in the urban world 
foi the young aspirants from the vil- 
lage Capital fled from West Bengal 
because of the policies of the left, 
because of the CPI(M)’s irresponsible 
trade unionism, its not so covert pro- 
motion of violence,and intimidation 
directed against managers and owners 
of industrial units Employment oppor- 
tunities in industries shrunk as com- 
pany after company closed down or 
curtailed operations inthe state There 
was no new investment 

It did not take the CPI(M) 


brought upon itself and how that 
crisis threatened its own vote bank 
Thus, from around 1996-97, there was 
a shift in rhetoric and in policy Yes- 
terday’s class enemy became today’s 
friend Indian business houses and 
multinational corporations were 
encouraged to invest in West Bengal 
There were promises to improve 
work culture and to reduce strikes 
and to hold political rallies only on 
Sundays 

At the forefront of these pro- 
capital changes was the new chief 
minister, Buddhadeb Bhattacharya, 
aman previously known as CPI(M)’s 
cultural commissar But as soon as 
he became chief minister, capital and 
notculture was at the top of his priori- 
ties He admitted past mistakes and 
offered full cooperatión to investors 
It was a new voice ahd a voice that 
the industrialists and the middle 
classes identified with, they heard in 
the voice the e of a new West 
Bengal struggling tó be born Rural 
Bengal saw in the changed policy and 
perspectives, an ayenue leading to 
greater opportunities No other politi- 
cal party opened upjsucha vista 

But in many ways the old Adam 
refuses to die Nowhere was this 
more visiblé than in the decision of 
the polıtburo and central committee of 
the CPI(M) not to join the new gov- 
ernment The decision 1s a denial of 
responsibility 

PCJ — as Joshi was fondly 
known — believed that the undivided 
CPI could command into its fold the 
best and the brightest He thus ‘lit up 
the lives’ of some, as one of his aco- 
lytes once wrote, dedicating a book to 
him Of no communist leader today 
can this besaid Thisis nota statement 
on an individual but a sad comment 
on a movement that has lost its moral 
authority It stands perilously close 
today to losing its political influence 
as well Maybe Joshi 1s not laughing 
in paradise ! 


Divisive and 
fractured 


KULDEEP KUMAR 


THE emergence of George Fernandes 
as the most dependable sharpshooter 
of the S-Company 1s symptomatic of 
the ideological and political malaise 
that has afflicted Indian socialists for 
along time His interventions during 
the parliamentary discussion on the 
anti-Muslim Gujarat riots, making 
light of the public mass rape of pre- 
gnant women and defending various 
acts of omission and commission of 
the Narendra Modi government, 
show the distance our home-grown 
socialists have traversed in their 
Lohia-inspired zeal of promoting anti- 
Congressism This zeal has made 
them blind to the dangers of aligning 
with the openly anti-minonty Hindutva 
brigade led by the Rashtrıya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh, the mother organization 
of Bharatiya Janata Party, Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, Bajrang Dal, Bhara- 
trya Kisan Sangh etal 

Socialists in India offer a truly 
bizarre picture There 1s no socialist 
movement or socialist party worth its 
name (unless, of course, one 1s will- 
ing to accept Amar Singh as the gene- 
ral secretary of asocialist party!) Yet, 
socialists can be found almost every- 
where with the sole exception of the 
communist parties There are George 
Fernandes, Sharad Yadav, Nitish 
Kumar and Digvyay Singh in Janata 
Dal (U), Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
Janeshwar Mishra in Samajwadi 
Party, Laloo Yadav and Shivanand 
Tiwariin Rashtriya Janata Dal, Vasant 
Sathe and N D Tiwart in Congress, 
and Chandra Shekhar in Samarwadi 
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Janata Party, to name only afew There 
are also some partyless individuals 
like Kishan Patnaik who are busy 
working at the grassroots level In 
this respect, there 1s a great similarity 
between the socialists and the naxa- 
lites, both have made a virtue of split- 
ting parties and forming groups 
centred around the personality of a self- 
proclaimed charismatic leader Both 
shareapathologicalantipathy towards 
established communist parties 


Ls socialists are generally con- 
fused with West European social 
democrats The close association that 
leaders such as Fernandes had with 
Socialist International has greatly 
helped reinforce this impression 
However, there 1s a fundamental dif- 
ference between thetwo Social demo- 
cracy in Europe was born out of the 
working class movement, enjoyed a 
long history of leading working class 
struggles and several of its prominent 
leaders were important Marxists of 
theirtime Itsplit after Lenin founded 
the Third International and commu- 
nist parties were set up 1n various 
countries 

On the contrary, socialists in 
India organized themselves 1n 1934 
1n the form of the Congress Socialist 
Party as a faction within the Congress 
Afew like Acharya Narendra Dev were 
influenced by Marxism but a majo- 
rity drew inspiration from Gandhian 
notions of social justice However, in 
the mid-fifties, especially after the 
death of Narendra Dev, Ram Manohar 
Lohiaemerged as the most charismatic 
socialist leader and influenced a gene- 
ration of socialists by virtue of his 
personal honesty and integnity, intellec- 
tual brilliance, irreverential attitude, 
uncompromising nature, and utter 
frankness Barring Chandra Shekhar, 
ND Tiwar1 and Vasant Sathe, most 
others who claim to be socialists today 
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Mulayam Singh Yadav, Sharad Yadav 
orLaloo Yadav 

Lohia made a transition from 
being a protégé of Jawaharlal Nehru 
to becoming his severest critic This 
led him to propound the theory of all- 
encompassing anti-Congressism 
This may have made some sense when 
Congress was enjoying an uninter- 
rupted rule at the Centre and ın a majo- 
rity of states but hardly now when the 
party has been considerably weak- 
ened Still, Mulayam Singh Yadav 
chose, as late as on 16 June this year, 
to make a statement that socialists 
have always been against the Cong- 
ress and would not hesitate to conti- 
nue in their opposition to that party 
George Fernandes too justifies his 
association with the Hindutva forces 
inthe name of anti-Congressism 

However, Madhu Limaye, who 
dedicated his book Socialist-Commu- 
nist Interaction in India to George 
Fernandes on his 60th birthday, 
wrote about Lohia’s policy of non- 
Congressism nits concluding chapter 
“This policy of course demonstrated 
that 1t could destroy the Congress 
monopoly for power, butitbred oppor- 
tunism and lust for power and con- 
taminated the springs of idealism and 
self-sacrifice on which the edifice 
of the Socialist movement had been 
raised ' 


T. ease with which our socialists 
gravitate towards the Sanghis baffling 
to many but if one looks at the analyti- 
cal schema employed by Lohia to 
understand world history, its inevitabil- 
ity becomes amply clear In 1963, four 
years before his death, Lohia, ın the 
Prefaceto his book Marx, Gandhi and 
Socialism, wrote *Nearly hundredand 
fifty years ago, there were nine col- 
oured persons to every white in all 
the world What was nine to one has 
already changedtotwotoone Ofthree 


coloured and one 1$ white The process 
1s not yet halted The Russian and 
American rate of reproduction is higher 
than any in Asia The smug belief that 
increasing prosperity and maturity of 
economy leads necessarily to a shrink- 
ing birth rate 1s proved to have been 
wrong Ifthe Russians and Americans 
go on reproducing themselves at the 
present rate indefinitely against the 
background of the current rates of 
reproduction inAsiaand elsewhere, the 
whites would outnumber thecoloureds 

In the context of a catastrophe, the 
whites might occupy the earth all by 
themselves ' Does this ring a bell? 
Substitute ‘white’ with Muslim and 
‘coloured’ with Hindu and you might 
well be reading an excerpt from an 
RSS pamphlet 


T. propensity to view world history 
interms ofthe exploitation ofthe col- 
oured peoples by the whites led Lohia 
to the conclusion that ‘Marxism 1s 
Europe's weapon againstAsia ' It may 
be mentioned that Lohia spent some 
years 1n Germany during the early 
1930s when Hitler and his National 
Socialism were on the rise Perhaps, 
he was influenced by the German in- 
tellectual environment ofthose times, 
imbibed the idea of explaining histori- 
cal events in terms of antagonistic 
interplay between different races, and 
viewing Marxism as a conspiracy 

It was T Prakasam of the Praja 
Socialist Party, a hugely popular 
leader hailed as Andhra Kesari, who 
set an example of political opportun- 
ism in 1953 by leaving the party in 
order to become the first chief minis- 
ter of the newly constituted Andhra 
Pradesh with Congress support Inthe 
past fifty years, socialists of all hues 
have matched their counterparts 1n 
other parties in this game George 
Fernandes set a new record in politi- 
cal immorality when he defended the 
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a Brilliant speech in the Lok Sabha in 
July 1979 and joining the topplers of 
the same governmentthe nextday 

The topplers, led by Charan 
Sıngh and inspired by Madhu Limaye, 
wanted the members of the erstwhile 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh to relinquish 
their membership of the RSS When 
Atal Beharı Vajpayee and Lal Krishna 
Advani refused to oblige, the Janata 
Party split and the Morarj1 Desai gov- 
ernment fell However, less than ten 
years later, when V P Singhraisedthe 
banner of revolt against Rajiv Gandhi, 
the same Limaye was busy advising 
opposition leaders that the BJP could 
not be ignored and should be included 
inthe anti-Congress alliance 


C. was another distinguishing 
feature of Lohia'sthinking Whilethe 
communists 1gnored this typically 
Indian phenomenon placing exclusive 
emphasis on class, Lohia overempha- 
sized its importance He became a 
strong advocate of reservations not 
only for the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, but also for other 
backward castes His caste-based 
analysis of Indian society provided a 
theoretical justification to the emer- 
gence of caste leaders and his most 
prominent followers such'as Madhu 
Limaye and George Fernandes ended 
up playing second fiddle to a caste 
leader like Charan Singh Subse- 
quently, the next generation of social- 
ists produced leaders such as 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, Nitish Kumar 
and Laloo Prasad Yadav who consoli- 
dated their political position primarily 
as caste leaders of Yadavs and Kurmis 

The anti-Congressism of the 
Lohia variety 1s in tatters today, espe- 
cially after the formation of the Con- 
gress-led United Progressive Alliance 
at the Centre The socialists are as 
usual dispersed among various politi- 
cal parties They have largely forgot- 
ten the example set by leaders such as 


Lohia and Limaye who were second 
to none in terms of their honesty, 
integrity and spartan I1ving They have 
also repudiated the anti-corruption 
legacy of the JP movement to which 
many of them owe their political 
existence and identity 


S us qua socialists are no 
political force today Those, like 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, who still claim 
to be socialists and invoke Lohia's 
name to claim respectability fot their 
actions have nothing to do with the 
basic 1deals of socialism such as 
equitable redistribution of wealth 
and social ownership of means of 
production 

The caste and community allı- 
ances soassiduously builtby Mulayam 
Singh Yadav in Uttar Pradesh face the 
danger of getting dented Following 
the example of Charan Singh, he 
forged an alliance with other back- 
ward castes and the Muslims To keep 
his flock together, he fiercely opposed 
the BJP and the other Hindutva forces 
and earned the support and respect of 
the minority community However, the 
way he formed his government with 
tacit support from the BJP and allowed 
the much-discredited speaker of the 
UPassembly, Kesari Nath Tripathi, to 
continue, sowed the seeds of doubt in 
the minds of his Muslim supporters 

Theupswing in the Congress for- 
tunes 1s a factor that might upset 
Yadav's political calculations How- 
ever, ifthe Congress shakes hands with 
Mayawati, Yadav may make some 
desperate moves Since politics 1s 
supposed to be the art of the 1mpossi- 
ble, one should not be surprised if he, 
who was derisively called Maulana 
Mulayam by BJP leaders, who never 
fought shy of making a show of how 
intensely they despised him, ends upin 
the arms of his declared political foes 

On the other hand, it ıs not clear 
1f the National Democratic Alliance 
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will be able to hold together Much 
will depend on what course of action 
the BJP decides to adopt following its 
dismal defeat Ifit tries to go back to 
its core contentious issues, its allies 
may not be able to stick with ıt The 
JD(U) and the Trinamool Congress 
have already expressed their view that 
the Gujarat riots cost the NDA dearly 
Yet, there is no 1mminent threat to the 
NDA and a realignment of socialists 
seems to bea farcry atthe moment 

Madhu Limaye had realized that 
the schism between the communist 
and socialist movements had done 
harm to both Towards the end of his 
life, he had started advocating that 
the two streams should come closer 
and workintandem ‘The future,’ he 
wrote, ‘seems to be bleak The time ıs 
running out for the forces of socialism 
in India The communists must wake 
up to the need of getting rid of 1deo- 
logical shibboleths, and the socialists 
— to whichever party they belong at 
present — quickly liberate themselves 
fromthecoilsofpower politics Unless 
both come together and take drastic 
steps towards the creation of a new 
movement and a new broad-based 
party of socialist democracy or demo- 
cratic socialism, socialism would be 
wholly marginalized in the coming 
decades ° 


ie years have passed since 
he wrote these lines but his socialist 
colleagues have not paid heed to his 
advice No concerted effort has been 
made sofarto bridge the gulf between 
socialists and communists On the 
contrary, his close comrade George 
Fernandes has Joined hands not 
with the communists but with Hindu 
communalists 

Among the socialists, the only 
non-caste leader of any consequence 
happens tobe Fernandes Other senior 
leaders like Janeshwar Mishra, once 
called ‘Chhota Lohia' (Junior Lohia) 


have faded into insignificance and been 
overtaken by Johny-come-latelys like 
Amar Singh in the Samajwadi Party 
Even Fernandes has been gradually 
losing ground to Kurmi leader Nitish 
Kumar and their feud within the 
Samata Party has become part of poli- 
tical folklore 

While the socialist movement 
was an all-India phenomenon till the 
1970s, the socialists of today are 
confined to their various regions 
Mulayam Singh Yadav does notcount 
in Bihar while Laloo Yadav cannot 
boast of any following in UP Nitish 
Kumar’s influence too is limited to his 
state, Bihar This constraint naturally 
restricts the vision and worldview of 
these leaders who think in all-India 
terms only when the itch to become 
prime minister becomes irresistible 

At the moment, despite various 
hiccups, Mulayam Singh Yadav ıs 
trying hard not to differ from the line 
of action advised by the left parties, 
especially the CPI(M) It 1s difficult 
to predict how long this will last as 
he seems rattled by the unpleasant 
noises being made by Congress lead- 
ers, including Rahul Gandhi, regard- 
ing the future of his government In 
Bihar, Laloo Yadav has secured the 
support of the left parties and forged 
asocial alliance of backward castes — 
primarily Yadavs—and Muslims His 
record of maintaining communal har- 
mony isalsoexemplary But ıt would 
be too much to expect the two Yadav 
leaders to make common cause with 
the communist parties and initiate 
Joint social and political actions 

Any ideology that cuts across 
caste barriers — be it Hindutva or class 
Justice — 1s unlikely to suit the social- 
ist-turned-caste leaders It appears 
certain that our socialists will remain 
a divided lot in the foreseeable future 
and one cannot realistically expect 
from them a concerted attempt to 
revive and strengthen the socialist 
movement 


What lies beneath 
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IF we may use the analogy of Uttar 
Pradesh as an electoral battleground, 
then it must be said it 1s one that wit- 
nessed a war of all against all The 
result was therefore always expected 
to be an indecisive one, it was only the 
degree of defeat (or victory) that was 
difficult to prophesy To those who 
watched the first movements of the 
campaign in Uttar Pradesh, the Con- 
gress appeared on what reporters 
like to call a ‘come-back trail It was 
apparent too that the BJP juggernaut, 
treading heavily across India was 
bound to slow down, if not disinte- 
grate against the strong tide of caste 
and other intra-social equations, care- 
fully engineered and ‘ground-worked’ 
by the Samajwadi Party on one front 
and the BSP on their other flank 
A resurgent Congress led by Sonia 
Gandhi herself was bound to pick off 
the walking wounded of the BJP ina 
few more areas, erstwhile bastions of 
the party such as Bansgaon, Varanasi, 
Mathura, Aligarh and Hapur were lost 
Zoya Hasan writes that Uttar 
Pradeshis * alsothechieflocale for 
the transition to a post-Congress 
polity, and ıs the pivotal site of contes- 
tation between non-Congress groups 
Inter-caste conflict, assertive lower 
castes, and Hindutva politics all mani- 
fest themselves in UP Potentially, the 
most radical challenge to upper caste 
hegemony, the outcome of which 
would affect the overall structure of 
social inequality, ıs taking place in UP 
The way in which conflicts between 
castes and communities are played 
out in UP will influence the course of 
democratic politics in north India and 
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alter the ways of wresting and sus- 
taining political power at the national 
level ’ 

Nevertheless, the contribution 
of Uttar Pradesh to the structure of 
the new politics at the centre has 
been overlooked in the aftermath of 
the general election This 1s largely 
because the Samajwadi Party, which 
won almost half the seats of the state, 
has not been able to manoeuvre itself 
into any role in government formation 
or indeed governance at the centre 
The assessment therefore 1s a belief 
thatthose whorepresent Uttar Pradesh 
donothavearoleatthecentre Yet, the 
fractured result from Uttar Pradesh 1s 
precisely what makes the state count 
in political terms. While most analy- 
ses about this election begin with 
Andhra Pradesh and end with Tamil 
Nadu, few have ventured to study the 
impact that UP has created 


Ths paper looks at certain crucial 
questions which arise from this elec- 
tion result Consequently, it ventures 
to answer them through the perspec- 
tive of electoral statistics, the compet- 
ing themes and issues of the election 
and other data available and collected 
from Uttar Pradesh Certain questions 
that are related to paity performance 
have generic answers inherent to the 
results Often'the causes for one par- 
ty’s defeat and another’s victory are 
interdependent upon ineluctable 
factors, primarily localised in their 
nature Particular questions that fall 
in this category and which we shall 
shortly examine are 

a) What factor or factors were respon- 
sible for the substantial increase in the 
number of seats of the Samajwadi 
Party? 

b) What caused the serious deflation 
of the BJP's political power in the 
state? 

c) Do the results indicate an electoral 
stability forthe Congress inthe state? 


d) Has the BSP’s ability to transfer its 
vote been diminished? 
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A. these questions can be con- 
tested from several points of view, 
the different arguments and respond- 
ing answers can then provide an 
empirical and structural basis for 
larger questions regarding the possi- 
bilities of politics 1n Uttar Pradesh in 
the future 

The basic statistics from Uttar 
Pradesh are given below 


Party Seats'04 %’04  Seats'99 %’99 


INC+ 10 12 64 10 16 07 
BJP+ ll 22 97 27 28 62 
SP 36 26 74 26 25 05 
BSP 19 24 67 14 22 61 
RLD 3 449 2 2 63 


Taking these statistics as struc- 
tural resources, we can begin to qualify 
the positions of the various political 
competitors in the fray At this point 
we approach the reasons for the SP’s 
‘successes’ What indeed were the 
factors that prompted the highest 
return of SP candidates in a general 
election till date? 

The SP gained nineseats onaless 
than 2% swing 1n its favour Among 
these 1t won six seats by narrow mar- 
gins (13,000 votes and less) Chail, 
Mohanlalgany and Farrukhabad are 
cases in point Here the winning mar- 
gin waslessthan 3000 Concurrently, 
the party retained a large number of 
its incumbentconstituencies (15 ofthe 
26 ıt won in 1999) It will serve well 
to remember that Mulayam Singh 
Yadav only contested 65 seats of the 
80 1n UP It is still too early to surmise 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy an 
exact social pattern or behaviour that 
may have worked in the SP's favour 
Nonetheless, it 15 generally true that 
the SP has now inherited the appel 
lation of the only realistic ‘Rainbow 
Coalition’ in the politics of Uttar 
Pradesh While this may be and prob- 


ably is a transitory phenomenon, it 1s 
anew development 

The SP fielded 22 upper caste 
candidates of whom 11 were elected 
Similarly, the highest number of win- 
ning candidates among Muslim, Dalit 
and OBC contestants, seven, seven 
and eleven respectively belong to the 
SP Even among the 17 reserved (SC) 
seats the party scored seven wins, 
higher than any other party Clearly 
there is a correlation between the dis- 
tribution of tickets along caste lines 
and the corresponding vote received 
by the Samaywadis 

While that 1s a feature of pre- 
election tactics, larger and more sus- 
tained reasons for their success 1s the 
choice of issues which the party pur- 
sued for close to two years prior to the 
election and the analogous inability of 
its competitors to confront or prevent 
this pursuit Mulayam Singh Yadav 
alone actively opposed the arbitrary 
and subsequently unpopular fashion 
with which the Mayawati administra- 
tionran the state Consequently, once 
installed as chief minister, his dispen- 
sations towards his core support, the 
OBC's, his ostensible postures of 
opposition to the BJP and the appeal 
that generated among minorities, 
alongside his activism in gaining judi- 
cial respite for popular upper-caste 
leaders —all contributed to preparing a 
comfortable support-base for his party 
in any forthcoming electoral contest 


T. second ancillary to his success 
was the employment of a patrimonial 
bureaucratic and administrative appa- 
ratus 1n the service of his political/ 
electoral aims For it to be a success, 
Mulayam Singh’s social mobilization 
depended heavily upon the interven- 
tion of state authorities which hap- 
pened to a far greater degree than has 
been apparent 1n recent elections 
Political and administrative activism, 
firstasregional opposition and then as 
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aregional administrator was concen- 
trated towards the singular objective 
of gaining success in the Lok Sabha 
election While he was able todo so the 
subsequent desire to use those gatns 
to leverage power at the centre 1s not 
apossibility for Mulayam Singh or his 
party in the near foreseeable future 

This leads us to our final assess- 
ment of whatthat future may be With 
representatives from almost every 
caste and community (the sole excep- 
tion being Brahmins), it ıs possible the 
party might have to dilute its intrinsic 
backward-caste character In order to 
secure similar successes tn the future 
the SP will have to consolidate the 
gains made in this election While 
such logical positions may notappear 
to be irrefutable axioms in the face of 
local orindividual cases, they do pro- 
vide substance and credence to caste 
theories and their impact on politics 
in the state 


T. prime teason for the collapse 
of the BSP-SP coalition government 
in UP in May 1995 was the inability, 
or perhaps the unwillingness of the 
alliance to entertain the demands of 
theirrespective social supporters This 
demonstration of social compulsions 
driving politics also suggests that 
political compulsions are alternatively 
susceptible to 1gnoring these social 
compulsions, sometimes treating the 
breakdown of social demands as a 
necessary tool to consolidate ones 
own core constituency —1n the case of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, the OBC’s 
and Yadavs The position the SP finds 


itself in now 1s the most elaborate and ` 


sophisticated, and at the same time 
complex, articulation of its so far short 
political experience 

If a single party can indeed 
represent the interests of multiple 
social groups then it need not neces- 
sarily be the SP That it has managed 
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closer to inheriting the mantle of the 
Congress at its height, but balancing 
casteequations within its own organi- 
zation will not be so easy Simultane- 
ously the growth of the SP should 
indicate to 1ts natural competitor, 
the Congress, that organizational 
reconditioning and some core pre- 
election management can substan- 
tially improve its position in Uttar 
Pradesh 


t 


T.. brings us to consider the posi- 
tion of the BJP which died at 1ts own 
hand in Uttar Pradesh There is, how- 
ever, little one can analyze about the 
BJP's decline in UP There was not 
much room for foreseeable improve- 
ment for the BJP in the state, at best 
the party could have stood its ground 
Instead, the decline in the party's 
standing inthe state 1s correlated to its 
SIX years ın power 

Was the verdict of Bray and 
Bundelkhand, Awadhand Purvanchal, 
Rohilkhand and other specific seats 
like Allahabad and Aligarh a verdict 
of an ideological revolt? Or was the 
rejection of the BJP a denial of power 
toacentral government that had over- 
looked the administrative and eco- 
nomic problems of the state and its 
people? So severe has been the BJP 
defeat that even its resounding suc- 
cesses in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
and Chhattisgarh put together could 
not cover the deficit of the debacle in 
Uttar Pradesh How did this happen? 

From holding 52 seats in 1998, 
it only managed to win nine this time 
round Among these it retained six but 
gained only three As we mentioned 
earlier, caste combinations wreaked 
havoc against the party’s much 
vaulted and trusted but misinformed 
media campaign The essential con- 
tribution of Brahmin support was 
evidently missing, so much so that 


party icons such as Murli Manohar 
Taahe Vina F atiune and Quinam: 


Chinmayanand all lost their seats In 
the top-seven Brahmin dominated 
seats the voter turnout was below the 
state average of 48% More crucially, 
while the BJP had held all these seats 
in the 1999 general election, it lost 
every one of them in this one 

Furthermore, the Rajput vote 
gave battle to.the BJP's aspirations 
everywhere itcounted Finally, 1t was 
the tactical missives to the Muslims of 
UP by none other than former Prime 
Minister Vajpayee himself which cre- 
ated a reaction within his own party 
The only group that took his saluta- 
tions of peace sincerely and seriously 
was the RSS, VHP and Bajrang Dal 
cadres and workers who then partici- 
pated in the election merely as a walk- 
oncrowd 


A. another level, what counted in 
terms of governance elsewhere did not 
make sense to the electorate of UP The 
administrative and or governmental 
compass of the party at the centre left 
the daily lives of the party supporters 
untouched Atthe same time there was 
no credible explanation for the Ram 
Mandiragendaremaining unfulfilled, 
despite frantic and desperate attempts 
by the BJP to appear concerned in the 
last days of the NDA government It 
was this dual disassociation, an absent 
social/casteist/sectarian base for the 
first time coupled with an inability 
to bring any economic or material 
change to its erstwhile supporters 
that hurt the BJP 

The only external factor that 
worked against the BJP was the choice 
of issues upon which it engaged its 
national ‘enemy’, the Congress 
Plainly for the BJP there were no 
issues but the sole symbol of the Con- 
gress campaign, personified in Sonia 
Gandhi, which deserved the party's 
flak Ultimately, this was a misin- 
formed strategy which did not work, 
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The Congress has also suffered 
a reverse in Uttar Pradesh, having 
dropped almost 4% of its .vote-share 
from the 1999 results, although the 
12 64% 1s still far higher than what the 
party received in the intervening 
Vidhan Sabhaelections of 2002 What 
differentiates the Congress position 
from that of its competitors 1s that, by 
and large, its weakness lies ın a 
chronic and overwhelming organiza- 
tional paralysis rather than any social 
or political factor As late as 1998 the 
Congress election campaigns gene- 
rated hostility from vast sections of 
the UP electorate While for the first 
time since 1985 that 1s no longer true, 
the period out of office and influence, 
particularly at aregional level, resulted 
in an internal crisis of infrastructure 
and organization that could turn good- 
will into votes that matter 


A state level crises of leadership, a 
generally weak and faction-ridden 
district level workforce, coupled with 
an inability, bordering on refusal, to 
highlight issues effectively hasın turn 
weakened the level of the party’s poli- 
tical activism in the state The other 
external factors which affect the party 
are therefore a result of this preceding 
organizational weakness Itis difficult 
in such a situation to assess whether 
Congress has stabilized itself within 
the state polity Statistics would sug- 
gest 1t has, after all the number of 
seats the party won do not indicate a 
decline Moreover, it has successfully 
challenged the BJP 1n a number of 
seats 1n the state and can perhaps 
develop this progress further Recent 
postures of Sonia Gandhi herself sug- 
gest a willingness within the party 
leadership to adopt confrontational 
rather than ‘co-habitational’ politics 
vis-à-vis its strategy for Uttar Pradesh 

Despite these circumstantial 
developments the party must not 1n1- 
tiate any political action which substi- 


tutes the present government with 
justanother non-Congress formation 
The results of the election are a motion 
towards greater acceptability for the 
party in UP but they are nota mandate 
to rule Forty candidates of the party 
among the 73 in the fray polled less 
than 10% of the vote At the same 
time unexpected gains — in Varanasi, 
Bansgaon, Aligarh, Hapur and 
Mathura — are certainly promising 
The intervening gap between these 
two divergent trends 1s too large and 
will not allow any momentum to be 
sustained unless there 1s some effec- 
tive and credible correction of the 
leadershipcrises in the state 

In UP, as opposed to the rest of 
the country, the Congress cannot hope 
to make acomeback with the support 
of any other political party It must 
traverse this ground on its own and it 
has the strength and resources todo so 
That finally 1s what the results indi- 
cate A restructuring of the Brahmin- 
Mushmcombine is quite possible, and 
tt has quite evidently proved success- 
ful ın a number of seats Similarly, 
with Mulayam bound to face social 
pressures from within there 1s no rea- 
son why the splinters of this possible 
disintegration cannot be bound to the 
cause of a Congress revival 


The final factor 1s of course the 
Bahujan Samay Party (BSP) and its 
leader Mayawati On surface ıt would 
appear that she 1s progressing from 
strength to strength From 2 07% of 
the vote and a couple seats in 1989 the 
BSP received 24 6796 ofthe vote and 
won 19 seats in 2004 A tremendous 
success? Not if one looks at the results 
more closely Of the 80 seats in Uttar 
Pradesh, the BSP has only ever man- 
aged to retain four seats (since 1989), 
including Mayawati’s own seat of 
Akbarpur A look at the reserved 
(SC) seats shows an even worse 
track record of holding on to its seats 


Again it 1s only the Akbarpur seat 
of Mayawati that the party has ever 
retained 


S, if we consider the hypothesis 
of the total transferability of the BSP 
vote, whatconclusion can onedrawon 
the basis of this data? Clearly, ıt takes 
much more than the dalit vote, sub- 
stantial though it 1s, for the BSP to 
advance Atthe same time how credi- 
ble are the claims of the party about 
transferring ability when it cannot 
even retain its seats among the 
reserved (SC) constituencies? In the 
2004 Lok Sabha elections Mayawati 
went into the fray with a dalit, Mus- 
lim and OBC combine, of her 80 
candidates in UP 63 belonged to either 
of these social groups At first sight 
this suggests a competition with the 
social base ofthe SP Simultaneously 
it challenges the Congress effort to 
rebuild its own base in the state on any 
strong dalit support 

Inconclusion it would be appro- 
priate to once again underline the sig- 
nificance of the fractured verdict of 
Uttar Pradesh to the changed scenario 
at the centre There can be no doubt 
that the UP results were prompted by 
astrong regionalism which effectively 
blunted the campaigns and strategies 
of the national parties Nonetheless, 
Uttar Pradesh cannot become seques- 
tered politically or ın policy matters 
because both the BJP and Congress 
require a revival tn the politics of 
the state 

The indications from the elec- 
tion results may not suggest arole for 
the majority of the newly elected MP’s 
from Uttar Pradesh However, now 
more than ever, it 1s the national par- 
ties which must confront regionalism 
as well as each other in UP What 
continues to lie beneath 1s a war of all 
against all until there ts one definite 
victor The chances of that happening 
immediately remain remote 


J 


THE outcome of the 2004 Lok Sabha 
elections was essentially determined 
1n Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Tamil 
Nadu Of course, the Congress 1m- 
proved in Maharashtra and Gujarat 
But it 1s in these former states that the 
Congress and tts allies made spectacu- 
lar gains and thus turned the tables on 
the NDA Each of these states seems 
to have voted the way they did for dif- 
ferent reasons 

In Andhra Pradesh the claim of 
a spectacular economic performance 
by the two-term incumbent TDP gov- 


* For copies of the two reports cited, email 
cpasind@ yahoo co in or write to Centre For 
Policy Alternatives, B5/105C Safdarjang 
Enclave, New Delhi 110029 
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ernment was convincingly rejected 
In Bihar the allegations of bad govern- 
ance and corruption came to naught 
and the RJD spearheaded electoral 
formation came through, despite its 
unbroken fourteen-year innings gov- 
erning India's poorestand most poorly 
performing state 

In Tamil Nadu, the state that had 
posted the bestresults in the South, the 
fastest growing region in India, the 
people unceremoniously turfed out 
the AIADMK government On the 
face of it, it would seem that corrup- 
tionand misuse of political office had 
becomeanissue Butthis government 
was headed by the very same lady 
whocameto office amte snectacnlarly 
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despite several cases of corruption 
pending against her 

It all gets very confusing The 
CEO, The Economic Times man of the 
year, and Bull Gates’ pal gets the boot, 
the proxy government in bottom of the 
heap Bihar gets a pat on its back, while 
a government that generally was deli- 
vering the goods as it was supposed to, 
is Skewered and quartered with tts fat 
still in the fire Trying to make sense 
of this 1s notan easy task 

Quite clearly there 1s seldom a 
single reason for voting out govern- 
ments The reasons also change 
Though there are several factors that 
make for an adverse mandate, there 1s 
usually a main reason This could vary 
depending onlocalconditions People 
who write after election results are 
declared seem to prefer conclusions 
like ‘rejected by the people’ or ‘sent 
out packing’ or ‘loss of confidence’, 
but this 1s seldom the case What more 
commonly happens ts usually a mar- 
ginal shift 1n support, and sometimes 
a realignment of votes cast to diffe- 
rentformations Theerosion of support 
israrely steep as most well established 
parties generally havea loyal base It’s 
a small minority that makes the diffe- 
rence between winning and losing 


I. that 1s so, are issues all that impor- 
tant? Even the post Emergency man- 
date to the JP-led coalition was less 
than 50% of the votes cast Objec- 
tively speaking in terms of percentage 
of the total vote, the Congress didn't 
do all that badly But ın a first past the 
post system such as ours, results get 
horribly skewed Consequently politi- 
cal analysts and writers are prone to 
making sweeping conclusions The. 
truth 1s that we have neverreally under- 
stood how and why people vote the 
way they do We might never be able 
to fully unravel voter preferences 
for the subject is complex with far 
too many variables that make even 


the largest sample size poll surveys 
inadequate 

But certain electoral truths are 
universal It’s commonplace that ina 
democracy governments are moie 
often voted out, seldom voted in Peo- 
ple vote out governments on the basis 
of issues that affect core values — such 
as corruption — hence called valence 
issues, or over bread and butter or 
pocketbook (wallet) 1ssues Whatever 
be the reality, 1t1s perceptions that mat- 
ter But no perception can be created 
without reality to back it up 


P. of mismanagement 
leading to economic costs to the popu- 
lace are always difficult to overcome 
The perception could be a result of 
the overall price rise or paucity of 
new jobs or a feeling of being left 
behind or all these and more When 
there 1s no dominant or overwhelming 
valence issue, like Bofors, then bread 
and butter issues dominate This then 
brings us to the old adage of Tip 
O’Neill, the former Speaker of the US 
House of Representatives, that ‘all 
politics are local ’ This seems to be 
true in India too Local issues seldom 
go away unless something truly over- 
whelming happens, as in 1984 when 
Indira Gandhi was assassinated or in 
1977 when the Emergency excesses 
caused a wave of revulsion ın north- 
ern India 

While the 2004 electoral calcu- 
lus was favourable in Bihar and 
Tamul Nadu with the locally dominant 
Congress allies being able to stitch 
together formidable new coalitions 
to successfully challenge the NDA 
grouping, in Andhra Pradesh it was 
notthecase The Congress and itspart- 
ners went head to head against pretty 
much the same formation that tri- 
umphed 1n 1999, and with a much 
hyped performance card in its favour 
Vajpayee and Chandrababu Naidu on 
the same side seemed much too formi- 


dable to beat Yet the TDP was com- 
prehensively defeated 

The evidence suggests that the 
reality was far different from the hype 
and this seems to have finally caught 
up with Chandrababu Naidu For the 
actual Chandrababu Naidu scorecard 
was at variance from what the pink 
papers, the CIL and multilateral agen- 
cies made believe abouthim The real 
shocker was that even a consummate 
and crafty political pro like Naidu 
didn't seem to realize that such 
endorsements were, in general, the 
kiss of electoral death as they only 
served to confirm the worst fears the 
general public had about him and the 
TDP government 


l. politics it 1s as important to choose 
the right enemies, as it 1s to have the 
right friends Having the fat cats, 
Indian and foreign, for enemies actu- 
ally helps as it then serves to image a 
leader as pro-poor, which ıs where the 
vote ıs The problem for Naidu got 
compounded when perception began 
to coincide with reality So itis neces- 
sary to delve a bit into the reality of 
Andhra Pradesh 

But before we get into that, a 
little about Bihar For 14 years Laloo 
Yadav has politically towered over 
Bihar even as turmoil engulfed him 
from all directions On the personal 
front things couldn’t have been worse 
for him He was charged with corrup- 
tion and arrested for a longish spell 
Even now he remains free on bail that 
has to be periodically renewed The 
performance card of Bihar could not 
be worse It comes last on almost all 
economic and social indices The only 
bright spot on the Bihar record 1s that 
primary school enrolment is slightly 
better than the national average, but 
then this could be because it has more 
young people as a percentage 

Yet Laloo Prasad's RJD-led 
alliance performed brilliantly It came 
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from behind and, confounding all polls 
and conventional wisdom, hit the 
NDA for asix The NDA’s campaign 
focused onthe RJD government's fail- 
ures and tts Bihar campaign chief, the 
former I&B Minister Ravi Shankar 
Prasad, incidentally brought out at 
GOI expense, a booklet highlighting 
these failures But it did not work 
Laloo Prasad had an antidote He used 
aCPAS study, “The Economic Stran- 
gulation of Bihar’ ,tomaximumadvan- 
tage The CPAS study highlighted the 
economic deprivation suffered by 
Bihar for many decades, but acceler- 
ated during the NDA’s tenure The 
RJD campaign posed a simple ques- 
tion Bihar had 13 ministers in the 
Vajpayee government, yet why did it 
get so little? The NDA apparently had 
no answer 

Knowledgeable pundits will 
turn out reams about the caste consoli- 
dation 1n Bihar and how Ramvilas 
Paswan's dalit vote base tilted matters 
in favour of the RJD led alliance But 
the little research available on how 
castes vote does not suggest that they 
vote en bloc Even in communally 
polarized Gujarat over 22% of Mus- 
lims voted for the BJP Issues do shape 
perceptions and people vote accord- 
ing to their perceptions 


T. four southern Indian states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu after languishing 
behind the North and West in terms of 
economic growth in the ’80s surged 
ahead in the ’90s by posting a growth 
rate of 6 0%, ahead of the national 
GDP growth of 5 6% While this 
higher GDP growth has given the 
South an aura of progress and good 
governance, it masks much diversity 
in performance The CPAS published 
a detailed comparison of the progress 
made by the four South Indian states 
and the conclusions of ‘Last ın the 
South’ was widely disseminated by 


excerpts published in many leading 
newspapers in the South 

The conclusions of the study 
were quite different from generally 
held perceptions among the opinion 
leaders Contrary to their view, AP 
actually fared poorly and came out as 
the laggard inthe South Quite clearly 
Tamil Nadu was the big performer in 
overall terms, despite Kerala keeping 
its traditional lead in terms of human 
development 

Tamil Nadu had kept ahead of 
the national GDP growth rates for the 
8th, 9thand 10th Plan periods Andhra 
Pradesh’s performance, languishing 
last in the South, was also below the 
all-India average Tamil Nadu's per 
capita GDP of Rs 14,592 90 was well 
ahead of AP's Rs 11,293 40, which 1s 
also behind the all-India per capita of 
Rs 11,625 20 It would seem that this 
gap has only widened during the 9th 
Plan period (1997-2002) when AP 
went well behind the other southern 
states with a poor economic growth of 
just 4 60%, at a time when India’s 
GDP grew at5 50% 


T. decline in the incidence of pov- 
erty truly reveals the poverty of results 
in Andhra In 1983 the incidence of 
poverty in AP was the lowest in the 
South at 28 9% Howeverin 2001, AP 
(15 8%) lost its first position to Kerala 
(12 7%) But what should cause even 
more concern 1s the rate of change 
AP’s incidence of poverty changed by 
13 1%, while that of Tamil Nadu 
dropped by 30 6% from 51 7% to 
21 1% Keralachangedfrom 40 4% to 
12 7% while Karnataka improved 
from 38 2% to 20 0% 

It ıs ın terms of absolute num- 
bers that the figures are more telling 
The number of poor in Tamil Nadu 
shrank from 260 1 lakh in 1983to 130 
lakh in 2001, while the number of poor 
in AP that stood at 164 6 lakh in 1983 
dropped to 119 0 lakh in 2001 Thus 


while 130 Olakh people moved above. 
the poverty line between 1983 to 2001 

in Tamil Nadu, the corresponding 
figure in AP was just 45 6 lakh Quite 
clearly this was not enough to ‘feel 

good’ about 


E... in terms of change ın yield 
of foodgrains, AP billed as the granary 
of the South, had not done as well as 
other states during the last decade 
Tamil Nadu's yield of 2,461 kgs/hec- 
tare was the highest with Kerala and 
AP following with 2,094 kgs/hectare 
and 2,089 kgs/hectare respectively 
Karnataka with a yield of just 1,412 
kgs/hectare was the lowest, but the 
improvement of 55 296 between 
1990-2000 was the highest while the 
corresponding change for AP and 
Tamil Nadu was about 3096 each 

AP's record on the industrial 
front too was just as poor Of the four 
southern states APregiste1ed the low- 
est gross industrial output of just 
Rs7,707 0 Notonly isthislowerthan 
the all-India average (Rs 8,965 0) it 
1s less than half the figure recorded 
by the southern leader, Tamil Nadu 
(Rs 15,523 0) Even in terms of value 
addition AP (Rs 1,128 0) trailed the 
rest Though AP 1s only marginally 
behind Kerala (Rs 1,162 0) it is well 
behind Karnataka (Rs 1,668 0) and 
Tamil Nadu (Rs2,517 0) 

Butdevelopment is not just about 
economic growth AP's performance in 
the critical areas generally accepted 
as the basic criteria to measure deve- 
lopment has been patchy at best The 
increase i literacy between 1991-2001 
was an impressive 38 5%, well over 
the 23 5% achieved during 1981-91 
Still AP's literacy level is only 61 1%, 
below theall-Indialevelof65 4% But 
it would not be correct to judge AP's 
performance as better than the other 
three southern states forthey started at 
higher levels and that influences the 
rateof growth 
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Kerala, for instance, had a lite- 
racy level of 81 6% ın 1981 and that 
went up to 90 9% in 2001 Literacy in 
Tamil Nadu grew from 54 4% ın 1981 
to73 5976 1n 2001 Karnataka has been 
the real poor performer here with 
change from 46 2% 1n 1981 to 67 0% 
in 2001 Thus we see that AP, which 
was a good 10 5% behind Karnataka 
in 1981, had closed the gap down to 
5 9% in 2001 This ts the other big 
southerri irony, for Karnataka was, 
till the election results at least, often 
held up as the other big performer in 
theSouth 


l. terms of population growth too 
Karnataka fared poorly by registering 
the highest decennial growth of 
17 3% APgrewat 13 9% while Tamil 
Nadu (11 2%)and Kerala (9 4%) were 
well ahead All the southern states 
were well below the all-India popula- 
tion growth of 21 396 during 1991- 
2001 

But when it came to infant mor- 
tality rates (IMR) Andhra's perform- 
ance was truly miserable While the 
all-India IMR dropped from 104/ 
1000 to 66/1000 between 1981-2001, 
AP’s IMR dropped from 86/1000 to 
66/1000 Keralaby contrast achieved 
an IMR of just 11/1000 taking it close 
to developed country levels Karna- 
taka (58/1000) and Tamil Nadu (49/ 
1000) too have fared much better 
than AP 

Life expectancy at birth 1s 
another determinant of development 
Here also AP was behind the other 
southern states The performance of 
Tamil Nadu on this count has been the 
best with additions of 3 8% and 4 3% 
for males and females respectively 
while the corresponding increases for 
AP have been 1 2% and 1 1% respec- 
tively APthat had a better life expect- 
ancy for men than the all-India 
average (60 8 to 60 1) fell behind the 
national average for 1996-2001 of 


62 4 years by achieving 61 5 years In 
the case of women the all-India aver- 
age increased by two years from 61 4 
years to 63 4 years from 1991-2001 
while that of AP increased slightly 
from 63 years to 63 7 for the same 
period The national 1ncrease in the 
life expectancy for women at 3 3% 
was thrice the APincrease of 1 1% 
AP's poor performance on varı- 
ous development indices meant that 
the state was relegated to the last spot 
in the human development index 
among the four southern states In 
1991 AP was ranked a low 23 among 
the 32 states and Union Territories 
ranked as perthe index While among 
the four states Kerala (3) took top hon- 
ours, Tamil Nadu (14) and Karnataka 
(19) also fared better than AP While 
the four southern states have moved 
smartly up the national ladder, their 
orderremains the same in 2001 


W.: AP’s performance on varı- 
ous socio-economic indicators has 
been less than exemplary, the state’s 
political support to the NDA govern- 
ment ensured that it benefited dis- 
proportionately tn terms of central 
assistance Of the four states AP 
received the highest (Rs 1,292 8) 
cumulative per capita grants from the 
Centre forthe period 2000-01 to 2002- 
03 While Karnataka (Rs 1,127 2) 
was aclose second, Kerala (Rs 793 6) 
and Tamil Nadu (Rs 777 9) were way 
behind 

Despite this AP's spending on 
some of the key development indica- 
tors is not impressive AP's spending 
oneducation for 2000-01 wasthelow- 
est (Rs 493 9) among the four states 
The all-India average (Rs 586 8) for 
the corresponding period was also 
much higher Kerala was the highest 
spender (Rs 827 8)inthe South AP's 
(Rs 140 1) spending on medical and 
public health was only better than 
Karnataka (Rs 64 2) and was below 


the all-India figure (Rs 157 2) Onthe 
other hand Tamil Nadu (Rs 160 8) and 
Kerala (Rs 187 8) spent much higher 
sums of money 

So what happened in the South? 
Chandrababu seems to have lost 
because the perception he tried to cre- 
ate about himself did not coincide with 
the reality The defeat was compre- 
hensive as the TDP lost in every sub- 
region and even 1n the twin cities of 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad, which 
he was accused of pampering at the 
cost of rural areas But Jayalalithaa 
whose regime did extremely well by 
comparison also lost In her case it 
seems that the perception of a capri- 
cious, self-centred and remote Jeader 
overrode the reality of a state domg 
much better than the neighboring 
states 


T. Bihar 1s India's poorest and 
most backward state 1s undeniable 
The facts speak for themselves But 
what makes its situation unique 1s that 
Bihar 1s the only state in India where 
poverty levels are uniformly at the 
highest level (46-70%) m all the sub- 
regions The annual real per capita 
income of Bihar of Rs 36501s about a 
third of the national average of Rs11, 
625 Biharisalsotheonly Indian state 
where the majority of the population, 
52 47%, 1s literate 

But Bihar has its bright spots 
also Its infant mortality rate 1s 62 per 
1000, which 1s below the national 
average of 66 per 1000 But what 1s 
interesting 1s that it ıs better than not 
just states like UP (83) and Orissa (91), 
but even states like AP and Haryana 
(both66) Even in terms of life expect- 
ancy, the average Bihari male lives a 
year longer (63 6 yrs) than the average 
Indian male (62 4 yrs) and'the state's 
performance in increasing lıfe spans 
has been better than most during the 
past three years Bihar has 7 04 mn 
hectares underagriculture and its yield 
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of 1679 kgs per hectare, while less 
than the national average of 1739 kgs 
per hectare 1s better than that of six 
other states, which include some big 
agricultural states like Karnataka and 
Maharashtra Despite this, in overall 
socio-economic terms, Bihar ts quite 
clearly in terrible shape 


A. opposed to an all-India per 
capita developmental expenditure 
(from 2000 to 2002) of Rs 6748 50, 
Bihat’s1s less than half at Rs 3206 00 
While development expenditure 
depends on a bunch of factors includ- 
ing a state's contribution to the natio- 
nal exchequer, no logic can explain 
away the per capita Tenth Plan size, 
which at Rs 2533 80 is less than a 
third of that of states like Gujarat 
(Rs9289 10), Karnataka (Rs 8260 00) 
and Punjab (Rs 7681 20) Thisbecame 
the fulcrum of the RJD campaign 
focusing on the economic deprivation 
of Bihar 

Simple and sound economic 
logic tells us that when a region 1s 
falling behind, not just behind but well 
behind, it calls for a greater degree of 
investment in its progress and develop- 
ment It1s analogous to giving a weak 
or sick child in the family better nutri- 
tion and greater attention Only in the 
animal kingdom do we see survival of 
the fittest with the weak and infirm 
neglected, deprived and even killed 
Instead of this we see that Bihar 1s 
being systematically dented, let alone 
the additional assistance 1ts economic 
and social condition deserves, but also 
what 15 its rightful due From the piti- 
ful per capita investment in Bihar, it 1s 
obvious that the central government 
has been systematically starving Bihar 
offunds This message seemed to have 
gone homeand shifted focus from what 


_ the RJD did or did not do for Bihar, to 


what the NDA did notdo for Bihar The 
RJDattributed it all to adversarial poli- 
tics ofa low order 


That politics havea lot to do with 
neglectis seen from the fact that while 
AP received Rs 3507 60 crore (1998 
to 2000) as ‘additional central assist- 
ance for externally aided projects ın 
state plans', Bihar just received 
Rs 306 90 crore Even in terms of 
grants from the central government 
(2000 to 2002), Bihar fares poorly It 
received Rs 4047 30 crore while AP 
topped the list with Rs 9790 OO crore 

Bihar has also been neglected as 
far as net loans from the Centre are 
concerned Itreceived just Rs 2849 60 
as against Rs 6902 20 by AP from 
2000-02 It's only in terms of per 
capita share of central taxes do we see 
Bihar getting its due This gross 
neglect by the central government is 
reflected 1n the low per capita central 
assistance (additional assistance, 
grants and net loans from the centre) 
received by Bihar in 2001. While AP 
received Rs 625 60 per capita, Bihar 
gotapaltry Rs276 70 


T. results of the economic strangu- 
lation of Biharcan be seen in the abys- 
mally low investments in the state 
government's four major develop- 
mentthrusts Bihar's percapita spend- 
ing on roads 1s Rs 44 60, that 1s just 
38% of the national average, which 1s 
Rs 117 80 Similarly, for irrigation 
and flood control Bihar spends just 
Rs 104 40 on a per capita basis as 
opposed to the national average of 
Rs 199 20 

Now the question of how much 
did Bihar ‘forego’? If Bihar were 
given just the all-India per capita ave- 
rage, ıt would have got Rs 48,216 66 
crore for the 10th Five Year Plan ins- 
tead of the Rs 21,000 00 crore it has 
been allocated And ıt would have got 
Rs 44,830 crore as credit from banks 
instead of the Rs 5635 76 crore it 
actually got, if it were to get the bene- 
fit of the prevalent national credit/ 
deposit ratio 


Similarly, Bihar received a pit- 
tance from the financial institutions, 
a mere Rs 551 60 per capita? as 
opposed to the national average of 
Rs 4828 80 per capita. This could 
presumably be explained away by the 
fact that Bihar now hardly witnesses 
any industrial activity Butno excuses 
can be made for the low investment 
by NABARD On a cumulative per 
capita basis (2000 to 2002) Bihar 
received just Rs 11900 from 
NABARD as against Rs164 80 by 
AP and Rs 306 30 by Punjab Itcan be 
nobody’s argument that there 1s no 
farming in Bihar Ifthe financial insti- 
tutions were to invest 1n Bihar at the 
national per capita average, the state 
would have got Rs 40,020 51 crore as 
investment instead of just Rs 4571 59 
crore that it actually received 


Q.. clearly Bihar ıs not only 
being denied its due share, but there 
18 a flight of capital from Bihar, India’s 
poorest and most backward state This 
1s a cruel paradox indeed The cycle 
then becomes vicious This capital 
finances economic activity in other 
regions, leading to a higher cycle of 
taxation and consequent injection of 
greater central government assistance 
there If one were to use harsher lan- 
guage, it can be said that Bihar 1s 
being systematically exploited, and 
destroyed by denying its rightful share 
of central funds 

To good measure Laloo Yadav 
in his inimitable style conveyed to 
his people that the jeering of Bihar's 
political elite and its polity that has 
become a standard feature of our 
national discourse served only as a 
smokescreen to deny its rightful due 
It was also downright insulting to 
Bihar Vajpayee didn't help his cause 
very much by telling a Patna audience 
that while he was ‘Atal’, he was nota 
‘Bihar’ St only buttressed what Laloo 
Yadav was telling Bihar, 


Ritual of political rhetoric 


ASHA SARANGI 
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ELECTIONS ın India are times to 
exercise the power of rhetoric by poli- 
tical parties and their leaders Over the 
years rhetoric, ‘an art of persuasion 
and reasoning’ as Aristotle defined it, 
has become a legitimate political prac- 
tice Political campaigns in India since 
the early seventies have been visibly 
dominated by uses of rhetorical lan- 
guage and discourse that try to estab- 
lish an electoral communicative order 
In their quest for exercising commu- 
nicative power within the political 
system, the competing political repre- 
sentatives of political parties engage 
intensely in manufacturing forms of 
language to identify and share the 
world-view of the electorate 
However, there 1s an implicit 
meaning-system working within this 
communicative order as manifested in 
theuseofrhetoricallanguage Though 
suchalanguage falls short of being an 
ideological sign-system (Voloshinov/ 
Bakhtn), it nevertheless establishes 
the signifter-signifted relationship 
(Saussure) within this kind of a use 
An 1mportant question 1s, how do we 
understand the making of political 
rhetoric in a given society, and what 
are the modalities of its structuration 
and articulation in a linguistically 
diverse society such as India? Can we 
discern alogical coherence and struc- 


ture 1n the uses of political rhetoric? 
Is rhetoric simply a strategic use of a 
language? Is there a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between political rhetoric 
and its social reproduction? What 
are the domains and sites of political 
rhetoric? 

In his Treatise on Rhetoric, 
Aristotle sets up the relationship bet- 
ween rhetoric and logic on three main 
counts — that both are founded on the 
natural faculty of individuals, that 
both use *opposite inferences', and 
both are indifferent to truth and false- 
hood though they must choose either 
of them ! It is important to see how 
rhetoric becomes a particular form 
of language or what Paul Corcoran 
calls a ‘public discourse’ and “public 
resource’ Corcoran further argues 
that the term language as a political 
phenomenon has to be understood in 
terms of art, creativity and method ? 

Aristotle, in his views, makes a 
distinction between political rheto- 
ric and general rhetoric, the former 
derived from political authority and 
status Making the distinction bet- 
ween pre-literate and literate societies 
inthe use of language, Corcoran states 


1 Paul E Corcoran, Political Language and 
Rhetoric (Austin University of Texas Press, 
1979) 


2 Corcoran, Ibid, p 6 
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(that) 'in pre-literatesocieties, langu- 
age—the word -—1s itself magic whereas 
in early literate societies, a technique 
of articulating conflict develops that 
recognizes the speakers’ own compo- 
sition of speech — rhetoric 1s created 
by the skilful, that ıs, by a literate user 
of language '? 


A brief analysis of the elections 
2004 with regard to the language of 
rhetoric used, and the historical line- 
ages of political rhetoric in India since 
the first general elections ın 1952, can 
help us understand it as a ‘form of art 
and literature ’* More than earlier 
elections, the 2004 elections wit- 
nessed the intrusive impact of techno- 
logical intervention in mechanically 
reproducing the art of political rheto- 
ric in the domains of audio-video, 
cyber, print and telecommunication 
Technology moved rhetoric beyond 
an art of persuasion, and invoked mul- 
tiple voices and images of praise and 
ridicule affecting the formation of 
electoral political discourse and its 
power 

Whether it was the question of 
indigenous national identity of lan- 
guage and land against Naveen 
Patnaik (Ortya), Omar Abdullah 
(Kashmir) and Sonia Gandhi (Hindi 
and Hindustan), their political bete 
noire continued to engage in the poli- 
tical mud slinging in this election ? 
Laloo Prasad Yadav, chief of Rash- 


3 Corcoran, Ibid, p 44 


4 Ronald Barthes considers rhetoric as a 
work of art and literature Barthes's analysis 
of rhetoric moves it beyond an art of persuasion 
toatormoflanguage He dwellsuponthe Rus- 
sian formalist Jakobson’s linguistic analysis, 
distinguishing six factors that fogether account 
for the making of rhetoric —recerver, context, 
teferent, contact, code and the message itself 
For Jakobson, there 1s both a structural and 
functional aspect of a language when or not it 
becomes literary Ronald Barthes, ‘Literature 
as Rhetoric’ in Elizabeth and Tom Burns (ed), 
Soctology of Literature and Drama (London 
Penguin, 1973) 


trrya Janata Dal (RJD) and known for 
his wit and crass humour, asked the 
RJD supporters at an election meeting 
inChapra, ‘Lath1utthavan, tel pilaavan, 
Bhaajpa bhaghaavan’ (Take your 
lathis, oil them well and chase the 
BJPout) 

Laloo Yadav, a magician with 
language, inventing unusual expres- 
sions in his native tongue Bihari, has 
certainly foregrounded rhetorical 
language ın Indian politics as never 
before Forexample, take two slogans 
illustrating the role of money, muscle 
and political power coined and cir- 
culated by the RJD 1n Barh constitu- 
ency of Bihar, ‘Bahubali ko crore, dal 
badloo ko lakh, janata ko mila khaak, 
yehi hai sukhad ahsas’ (Crore to the 
muscle-man, lakh to defector, nothing 
for people, this 1s the happy ending) 
or ‘Yahan nakad Narayan se takkar 
hai, ek Birla aur ek fakir hai, note 
diye aur vote bhi dytye’ (referring to 
JD (U) candidate Nitish Kumar roll- 
ing in wealth like a Birla but the RID 
candidate being a poor man (fakir), 
so give your votes as well as notes) 


Cig names has been an all-time 
favourite game of Indian politicians 
Lookatjustafew of such expressions 
Pramod Mahajan dubbed NCP (Natio- 
nalist Congress Party) leader Sharad 
Pawar the ‘Elizabeth Taylor of Indian 
politics’ for his frequent alliances with 


5 Congress and BJP, thetwo dominant parties 
in this election, produced numerous audio- 
visual videos and cassettes prepared by pro- 
fessional singers Populai Hindi songs were 
recast, plagarized and sung by a band ot sing- 
ers for both parties Whether it was BJPdhool 
ka phool by Congress or Phool khil gaya by 
BJP, the prominent party leaders of both par- 
ties were subject to ridicule and praise in these 
cassettes The song Mahashakti Bharat, 
Shaktishali Bhajapa, eulogizes Vajpayee as the 
parthasarathi (the charioteer) of development 
tousher india in ram rajya to eradicate poverty 
Inall, twelve songs were recorded 1n thus mu- 
sic cassette and about one Jakh cassettes and 
CDs were distributed to tea stalls and paan ven- 
dors across the country Kumar Sanu, who 


the Congress Party, Shiv Sena chief 
Bal Thackeray dubbed Congress a 
*party of eunuchs', and Pawar com- 
pared Thackeray to an ‘emaciated 
tiger’ Mayawati of Bahuyan Samaj 
Party (BSP) and Laloo Yadav of RJD 
have deployed the language of ridi- 
cule and shame in criticizing upper 
caste dominance, c f. well-rhymed 
expressions such as Mayawatt’s slo- 
gans of “Tilak, tarazu aur talwar, inko 
maro joote char’ or ‘Brahman, bania, 
thakur chor, baki sab hain DS4’ (The 
three upper castes are thieves and 
should be kicked away) $ 


I. a socially fragmented society, 
political parties thrive and survive 
through their constituencies that 
have the potential to influence the 
winability of their candidates The 
language used by political contestants 
needs to capture voters’ imagination 
When Mahendra Singh Tikait, the 
Bhartrya Kisan Union leader, quipped 
and said, '(Dtis the gur (Jaggery) fail, 
not feel good’ (foi sugarcane growers 
have not been paid their dues) it was 
welcomed as an appropriate counter 
to the ‘feel good factor’ In this elec- 
tion the Congress party 1eplaced its 
old slogan of 'garibi hatao' (remove 
poverty) by ‘aam admi bachao’ (save 
the common man) 

A number of slogans used by the 
Congress party in this election weie 
aimed at development “Congress ka 
haath aam nagrik ke saath’ (Cong- 
ress’ hand, common man’s hand), the 


Joined the BJP, sang, 'Atalji do dekha to arsa 
laga', an adaptation of his popular song trom 
the film 1942 ALove Story Congress reused 
video-cassettes recording old popular patriotic 
songs like ‘Kar chalaen hum fida Jan-otan 
sathityo' and ‘Ae mere vatan ke logon, zara 
aankh mein bharlo paani 


6 American politics has been characterized by 
negative advertisements Mud slinging in 
American elections 1s an established practice 
and considered somewhat related to the vot- 
er’s rightto information about the contestant's 
personal life and character Something close 


dynastic contribution of Indira and 
Rajıv ‘Unke kaam aur balidaan, 
hamarı disha, desh ka maan’ (their 
work and sacrifice, our vision, coun- 
try’s pride) or ‘Rajiv dikhenge tumko 
Rahul ko jab dekhoge, tumhe Indira 
nazar ayeg1, Priyanka ko jabdekhoge’ 
(when you see Rahul, you will see 
Rajiv in him, and in Priyanka, you 
will see Indira) These messages inti- 
mately relate and bond the agenda 
of development and the dynastic rule 
ofthe Nehru-Gandhi family Slogans 
ofthis kindcan possibly nourish voter 
support for the Congress partly as an 
inevitable historical predicament 
whereby the past, present and future 
of the country's development and 
the Congress party are symbiotically 
bound together 

Memories of national leaders 
caneasily 1gnite passion and compas- 
sion from potential supporters for 
the party concerned The short and 
prompt pronouncements like ‘Desh 
kı aandhi, Sonia Gandhi’, ‘Akshay 
Atal, vote kamal’, ‘Haath ka panja', or 
“Vote Atal, vote kamal’, were widely 
used throughout the country as instant 
energizers for their respective parties 7 


p... contestation has conven- 
tionally been over party symbols and 
their potential usability In a multi- 
party democracy where a substantial 
number of voters are illiterate, party 
symbols are important signifiers that 
need to have acertain degree of popu- 


to 1t was attempted in the surrogate advertise- 
ments in the 2004 elections betore the inter- 
vention of the Supreme Court of India As 
Harish Khare rightly asks, ‘What tmpact does 
such negative surrogate advertisements have 
onthe manners of the political class?’ and sug- 
gests that the ‘surrogate ads’ are produced by 
passionate partisans who see a life and death 
struggle in each election contest ' The Hindu, 
2Apnl 2004 

7 Laloo Chalisanarrating the virtues of Laloo 
Yadav in the 1996 elections and the Atal Charit 
for Atal Bihari Vajpayee tor 2004 elections 
area tew such instances 


larity and acceptability among the vot- 
ers who are consistently wooed by the 
political parties to cast their votes in 
favour of a party symbol The initial 
selection of poll symbol ofa party may 
have been arbitrary and without any 
rational criterion, it 1s subsequently 
invested with values and norms of the 
respective parties concerned Narra- 
tives are produced to valorize these 
symbols and their social values Party 
symbols, numerous inregionally frag- 
mented multi-party elections 1n India, 
whether the hammer and sickle forthe 
Communist Party of India-Marxist 
(CPM), a cycle for Samajwadi Party 
(SP), an elephant for BSP, the hand for 
Congress and lotus for Bhartiya Janata 
Party (BJP) — are used as codes and 
signs for poll slogans and speeches by 
their party contestants 


l. one of his speeches, Pramod 
Mahajan justified his party’s poll sym- 
bol over that of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (elephant) and Samajwadi Party 
(cycle) poll symbols 1n the following 
manner ‘Lakshmi haath: per baith 
kar nahi aati, Lakshmi cycle per baith 
kar nahi aati, Lakshmi aati hai to 
kamal ke phool per baith kar hi aati 
har (Lakshmi —the goddess of wealth 
— does not come riding the elephant 
or on cycle, but 1f she comes she 
comes riding on the lotus) Similarly, 
the Samajwadi Party's rally ın Delhi 
in March 1996 elections eulogized its 
own poll symbol over its competing 
partners in the following manner, 
*Chalegi cycle, uregi dhool, narahega 
panja, na rahega phool’ (when the 
cycle moves, dust will fly, there will 
be no hand and no flower left) 

One can possibly classify the 
language of rhetoric into denotative 
andconnotative The former employs 
signs and symbols of various kinds 
while the latter uses explicit words, 
actual ideas and thoughts Barthes 
considers the ‘verbal communicative 


event’ on both counts, and includes in 
the former parole, stylistics, modes 
of expression (how it is said) whereas 
the latter includes langue, codes, mes- 
sages, substance and formal linguis- 
tic expressions (what ts said) 

It is not possible here to go in 
detail over numerous poll slogans and 
speeches used by different political 
parties in different parts of India since 
the firstelections That would require 
a long and intensive study into the 
structure and practice of electoral 
campaigns and their forms In this 
essay, Iconfine myself to a few select 
cases to illustrate the relationship 
between political rhetoric and demo- 
cratic order in Indian politics The 
first three general elections of 1952, 
1957 and 1962 were low on political 
sloganeering For the electorate, ıt 
was the period of re-affirming faith in 
the Congress party and its ideology 
of democracy and socialism 


The 1971 elections conducted 
after the Bangladesh liberation war 
returned the Congress party with a 
substantial majority under a powerful 
and all time favourite slogan of 'garibi 
hatao’ by Indira Gandhi The emer- 
gency era was a subject of poll slogans 
for all non-Congress parties Jai 
Prakash Narayan’s statement of ‘Daro 
mat, main abhi zinda hoon’ (don’t be 
afraid, I am still alive) had an electri- 
fying effect on the voters Inthe 1980 
elections the Congress used the slogan 
‘Indira ke haath mazboot karo’, 
‘Indira Gandhi lao, desh bachaao’ 
(strengthen Indira's hands, Bring 
Indira Gandhi, save the country) urg- 
ing voters to return Indira Gandhi to 
power after the Janata Party's unsuc- 
cessful tenure at the centre A more 
memorable slogan circulated during 
Indira Gandhi's by-election from 
Chikmagloor was, ‘Ek sherni, sau 
langoor, Chikmagloor, Chikmagloor 
(one lioness, hundred monkeys, 
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Chikmagloor') Inthe 1984 elections, 
following the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi, the Congress used the 
memory ofIndirato gain support from 
voters under the powerful slogan of 
‘Jab tak suraj chand rahega, Indira tera 
naam rahega’ (as long as there 1s the 
sun and moon, Indira's name will 
remain) Congress won a landslide 
victory and ruled for the next five 
years The BJP fought the 1989 elec- 
tions under the militant slogan of 
‘Hum saugandh Ram kı khate hain, 
mandir wahin banayege’ (we swear by 
Ram that we would build temple there 
only) In 1989 the Congress came up 
with the twin slogans of panchayati ra 
and India’s entry into the 21st century 


T. art of rhetoric was most evoca- 
tively used ın the 1996 elections with 
coalition politics and political parties 
of varied interests and ideologies 
participating in the electoral process 
The dominant parties — Congress, BJP, 
SP and BSP — used a number of poll 
slogans to enthuse the voters We can 
see an interesting nexus unfolding 
between/among code, message, con- 
text, contact, receiver and referent 
within these multiple poll slogans ê 
The BJP's use of ‘Bart, bari, sab ki 
barı, ab ki bari, Atal Bihary’ in an elec- 
tion rally in Lucknow in March 1996 
or Laloo Yadav’s predicament of 
Bihar captured under the much used 
slogan of ‘Jab tak samose me aloo 
hai, tab tak Bihar me Laloo hat! were 
indicative of the power of rhetorical- 
electoral language in this election ? 
The mandal-mandir question 
had haunted all parties in this election 
The BSP gave the slogan of ‘Vote se 


8 Russian formalist Jakobson's writings take 
into account these six factors to elucidate the 
poetic torms of a linguistic analysis to probe 
the question of ‘what makes a verbal commu- 
nication a work of art?’ Ronald Barthes, 
‘Literature as Rhetoric’ in Elizabeth and 
Tom Burns (ed), Soctology of Literature and 
Drama (Penguin, 1973) 


lenge PM/CM, arakshan se lenge SP/ 
DM’ (we will win PM/CM with vote, 
SP/DM with reservation) indicating 
the emerging power of dalit votes 
Similarly, Narasimha Rao’s rally in 
Rae Bareilly on 20 March 1996 hada 
remarkable slogan, ‘Jat parna pat par, 
mohar lagegi haath par ' 


The rhetorical domains and sites 
of location are many, and more were 
sighted upon during the campaign 
Why is it that during the elections, ral- 
lies and rath yatras become part of 
Indian political culture? Do these 
marches use a set of codes that create 
a space apart from the one used in pub- 
lic meetings addressed by the politi- 
cal leaders? Political graffiti, slogans 
and speeches are constant reminders 
of political powerand contest between 
competing political parties This art 
of rhetoric and its political uses has 
interesting performative personae in 
the audio-visual world of television 
andradio, printed world of pamphlets, 
magazines, newspapers and verbal 
universe of slogans and speeches 
N T RamaRao whileusing 'chaitanya 
ratham' (the chariot of awakening) for 
election campaigns along with the 
song ‘Maa Telugu thalliki malle 


poodanda' (a garland of jasmine flow- ` 


ers for Mother Telugu) had a lasting 
effect on people 

Laloo Yadav's ‘garib march’ in 
1996 accompanied by musical instru- 


9 Both Bahujan Samay Party and Samajwadi 
Party coined and circulated a large number of 
poli slogans to communicate the significant 
shiftinthe power of dalit and backward votes 

Kanshi Ram and Mayawati while addressing 
the Past sammelan at Kashishwar Intermedi- 
ate College in Mohanlal gary on 18 March 1996 
coined the much popular slogans of, “Tilak, 
taraju or talwar, inko maro jute chaar' and 
“Vote hamara, naam tumahara, nahi chlega, 
nah! chalega’ — the two most quoted slogans 
dunng this election The Congress slogans 
emphasized the values of secularism, demo- 
cracy and patriotism A few of them were 

‘Congress ko lana hai, desh ko bachana hav’ or 


ments of bands and drums had a ban- 
ner with the slogan ‘Bahaar ho, barsaat 
ho, garm: ho ya thanda, Lal Kile par 
15 August 1996 ko Laloo fahrayega 
Jhanda' (whether it 1s air or rain, hot or 
cold, Laloo will hoist the flag at Red 
Fort on 15 August 1996) Rayiv Gan- 
dhi's 'sadbhavna yatra' (good-feeling 
rally) in 1991, Narasimha Rao’s 
‘sanklap rally’ (promise meet) at the 
Red Fort on 24 March 1996 and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav's ‘Vishwa- 
karma rally' in Lucknow on 24 March 
1996 were not simply meant to be a 
show of strength by particular politi- 
cal parties and their leaders, but also 
sites for political sloganeering and 
contestations Advant’s numerous 
rath yatras — Ram rath yatra (Ram 
chariot rally) of 1990, su-raj yatra 
(good rule rally) of 1996 and Bharat 
uday yatra (India rising rally) of 2004 
had a fair use of aggressive language 
for purposes of electoral arithmetic 


A s Michael Shapiro suggests, 
*Rhetorical practices recur and they 
are often times adapted to newer needs 
andevenemulated to some extent and 
gradually become conventionalized 
as part of the democratic electoral 
behaviour and norm ’!° We need to 
pay serious attention to the language 
of rhetoric in a democratic political 
order Rhetoric provides a language of 
paradoxes and opposites and has ena- 
bled the vernacular political elites of 
India to create a communicative pub- 
lic sphere as part of the political space 
A leader succeeds in his rhetoric (as in 


‘jatı dharma ke jJhagre choro, Congress se nata 

jodo’, ‘kot jaat, kot biradar, Congress me sabh: 
barabar', ‘bahut ho chuka khel tamasha, 
Congress hai jan jan ki asha’, ‘Congress kı 
niti har, hum sabse preet hai’, or ‘pragati path 
apnayenge, Congress ko layenge’ 


10 Michael J Shapiro, ‘Literary Production 
as a Politicizing Practice’in Herbert W Simons 
andA A Aghazanan (eds), Form, Genre and 
the Study of Political Discourse (University of 
South Carolina Press, 1986) 


case of Laloo Yadav) when s/he has 
the capacity to rhetoricize the given 
situation successfully Rhetoric allows 
them to move from more universal 
idioms of the polity to a more local 
and particular one It pays rich divi- 
dends in a society where linguistic 
loyalties are excessively sectarian 
anddivisive, and the new genre of ver- 
nacular political elites can draw their 
linguistic skills from their specific 
language resources Rhetoric as a 
form of intense oralisation and vocali- 
zation of linguistic resources has 
coincided with increased importance 
of information technology in recent 
decades But can rhetoric be the lan- 
guage of masses? 


Cu grhetorc as the poetics 
of Indian politics, I include not sım- 
ply political speeches but the genre 
of linguistic codes, messages, signs 
and symbols used in the electoral 
spheres for purposes of electioneer- 
ing Poetics, 1n my analysis, 15 not just 
literalness but a ‘well formulated 
expression’ (Jacobson) alluding to 
metaphorical semantic of words and 
sentences ina language Itcanalsotake 
different forms whether of humour, 
irony and satire It could be overtly 
explicit or opaque 1n meaning 
Rhetoric helps collapse the mul- 
tiple and distinct meanings of varied 
political concepts and ideologies 
under more common and shared refe- 
rents It1s more than a simple speech 
activity, itis contextual, a strategy for 
mass mobilization, and a popular 
medium Rhetoric ıs more pronounced 
and aggressively pursued in oral 
societies, and can be used for purposes 
of dramatization of polity with the 
massification of the sign-system It 
looks for symbols and uses them for 


identity politics, the latter played ' 


around the categories of caste, class, 
religion, region, language, race, eth- 
nicity and soon 


In all democratic polities the 
dramatization of facts 1s best con- 
veyed through this ritualistic exercise 
of rhetoric in its varied forms Rheto- 
ric, unlike logic and reasoning, can be 
deployed without a critical engage- 
ment with themes of developmental- 
ism and remain confined to mere 
aggregation of facts arbitrarily strung 
together Despite this, it can present 
extraordinary facts and provide sym- 
bols of a democratic polity, setting 
up the relationship between word 
and world 


I. 1t our contention that mature and 
tolerant democracies have more 
mature and tolerantuses of language? 
Is refusal to believe ın rhetoric a sign 
of maturity among the electorate? For 
example, the ridicule and dismissal of 
“India Shinning’ and ‘feel good factor’ 
by the electorate in 2004 elections 
proves that simple rhetoric does not 
always work The important question, 
however, is whether and how politics 
through the discursive uses of rheto- 
ric can be an art of persuasion, and 
what could be the possible challenges 
faced by such a politics? Does rheto- 
ric as a vocabulary of politics have 
any directrelationship with the actual 
political outcome or behaviour? The 
analysis of rhetoric and its uses tells 
us about the political sociology of 
Indian elections, and can perhaps 
allude to the possibilities of forging 
communicative bonds between voters 
and their political leaders 

Aristotle considered rhetoric, 
like logic, to be universally applicable 
only if it was affected through the 
relationship between speaker, listner 
and the subject in three different forms 
of orations — deliberative, judicial 
and demonstrative I would like to 
suggest that it 1s important to under- 
stand and see how political discourse 
and political rhetoric are mutually 
reproducible 
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OVER the years, Indian democracy 
has stood the test of time Among the 
nations liberated after the Second 
World War, India has a unique record 
of successive elections and stable and 
peaceful democracy Judged by four 
key criteria our democracy 1s robust 
andreal Governmentleaders are cho- 
sen in competitive elections, all par- 
ties have the right to propagate their 
ideas and openly seek public support, 
there is peaceful transfer of power and 
winners do not punish losers, and 
elected governments exercise real 
authority and are accountable to the 
electors 

Participation trends ın succes- 
siveelectionsclearly establish that our 
democracy 1s deepening The voter 
turnout for state assembly elections 
has showna steady increase from 45% 
(1952) to64% (1993-95) The polling 
percentage for Lok Sabha too ıs 
around 60% Among countries witha 
first-past-the-post system, this 1s a 
high rate of polling The participation 
in the US 1s only around 50%, and 
even inthe UK itis around 60% Only 
countries with proportional represen- 
tation record consistently higher voter 
participation Considering the defects 
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centageishigh Even more heartening 
1s the fact that the poor, illiterate and 
rural voters participate more earnestly 
than others 

Does all this indicate that the 
people of this country are content 
with the present political system? The 
answers negative The fact that large 
numbers of incumbent legislators 
are notreturned to office demonstrates 
that there 1s a widespread and growing 
frustration with our political process 
For instance, in the recent parliamen- 
tary elections, out of 543 incumbent 
MPs only 180 (33 14%) returned to 
Parliament, the others were either 
denied tickets orlost Ortake the case 
of the recentassembly polls inAndhra 
Pradesh Out of the 292 incumbent 
MLAs, only 189 were re-nominated 
by their parties, of whom only 75 were 
re-elected, 1 e , only 25 68% of legis- 
lators were returned to office 

The restlessness with the politi- 
cal system often results in anti-politi- 
cal attitudes The section of society 
ridiculed most in this country 1s the 
political class We just love to haté 
them When prominent persons dende 
or vilify politicians, large sections of 
populace respond with unrestrained 
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other segment of the society, 1s aware 
of the growing crisis of legitimacy of 
the political system And this 1s pre- 
cisely why the last year has been the 
most productive in terms of furthering 
the democratic reform agenda and 
generating a serious debate The major 
reform initiatives carried out in the last 
year aie 
1 The 13 March 2003 Supreme Court 
(SC) verdict mandating the candı- 
date's disclosures pertaining to crimi- 
nal antecedents, assets and liabilities, 
and educational qualifications 
* A law to usher ın accountable and 
legitimate political party expendi- 
ture and campaign finance has been 
enacted 
* The 97th constitutional amendment 
has been enacted to address the prob- 
lem of defections and to limit the size 
of council of ministers 
* The Representation of the People 
(Amendment) Act, 2003 was amended 
to facilitate entry of qualified persons 
into Rajya Sabha and to carry out elec- 
tions to the Rayya Sabha through an 
open ballot system 

While some of the reforms pro- 
posed and enacted could be improved, 
clearly the flurry of legislative and 
executive action indicates a broad 
awareness that status quo cannot be 
sustained forever But, given the com- 
plexity of the crisis, although the 
reforms are significant milestones 
in our evolution, they do not really 
change the nature of our troubled poli- 
tics The crisis in our democracy has 
four major dimensions 


F.. women who constitute nearly 
5096 ofthe population are poorly rep- 
resented in legislatures There were 
many more outstanding women lead- 
ers and workers in the Congress party 
at all levels during the freedom move- 
ment than there are at present 1n all 
parties put together In states like 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, virtually 


every neighbourhood and most vil- 
lages could boast of at least one effec- 
tive woman leader, even into the 
1950s But as politics became more 
centralized as well as criminalized, 
thus undermining all other institutions 
of civil society, women were pushed 
out of leadership positions to function 
on the margins, usually relegated to 
the domain of social work at the local 
level Even that tradition eroded from 
the 1970s onward 

The decline in women’s partici- 
pation ıs even more severe at the state 
level than in the Lok Sabha This 1s 
clearly evident ın Bihar which had 14 
women elected to the Vidhan Sabha 
in 1952, 31 women in 1957, and 26 
women in 1962 Butinthe 1967 elec- 
tions, women won only 11 seats Their 
number declined to four in 1969 
Thereafter, it plateaued, levelling at a 
mere 13 during the last state assembly 
elections 


W. women candidates are 


being elected more often than their 
male counterparts, the actual propor- 
tion of women candidates nominated 
by parties and elected remains under 
10% Evenduring the recent 


enough numbers to either induce par- 
ties to nominate members of those 
groups as candidates or to be elected 
if nominated ın the territorial constitu- 
encies A plurality or first-past-the- 
post (FPTP) election system, in which 
the candidate who obtains the highest 
number of votes 1s elected irrespective 
of popular support, has led to over- 
representation of social groups with 
concentrated populations and under- 
representation of scattered minorities 


T. third problem has been the fre- 
quent distortions resulting from the 
plurality orfirst-past-the-post (FPTP) 
election system The largest party 
often needs only 30-4096 of the votes 
polled to obtain a majority of seats in 
the legislature under our present sys- 
tem Considering that only about 60% 
of the votes are polled, the actual voter 
support to obtain a majority of seats 
could be as low as 20% The system 
clearly tends to exaggerate the repre- 
sentation of the dominant parties as 
the requirement to win Is not a major- 
ity of votes cast in a constituency, but 
aplurality of the vote Ina fragmented 
polity, 1n the absence of a two-party 





parliamentary elections the TABLE | 
number of women MPs Lok Sabha Rajya Sabha 
elected to the Lok Sabha Year Seats Women %of Seats Women %of 
came down from 49 to 44 MPs Women MPs Women 
This despite the fact that ass sais 
all major national parties in. 1952. 499 22 — 441 219 16 — 0731 
recent years have declared 1957 500 27 540 237 18 0759 
through their manifestos 1962 503 34 6 76 238 18 07 56 
thatthey would implementa 1967 523 3l 5 93 240 20 08 33 
33 per cent reservation for 1971 521 22 422 243 17 0700 
women inall legislatures 1977 544 19 3 49 244 25 10 25 
The second area of 1980 544 28 STS 244 24 09 84 
concern 1s that several 1984 544 44 8 09 244 28 11 48 
important minority groups 1989 517 27 522 245 24 — 0980 
tend to be under-represented pH dde coms TIT AS. 38 IIS 
This 1s because while their 1996 543 39 718 223 19 0852 
vote may be ımportant ın 19385 Su. ee T32 ER S" -06712 
many constituencies, they 1999 543 49 902 245 19 0776 
Average528 33 615 238 22 09 00 


are not concentrated in large 
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political system, acandidate with well 
under 50% vote 1s oftenelected Large 
and important groups often feel that 
their voice is not heard, and then vote 
has little value 

The distortions that mark elec- 
toral verdicts due to FPTP electoral 
system are evident 1f we examine the 
vote shares of the two majoralliances 
during the parliamentary elections 
2004 While the BJP alliance with 
34 83% vote share got 185 seats, the 
Congress alliance with 34 59% vote 
share got219 seats Thoughtheaggre- 
gate vote share of Congress alliance 
1s less than that ofthe NDA, the Cong- 
1ess alliance ended up with 34 more 
seats (see Table 3) The party which 
gains may change from time to time, 
but distorted representation 1s part of 
our political reality 


T. fourth problem pertains to the 
power of entrenched parties As the 
number of votes obtained by a losing 
party or candidaté 1s of little value in 
the winner-take-all system, the system 
heavily favours the dominant par- 
ties or groups or parties with concen- 
trated presence 1n certain pockets 
Entrenched parties therefore acquire 
enormous power This ts by no means 
uncommon in most democracies 
However, as the parties in India 
are largely autocratic and unaccount- 
able, the quality of members tends 
to be poor and legislators are often 
uniepresentative Neither can inde- 
pendents mount an effective chal- 
lenge to the arbitrariness of parties, 








TABLE 2 
Lok Sabha Women Elected %of 
con- women repre- 
testants MPs sentation 
13thLokSabha 247 49 9 02% 
l4thLokSabha 177 44 8 10% 





Source Complied trom Just 44 Number 
of Women MPs available at http // 
ushome rediff com/news/2004/may/ 
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norcanreformist groups and new poli- 
tical formations with credibility and 
broad support base across a wide geo- 
graphic area have any real chance of 
success Therefore, such groups are 
either marginalized in our polity, orare 
forced to join the dominant parties 
whose functioning leaves much to be 
desired The choice available to vot- 
ers has thus largely been limited and 
unsatisfactory 


I. addition to these concerns of fair 
representation, special problems have 
cropped up in recent years with the 
advent of coalition governments at the 
Union level and in many states Even 
as the FPTP system does not reward 
the sub-optimal strength of a party in 
a state or region, the power of small 
parties with concentrated pockets of 
influence has become more pro- 
nounced Whule parties and candi- 
dates are theoretically compelled to 
appeal to the widest possible base to 
getelected, in reality the appeal is get- 
ting narrower Typically parties tend 
to recruit the dominant elites in each 
caste o1 social group and parade them 
before voters to demonstrate their 
ostensible concern for those groups 
Inreality such candidates, once elected, 
rarely represent either their social 
groups or the larger public 

Inthe FPTP system parties any- 
way nominate a certain number of 
candidates from an influential caste 
and there 1s no incentive for candi- 
dates to enlarge their appeal beyond 
their social group as the party backing 
can ensure victory in a constituency 
In a coalition government too such 
elected legislators and parties rarely 
represent the legitimate interests of the 
social groups constituting their politi- 
cal base or those of the larger public 
As aresult, dishonest and secret deals 
not honest and open negotiations and 
policy affinity, tend to form the basis 
of coalition partnerships 


Another problem stems from 
our cultural traits in dealings between 
various social groups Traditionally 
Indian society has evolved reasonably 
predictable and harmonious methods 
for dealing with relations between 
individuals within a social group 
However, across social groups such 
interaction often fails and there 1s 
neither trust nor harmony Conse- 
quently, there 1s a tendency to form 
caste cliques with the participation of 
the bureaucrat, politician, business- 
man and contractor 


M....... in the first-past-the 
post system we adopted from Britain, 
the candidate who wins most votes in 
aconstituency 1s elected, and all other 
votes for the losing parties do not 
count There are no prizes for runners- 
up No wonder, parties choose to opt 
for ‘winnable’ candidates, who invari- 
ably dominate the political fiefdoms 

The FPTP system thus leads to 
several unhappy consequences First, 
parties are forced to seek out those 
candidates who, however undesir- 
able, will somehow get elected Sec- 
ond, candidates are forced to resort to 
vote buying and rigging 1n order to 
overtaketheirrivals Theoverallelec- 
toral verdict ıs still fair because there 
ıs a system of compensatory errors at 
work, whereby the malpractices of 
one party are neutralized by the rival 
party But these distortions more or 
less foreclose the chances for honest, 
decentand public-spirited candidates 
Of being nominated orelected Onthe 
contrary, persons with dubious record 
often get nominated to contest elec- 
tions and become legislators 

Given these problems of repre- 
sentation in our parliamentary demo- 
cracy, we need to evolve methods to 
enhance women's representation, 
promote equitable representation 
and encourage honest dealings across 
groups and in coalitions We also 


need to promote an electoral system 
which penalizes local electoral mal- 
practices and gives incentive for 
broadening of appeal across groups 
Let us closely examine some of the 
reform proposals 

Apart from reforms 1n local gov- 
ernments, judiciary and bureaucracy 
and effective instruments to enforce 
accountability and check corruption, 
we need to pursue systemic reforms 
changing the nature of elections and 
process of power Three such reforms 
required are discussed below 
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Ps a mixed compensatory prg- 
portional representation The FPTP 
system that India adopted has led to 
several distortions, given the passage 
of time and ingenuity of legislators 
The politics of fiefdom at constitu- 
ency level has forced the parties to rely 
on local strongmen As a result, the 
political parties and independent can- 
didates incur astronomical election 
expenditure for vote buying and other 
illegitimate purposes This has led to 
a significant weakening of the party 





TABLE 3 
Vote Shares of Major Alliances During Parliamentary Elections 2004 
Party Won Gam* Retan Total Loss* Net Vote- Vote- Swing 
(G+R) Gain share share 
(G-L) (1999) 
BJP+ 
BJP 138 48 90 138 90 -42 2148 2375 -227 
SHS ` 12 l 1 12 4 -3 179 156 023 
BJD 11 I 10 11 0 1 1 29 12 0 09 
SAD 8 6 2 8 0 6 0 89 0 69 02 
JD(U) 7 4 3 7 18 -14 198 31 -112 
TDP 5 l 4 5 25 -24 301 365 -064 
AITC 2 | l 2 7 -6 199 257  -058 
NPF 1 l 0 l 0 1 018 0 018 
MNF l I 0 1 0 1 005 0 005 
ADMK 0 0 0 0 10 -10 217 1 93 024 
Total 185 64 121 185 154 -90 34.83 
INC+ 
INC 145 96 49 145 65 31 26 21 283 -209 
RJD 23 18 5 23 2 15 1 86 279 -093 
DMK 16 5 11 16 1 4 179 173 0 06 
NCP 9 4 5 9 2 2 176 227  -051 
PMK 6 3 3 6 2 I 055 0 65 -01 
TRS 5 5 0 5 0 5 062 0 0 62 
JMM 5 5 0 5 0 5 0 46 027 0 19 
MDMK 4 2 2 4 2 0 0 43 044  -001 
LJNSP 3 3 0 3 0 3 051 0 051 
JKPDP ] 1 0 1 0 l 007 0 007 
RPI(A) 1 l 0 1 0 1 0 09 0 0 09 
MUL l 0 1 1 I -l 01 023 -013 
RPI 0 0 0 0 0 0 007 014  -007 
AC 0 0 0 0 0 0 002 002 0 
KEC(M) 0 0 0 0 1 -I 005 01 -0 05 
IUML 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 001 0 
Total 219 142 75 217 76 66 34.59 


Source http //www indian-elections com/resultsupdate/ 


^platform and ideology and reduced 
elections to private power games In 
many states, where their voting per- 
centage falls below athreshold, natio- 
nal patties have been marginalized 
Consequently, regional parties have 
occupied centre-stage in several pock- 
ets, holding larger interests atransom 


A, these failings find expression 
in bigger and long-term predicaments 
The inability of all political parties to 
attract and nurture good talent 1s the 
primary issue Difficulties of minor- 
ity representation leading to ghetto 
mentality, backlash, and communal 
tension form another facet of the prob- 
lem Last, leadership 1s undermined 
by permanent reservation of constitu- 
encies (or regular rotation) in order to 
provide fair representation to SCs 
The solution to this flawed system 1s 
the adoption of a mixed system of 
elections combining the FPTP system 
with proportional representation, 
broadly drawing onthe German model 
The key features of the suggested 
system are 

* The overall representation of par- 
ties in legislature will be based on the 
proportion of valid vote obtained by 
them 

* A party will be entitled to such a 
quota based on vote share only when 
itcrosses a threshold, say 10% of vote 
1n a major state, and higher 1n minor 
states 

* 50% of legislators will be elected 
from territorial constituencies based 
on FPTP system This will ensure a 
link between the legislator and the 
constituents 

* The balance 5046 will be allotted to 
parties to make up for their short- 
fall based on proportion of votes e g 
(1) If the party 1s entitled to 50 seats 
in legislature based on vote share, but 
had 30 members elected in FPTP sys- 
tem, 20 more will be elected based on 
the party list e g GÐ If the nartv :« 
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entitled to 50 seats based on vote 
share, but had only 10 members 
elected in FPTP system, it will have 40 
members elected fromthe list 
* The members of the party or their 
elected delegates through secret 
ballot will selectthe party lists demo- 
cratically at the state or multi-party 
constituency level 
1 There will be two votes cast by vot- 
ers — one for a candidate for FPTP 
election, and the other for a party to 
determine the vote share of the parties 
It needs to be remembered that 
the PR system can be effective only 
once law regulates internal function- 
ing of political parties Otherwise the 
PR system will give extraordinary 
power to party leaders and may prove 
counter-productive However, the 
PR system has one more advantage, 
which needs to be reiterated It, more 
than the FPTP system, ensures better 
representation of women in legisla- 
tures 


p. party regulation by law 
Political recruitment has suffered a 
great deal and bright young people are 
no longer attracted to politics Central- 
ized functioning of parties 1s ımpos- 
ing anenormous burden on leadership 
to manage the party bureaucracy, leav- 
ing little time for evolving sensible 
policies or governance Party leaders 
are helpless in candidate selection, 
and the choice is often between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee An 
important reform to improve the qual- 
ity of politics and restore credibility 
would be a law to regulate political 
party functioning, without in any way 
restricting leadership choice and 
policy options A law needs to be 
enacted to regulate political parties 
in the following four key aspects 

* Free and open membership with no 
arbitrary expulsions 

! Democratic, regular, free, secret bal- 
lot for leadership election, and oppor- 


tunity to challenge and unseat leader- 
ship through formal procedures with 
norisk of being penalized 
* Democratic choice of party candı- 
dates for elective office by members 
or their elected delegates through 
secret ballot 
* Full transparency ın funding and 
utilization of resources 

The provisions can be similar to 
Article 21 of the German Basic Law 
andfederallaw to regulate parties 


A clear separation of powers at 
the state and local levels through 
directelection of head of government 
The other systemic reform that 1s 
needed to 1solate the executive from 
unwanted influences, as has been 
pointed out, 1s toensure directelection 
of head of government in states and 
local governments 

Aselection costs have skyrock- 
eted, candidates spend money in 
anticipation of rewards and opportu- 
nities for private gain after election 
Legislators perceive themselves as 
disguised executives, and chief min- 
isters are hard pressed to meet their 
constantdemands Postings, transfers, 
contracts, tenders, tollgates, parole, 
developmental schemes, and crime 
investigation — all these become 
sources of patronage and rentseeking 
Nogovernment functioning honestly 
cansurviveundersuch circumstances 
While the legislators hinder objec- 
tive and balanced decision-making 
by the executive, theirrole has become 
nominal and largely inconsequential 
in the actual framing of legislation 
This blurring ofthe lines of demarca- 
tion between the executive and legis- 
lature 1s one of the cardinal features 
of the crisis of the system of gov- 
ernance 

Therefore, separation of powers 
and direct elections are necessary in 
states and local governments This 
needs to be seriously considered 


because proportional representa- 
tion in states often leads to fractured 
legislatures, and no single party can 
form a government At the national 
level, such a direct election 1s fraught 
with serious dangers Our linguis- 
tic diversity demands a parliamentary 
executive Any individual seen as 
the symbol of all authority can easily 
become despotic, given our political 
culture But in states, separation of 
powers poses no such dangers The 
Union government, Supreme Court, 
constitutional functionaries lıke the 
Election Commission, UPSC, CAG, 
and the enormous powers and pres- 
tige of the Union can easily control 
authoritarianism in any state This 
necessitates adoption of a system of 
direct election of the head of govern- 
mentin states and local governments 
The fundamental changes suggested 
find mention as under 


T. legislature will be elected sepa- 
rately and directly whilethe ministers 
will be drawn from outside the legis- 
lature The legislature will have a 
fixed term, and cannot be dissolved 
prematurely except in exceptional cır- 
cumstances (sedition, secession, etc) 
by the Union government The head 
of government will havea fixed term, 
and cannot be voted out of office by 
the legislature Any vacancy of office 
will be filled by a due process of suc- 
cession The elected head of govern- 
ment will have no morethantwoterms 
of office 

Even though these changes 
may not serve as a panacea to all evils 
in the present structure of legislature 
and executive, they will certainly 
encourage a healthy and vibrant 
democracy and democratic pro- 
cesses Further, clear and periodic 
delineation of functions between 
Union and states, and among various 
tiers of local governments 1s also a 
necessary condition for a vibrant 
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democracy It is only a true federal 
structure that can ensure unity in 
this multi-ethnic and multi-religious 
society 

In conclusion, our parliamen- 
tary democratic institutions have 
served us reasonably well, at least to 
the extent of preserving freedoms, 
sustaining a competitive, open elec- 
toral process and facilitating frequent 
change of governments Butthe severe 
distortions on account of our failure to 
evolve a democratic political culture 
have made political and state institu- 
tions captives in the hands of unac- 
countable oligarchies The flaws in 
electoral process have distorted demo- 
cracy, undermined institutions and 
alienated the best citizens from poli- 
tics and elections 

The FPTP electoral system, 
coupled with territorial representa- 
tion, has tended to consolidate local 
oligarchies and promote modern 
zamindarts Inconjunction with admı- 
nistrative centralization this has 
made citizen’s subjects and repre- 
sentatives and bureaucrats their mas- 
ters The Westminster model at the 
state level has encouraged an unac- 
countable, disguised executive, insti- 
tutionalized corruption, undermined 
accountability and made honesty 
and political survival increasingly 
incompatible 

Our republic 1s founded in glo- 
rious democratic values For the first 
time 1n our history the ideals of rule 
of law, human dignity, liberty of citi- 
zens, people's sovereignty, and uni- 
versal adult suffrage have taken root 
in society However, there is need for 
correcting the distortions which have 
surfaced over the years Gandhij's 
admonition should be the guiding 
principle in rebuilding institutions 
of state ‘The real swaraj will come, 
not by the acquisition of authority by 
a few, but by the acquisition of the 
capacity by all toresist authority when 
abused ' 
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AN old ditty about English journalists 
— with the mere change of a single 
word —can perfectly fit their counter- 
parts in India today 
There 1s no way to bribe or twist 
Thank God, an honest Indian jour- 
nalist 
Butif you knew what he can do 
Unbribed —there’s no occasion to! 

Indian editors and journalists, 
even ‘unbribed’, can go to any extent 
to flirt with and toady to the powers 
that be, barring a few honourable and 
courageous individuals The motiva- 
tions may range from self-proclaimed 
political convictions to stakes in the 
status quo that provide them with 
privileges 

The editorials and commentaries 
onthe 2004 elections—as well as their 
aftermath — in large sections of the 
Indian media provide a revealing illus- 
tration of the trend described above 
Moreimportantthan predicting results 
— which have surprised not only the 
psephologists but also the contesting 
parties themselves — was the need to 


Journalism as hagiography 
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provide reliable 1nformation and a 
wide range of informed opinions on, 
and critical analysis of, the important 
political and economic issues over 
which the people were likely to vote 
It 1s in this respect that the Indian 
media elite betrayed the public 

Editorializing and political com- 
mentaries were marked by a scant 
knowledge of the ground reality and 
an excessive gullibility in accepting 
the slick propaganda handed out by 
the media-savvy spin-doctors of the 
BJP One national newspaper, The 
Indian Express, even offered regular 
columns to the BJP minister of disin- 
vestment, Arun Shourie, giving him 
an opportunity to shoot off his mouth 
about his achievements! Given such 
abject surrender to the ruling party, 1s 
it any wonder that the media would 
internalize the loud drumbeat of BJP 
propaganda and abeta national adven- 
ture in self-delusion on the eve of the 
2004 election? 

This internalization was to a 
large extent made possible by two fac- 
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tors first, the electoral mascot chosen 
by the Sangh Parivar, and second, the 
media elite’s identification with the 
interests of the corporate sector The 
BJP campaign was highly personal- 
ized, projecting Atal Behari Vajpayee 
as the successful incumbent and future 
prime minister, who was supposed to 
provide all the grease to make India 
‘shine’ The attributes woven around 
him by the BJP’s spin doctors turned 
him intoa versatile hero—a great poet 
tormpress intellectuals, a statesman to 
woo Washington, a warrior fighting 
Pakistan and soon after offering it an 
olive branch, the dove of the Sangh 
Parivar reaching out to befriend Mus- 
hms, and soon 

One wonders what the cold- 
blooded, wily old politician felt at 
being adorned with all these virtues 
after a lifetime spent ın trying to be 
something entirely different — a faith- 
ful swayamsevak of the RSS As he 
confessed in his classic declaration at 
a function of non-resident Indians 
hosted by the Overseas Friends of the 
BJP at Staten Island in the USA on 
9 September 2000 ‘I may be a prime 
munister today, but not one tomorrow 
But one thing nobody can rob me of 
is my being aswayamsevak 


The making and unmaking of 
Vajpayee The image of this dyed- 
in-the-wool swayamsevak of a rabid 
Hindu communal organization had to 
be refurbished by his party's whiz kids 
to turn him into a man of all seasons 
in order to enhance his marketability 
as a prime minister There was no 
dearth of accomplices outside the 
party to construct and sell this new 
image The Indian media contributed 
in large measure to its construction 
and propagation When Vajpayee had 
to be sold as a poet, a bureaucrat from 
the Indian Foreign Service offered to 
translate his puerile rhymes into Eng- 
lish, and the national media in turn 


reproduced them to build him up as an 
intellectual When he had to be pro- 
jected as a warnor, the editors in the 
mainstream press trumpeted his val- 
ourin deploying troops along the bor- 
derand his readiness to go to war with 
Pakistan (following the terrorist attack 
on Parliament on 13 December 2001) 
But when after a full ten months of 
war hysteria, ıt ended 1n a whimper 
with the withdrawal of troops, few 
highlighted the ‘gains’ from the mas- 
sive expenditure on their deployment 
during that period 


Sian, when from April 2003 
onwards Vajpayee started sıngıng a 
dıfferent tune (announcing from 
Srinagar his willingness to talk to 
Pakistan), our media commentators 
lapped up his overnight transforma- 
tion, boosting him up as an original 
thinker and prophet of peace — refus- 
ing to explore other factors like Wash- 
ington's overt pressure to renew 
dialogue with Islamabad Thanks to 
these ever-obliging media managers, 
Vajpayee's image approximated that 
of a Filmfare award-winning actor 
Reporters and columnists began to 
dissect and analyze every comment by 
him-including his rambling ‘musings’ 
from Kumarakom or Manali - and dis- 
cover important implications even in 
his long and tiresome pauses with 
which his speeches were interspersed 

When one goes through the acres 
of newsprint wasted on Vajpayee on 
the eve of the election, one 1s amazed 
atthe credulity of grown-up men (and 
women) who could allow themselves 
to be deluded by such super-kitsch and 
add to1tsembellishment An editor of 
a financial journal for instance discov- 
ered a ‘Vajpayee revolution ın Indian 
politics’ and held him up as a reincar- 
nation of Nehru! ‘The reason why 
Vajpayee looks so winnable today,’ 
he wrote, ‘1s that he has taken the 
BJPto the Nehruvian “middle” by pur- 


suing the economics and politics of 
^nclusivism", recalling the Nehru- 
vian dictum of "unity in diversity” ’ 
(Sanjaya Baru ‘Vajpayee’s Nehru- 
ism’, Indian Express, 25 February 
2004) 

This after Gujarat, where the 
dictum of ‘unity in diversity’ was 
burnt to ashes! What sort of ‘inclu- 
sivism’ did he find ın economic poli- 
cies that ‘excluded’ starving farmers 
and retrenched factory workers? 
Not satisfied with all this accolade, 
he added for good measure ‘ any 
objective analysis of the economics, 
politics and foreign policy of Prime 
Minister Vajpayee has only one story 
totell his undisputed leadership of the 
Indian “political centre” ’ And then 
the icing on the cake "There is no 
other national leader of any stature 
whocan challenge him in this intellec- 
tual space today’! 

(I learn from newspapers that 
this erudite gentleman 1s now the 
media adviser to the new prime min- 
ister Has he already changed his opi- 
nions, to make himself worthy of this 
post? Upton Sinclair way back in 1919 
in his book The Brass Check, defined 
ajournalistas ‘aman who holds hım- 
self ready at a day’s notice to adjust 
his opinions to the pocket-book of a 
new owner ’) 


A... with such grovelling, the 
media elite highlighted those events 
that would boost Vajpayee's image 
and downplayed othersthat puthim in 
ashadow Thetreatmentof hiscricket 
diplomacy 1s an instance The Indo- 
Pak bonhomie in Lahore and other 
towns after Indian citizens walked 
through the Wagah border, was made 
out to be as something happening for 
the first time, and that also due to 
Vajpayee’s benevolence 

The media ignored the fact 
that long before Vajpayee ventured 
out into the Washington-led path of 
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Indo-Pak official friendship, on 20 
November 1998, at a ume when his 
government was bellowing military 
threats against Pakistan, a group of 
more than 200 Indian men and women 
walked through the same border to 
cross over to Pakistan to attend acon- 
vention in Peshawar held under the 
auspices of the Pakistan-India Peo- 
ple’s Forum for Peace and Demo- 
cracy, calling for peace between the 
twocountries Hundreds of Pakistanis 
stood on both sides of the road to greet 
them But since there was no Vajpayee 
to bless the occasion, most of the 
Indian news reporters and television 
crew kept away from the Attari- 
Wagah checkpost on that day The 
few who covered the occasion were 
allowed a wee bit of space ın the news- 
papers and television broadcasts 


S. selective choice of events 
was accompanied by a cunning manı- 
pulation of memory in editorializing 
During the 2004 elections for ins- 
tance, the editors seemed to suffer 
from historical amnesia — forgetting 
how Vajpayee acquiesced in Narendra 
Mod?’s continuation as chief minister 
after the genocide of Muslims ın 
Gujarat, his silehce on Murli Manohar 
Joshi’s saffronization of education, 
remaining indifferent to the suicide of 
starving farmers, even ignoring the 
death of women in a stampede in his 
own constituency, Lucknow, during 
sari distribution by his party leader — 
although all these were graphically 
reported in their papers Was there a 
communication gap between the edi- 
tors and the reporters, with the former 
notreading the latter? 

None of these uncomfortable 
facts found adequate space in the 
editorials and commentaries, which 
were instead heavily loaded in favour 
of Vajpayee's acts of economic con- 


cessions to the upper classes whose 
lifestvle was naraded hv the RTP ac 


‘Shining India’ Funnily enough, 
while these editors and columnists 
were all too ready to rubbish the Com- 
munists by digging up their role in the 
1942 movement, they barely sniffed 
at some of the political pamphlets and 
advertisements that were in circula- 
tion during the election campaign, 
which revealed — with photostat cop- 
ies of Vaypayee’s past confession tothe 
police —his dubious behaviour during 
the Quit India movement 1n 1942 


i. their need for a messiah, the media 
draped Vajpayee 1n a prophylactic 
shawl—keen on disinfecting him from 
the ‘aberrations’ that his Parivar 
comrades might have committed in 
Gujarat and elsewhere, or from the 
troublesome memories of an unsa- 
voury chapter from his past As a 
result, the coverage of the 2004 elec- 
tion often reads like the hagiography 
of the paramount leader by his kept 
press It rivalled the Indira-centric 
sycophancy of the 1975-76 Emer- 
gency period But unlike those days, 
there 1s no official compulsion to force 
the media to sing the praises of the 
prime minister The belching of adu- 
lation for Vajpayee by honey-tongued 
editors and columnists can, therefore, 
only be seen as a sign of the indiges- 
tion of money and power that has cor- 
rupted the profession since then 

But while the media tried to sell 
Vajpayee, the electorate refused to 
buy him The pregnancy of ‘Shining 
India’ was finally revealed to be the 
sign of dropsy, and Vajpayee was 
shown the door Nevertheless, the 
media's crush on Vajpayee continued 
toooze out in printexhibitionismeven 
after the BJP's defeat A few samples 
of the mawkish sycophancy that 
appeared 1n some of the newspapers 
soon after the debacle would be 
enough to repel any sane reader One 
lady, recalling Vajpayee's achieve- 
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visible prosperity to rural Indians 
than they have ever known before" 
(Did she ever hear of poor farmers 
who committed suicide in Andhra 
Pradesh?) A week later, regretting that 
she had not paid adequate respect to her 
hero, she compared him with ‘another 
poet and ruler Bahadurshah Zafar’, 
all the tıme whining that Vajpayee was 
‘left alone to recite sad poems away 
from the glare of flashbulbs and 
TV cameras ' (Tavleen Singh in The 
Indian Express,23 and 30 May 2004) 

Brave woman — undaunted by the 
thought of Bahadurshah turning in 
his grave! 


T. editor of the same newspaper 
went a step further while penning his 
farewell tribute to Vajpayee ‘He 
packs just too much charm, old-world 
decency and dignity as also personal 
popularity and magisterial control 
over public opinion." (Shekhar 
Gupta, The Indian Express, 14 May) 
Anothereditorbemoaned ‘The lone- 
hest of politicians at this moment ın 
IndiaisAtal Behari Vajpayee he bids 
farewell as a leader denied one more 
date with India that once indulged 
him ’ (Prabhu Chawla, India Today, 
24 May) In all such outpourings, 
one notices the same old tendency to 
absolve Vajpayee of all wrongdoing, 
while blaming his party and col- 
leagues for letting him down by cre- 
ating havoc in Gujarat. Significantly, 
Vajpayee himself never admitted that 
the communal acts of his party had dıs- 
turbed his political apple cart On the 
contrary, in his first public reaction to 
the BJP's poll debacle after its parlia- 
mentary party's meeting in New Delhi 
on 1 June, he told reporters that the 
Gujarat violence was not responsible 
for his party'sdefeat Alongside, 1f we 
take into account his decision to retain 
Narendra Modi as chief minister in 
Gujarat, ıt 1s clear that Vajpayee 1n his 
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BJP parliamentary party will return 
to his role as an RSS swayamsevak 
(of which no one can rob him, as he 
unambiguously stated at the Staten 
Island meeting) and preside over the 
demonstration of the same old policy 
of aggressive Hindutva by his follow- 
ers that had marked his one-plus-five- 
year tenure as prime minister 


T. media asthe voice of the corpo- 
rate sector After having wailed 
enough over Vajpayee's departure, the 
media personalities soon discovered 
anew cause Since the left wields 
some power over the present govern- 
ment, the Communist parties have 
now become the proverbial red rag to 
the media barons who are ready to 
press the alarm button, blaming them 
for any economic disorder — whether 
real, imaginary or manipulated Soon 
after the Mumbai sensex plunged on 
14 May following the NDA's defeat, 
the media rushed to target the left 
with screaming headlines (e g “Tame 
the bull, rein in the red’, The Indian 
Express, 15 May) and financial jour- 
nalists pounced upon the CPI general 
secretary (eg Sanjaya Baru * the 
haughty contempt that the CPI leader 
A B Bardhan showed the markets 
on Friday driving the Mumbai sensex 
down 300 points', 1n the same paper 
dated 17 May) 

In their left-bashing zeal, they 
conveniently 1gnored other possible 
factors that could have led to the 
plunge Itis well-known that there are 
cartels which seek to profit by pulling 
the market down through manipula- 
tions whenever there are changes in 
the government's economic policies 
Expectedly, the editors forgot that 
only a few months ago, their darling 
Arun Shourie, as the disinvestment 
minister in the BJP-led government, 
faced a similar crash over floating 
ONGC shares, and had to threaten 
those indulging ın bear hammering 
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with investigation by IB and RAW 
The threat worked and the market 
immediately stabilized 


T. disproportionate attention grven 
by mainstream mediato the stock mar- 
ket betrays the same bias that privi- 
legesthe interests ofthe rich minority 
over the priorities of the poor major- 
ity (who do not have money to invest 
in Stocks) There was a bigger crash 
in 1974 (following Indira Gandhi's 
imposition of restrictions on the pay- 
ment of dividends), but it created 
less of a rumpus in the newsrooms at 
that time Today's Indian journalists, 
however, livein adifferent world On 
the ‘black Friday’ of 14 May, many 
among them could have been franti- 
cally busy on the telephone lines to 
their brokers Over the past two gene- 
rations, journalism in the widely cir- 
culated mainstream media (and 
particularly television) has evolved 
from a poorly paid occupation to an 
economically attractive profession 
that 1s increasingly drawing younger 
people from the upper middle class — 
andeventhe academic world 

One should not envy their pay 
packets and perks — as long as they 
remain true to their professional res- 
ponsibility of faithfully reporting the 
Indian ground reality and analyzing 
the options forchange But, barringa 
few, most of them are so well cush- 
1oned that ıt may be difficult for them 
to understand what it means for the 
peasantry and the urban middle and 
lower class people to reel under unem- 
ployment, unlivable housing condi- 
tions, inaccessible medical care, and 
poor facilities for the education of 
theirchildren They may occasionally 
write a few ‘human-angle stories’ on 
their plight, buttheirc;ass background 
makes them internalize the values of 
those who own and control business 
They seriously believe that the ‘devil- 
take-the-hindmost’ ethos, class ine- 


quality and consumerism, promoted 
by economic liberalization, are natu- 
ral and even benevolent for India, and 
look at labour as an unruly force and 
hold left politics in suspicion For 
them, it 1s axiomatic that socialism 
1s bad, and capitalism the panacea 

The anti-left bias has become 
so visceral with journalists in the 
mainstream media that they suffer 
no compunctions in bringing down 
political commentary to the level of 
the uncouth rhetoric of the Togadias, 
Uma Bharatis and Bal Thackerays 
A journalist of a reputed weekly, in a 
frenzy of venomous anti-left verbos- 
ity, described the CPI(M) general 
secretary 1n the following words 
* Surjeet, the bearded Jehovah of 
the Sonia-centric alternative ’ (S 
Prasannarayjan, /ndia Today, 31 May 
2004) (Would the weekly publish a 
comment like ‘Vajpayee, the tall- 
talking pygmy of the Hindu-centric 
right wing ’) Sometimes, the anti-left 
rhetoric descends into a kind of senile 
dottiness over the threat of socialism, 
like the following * our bad old 
socialist days — socialist business 
which means constant talk of the 
poorestofthepoor ’(Tavleen Singh, 
The Indian Express, 6 June) 

These are only a few samples of 
the incieasingly shallow and sensa- 
tionalist editorializing that fails to 
engagethe readers incritical thinking 
on basic socio-economic problems 
and political decision-making, and 1s 
heavily biased against viewpoints 
that are critical of social injustice and 
economic inequality 


Tus a new sycophancy? There 
is unlikely to be any major departure 
from this trend in the corporate 
media's coverage and commentary 
under the new dispensation of 
‘reforms with a human face’ — barring 
a shift in the direction of sycophancy, 
the signs of which are alreadv there 


Soon after the election results were 
out, amidst speculations about Sonia 
Gandhi's possible taking over as 
prime minister, one national daily 
devoted a special section to Italy and 
its tourist attractions! Derided only 
the other day as a foreign usurper of 
power and dismissed as a non-entity 
1n Indian politics, her stature went 
up when she declined to become the 
prime ministe: — for reasons best 
knownto herself 

Editors and. commentators 
began to discover a new virtue 1n her 
— renunciation They claimed that 
she had surely enough imbibed this 
traditional Indian value by being an 
Indian bahu' Such 1s the remarkable 
speed of fashion in Delhi that within 
hours of Sonia’s act of renunciation, 
she became an icon in the capital's 
fashion-designingcircles Sonia-style 
dressing — ‘Sonia hairstyle’, ‘subtle 
mouth colour’, ‘well-pleated, pinned 
and tucked crisp cotton saris with 
bight borders’ —-became the most pre- 
ferred look this summer, according to 
the Times of India (26 May 2004) 


T. reporting style signalling the 
renewal of sycophancy towards a new 
ruling personality, dovetails well with 
thecelebration of the elite lifestyle of 
fashion designers, beauty queens and 
film stars dominating the pages ofthe 
mainstream press ‘Along with show 
business glitz, business reporting 
accounts forthe majorchunk of news- 
paper columns, merging with general 
news which celebrates the triumph of 
market forces as the guiding light of 
Indian democracy Thus tabloid Jour- 
nalism and business journalism mesh 
well ın the corporate media Justas the 
poor are vanıshıng from the view of 
the affluent, their news too will be 
brushed aside by front-page reports 
and centre page leaders that trumpet 
the virtues.of neo-liberal economics 
and conservative politics 


We have been reared upon the 
assurance —thanks to chits from west- 
ern monitors — that 1f nothing else, at 
least ‘freedom of the press’ remains 
protected 1n India But, as evident 
fromareview of its performance, the 
‘freedom’ is rationed It is the power- 
ful coterie of ruling politicians and 
corporate businessmen which enjoy 
à disproportionately larger measure 
of freedom than its critics in the Indian 
press — to determine the choice of 
news, propagate Its opinions and pros- 
elytize the readers 


l. such a situation, the corporate 
media ıs singularly effective in gene- 
rating the precise type of ‘public opin- 
10n' and ‘consensus’ that allows the 
business-political elite cabal to 1mpose 
its policies without facing effective 
popularresistance ‘Public opinion’ is 
sought to be built ın support of the 
policy of replacing command eco- 
nomy by asystem where marketforces 
become the guiding power 'Consen- 
sus’ 1s being attempted around the 
modelofratrace underthat system by 
indoctrinating the readers and the 
audience to follow the narrow acquisi- 
tive logic of individual interests over 
the concerns of the community 

There 1s an urgent need for a 
national debate on the long-term impli- 
cations of this style of journalism An 
Indian public gradually depoliticized 
by a staple diet —in the print as well as 
the audio-visual media—that valorizes 
private profit over collective prosper- 
ity and trivializes alternative perspec- 
tives of socio-economic change will, 
like a perfect glove, fit the interests 
of the proponents of liberalization 
How long will Indian media practi- 
tioners continue to foster this insi- 
dious degeneration in the moral 
structure (whatever little 1s left) of 
our society, by legitimizing cash and 
casuistry as the only yardstick of 
success? 
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Post-poll trauma and 
the end of analysis 
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WEEKS after the election results, 
many in the media are yet to come out 
of trauma Of course we’ve had the 
mandatory salutations to the wis- 
dom of the people You'd have to bea 
gorilla (or the Wall Street Journal) to 
believe otherwise But the media 
have been shaken The belated wrist- 
slapping of the NDA regime we saw 
between May 14-20 1s over Even at 
the time, 1t served mainly to evade one 
big issue — the distance of the Indian 
media from the Indian people, some- 
thing verdict 2004 drew attention to 
so sharply 

The analyses that began appear- 
ing from May 16 have much in com- 
mon Mostly, they're marked by 
desperation to believe that the vote 
was in fact, a vote for ‘the reforms’ 
More of them, faster please From 
Tom Friedman of the New York Times 
to Shekhar Gupta of the Indian 
Express, most run this theme by their 
readers 

Friedman knows exactly what 
Indian voters were saying What they 
were saying was not ‘Stop the glo- 
balization train, we want to get off ' It 
was, ‘Slow down the globalization 
tram, and build me a better step-stool, 
becauselwantto geton ' Never mind 
that Friedman 1s now covering his 
tracks This was the man who peddled 
India Shining blab by the truckload 
till the poll results He now feels the 
need to explain how, in fact, his writ- 
ing on India wasn’t all that silly And, 
of course, my friend Swaminathan 
S Aryar could hardly be far behind 
with his revolution-of-rising-expecta- 
tionsangle 


Blastedto bits in scores of pieces 
in the post-poll trauma are unquoted 
enemies ‘Those who read an anti- 
reform message intothe verdict are 
fools, knaves, amafiaand worse 

This 15 fun In more ways than 
one First, the idea that those who 
hadn't a clue to what voters were 
thinking should now know so exactly 
the meaning (and nuances) of what 
they have said. Second, the 'anti- 
reform’ mafiosi are never quoted, 
mainly because it 1s hard to find any- 
one who has said such things Not in 
the media, anyway Third, because 
*the reforms' themselves are rarely 
ever defined in these pieces, except in 
narrow terms Fourth, the complete 
lack of introspection both about 'the 
reforms' asunderstood by media ana- 
lysts and about then ownrole and that 
of their profession Fifth, the mantra- 
likeadherenceto marketdogma Sixth 
is an aversion to facts, especially on 
how the economy is working, or not 
working, for millions The list 1s fas- 
cinating All in all, ıt has not been a 
happy month for the Market Jihadis 

One little exercise I did was to 
take two pieces that focused on “The 
Market’ Wherever those words 
appeared, replaced them with ‘God’ 
It's amazing how little difference 
that made to the content of both leadei 
articles You can choose to be pun- 
ished by either God or the Market 
Either way, you' 1e doomed if you dif- 
fer It's wondrous how threatened 
thosechampioning 'the reforms' feel 
In terms of editorial space, they have 
a massive monopoly In terms of 
editorials themselves, dissent from 
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their dogma ran extinct a long time 
ago They have all insisted for years 
that there was “a consensus’ on these 
reforms 

If so, why the need for a shrill 
and tiresome defence of what we're 
told 1s ‘a consensus’ that runs across 
soctety? If the bad guys do not have 
even a minimal space in the media, 
how effective can they be? 

Indian Express Editor Shekhar 
Gupta declared ın a piece on May 8 
that, ‘The era of the massive election 
rally has long been over People now 
have work to do This election was 
fought more ın the media than in the 
streets Television 1s now the new 
electoral battleground and, as with 
more developed democracies, will 
increasingly replace public meetings 
and door-to-door campaigns as the 
mode of campaigning Arecent India 
Today opinion poll had clearly shown 
that a large majority of voters now 
make up their minds on the basis of 
what they learn from the media ' 


L.. forget that the same journal ’s 
opinion polls/reports projected a 
majority for the NDA Never mind, 
too, that this pronouncement swiftly 
joined the archives of famous last 
words Allow even for the fact that 
there 1s some truth in the idea Sure, 
the media can play a huge role in elec- 
tions Yet, the assertions are truly 
breathtaking It’s a view that allowed 
of no second look or nuance — even 1f 
reduced to a shambles just days later 
The classic media campaign 
was that of Chandrababu Naidu He 
co-opted, corrupted and suborned 
Journalists He spent crores of public 
money each year on his own publi- 
city Starting well before the polls he 
blocked hours of airtime each day on 
more than onechannel This was apart 
from the free PR the media did for him 
He was backed by the big newspapers 
of his state No one was better treated 


by television No Indian politician in 
living memory had the kind of media 
adulation that he did (and, to an extent, 
still does) 

His rival went on a silly old- 
fashioned padayatra Held dull pub- 
lic meetings and mass rallies And 
stooped to that worn-out practice 
door-to-door visits 1n the villages 
Rajashekhar Reddy also faced a very 
hostile media And he pulped Naidu 
atthe polls 


S, did the voters, as Gupta and 
India Today insist, *make up their 
minds on the basis of what they Jearn 
fromthe media?' Could anyone claim 
that now? Gupta also claimed, just 
around 100 hours from D-Day, that 
*this election was fought more in the 
media than in the streets ' How odd 
thatseems now 

Gupta's point about the power 
ofthe media 15 a real and serious one 
And his own newspaper has a report- 
ing record way ahead of most rivals 
But that power, 1n the sense he under- 
stands 1t, was greatly diminished by 
the media’s disconnect from the 
masses It’s worth thinking about And 
there’s little to be learnt if you just 
sweep it away It’s no accident that 
most of the post-poll analyses do not 
mention the Naidu debacle any more 
Or just wish ıt away ın a couple of 
clichés 

And then there's the 'anti- 
incumbency’ blah Arvind Panagariya 
in Outlooks just one of the many fly- 
ing this kite “It’s nonsense to pin the 
anti-NDA vote on to reforms and not 
anti-incumbency ' So there you have 
it Anti-incumbency has nothing to 
do with policy Oh no, indeed We 
loved those guys’ policies Just got 
tired of seeing the same old faces This 
kind of pfaff plumbs the depths of 
the debate 

Gurcharan Das, though, tries 
hard to take it a notch lower For him 


(TOL May 16), the sari tragedy in 
Lucknow ‘was the defining image 
of the election ° Not because of the 
wretched despair 1t showed up But 
because ‘ıt brought home the colossal 
managerial ineptness in our public 
life Since the supply of saris fell short 
of demand from the thousands of 
hopefuls gathered, a good manager 
would have found a way to distribute 
them fairly and calmly ’ 

Not a word about why those 
thousands of hopefuls were so des- 
perate for the cheap sarees on offer 
Why they paid a small bribe (big 
money for them) to get into the race 
Nope It was just a managerial thing 
The BJP-NDA failed because of ‘poor 
day-to-day management ' Not divi- 
siveness and hatred Not because of 
the misery of millions 


T. defeat shows, some insist, that 
‘the rural-urban divide 1s not true’ 
Said mostly about Naidu's rout, this 1s 
funny too It’s as 1f the urban areas 
despising him somehow means he 
was not anti-farmer Naidu's anti- 
small farmer bias never meant that 
he endeared himself to all ın the cıt- 
ies In Cyberabad itself, the TDP was 
all but wiped out Nor did it mean that 
Naidu had zero rural support The 
small but mighty contractor class 
emerging there remains his firmest 
supporter Quite a few amongst them 
became millionaires during his rule 
It's not just about being ‘city-centric’ 
or 'anti-rural' It's about being anti- 
people and anti-poor It's not only 
the better off who live in metros, 
anyway A lot of city dwellers also 
bore the costs of the policies of the 
past decade 

Indian society 1s marked by not 
one but several divides But some of 
them we just don’t want to see Espe- 
cially if you bring in terms like class, 
inequality and exploitation (Caste 
exists But, apparently, 1s something 
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that happens only in Bihar Not in 
Manmohan Singh’s South Delhi ) 

Itistrue, as many have stressed, 
that alliances played a big role in this 
election They did But they were far 
from being the whole story The TDP 
too, had an alliance in Andhra One 
that had saved it from defeat in 1999 
It didn’t work this time. Nor did the 
favoured UDF succeed in Kerala The 
Trinamool-BJP one bombed in West 
Bengal The huge Congress-NCP tie 
up in Maharashtra did not bring them 
the gains it should have 

In Gupta's view (May 29), 'the 
one common factor, wherever the BJP 
and its allies have lost ground, 1s the 
presence of the minority (Muslim and 
Christian) vote ’ Thus, it 1s “utterly 
cynical on their part (the Left etc ) to 
paintthis verdict as one againstreform 
rather than against communalism and 
bigotry ' 


Ths is fascinating To prove that 
the vote wasn’t at all against ‘the 
reforms’, he cites the results in Rajas- 
than, Chhattisgarh and Madhya 
Pradesh But that destroys his own 
suggestion that it was all about com- 
munalismand bigotry How come they 
voted BJP? That too, in the assembly 
polls soon after Gujarat And again in 
the Lok Sabha polls How come the 
BJP did so well in Karnataka? 

There is a simpler answer In 
many states, people were reacting to 
the same policies whether they came 
from the BJP or the Congress Where 
the Congress had been long 1n power 
(precisely the states he names), peo- 
ple were still thrashing that party 
Where the NDA had been around for 
awhile, people voted againstthem 

There are surely exceptions, but 
that was the broad trend It was, as 
Gupta at one point accepts, a multi- 
layered verdict And one of the most 
crucial layers wasthe backlash brought 
on by growing distress amongst the 


poor And against rising inequality — 
and the elite’s obscene celebration 
of it It was also a verdict against 
intolerance and divisiveness A ver- 
dict for pluralism, diversity and a 
federal state 

And yes, tt was certainly a vote 
forreforms Butofavery different kind 
from ‘the reforms’ Confusing? The 
wotd reform 1s much like the terms 
patriotism, motherhood, apple pie or 
idealism Who could be against any of 
those? Such terms gain meaning only 
when you get more specific People 
want to improve their lives Not the 
earnings of corporate CEOs So yes, 
the voters are all for reforms Those 
that aim at a more just and equitable 
society 

Getting that right means, 
amongst other things, addressing peo- 
ple's rights to resources such as land, 
water and forests It means making 
more jobs, not depriving millions of 
the wretched ones they have But for 
some, 'the reforms' simply mean 
mindless privatisation. The transfer 
of public wealth and resources to pri- 
vate hands 

That's why this piece puts ‘the 
reforms’ in quotes To demarcate those 
the powerful want from those that 
poor people hunger for Not those 
that simply cripple or destroy their 
livelihoods Theelite, though, clearly 
believe the only reforms worth talk- 
ing about are their own 


I. 1s nosintocall poll results wrongly 
Everyone bombs on those often But 
it ıs wrong not to rethink prejudice 
And to end the media's isolation from 
the people You cannot do this when 
you have decided that 70 per cent of 
the populace do not make news 
Where 1s the labour correspondent? 
Or agriculture as a beat? Surely in a 
country with the world's largest 
number of absolute poor, poverty, 
housing, and many others, have to be 


full-time beats? It's sad that Indian 
dailies often carry reports by Reuters 
or AP on joblessness 1n India They 
can'tcoverit themselves? 

The attacks on the ‘anti-reforms 
mafia’ would be valid if there was one 
They would be relevant when you find 
voices saying ‘We don’t want any 
kind of growth That’s bad ’ Orthat the 
only oné message 1n the 2004 verdict 
was againstthereforms Since nobody 
has actually said this, it seems quixo- 
tic to persistin that twaddle It’s cons- 
tructing arguments you can fight 
because you cannot face the ones that 
do exist 


M y old friend Ashutosh Varshney 
saysın India Today that in ‘many quar- 
ters, the elections have been inter- 
preted as a vote against economic 
reforms ' The interpreters remain 
unnamedandunquoted But ofcourse 
he finds their views ‘implausible’ 
What Varshney does quote 1s the fine 
CSDS post-poll study that he thinks 
supports his views If only he’d look 
at the rest of the same report he points 
to It says ‘There is very little app- 
roval among the ordinary citizens for 
[the] economic reforms Significantly, 
there is a very high degree of popular 
consensus on this matter that cuts 
across class and party lines ' Four- 
fifths of those surveyed, for instance, 
do not support privatisation of PSUs 

What's more, the survey says, 
‘There 1s still some consensus among 
Indians, across parties and classes, 
aboutthe need forthe state to actively 
strive to limit the extent of tnequali- 
ties in the society ’ 

That's why it gets hard to quote 
the ‘anti-reform mafia’, as one editor 
dubs dissenters Do that and you'd 
have to get serious You can't say, 
"These are my toys Either I bat first 
and always or I take my toys and go 
away ' You'd have to acknowledge 
that there are many different views on 
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what constitutes growth, on the nature 
of growth You’d have totagon aques- 
tion that any rookie journalist ought 
to have learned to ask What kind of 
growth? Growth for whom? 


C eu you'd have to get into 
the nature and direction ofthe reforms 
that you're talking about Into the 
meaning ofthe word ‘reforms’ Notso 
long ago, ‘labour reforms’ meant 
improvement of the conditions of 
working people Nottaking away the 
jobs they had It implied better treat- 
ment at a safer workplace Today, to 
the powerful in most nations, 1t means 
bringing labourto heel Allon an deo- 
logical premise that has failed dis- 
mally the world over (Even the 
departure of a small number of jobs in 
the name of outsourcing sets the 
United States squawking It's anissue 
the presidential hopefuls fear greatly 
So we can see how well these attitudes 
have woiked ) 

At the least, the moral police of 
ideology, market and economy could 
acknowledgethis there are people who 
differ on what ‘reforms’? mean Who 
hold the interests of poor people above 
those of private corporations That 
there others firmly committed to re- 
forms— ofa very differentsort See this, 
and there 1s then a real debate, other- 
wise, you’ re shooting ata phantom 

Creating a fake opponent helps 
with your personal ‘feel-good factor’ 
It destroys paper targets but also your 
ownunderstanding It’s hardto finda 
single piece or person who has said 
that Verdict 2004 was only about a 
reyection of ‘the reforms’ When the 
Left, for instance, linked up with the 
Congress, one central issue was 
clearly the communal politics of the 
BJP The poll campaigns ofall parties 
showed this Many kinds of divisive- 
ness were ISSUES 

Sincethen, Amartya Sen has put 
one nart of the nast few vears soneatlv 


"The economic divisiveness that was 
brought to the fore added to the politi- 
caldivisivenessthat wasalready flour- 
ishing under the Hindutva banner ' 

Sen worries about equity, about 
inequality Incidentally, these words 
are remarkably absent from the pas- 
sionate post-poll defence of ‘the 
reforms’ As also words like 'dispar- 
ity’, ‘livelthoods’, ‘purchasing power’ 
and ‘exploitation’ Try findingthem 

Sure, you can differ with Sen 
on some vital issues IknowIdo Yet, 
once again, he puts it clearly when he 
says that ‘reform ıs needed forequity- 
based reasons, as well as foreconomic 
efficiency’ 

Market fundamentalism lives in 
a pure world undisturbed by facts The 
adherents of the neo-liberal reforms 
are true devotees There 1s no link 
mentioned, or even seen, between the 
kind of economics being touted 
worldwide as ‘reforms’ and the mis- 
ery, strife, wars and bloodshed that 
have followed them In this world- 
view there 1s no connection between 
looting Iraq and the kind of aggressive 
globalism being promoted by the 
authors of that war Find a single 
analysis that explores this link 


T. things, amongst others, have 
combined to produce a rather dismal 
result The growing corporate links 
of the media (as ın most parts of the 
world) means a scary loss of diversity 
intheiroutlook They allow fewer and 
fewer voicestoreach their audiences 
Two is the incredible rise of market 
fundamentalism and the self-1dentifi- 
cation of leading editors and journal- 
ists with ıt What's good for big 
business 1s good for India What's 
good forthe Sensex 1s perfect Three, 
the loss of genuine debate that goes 
with chasing phantom targets and 
burying real arguments An intolei- 
ance that trashes or simply silences 
dissenting voices 


Diversity 1s not just an Indian 
virtue It’s adesperate Indian necessity 
You cannot understand or run this 
country through the prism of any fun- 
damentalism It’s the contempt for true 
diversity, the bile towards dissenting 
views that today so isolate the media 
from the masses That disconnect 
surely calls for some introspection 


M... some of it has begun, tf 
in a modest way Even as the mantra 
chanting goes on, a few questions are 
popping up Outlook editor Vinod 
Mehta wonders whether the passion 


_over some of the present eforms 1s at 


all relevant ‘Does it matter for the 
family in Kalahandi whether the cap 
on FDI in airports privatisation 1s 49 
per cent or 74 per cent? The shame 
of India is that we have created an 
obscenely unequal society in which 
you and I can happily spend Rs 3,000 
for a single meal, while for millions 
Rs 3,000 means three month's earn- 
ings ' NDTV's Rajdeep Sardesat has 
been candid about the media's dis- 
tance from what people were thinking 

Shankar A1yar 1n India Today 
wants us to ‘heed the poor’ Sound 
advice for his own journal And sim- 
ple words, maybe even a cliché, but 
something amounting to heresy in 
India Today (Atyar though, seems to 
think anyone ‘tanking’ the Sensex 1s 
somehow against a growing GDP) 
Even Bibek Debroy had something in 
the Express that faintly resembled a 
distant relative of introspection 

Meanwhile at least one tele- 
vision channel has started an agricul- 
ture beat And Gupta’s Indian Express 
has run a string of very good social 
sector stories, some on the front-page 
The largest publications ın Andhra 
are re-introducing poverty as a beat 
And finally, the farmers’ suicides are 
getting a little moie space than they 
didearlier Maybe we still might learn 
something after all 
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WHY ETHNIC PARTIES SUCCEED: Patronage 
and Ethnic Head Counts ım India by Kanchan 
Chandra Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
2004 (Foundation Books, Delhi) 


THIS is an impressive first book by an accomplished 
young political scientist teaching at the MIT It is a 
study of how ethnic parties succeed and why people 
vote the way they do when they vote for ethnic parties, 
and in particular why scheduled caste voters vote for 
the Bahujan Samaj Party To Kanchan Chandra, the 
answer to this question 1s not as self-evident as it may 
appear, and she chooses to answer 1t by employing a 
‘thin’ rational choice explanation Judged from an 
intra-epistemic methodological perspective, this 1s an 
outstanding, possibly even flawless, work From out- 
side the rational choice/game theory mode of expla- 
nation, however, 1t appears to leave some important 
questions unanswered 

Pared to its essentials, the framing argument ts 
that India ts a ‘patronage-democracy’, defined as a 
democracy in which access to resources, Jobs and ser- 
vices is concentrated in the state, and elected officials 
have the power to distribute these resources to voters, 
which they prefer to doin an individualized, rather than 
collective, way In other words, rents take the form of 
votes, and the state resources that are thus ‘sold’ typi- 
cally include jobs, livelihood through poverty allevia- 
tion programmes, access to waterfor irrigation, credit, 
land titles, and so forth Itis not promises of policy, but 
of implementation, that are more beneficial, because 
the latter are a source of continuous, rather than one- 
time, support 

In a patronage-democracy, Chandra argues, vot- 
ers do not assess ethnic parties on the basis of their posi- 
tion onissues, butrather through ‘ethnic head counts’, 
which show how many co-ethnics are represented in 
important positions 1n the party, and so potentially 
capable of extending patronage Thus, what drives peo- 
ple to vote for an ethnic party which claims to repre- 


sent the ethnic group to which they belong ts not sim- 
ple ethnic solidarity or appeals to emotion, but rather 
hard-nosed — and in this case perhaps the word ‘calcu- 
lated’ 1s apposite — instrumentalism and strategic 
motivations As strategic actors, they vote forthe party 
only if, in their estimation, ıt has a reasonable chance 
of winning, otherwise, they vote to play the ‘spoiler’ 
forcompeting parties 

Itısınthese terms thatthe performance ofthe BSP 
in the three states of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and 
Karnatakaisexamined Chandra shows how, tn UPand 
Punjab, the BSP was more successful 1n persuading 
scheduled caste voters to vote for it, because — for dif- 
ferent reasons specific to each of these states, but 
broadly pertaining to the ‘representational blockage’ 
in other parties — the ethnic head count of the BSP lead- 
ership was positive In Karnataka, by contrast, the fact 
that there was greater ‘representational openness’ in 
the Congress (for historical reasons going back to the 
1969 split), and its higher echelons had a number of 
scheduled caste ministers, made it the natural choice 
of voters belonging to these groups Chandra also 
illustrates the possibilities her theory holds forexplain- 
ing the strategies of ethnic mobilization of three other 
parties the BJP, the DMK, andthe JMM 

This is a self-consciously denormativised 
account of democracy, and indeed Chandra describes 
her interpretation of Indian democracy as ‘cynical’ in 
its emphasis on the struggle over scarce resources con- 
trolled and provided by the state that have the power 
to impact the lives of both voters and political elites 
Her interpretation of the BSP and its voter support seeks 
to contest the view that Indian democracy 1s maturing 
or deepening It invokes an almost Schumpeterian 
world ın which democracy 1s little more than a com- 
petitive struggle, among political elites, for the peo- 
ple’s vote The difference 1s that Chandra’s voters, 
unlike Schumpeter's, are far from herd-like Chandra 
asserts that, despite the low levels of penetration of the 
media documented by survey research voters are not 
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constrained by a lack of information She implicitly 
credits them with an impressive political acumen and 
a canny, almost mathematical, intelligence in making 
their voting decisions And in doing so, the voter of 
Chandra’s description curiously begins to resemble the 
democratically empowered voter of the normatively 
informed theories that her study rebuts 

If indeed such instrumental voting 1s the norm, 
what, beyond the outcome of the election, can it be rea- 
sonably expected to achieve? As Chandra herself 
points out, if a politician's exercise of his discretion- 
ary influence 1s used for the benefit of one individual, 
it can actually make a difference to the lives of four 
or five people in the village That being so, and given 
the fact of patronage being limited by a scarcity of 
1esources, 1s it the monumental scale of deprivation and 
disadvantage that conveys the appearance of failure as 
far as actual policy implementation 1s concerned? Or 
ısıt the case that ethnic parties do actually deliver, but 
the fact that this occurs on an individualized basis 
obscures the scale of the achievement in collective 
terms, and ın any case makes ıt difficult to verify? 
Evidence on re-election orrejection in subsequent elec- 
tions could provide a pointer 

Albeit in passing, the author mounts the rather 
daring thesis that the success of Indira Gandhi’s Garibi 
Hatao campaign should be attributed to ‘changes in 
the representational profile of Congress prior to the 
election campaign — including the rise of Backward 
Castes and Scheduled Castes’ (pp 220-21), at least in 
Kainataka, Gujarat and Punjab The argument that it 
was the ethnic profiling of the party before the polls 
that won the election for Indira Gandhi, rather than the 
still fresh appeal of welfarist populism, would need to 
be more convincingly demonstrated Indeed, if voters 
are so discerning, why ıs it that parties bother with com- 
petitive populism, instead of getting down to the task 
of reorganizing and arranging their internal structures 
so as to maximize their vote-getting potential? Also, it 
1s not entirely clear what, in this context, may explain 
the phenomenon of the BSP sponsoring upper caste and 
Muslim candidates in large numbers 

Finally, the argument that voters and politicians 
“invest in an identity because ıt offers them the best 
available means by which to obtain desired benefits, 
and not because such identification 1s valuable in 
itself’ (p 11) isqualified by Chandra herself as she sug- 
gests that benefits are not merely material but also psy- 
chic, the latter including individual self-esteem through 
social recognition (p 63) There is no independent 
weightage 1n this areument for the rewards of recov- 


nition, and one wonders whether this 1s because 
recognition, almost by definition, 1s a good that is not 
individually deliverable, butessentially collective The 
under-estimating of what Chandra calls ‘psychic bene- 
fits’ canbeaconcern if hertheory 1s extended to groups 
such as minorities, beset with insecurity, in whose per- 
ception the determinants of their psychic and material 
condition are the same 


Niraja Gopal Jayal 


RECOVERING SUBVERSION: Femumnist Politics 
Beyond the Law by Nivedita Menon Permanent 
Black, Delhi, 2004 


THE women's movement and feminist politics in 
India has, since its stirrings in the late 1970s, fought 
for, and often got, law reform Laws on rape — espe- 
cially custodial rape, dowry, sex selection and sati — 
have been wrested from Parliament The courthas been 
petitioned to dictate changed stances on sexual harass- 
ment at the workplace, to impel the enforcement of 
the law made to prevent sex selective abortion, and to 
attempt to introduce the notion of equality into 'pei- 
sonal’ laws (the last, mostunsuccessfully) Institutions 
of state such as the Law Commission have had their 
priorities infiltrated by a feminist agenda, either by 
direct address — as 1n three feminists sending a draft 
bill on sexual assault 1993 to the Law Commission foi 
debate and adoption — or through the courts, as when 
child sexual abuse was referred to the Law Commis- 
sion by the Supreme Court, or when the National Com- 
mission for Women wascalled in by the Supreme Court 
to work oncrisis centres and compensation as aresponse 
torape Itisthisrolegiventolaw that is at the centre of 
Nivedita Menon’s concerns in Recovering Subversion 
Nivedita does not see law as having the capacity 
*to act as a transformative instrument’ (p 3) On the 
contrary, ‘since the law seeks uniformity and concrete 
identities, 1t tends to flatten all ambiguity and multi- 
plicity to fit dominant norms’ (p 208) ‘[Llegal dıs- 
course functions by fixing meaning, by creating 
uniform categories out of a multiplicity of possibili- 
ties by suturing open-endedness', so ‘the rigid codifi- 
cation required within legal discourse’ may ‘render 
sterile’ the experience that feminism validates as ‘real’ 
(p 107) The encounter of feminism with the arena of 
law ‘points to the possibility that functioning in a 
manner compatible with legal discourse can radically 
refract the ethical and emancipatory impulse of femi- 
nism’ (n 3) And. ‘feminist politics centrino on the law 
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may not have the liberatory potential intended’, par- 
ticularly given the ‘normalising’ function that law 
so often performs (pp 17-18) 

So far this may notcall for much argument Femi- 
nism is certainly not the law’s agenda Law as a tool 
of social engineering, as preceding social change, or 
as holding the potential for social revolution, stands 
severely challenged The status quoist nature of the law, 
and the one-step-forward-and-then-sidestep game that 
we see played out in the law’s arena, has been the stuff 
of which experience with the law 1s made Yet, as 
Niveditaconcedes ‘Insofar as the law exists, and 1s an 
influential force, we cannot withdraw from its orbit 
(p 232) The problems that it can neither be ‘the agent 
of transformation’ (p 236) nor can we turn to the law 
‘to produce new rights, orto emancipate us ' 

The thesis that law 1s nota site in which to locate 
feminist politics prompts the question Why indeed did 
feminists, and the women’s movement, engage so 
much with the law? Was it only to make ‘public’ that 
which had been ghettorsed ın the private? Was this 
an indication of an absence ofa ‘strong movement’ on 
matteis of the body and sexuality? (p 222) Was it to 
have been a co-optation of the state in furthering femi- 
nist politics? Were these demands for formal equality? 
Was ıt a matter of symbolism to suggest that the sub- 
Jectofthe legislation was serious, and law making was 
a statement acknowledging this fact? These explana- 
tions are.offered but in passing, often rhetorically, and 
so do not provide a basis for assessing if the reason for 
intei vening through the law served or thwarted the pur- 
pose, or made little difference 

Since the underlying theme ıs about the central- 
ity given to law in feminist politics, there is no attempt 
to locate itin a range of other dynamics that inhabited 
the feminist arena What SEWA did for women, and to 
the field of work, economics and the community (as 
producers) would, it would seem, alter perceptions 
about the centrality that was invested in the law The 
mobilising of women against ‘development’ projects 
where women, and men, learnt to meet and deal with 
the violence of the state — the numbers who speak 
oh-so-normally of having felt the /athı and of having 
spent nights and days in prison cells are testimony — 
speak volumes about the place that protests have 
earned The genius of feminising the protection of the 
environmentrepresented in Chipko could safely be con- 
trasted with the overriding environmentalism that has 
foundanally inthecourts The generation of, especially, 
knowledge and perspective through ‘women’s studies’ 
has opened up a veritable mine with many layered 


nodes The resurrection of literature, and the images 
and politics conjured up by creativeenergies that recast 
the world in a feminist mould has changed the inten- 
sity and import of the published word All this, in illus- 
tration, does not find a resonance in the book So, the 
use ofthe law becomes a singular theme for discourse 
Not siting the law in the larger context of feminist 
engagement, but isolating it, seems to refract the argu- 
mentand throws back images as from a funny mirror 
May be this 1s influenced by the three areas that 
Nivedita selects for analysis and comment- sex selec- 
tion, abortion and female foeticide or femicide, rape 
and sexual harassment, and reservation for women in 
Parliament and the legislatures The style 1s easy and 
engaging, and itis a pleasure to weave through the com- 
plexity as constructed, then unravelled That law's 
language and meaning haveareductionisteffect, where 
the nuances of choice, coercion, consent and identity, 
for example, lose their nuances and threaten to distort 
and divert the feminist agenda 15 engagingly debated 
Thechallengeto the constituting of *women' asa sub- 
ject of feminist politics, and the teasing out ofthe ques- 
tion that may have no answer in its wake — ‘If there 1s 
no “woman” then who is the subject of feminist poli- 
tics?' —reconstitutes the terms ofthe discourse 
Nandita Haksar's rejection of ‘Article 14" equal- 
ity for a struggle within tribal communities to evolve 
new customs which are more egalitarian — ‘a far more 
difficult task than filing a petition under Article 14 01 
getting the support of women who have no stakes in 
the survival of tribal society’ (quoted at p 6) - clearly 
has Nivedita reaching out as to a kindred spirit So too 
Nandita’s assessment that continual recourseto the law 
18a ‘substitute forthe other harder option of building a 
movement foran alternative vision’ (quoted at p 154) 
The problems that, in Nivedita’s rendition, it becomes 
an argument for cultural relativism and for a denial of 
the potential or politics of universality of human rights 
When Nivedita recognises a multi-layeredness of 
rights, which gets flattened out when translated into 
law, there 1s a statement to explore But when she con- 
cludes that '[r]ights are not inherent in human beings, 
they are not natural and universal, but are constituted 
by different kinds of political practice’ (p 208), and 
when, writing about sati, she asserts that sati may be 
opposed to ‘conventional’ morality according to 
Feinberg — 1epresented here as a representative of 
‘western societies’ — but ‘from the point of view of 
Indian society such an act could constitute “true” 
morality in Femberg’s sense’ (p 39), there could bea 
problem For, in navigating democracy and objectifying 
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free will, for instance, may be she 1s locating herself 1n 
setting out the canvas of feminist politics while includ- 
ing a version of rights history, but there is a void in 
acknowledging the politics of human rights that has 
battled its way to universality Since she does not 
address the Asian values debate, for instance, 1t 1s 
difficult to understand how her cultural particularities 
differ from it, nor even how this tolerance of particu- 
larities advances feminist politics 

In a work that 1s woven around the law, the con- 
flation of the Constitution with laws, of the enactment 
of the laws with theirenforcement, of the law with judg- 
ments that pepper the text, 15 somewhat distracting As 
1s the narrow understanding of something as complex 
as the ‘rule of law’, which ıs parenthetically dismissed 
as ‘the due observance of the procedures prescribed 
for making a valid decision’ (p 119) Also, the ‘law’ 
versus 'no-law' positions have not been investigated 
The vastness of the atmosphere into which the dis- 
cussion on rape disappears the ‘offence’ of rape, for 
instance, makes ‘non-law’ an event for discursive 
analysis However, the weft and the warp of the argu- 
ment presented in Recovering Subversion —including 
the institutionalisation (and funding) of NGOs, free 
will, choice and the imposition of ‘choice’ through 
acquiring for feminist discourse a dominance (as in the 
intolerance of sex selective abortion and the assump- 
tion that no woman would ever want to abort a foetus 
that is female), the constituting of the body and person 
as ‘woman’ , the co-optation ofthe feminist agenda by 
the Hindu Right as a way of recovering places ceded 
to communities and identities, the opting for undemo- 
cratic means of intervention, such as going to court, 
because it 1s the easter route (p 151)—constructs acon- 
text for delineating and structuring some problems that 
feminist politics will have to address 1f ıt has to move 
beyond where it now 1s 


Usha Ramanathan 


HINDU NATIONALISM AND INDIAN POLI- 
TICS [with an introduction by Pratap Bahnu 
Mehta] Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2004 


THE upsurge of Hindu nationalism has been among 
the most marked feature of post-Ayodhya Indian poli- 
tics The omnibus under review brings together three 


* Anomnibus comprising of John Zavos, The Emergence of Hindu 
Nationalism in India, Thomas Blom Hansen, The Saffron Wave, 
Christophe Jafferlotand Thomas Blom Hansen, eds , The BJPand 
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meticulously researched and authoritative texts writ- 
ten over the last half a decade that taken together 
provide the reader an opportunity to undertake an aca- 
demic journey into the ideology, strategy and social and 
organizational bases of Hindu nationalism 1n a com- 
parative mode In the endeavour the reader 1s ably 
guided by an incisive introduction by Mehta who situ- 
ates the three scholarly works in the present context 
of Hindutva politics 

Significantly, the three books complement each 
other While Zavos ably traces the evolution of the idea 
of Hindutva ın the early 20th century period focusing 
on the different political idioms and organizational 
strategies it employed, Hansen relates them ın the 
modern context and also reflects on the relationship 
between Hindu nationalism and other forms of nation- 
alism ın contemporary Indian democracy The edited 
venture of Hansen and Jafferlot brings together the 
essays with an empirical focus that analyzes Hindutva 
politics 1n terms of the electoral strategies employed 
by the BJP, the vanguard part of the Hindutva organi- 
zations, at both the national and state level 

A dispassionate analysis of the BJP remains 
indispensable for an understanding of the socio- 
cultural causes of the growth of Hindu nationalism 
Albeit in a subtler form, the BJP led Hindutva forces 
have been able to impart a definitive nghtist slant to 
Indian politics during their last sıx years ın power The 
effort to bring about a cultural transformation of the 
civil society in a structural sense was evidenced in 
the attempt at effecting a ban on cow slaughter, 
reconfiguration of Indian education, anti-conversion 
legislation, marginalization of Muslim politics — to 
recall just a few measures One may also refer to the 
BJP in its belligerent episodic avatars in our recent 
history reflective of its core ideology,1e 1tscampaign 
for the sacred sites like the {liberation of the Babri 
Masjid-Ram Janambhoomi ın Ayodhaya or rath 
yatras/gaurav yatras taken up by Joshi, Advani, 
Modiandtheirilk 

Whatis Hindu nationalism? It is an ideology that 
aims at the creation of an awareness among all the peo- 
pleclassified as Hindus of their Hindu identity irrespec- 
tive of their internal social, cultural and regional 
distinctions Drawing inference from Savarkar’s vision 
of India in a civilizational form, the proponents of 
Hindutva mobilize the people by invoking the com- 
monness of ethnicity, race, religion, territory, history 
and culture thatencompasses all otherdifferences The 
search for an integrated Hindu identity, Zavos argues, 
results m the assertion of cultural and spiritual superi- 
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ority of Hinduism ın ‘a highly politicized context’ 
Attention 1s drawn towards its pluralism, composite- 
ness and tolerance Referring to the colonial context, 
Hansen suggests that Hindu nationalism, as a power- 
ful idiom was but ‘one of the several contingent out- 
comes of a protracted struggle over the definition of 
Indian nationhood ' 

Besides the above strategy of benchmarking 
Indian identity, Hindu nationalism also creates ‘a 
common narrative of subjugation’ as Mehta puts it 
In this narrative, Hindus have for centuries been 
victim of onslaught from ‘others’ — Muslims and Chris- 
tians Hindutva thus represents an effort to come to 
terms with a history of subjugation, “an assertion ofthe 
will that will finally put Hindus ın charge of their own 
destiny ’ Both Zavos and Hansen suggest that Hindu 
nationalism ts primarily a political creation of agents 
like RSS, VHP, Bajrang Dal and like minded organi- 
zations On the basis of their study of the BJP, the 
political face of Hindu nationalism and its electoral 
politics, Hansen and Jafferlot make two significant 
observations First, that there 1s no real contradiction 
between ideological purity and the political pragma- 
tism shown by the BJP in a coalition era as both serve 
as.an,nstrument of other Second, in order to broaden 
its social and spatial base, BJP's strategy has been to 
‘adapt to the characteristics of regional politics and 
local social equations ' 


Ashutosh Kumar 


DALIT DIARY 1999-2003: Reflection on Apart- 
heid in India by Chandra Bhan Prasad Navyana 
Publishing, Pondicherry, 2004 


UNAPOLOGETIC ideologues fora (literally) sectar- 
1an cause generate immense unease, and nowhere more 
so than in the upper caste/class liberal/progressive/ 
secularcircles In part, this reflects a stylistic/aesthetic 
divide, since ‘people like us’ have abrogated to our- 
selves the privilege to define what is proper/correct, 
werarely appreciate an ‘outsider’ seeking to break into 
ourranks More so when the terms of exchange are not 
being defined by us An Uncle Tom is acceptable, a 
Michael X is not 

The actual divide ıs deeper for, despite our claim- 
ing the ‘dalit cause’ and railing against the iniquitous 
Hindu (read Indian) social order, most of us continue 
to cling to the ‘myth’ of a plural and permeable 
civilizational ethos wherein markers of birth, while dis- 
criminatory, do not bind us to a fixed social position 


This 1s why the term ‘apartheid’ to describe the social 
position of Indian dalits finds limited favour, as do 
attempts to equate race to caste 

Chandra Bhan Prasad occupies an unusual 
position 1n the Indian social/intellectual discourse 
Despite there being a number of prominent dalit 
intellectuals, Prasad, as the introduction to this collec- 
tion of column pieces by Robin Jeffrey underscores, 
remains the first dalit commentator to have won 
regular column space in a ‘significant daily newspa- 
per' Without quibbling over the description of The 
Pioneer as ‘significant’, the column did mark a 
welcome rupture 1n our news media It is shocking, 
though never admitted, that in 1999 there was not a 
single dalit ın the newsrooms of India's media. For 
all our claims to affirmative action and reservation, 
the sheer injustice of this fact has still to be admitted 
by either our media or educational establishments 
Many of the articles in this collection point out how 
the leading intellectual centres and newspapers in 
the country's capital — Delhi University, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, 
and others — have continued over the years to flout 
constitutional obligations towards representation 
for dalits, despite public funding 

If such ts the situation 1n our leading academic 
institutions, this when many of their faculty claim to 
be progressive and argue for reservation, should we be 
surprised at the rage suffusing dalit writing and com- 
mentary? Or the commonly used epithets of manuvad 
and brahmanvaad? Equally, 1f our state and society 
continue to stonewall all legitimate demands for 
representation and justice, why is it 11legitimate for 
spokespersons and leaders of the dalit cause to seek 
redressal elsewhere — be 1t the British Raj earlier or 
the United Nations now? Hiding behind concerns of 
aesthetics or nationalism will not suffice 

There 1s more to Chandra Bhan's writing It 1s 
instructive that despite persistent focus on the exclu- 
sion of the dalits from all spheres and attention, his col- 
umns are nota litany of oppression stories Taking his 
cue from the US experience of affirmative action—both 
tocorrect historical wrongs and ensure representational 
diversity — his advocacy to the state and political par- 
ties 1s to take seriously their constitutional commit- 
ments, if not extend them Like Ambedkar, the most 
quoted thinker in the collection, he argues against the 
impossibility of a civil society unless a sufficient 
number of dalits get due place in all sectors of society 
He 1s a votary of extending reservation by caste into 
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the private sector, of helping create a strata of signifi- 
cant dalitentrepreneurs, favours Digvijay Singh’s Dalit 
Agenda and is willing to speak positively of all indi- 
viduals/groups/parties/and enterprises agreeable to 
move in this direction 

In doing so he directly challenges the votaries 
of merit and efficiency, pointing out the caste-biased 
nature of their arguments Once again, drawing from 
the experience of the US media, he demonstrates that 
once an enterprise 15 committed to diversity, 1t will 
redeploy resources and training to meet quality stand- 
ards In brief, what he is most opposed to 1s tokenism 
and rhetoric, the unwillingness to put one's money 
where one's mouth 1s 

What has most riled the progressives, one sus- 
pects, 1s his tendency to club together the secularists 
andcommunalists when 1t comes to the dalit question 
He also gets irritatingly personal — asking individuals 
as to the number of their dalit friends, whether they eat 
in dalit houses, hire dalit employees, and soon Since 
many of us belonging to a certain social strata are likely 
to fail such tests, we prefer to ignore him His article 
“Welcome to a food festival’ extolling the uniqueness 
(and virtues) of dalit food, listing at some length the 
‘guest list’, invites sociological scrutiny and provides 
arare look at Delhi's ‘correct’ progressive circle Sur- 
prisingly, one missed Chandan Mitra, the ‘supportive’ 
editor of The Pioneer 

The downside of Chandra Bhan Prasad’s frame- 
work 1s that since the gross truth that he foregrounds 1s 
undeniable, it 1s difficult to discuss the implications of 
his policy recommendations without encountering the 
charge of caste bias In the hands of a less skilful prac- 
titioner, the caste first framework can and does become 
totalizing, the only litmus test of ‘correctness’ Take 
his discussion on criminalisation of politics (p 211- 
213) where he ascribes ‘a spirit of de-democratization 
to shudraconsciousness Criminalization among dalits 
1s thus explained away as an inevitable consequence 
‘Since a shudra-led society restricts the space for demo- 
cratic methods, even dalit parties can be no exception ’ 
Evidently, Mayawati for all her 1ll-gotten gains, scams, 
and opportunistic politics has to be contextually 
understood even as the Mulayam Singh’s stand con- 
demned One wonders what Chandra Bhan would 
make of the ongoing fracas between Mayawati and 
members of her mentor, Kanshi Ram's family, osten- 
sibly overcontrol of trust funds and properties created 
by the now incapacitated leader Is pointing to similar 
depredations by other (uppercaste) leaders and parties 
an acceptable response? 


There 1s also some doubt over CBP's reading of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar, in particular his understanding 
of the role of caste-based reservations as part of a larger 
affirmative action programme In one column piece, 
Prasad castigates Jagyivan Ram for not walking out of 
the Congress when Ambedkar submitted his resigna- 
tion from the cabinet, claiming that had he (Ram) done 
so, the trajectory of dalit politics would have been dif- 
ferent Later, he praises Jagjıvan Babu for most ensur- 
ing that dalits break into the otherwise restricted job 
and education market Butis that not because he sought 
to ‘fight from within’ and follow somewhat flexible prin- 
ciples, much like what CBP himself seems to be doing 

In the same vein, take the discussion over US 
attempts to respond to the race question It is undeni- 
able that the various civil liberties unions and the 
National Council for the Advancement of Coloured 
Peoples lobbied over years (successfully) to incorpo- 
rate diversity 1n all spheres as a foundational prin- 
ciple This led to the government adopting policies 
in awarding contracts, jobs and education which 
enhanced the proportion of coloured people 1n differ- 
ent sectors, both public and private So far commend- 
able It 1s equally true that coloured people are 
overwhelmingly represented in prisons, get disenfran- 
chised and remain confined to the underclass Why 
does CBP noteven mention this? 

Readers of V T Rajshekhar’s Dalit Voice will be 
familiar with the polemic between Prasad and the edi- 
tor of the magazine with CBP charged with being 
soft on brahmanvaad There are also significant dif- 
ferences between the positions and analysis advanced 
by Prasad and other thinkers like Kancha Ilaiah and 
Gopal Guru Hopefully, this ıs reflective less of ego- 
tist turf battles and more a search for autonomous 
dalit voices and politics 

Finally, a collection of column pieces does not 
always make fora good book, unless effort 1s expended 
to remove repetition and iron out the contradictions 
Quibbling apart, Dalit Diary demands a serious 
engagement 


Harsh Sethi 












Errata 


In the article, ‘Labour and Longing’ by Vinay Lal (Seminar 
538, June 2004), there 1s an error in footnote number 21 indi- 
cated 1n the text and the details provided about the source 
Footnote 21 appears twice in the detail (p 23), please read the 
second footnote no 21 as being 22, 22 as being 23 and so on 
The final tootnote explanation will thus be 29 and not 28 as 
indicated The error is regretted 
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Comment 


For the sake of our freedoms 


ISUPPORT freedom When my freedoms are compro- 
mised I feel outraged The same outrage I felt when, as 
a child, I witnessed a mob attacking a gurdwara, and 
this continues to inform my position to this day 

Democratic politics 1s our one guarantee of free- 
dom Jam no supporter of political dynasties nor have 
Tany political affiliations I also have great personal 
respect for Dr Manmohan Singh But I was saddened 
by what happened in India and what might happen in 
future Seeking the mandate ofthe people through free 
elections, respect for the constitution and smooth tran- 
sitions of power are the dynamics of democratic poli- 
tics Let’s considerthem one at atime 

First, ıt ıs immature to view elections as simply a 
process to getnew governments Free elections equal- 
ise interests, negating the asymmetries of power 
In politics inequalities always exist, whether it 1s an 
industry lobby’s influence or a group’s social advan- 
tages We cannot wish them away And ıt ıs also possi- 
ble that we personally, at some point or another, 
represent or benefit from these socio-economic advan- 
tages And so our interests get formed There 1s noth- 
ing inherently wrong inthis Afterall, politics 1s about 
engaging with different and unequal interests to seek 
the best outcome But elections give each individual 
equal voice 

Second, we stake our freedoms on the Constitu- 
tion of India because it does not discriminate on reli- 
gious, linguistic, regional, caste or sexual grounds It 
equalises our different identities and interests under one 
supreme authority And that ıs why our elected repre- 
sentatives take an oath to uphold the constitution tonot 
discriminate against any citizen on the basis of identity 

Finally, the equalising effect of elections and 
supremacy of the constitution yield the third dynamic 
of democracy — smooth transitions of power Without 
this, we have three options adictatorship, a hereditary 
monarchy, or violent anarchy If the majority's man- 
date 1s not respected at one time, then a different 
majonty's mandate at another time might not be res- 
pected either (and we must remember, we might be in 
that majority then) It would violate our freedom of 
choice and nullify the lowest common denominator — 


usasequalcitizens 


* The views expressed are strictly personal 


Let us not be naive, none of the above always 
works smoothly But we cannot forget what these 
institutions promise freedom that might one day come 
in handy when we are personally ın trouble, when we 
are the victims of discrimination and prejudice. The 
Indian general elections delivered a verdict The 
debate on the causes will continueforlong But,inthe 
least, the voters said 
1 They did not wantthe NDA to return to power The 
BJP's vote share fell to 2295 
2 They did not care that Sonia Gandhi was foreign- 
born Though Congress had been ambiguous about 
whether to field her as a prime ministerial candidate, 
the NDA pulled no stops in asking the voters to choose 
between Vajpayee and ‘foreigner’ Gandhi 
3 They had varied interests — rising stock prices, fall- 
mg crop prices, and so forth 

In this milieu of personality and identity politics 
and competing socio-economic interests a verdict was 
delivered Whether we lıke it or not, for the sake of our 
freedoms we have torespectit But what happened? 

Over 300 elected MPs (from several parties) 
extended their support to Sonia Gandhi, more than had 
ever supported Atal Behari Vajpayee But members of 
the losing party, now with just over a fifth of the coun- 
try’s confidence, claimed to represent “national senti- 
ment’, ashamed at having a foreign-born PM The 
constitution became secondary — ‘national sentiment’ 
superseded equality under the law Stock-market vola- 
tility became the justification for defying the verdict 
of the vast majority of (remember, equal) citizens One 
senior leader threatened to shave her head — her idea 
of what widows should look like in the 21st century — 
to mourn a foreign-born PM Others targeted Sonia 
Gandhi's identity and threatened to boycott her inves- 
titure, thus undermining their oath as MPs even before 
they had taken it One respected columnist admitted 
that the issue aroused ‘the worst kind of chauvinistic 
nationalism’ in her 

And ‘movements for national prestige’ were 
launched In this volatile, and potentially violent, 
environment the lady declined the premieiship We do 
not know her reasons but the issue has not faded away 

The issue, in fact, 1s not about Congress versus 
BJP Noris it really about Sonia Gandhi The issue is 
whether we are willing to accord equal respect to all 


citizens This is not India’s problemalone Immigrants 
all over the world suffer injustices Here in the United 
States — the land of immigrants — people of Mexican 
origin have become generals ın the army Yet, Harvard 
professor Samuel Huntington argues in his latest book, 
Who Are We? The Challenges to America’s National 
Identity, that Hispanics are threatening America’s 
‘white, Anglo-Protestant' culture 

The world has changed We live in an inter- 
dependent, interlinked and mobile world We adopt 
new identities but we maintain old contacts And they 
need not be conflictual Patriotism can no longer be 
Judged by country of birth 

And why gust talk about foreign-born? Ask any- 
one fromthe Northeast how he or she 1s made to feel in 
India’s heartland 

What happened ın India augurs worse for our 
freedoms in future First, it sets a precedent for threat- 
ening boycottand violent protest if losing parties don't 
like the winner's identity Today it was the country of 
birth Tomorrow, upper castes will threaten to burn 
down the village if a lower caste candidate 1s elected 
sarpanch Second, it disrespects our economic inter- 
ests Today stock-market investors are lamenting the 
loss of investments Tomorrow, rich farmers will 
threatento hike prices by imposing voluntary embargoes 
onfoodgrain marketing And third, ata very basic level, 
it threatens our security as individuals Today we have 
drawn lines between ‘Indian’ and ‘foreign’, ignoring 
the equality of citizens Tomorrow, as citizens of 
adopted countries, where we seek respect as equal 
members of the community, we will be discriminated 
oreven killed because of our origins, our looks or our 
accents 

Donotdismissany ofthe aboveas polemics, they 
have all happened ın the past But today xenophobia 
threatens the highest levels of democratic politics 
Many of us lost money in the stock-market crash that 
occurred during the week of political uncertainty Many 
of us might have wanted a share 1n disinvested o1l com- 
panies that the previous government had promised 
Many of us wanted to run factories unencumbered by 
labour laws Many of us wanted a father-figure-like 
man as ourleader And many of us didn’t Many of us, 
Indian citizens, voted against allthis Yes, we all have 
different interests But there 1s one common interest 
freedomtochoose Today many ofus are disappointed 
that our preferred party lost Tomorrow, all of us would 
want the freedom to demand change 

Ultimately, we are who we choose to be Our 
identities are multiple At anv given time we belong to 


areligion, a language group, acountry of origin, a city, 
a sex, a chosen profession, a hobby club, a visa cat- 
egory, an industry organisation, an alumni society, the 
list goes on We cannot always fulfil all our interests, 
but we can respect the freedom to do so 

For the sake of our freedoms, respect for demo- 
cracy isthe only way to protect our interests and, most 
certainly, our identities 


Arunabha Ghosh 


United progressive alliance? 


THE 14th Lok Sabhaelections of April/May 2004 have 
led to the formation of a United Progressive Alliance 
coalition government at the centre replacing the 
Vajpayee-led National Democratic Alliance Asalient 
feature of the Manmohan Singh-led UPA government 
isthat many state-level based parties and groups which 
agreed to participate 1n this government led by the Cong- 
ress party, supported from ‘outside’ by the Communist 
bloc of MPs, have interpreted that their mandate is to 
promote and solidify the secular forces and transform 
Indian democracy with a view to bring comfort to the 
‘wretched of the earth’ — the neglected agrarian Indi- 
ans and millions of unemployed rural and urban youth 

The UPA partners have concretized their above 
mentioned mandate in the National Common Mini- 
mum Programme expected to act as aroadmap for the 
governmentatthe centre The common place of demo- 
cratic competitive party politics 1s that rhetoric and 
reality, tallclaims and public policy turnabouts go hand 
in hand and party manifestos or CMPs are forgotten 
before they go out of public memory It 1s imperative 
thus toexamine the commitment of the coalition part- 
ners to the goals of secularism and a pro-poor economic 
and social public policy regime 

The BJP was comprehensively and decisively 
defeated by the voters and at the macro-level, it is 
appropriate to suggest that Verdict 2004 1s against the 
Hindu communalist politics of the BJP and its pro-rich 
and anti-common people economic policy from 1998 
to 2004 If this ıs the significance of the verdict, the 
UPA coalition government 1s expected to politically 
consolidate the secular forces against the defeated and 
rejected Hindu rashtravadis The BJP is clearly com- 
mitted to its ideology of Hindutva and if any reitera- 
tion was required, L K Advani, two weeks after the 
election results (28 May 2004), asserted that, ‘We 
remain firm and unapologetic about our espousal of 
Hindutva We will continue to wage an ideological 
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battle against those who portray Hindutva as “commu- 
nal" for their narrow personal ends ' In the same vein, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee (2 June 2004) stated that the BJP 
was defeated because of its ‘complacency and over- 
confidence’ and that the notorious ‘Gujarat riots were 
not responsible for the defeat " The BJPalong with the 
Sangh parivar is unambiguously committed to mak- 
ing Indiaa Hindu Rashtra 

Can the UPAcoalition partners be trusted to wage 
acommitted anti-communal/secular battle against the 
forces of Hindutva? The primary responsibility for 
leading the political struggle lies with the Congress 
which ıs heading the UPA government and has the 
largest number of Lok Sabha MPs While the Congress 
party in its manifesto of 2004 has written that ıt 15 com- 
mitted to fight against ‘communal and divisive poli- 
tics of the BJP’ and has repeated this commitment in 
the National Common Minimum Programme, doubts 
remain because its past record has many black spots 
and it has rarely hesitated to compromise in the garb 
of ‘soft Hindutva’ 

The Congress party can be held responsible for 
the emergence and consolidation of Hindutva espe- 
cially beginning with the Rajiv Gandhi government 
when the Sangh parivar decided to launch a movement 
for the mobilization of Hindus around the emotive 
issue of the Ram temple at Ayodhya Since Rajiv 
Gandhi was somewhat vulnerable on the Bofors gun 
bribe issue, his government compromised with the 
custodians of the Ram janambhoom:i movement from 
1986 to 1989 He agreed to the ‘opening of locks’ of the 
so-called temple, as also the ‘shilanayas’ for the cons- 
truction of the Ramtemple Moreover, he launched his 
1989 election campaign from Ayodhya with a slogan 
that the Congress would establish ‘Ram Rajya’ 

The story does notend here The P V Narasimha 
Rao government carried the coffin of secularism on its 
shoulders when the Babri mosque was destroyed on 
6 December 1992 Every concession and compromise 
by the Congress party legitimized and strengthened the 
forces of Hindutva, creating the ground in the 1990s 
to help Vajpayee become prime minister from 1998 to 
2004 Has the Congress learntany lessons fromits own 
past and can it be trusted to really stand up against 
Hindu communalism? Similarly, many state-level 
regional parties, leaders and groups have not hesitated 
to share power with the BJP at the centre and often the 
non- and anti-Congress politics of many political 
groups has directly or indirectly benefited the forces 
of Hindutva Is it thus reasonable to expect that the 
Congress along with the coalition partners of the UPA 


and the Communist bloc will fight their enemy number 
one,1 e Hindutva 

Since the ideology of Hindutva ts socially 
embedded, it1s essential to create a social milieu which 
1s hospitable and conducive to the growth of seculai 
forces in India and weaken the appeal of religion-based 
parties and politics The Hindu Joint Family of the 
Sangh parivar has been able to grow 1n many areas of 
Indian public and cultural life, even succeeding in 
reaching the remote ‘tribal areas’ of many states There 
can be various reasons for the acceptance of an ideo- 
logy by different social groups at different moments 
inhistory Whatisdifficultto deny 1s that the Shiv Sena, 
Bajrang Dal, Vishwa Hindu Parishad et al have suc- 
ceeded in their *1deological enterprise' because a large 
section of society of the deprived people are not only 
willing to listen to the votaries of Hindutva, but are 
ready to take to the streets in defence of causes like cow 
slaughter, conversion of Hindus to other religions 
and so on The ‘kar sevaks' of the Sangh parivar are 
prepared to violate the law of the land and make any 
personal sacrifice to achieve the goals of Hindu 
rahstravadis 

It bears reiteration that the backward-looking, 
socially regressiveand destructive ideology of Hindutva 
has become acceptable at a time when a large section of 
the poorare victims of ‘great social pessimism’ because 
they have no opportunity to play a socially useful role 
The socially abandoned children of India seem to have 
found solace 1n the ideology of Hindutva and to defeat 
this ideology the secularists have to offer an ‘alternative 
social programme’ which can create ‘meanings’ in the 
life of the downtrodden and deprived working masses 
The UPA government can weaken communalism if it 
follows the ‘left of centre’ programme as mentioned in 
the CMP If the ‘unemployment’ of the youth is not 
tackled and a direct attack on ‘poverty’ not undertaken, 
right-wing Hindutva will strengthen 

Inalabour surplus economy, employment gene- 
rating schemes must be encouraged and undertaken 
The CMP mentions about 100 days of guaranteed 
employment per household as also refers to a pubic pro- 
gramme of food security If the Manmohan Singh-led 
government can vigorously implementthese two pro- 
poor and pro-vulnerable programmes, a feeling of 
*wantedness' can be created among the millions who 
are hungry and unemployed 'Economic reforms with 
a human face' can become a reality only if the direc- 
tion ofeconomic development is left of centre 

What is the likelihood of such polices by the 
UPAcoalition government? The focus has to be on the 
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Congress because it has a pre-eminent position in the 
coalition government The Congress in post-Independ- 
ence India has shown that it can be pushed to right of 
centre or leftof centre policies depending upon the pres- 
sures generated Rajiv Gandhi and P V Narasimha Rao 
believed that the majority Hindu sentiment should not 
be hurt and that it ıs politically prudent to practice ‘soft 
Hindutva’ to keep the Hindus away from the ‘real 
Hindutva’ of the Sangh parivarand the votaries of Ram 
temple Alternatively, Indira Gandhi projected herself 
as ‘left of centre’ and succeeded both in liquidating 
her opponents ın the Congress party as also attracting 
the support of the Communists and socialists for her 
*so-called' radical socio-economic programmes 2004 
has again provided an opportunity to the Communist 
bloc to push the Congress towards left of centre pro- 
grammes The party has to be reminded that left of 
centre 1s a Nehruvian tradition in which struggle forsecu- 
larism is integrally linked with the struggle for social 
Justice and an equitable social order Communalism 
cannot be opposed by ignoring social needs and require- 
ments of the poor 

A note of caution The left of centre CMP will 
meet resistance fromthe ruling classes They manipu- 
lated a crisis 1n the sensex and stock exchange on the 
plea that the Communist bloc constitutes a threat to 
the interests of the capitalist classes The foreign and 
Indian media regularly highlight that the association 
of the left bloc would lead to the derailment of prudent 
economic policies of growth and encourage serious 
fiscal crisis because of populist and subsidy-oriented 
pro-poor policies advocated by the left Just two repre- 
sentative statements may be mentioned here to substan- 
trate the argument that the ruling classes through their 
actions in stock exchange and the media spokesmen 
have put the Manmohan Singh government on notice 
The Hindustan Times commented ‘On May 28 and31, 
2004 the UPA unveiled tts common minimum 
programme howthe government would manage the 
twin objectives of higher growth and social welfare 
with the door shut on privatisation, the government’s 
fiscal deficit looked like it would increase ° The 
Statesman echoed the same skepticism ‘Create jobs 
in India’s village 1s the economically and politically 
sensible answer How will these jobs be created? 
There’s, really, only one way and the left supported rul- 
ing alliance cannot go the road without coming apart 
atthe joints The policies that act asa glue, the kind leak- 
ing out of the Common Minimum Programme, are 
unfortunately not of much help in creating a lot of jobs 
forthe soor ' Association of the left bloc with the CMP 


of the UPA has been projected as a sure recipe for eco- 
nomic disaster of India by most of the media Is it too 
much toexpect from the votaries of secular politics that 
they will confront their well-entrenched enemies? 


C.P. Bhambhri 


Understanding polls and predictions 


OPINION and exit polls remained at the centre of 
media attention both during the 2004 election and 
after, though for different reasons and with a difference 
in our attitude towards them The media attention on 
polis was heightened by the attempt initiated by the 
Election Commission to ban opinion polls and exit 
polls It witnessed on the one hand aunanimous agree- 
ment among various political parties in favour of the 
ban and, on the other, a near unanimous expression of 
disapproval of the ban from the media houses 

The Supreme Court’s refusal to ban the exit poll 
in the recently concluded elections notwithstanding, 
many have suggested that media must exercise restraint 
in publishing them during the election process How- 
ever, both the visual and print media inthe country was 
vying with each other to inform the public with the lat- 
est status of each political party with respect to the seats 
they would eventually win It was precisely for these 
predictions that the pollsters were once again in the 
spotlight, though this tıme as the underdogs 

In the above context it may be worthwhile to 
critically examine the implications of opinion and exit 
polls for democracy Though there was some debate 
on this in the media itself but sadly most arguments 
seem to centre around the primacy of ‘evidence’ and 
‘facts’ in support of either the camps that condemn the 
purported ban or welcome such a ban, reflecting a 
‘positivist’ preyudice that worships ‘facts’ as a ‘holy 
cow’ It1s not that there were no theoretical justifica- 
tions for the arguments, for instance the media took up 
cudgels on behalf of the constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of speech and expression in protesting against 
the move However, with regard to opinion and exit 
polls there is more at stake in a democracy than what 
1s captured by factual ‘evidence’ 

The political parties as well as the Election Com- 
mission were of the opinion that in a polity where the 


* I wish to thank my colleagues Dr PK Sudarsan and Manish 
Kumar Thakur of Goa University, besides Professor Peter R 
DeSouza of CSDS, Delhi, for their comments on an earlier dratt 
of this paper The usual caveat that the errors, factual and concep- 
tial. 1f anv are solely mine. remains 
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electoral process gets completed not in one stretch but 
in different phases, the publication of exit polls con- 
siderably affects the outcome ın those segments of the 
polity where the electoral process 1s still underway 
While this apprehension may not have the backing of 
empirical evidence, it nevertheless cannot be easily dis- 
missed In arecent survey on behalf of NDTV-Indian 
Express, ıt was pointed out that around 9% voters 
decided whom they should vote for only on the poll- 
ing day and close to 20% voters made their decision 
during the week before polling day It 1s possible, at 
least 1n these cases, that the decision to vote for a 
particular candidate or a party was influenced by the 
result of exit polls 

One argument in defence of the opinion polls was 
that the net effect of polls on election results 1s negli- 
gible as the ‘bandwagon effect’ 1s counterbalanced by 
the ‘underdog’ effect ! The evidence for this 1s based 
on a survey conducted by the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies during the 2003 assembly elec- 
tions 1n Delhi To arrive at a firm conclusion on the 
basis of a ‘meticulous’ survey 1n one region, however 
representative of the electorate that region may be, 1s 
unscientific precisely because the ‘initial conditions’ 
that have a role ın effecting such a net result need not 
always obtain inadynamic electorate 

Other arguments exonerate polls by clarming that 
voters are more influenced by otherconditions like party 
loyalty, quality of the candidate and certainly caste and 
religion (also ethnicity!) than what the exit poll or opin- 
ion polls state ? So eventually polis seem to be a harm- 
less curiosity of the psephologists Arguing positively, 
some claim that opinion polls deepen democracy by 
opening upchannels of communication and information 
among voters who are otherwise entirely dependent on 
what the politicians say? and thus enrich ourunderstand- 
ing of the democratic process in terms of why people vote 
the way they do ^ Of course, those who vouch by evi- 
dence will notbuy these arguments as only a minuscule 
proportion of the voters are aware of these opinion 
polls > This suggests that evidence in itself 1s incon- 
clusive and we may need to go well beyond ‘facts’ to 
understand the implications of polls 


1 Yogendra Yadav, “The case against banning exit and opinion 
polls’, The Hindu, 9 April 2004 


2 Niraja Gopal Jayal, “Voters are moved by other considerations’, 
The Economic Tunes, 28 April 2004 


3 Rajeev Dhavan, ‘Opinion polls sustain democracy’ , The Hindu, 
1 May 2004 


4 Amrit Lal, ‘Should election-time opinion polls be banned?', 
The Times of India, 3 April 2004 


Unlike an opinion poll, the forecast of election 
results seems to be integral to an exit poll as its very 
purpose 1s the projection of a particular party as emerg- 
1ng victorious or another party as likely to lose well 
ahead of the actual declaration of the results Ina state 
whete the voting 1s yet to be completed, such forecasts 
can be considered as interfering with the electoral pro- 
cess The seriousness of this interference ın fact 1s 
derived from the presumed scientific status of exit 
polls If akin to mere speculation of columnists or 
wishful thinking of politicians, the public would have 
treated such claims with the contempt they deserve 

Besides the bandwagon and underdog effects, 
such exit polls may also cause ‘voter indifference’ If 
voters were to know that how they vote 1s of little con- 
sequence to the final outcome (given that the exit polls 
have already declared the winner) it 1s likely that many 
of them may think of their efforts as futile and choose 
not to exercise their right to vote Of course, this does 
notaffectthe voter whose loyalties are primarily with a 
particular contestant than with a particular party, since 
it 1s not always that party loyalty translates into loyalty 
to a candidate who contests on the party ticket or 
vice versa 

Those who still insist on 'evidence' for voter 
indifference may turn to the 1980 presidential elections 
inthe United States, where the eastern and central parts 
had already voted while the polling was 1n process on 
the West coast Theexit pollsinthe U S predicted that 
Ronald Reagan would win the election, irrespective of 
the voting pattern on the West coast When the voters 
heard this news, widely published in the media, many 
decided not to exercise their franchise é 

However, this line of argument leaves the issue 
of opinion polls, which are different from exit polls, 
completely untouched Though both types of polls are 
primarily based on sabda pramana (verbal testimony), 
between opinion and exit polls there 1s many a slip as 
‘intending to do’ something ıs not the same as ‘doing 
it’? The argument of those who oppose opinion polls— 
that the publication of the same once the election pro- 


5 Yogendra Yadav, op cit According to him such polls reach 
only one-third ot our citizens as the majority live beyond the 
reach of the media - 


6 Rammanohar Reddy, ‘The case against exit polls’, The Hindu, 
2 May 2004 The same event has been reterred to in arguing 
against the proposal to ban the opinion polls and exit polls by 
suggesting thatin spite of this nobody had asked fora ban on polis 
inthe U S Aas they uphold the value of treedom of speech Seein 
this regard, Dorab R Sopariwala ‘What’s wrong with polls?', 
The Tunes of India, 11 April 2004 This underscores our charac- 
terization of ‘evidence’ as indecisive 
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cess commences would distort the electoral choice — 
does notcut deep enough It presumes that only politi- 
cal parties and their agents have the right to influence 
the electoral choice of voters Similarly, the argument 
that such surveys do not correctly reflect the opinion 
of the electorate too 1s not good enough to demand a 
ban as one could always improve the methodology to 
better capture, of course within a probability limit, the 
opinion This prompts one to think about what 1s 
really wrong with the opinion polls One interesting 
view expressed in the media invites us to look at the 
entire issue in the light of the possibility that opinion 
polls may eventually formally replace elections once 
the objectivity and scientificity of such surveys 1s 
granted "I wish to argue thatevenif polls do not replace 
elections, they may offset the electoral process My 
argument essentially has to do with understanding 
opinion and exit polls as part ofa ‘technosocial science’ 
The entire exercise at prediction of election 
results on the basis of opinion and exit polls may be 
understood as the expression of a branch of one 
social science discipline, namely Political Science, to 
be as rigorously ‘scientific’ as possible Of course, the 
criterion of being ‘scientific’ 1s dictated by Positivism 
This explains the craze for polls and predictions even 
among reputed political scientists in the academia and 
not just in the media The threat to democracy caused 
by predictions on the basis of scientific polls, they may 
well argue, ensues only if we replace elections with sur- 
veys, but surely one may be allowed to predict the elec- 
tion results 1f there 1s no such provision for replacing 
elections with surveys Afterall, they may ask, 15 1t not 
the prerogative ofa discipline to be ‘scientific’ ?8 
Herethenisthecentral point Even whenelections 
are not formally replaced with surveys, such surveys 
may hamper a crucial aspect of elections, namely its 
characteristic of spontaneity and status of concrete 
reality as anevent The l1fe-world reality 15 a social con- 
struction by theagents/actors The everyday life of peo- 
ple as played out 1n the social world is spontaneous ın 
the sensethatitis self-generated Thisisnotto deny that 
in the life-world there are no structural or institutional 
constraints, rather they must be understood as generated 
by the social actors, both intentionally and unintention- 
ally In order to understand social reality one must also 
reckon with the unintended consequences of action 


7 Mary E John, ‘Are surveys eclipsing elections”’, The Hindu, 
13 April 2004 


8 In any case, they may retort that opinion polls are better than 
mere speculation and gossip or going to an astrologer to know the 
future outcome 


A survey/poll, as against an election, is an abstraction 
of the ‘life-world’ reality A Phenomenological under- 
standing of science claims that every science is a theo- 
retical construction by way of abstracting from the 
life-world With this process of abstraction through 
*mathematization,' science replaces the life-world 
reality ? Here it 1s pertinent to recall the Feyerabendian 
concern of ‘defending society against science’ !° The 
rationale for doing away with polls and predictions ech- 
oes the concern to protect the life-world reality especially 
when it threatens tosidelinedemocracy ‘Inademocratic 
society,’ Feyerabend remarks, ‘scientists may be con- 
sulted on various important issues but the final decision 
must be left tothe people ' 

With regard to the eagerness of pollsters to predict 
the election results, I wish to suggest that what hampers 
elections are not predictions per se but what may be 
termed, following the sociologist of science Bruno 
Latour, as ‘Technosocial Science’ If Latour's notion of 
*technoscience' !! is one that takes shape inside a labo- 
ratory, the new ‘technosocial science’ 1s one thathas been 
created with the help of statistical tools applied to the 
data culled from the social world and displayed ın the 
‘medialabs’ The product of technoscience is nota ‘natu- 
ral’ object The object thus produced in the laboratory 
acquires the status of reality As Latour says, laborato- 
ries now define reality One just has to look around to 
see how scientists have created ‘virtual realities’ all 
over the perceptual world It 1s this aspect of defining 
reality by the surveys that endangers the election pro- 
cess In other words, what the surveys collect are the 
‘opinions’ and ‘beliefs’ of voters with regard to the 
approaching election and what the opinion poll does 
eventually 1s to define the election and thereby create 
‘reality’ It indeed ıs to pre-empt an event which other- 
wise1s brought to existence by the voters and ın that pro- 
cess scuttle a crucial aspect of elections in a democratic 
setup Theirony 1s that it happens ın the name of demo- 
cratic ideals like freedom of expression and the right to 
practice any profession 


Koshy Tharakan 


9 According to Husserl, the crisis of sciences result from this 
severance of its relation with the lite-world cf Edmund Husserl, 
The Crisis of European Sciences and Transcendental Phenom- 
enology, (Tr) David Carr, Evanston Northwestern University 
Press, 1970 

10 Paul Feyerabend, ‘How to detend society against science’ in 
Hacking (ed ), Scientific Revolutions, Oxford Oxford University 
Press, 1981, pp 156-167 


11 BrunoLatour, ScienceinAction, Cambridge Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1987 
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WITH the ‘original’ team of reformers - Manmohan 
Singh, P Chidambaram and now Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia — back in power, the pink press 1s expectant 
about aresumption of the stalled reforms process True, 
2004 isnot 1991 Atthat stage there appeared httle choice 
but to heed the World Bank-IMF advice — India was 
dangerously close to defaulting on its loan repayments 
and the country’s forex reserves were at an all time low 
And so, India was put onto anew development path 

The situation today 1s different Better, most 
would say, with most macro-economic indicators in 
healthy shape, and the industry, once a shrill advocate 
of protection now more competitive and ready to face 
global challenges The downside 1s that much of the 
decade long growth has failed to translate into employ- 
ment and inter-personal inequality and regional dis- 
parities have grown 

Troubling for those desiring speedier and deeper 
reforms—labour market reforms, disinvestment, reduc- 
tion of subsidies and privatization of public services — 
1s the electoral mandate and the new governance 
arrangements There 1s not only the ‘expected’ fear of 
the left and its ‘unaltered’ mindset or the patronage 
orientation of many of the Congress allies (reflected 
inthe wrangleoverthe Railways portfolio) butalso the 
apprehension created by talk of ‘two centres of power’ 

The fear 1s that the Congress, looking to retain 
Maharashtra and win back the Hindi heartland, may 
prefer old-style populism and curb the reformers in 
government The rapidity with which the AIADMK 
rolled back its reformist policies and announced new 
sops post its electorate debacle 1s indicative of future 
trends As are the first pronouncements of the YSR 
regime in Andhra It does appear that a decade and half 
of analysis of the ‘liberalisation, globalisation, priva- 
tisation' package — both in the country and elsewhere, 
has still to sink in 

Anearly book, The Intelligent Person's Guide to 
Liberalization by Amit Bhaduri and Deepak Nayyar 
(1996), while unambiguously advocating structural 
changes in the economy, both internal by enhancing 
the space for private capital and external, by encour- 
aging global competition, warned that not attending to 
sequencing and pace of different policies as also neg- 
lecting the political task of creating a constituency for 
restructuring would create dislocations and a 1mpasse 

It 1s in hindsight fortunate that our ruling elite 
(both the Congress and NDA) engaged in cautious 


reform Not, for instance, opening up the capital mar- 
ket the way many East and South-East Asian countries 
had done, saved us from the 1997 currency meltdown 
crisis Sodid the continuing protection to the farm sec- 
tor and retail trade Itis symptomatic that not yielding 
to WTO pressure on agriculture subsidies was appre- 
ciated across the party spectrum 

A recent book by Jagdish Bhagwati, In Defence 
of Globalisation (Oxford, 2004) makes for instructive 
reading Notonly because the authoris one of the early 
proponents (along with Manmohan Singh) of the need 
to move away from aclosed economy/import substitu- 
tion model followed by India in the earlier decades, but 
more for his fine-grained analysis of anti-globalization 
movements that have so captured the imagination of 
socialactivists worldwide 

It 1s, however, feasible to do an altered reading 
of his discussion of the ill-effects of global integration, 
1n particular the implications for poverty, inequality, 
disparity, environment and gender Even if assertions 
by social activists that portray globalisation and mul- 
tinational corporations as responsible for all our ills 
may not stand academic scrutiny, it 1s difficult to deny 
the ‘real’ basis of fear that any shift toa new policy regi- 
men generates, particularly among those whoare asked 
to ‘adjust’ in the hope of future benefit Failure to 
attend to legitimate concerns, 1n a democratic polity, 
engenders political cost, including a loss of power 

Fortunately, Bhagwati 1s no votary of global 
finance capital He does not shy away from the inevi- 
table downsides which accompany restructuring, 
foregrounds the achievement of social agendas (not 
Just primary education and health, but also water for 
consumption and irrigation), discusses governance 
models, in particular decentralization and panchayat 
raj and recommends optimal, not maximal, speed 
Equally, he postulates a crucial role for the state and 
state enterprises (particularly in managing public utili- 
ties) and cautions against ideological sell-offs 

Can we hope that the Common Minimum Pro- 
gramme, more a manifesto of high-sounding intention 
than programmatic detail, takes such new research on 
board? Even the hey-day of Mahalanobis and Nehru was 
never autarkic Falling prey to fear may result in India, 
once again, failing to grab the opportunities thrown up 
by an integrating world It1s tıme we look ahead 


Harsh Sethi 
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over 250 flights across 
41 Indian destinations. From 
business hubs to fesure 
hotspots, pilgrimage points 
to educational centres 
indeed, we bring India closer 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 





‘OF children, our future, need the utmost care And at Hero Honda we care For you, 
your family and the environment 

Hero Honda’s superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 
India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles : 

Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 
tomorrow for the future generation 


Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you care 
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Kumarakom, the heart of backwater country 


In a rnillion shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander Liltes bloom Lotuses smile Children play 
Coir-women sing Butterflies dance Fishes plop 
Birds dive Elephants bathe The wind whispers 
Paddy fields prance Bullock carts jingle Ducks glide 


Boats sail Life flows And suddenly, you're a poet 
TCI x: d d God's Own Country 


To holiday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, wnte to Kerala Tounsm, Park View, Tnvandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India Emajl deptour@vsn! com Toll free infoline 1-600-444-747 Fax 4491-471 322279 www keralatourism org 
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Your home in the sky A1 
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This isi 3 year old Shreya. 


r Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. T4 you turn the page, 


you 44 do the same. 




















With no one left in the world little Shreya doesn't have the 

slightest hope of facing the future, unless she gets an education 

And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhi Kalı 

come true Through Nanhi Kali you can become the foster parent 

of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 

2 education, your 'daughter' will be put into school and in fact, you 

(i will receive regular reports about her progress including a 

photograph Nanhi Kali is a special project of the K C Mahindra 

Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 

y industrial familles in India A trust that's been working since 1953 

to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhi Kali literally means "little flower’, with people like you we | 

hope to repair the broken petals of thousands of such 


underprivileged httle girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw kali 


A special project of the K C Mahindra Education Trust 


Cecil Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakavi Bhushan Marg 
Mumba: - 400 001 Tel 22021031 Fax 22852441 
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i Yes |, would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1500 (@ Rs. 125 p.m.) In favourof KK C. ^ ' 
Mahindra Education Trust for one year's education. Instead of one Nanhi kalt | would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for Years. 
Thank you. All donations are exempted under Section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. Space donated by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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Our greatest rewards lie in the lives we touch. 


With a large range of hair dyes With specially formulated hair colours 
to keep him looking young to suit Indian skin tones 


By giving her 

By helping him blerriish-free fairness 
enjoy a smooth 

shaving experience - 


By giving her attractive skin 
for that extra confidence 


With soft, fluffy woollens for 
a huggable experience 
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All the convenience. 


HONDA Mowers are sold and serviced in India 
exclusively by 


Easy starting 


| HONDA 
Clean breathing 


For any other Information, contact Marketing Department Q.H.V. Fuel efficient 
HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
: Phones (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718 
a Fax 91-11 - 5752218, 5753652 
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MOST writing on women in India (or Indian women) 
inadvertently makes for grim reading — narratives of 
patriarchal exclusion. We are reminded of declining 
sex ratios, sex-selective abortion, a neglect of the girl 
child when it comes to education and nutrition, early 
marriage, multiple pregnancies, discrimination 1n 
matters of inheritance and property rights and an 
invisibleceiling in the job market It 1s thus not surpris- 
ing that the rare woman who breaks through these 
multiple barriers and leaves a mark on society tends 
to be iconised Though whether we learn from the 
lives of these ‘extraordinary’ women, 1n particular 
leveraging their struggles to engender a more level 
playing field for their less fortunate sisters, remains 
questionable India, after all, retains a vast capacity to 
‘elevate’ individuals and issues toa level of relevance 
Take the commonplace renderings of the 
panch-kanyas — Ahalya, Draupadi, Kunti, Tara and 
Mandodari — singly and collectively invoked as role 
models for the new Hindu bride Venerated for their 
tapas and sacrifice, 1t 1s rare to come across a more 
complex rendering of their lives, despite the labours 
of feminist scholars Is this because even the mythic 
reality of their lives might immeasurably complicate 
the lessons dinned into our women from the earliest 


The problem 


years — to be compliant and subservient, even when 
wronged? 

Arecentarticle by Pradip Bhattacharya (Manushi 
140) ‘Of Kunti and Satyawati Sexually Assertive 
Women of the Mahabharata’, makes for instructive 
reading Not just because of the unusual control both 
women display over their sexuality and individuality 
but equally because of their role in subverting the 
rigidities of the caste order Kunti, the mother of the 
Pandavas, begets herchildren through sambhoga with 
the gods, necessary given the impotence of her husband 
and the need to keep altve the family line She ıs also a 
Yadav, an OBC incurrent parlance 

Satyawati, the mother of Ved Vyas, author of 
the epic, 1s a fisher-girl (low caste), who subsequent 
to a pre-marital encounter with Sage Parashara mar- 
ries Shantanu She not only deprives Devbrata, 
Shantanu's first born, of the throne of Hastinapura, 
but when her own sons die childless, arranges niyoga 
for the daughters-in-law to keep alive the family line 
And for the purpose, she invites, not a high caste 
Kshatriya or Brahmin, but the mixed-caste Vyasa, her 
first born from Parashar Rarely 1s it realized that 
the premier clan of mythic India, the Kuru vansha 
that traces its lineage from the moon reflects a suh- 


verted caste order, thanks to the machinations of 
Satyawatt 

Given the symbolic space myths occupy 1n our 
society and consciousness, such unconventional 
renderings remain uncommon It 1s far less troubling 
to present sanitized versions of great women — god- 
desses, saints, and the rare ruler—to claim for ourselves 
a civilizational legacy which accorded a central and 
venerable status to women In the process we also 
displace potential challenge to a social order which 
has so far refused to grant women genuine equality 

It 1s troubling that more modern biographies too 
find it difficult to break out of this mould Beit accounts 
of Laxmibai, the Ran: of Jhansi and undoubtedly an 
inspiring figure in the 1857 mutiny, India’s first war of 
independence, or of the many women who played a 
stellar: ole ın the anti-colonial struggles of the 20th cen- 
tury — what we get 1s an Amar Chitra Katha rendering 
of great Indian women, antiseptic and hagiographic It 
15 no surprise that the autobiography of Laxmubat Tilak, 
Smriti Chitra (published in Marathi in four parts between 
1934 and 1937, English translation, / Follow After, OUP, 
1950) was introduced as mandatory readingat the schoo! 
level in pre-independence Maharashtra Laxmibai lived 


poet, ascetic and a prominent convert to Christianity — 
she was routinely left to fend for herself Not only did 
she overcome the many hurdles — the stigma attached 
to conversion, illiteracy, poverty — she both educated 
herself as also went on to make an amazing contribu- 
tion to the cause of girls’ education in the early years of 
the previous century What, however, really intrigues 
modern day feminists 1s that the autobiography carries 
no strain of reproach towards her wayward husband 
Possibly, this was one reason why our reformist peda- 
gogues deemed hera worthy role model forthe young 
There 1s indeed much to celebrate in the lives of 
Indian women — past and present — and not only those 
from more privileged backgrounds who chose difficult 
pathstoengage in public service Fortunately, we now 
have a small, though growing, body of literature that 
focuseson 'ordinary women' from varied social strata, 
and their struggles to realize their potential. And 
while, 1n the main, the focus remains on the heroic, 
the extraordinary nature of their achievement, we also 
learn about them as women in all theircomplexity 
This issue of Seminar profiles afew such women 
who in their diverse settings and strivings provide 
inspiration that the battle for gender equality remains 
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_ Alife inservice 


SUBHASHINI ALI 


MY mother’s father, S. Swami- 
nadhan, was a somewhat unusual 
Brahmin He was a Palghat Iyer, the 
son of a lower-rung employee in the 
district court of Palghat who died when 
my grandfather was a young boy A 
Nair tehsildar, my maternal great- 
grandfather, P Govinda Menon, recog- 
nized his exceptional intelligence 
and helped him, both financially and 
with words of encouragement, tocom- 
plete his studies He then won scholar- 
ships to study law in Edinburgh and 
acquired a doctorate from Harvard 
When he returned to Madras, his fel- 
low caste-men insisted that he should 
perform the prayishchit (penance) for 
having crossed the black waters to go 
abroad where, no doubt, he had been 
exposed to every kind of pollution 
Not only did he refuse to do any such 
thing but openly declared that if ever 
he did agree, he would attend the cere- 
mony with a beefsteak in one hand 
and a bottle of whisky in the other — 
this despite the fact that he was a lıfe- 
long vegetarian and teetotaller, of his 
ownchoice of course! 


Grandfather soon became a 
successful lawyer 1n Madras and his 
thoughts often turned to his benefac- 
torin Kerala He wanted very muchto 
repay him 1n some way and finally he 
decided to visit him and, incase he had 
an unmarried daughter, offer himself 
asaprospective son-in-law 

Bythettme my grandfather actu- 
ally arrived at Vadakath House ın 
Anakara village of Palghat district, my 
great-grandfather had been dead for 
several years My great-grandmother, 
however, was very muchalive She was 
A V Lakshmikutty Amma, the beau- 
tiful, capable and strong-willed mis- 
tress of Vadakath House which she had 
shared with her late husband ın the mat- 
rilinear tradition of the Malabar Nairs 
My grandfather had met her often as a 
young boy and she had left a strong 
1mpression on his adolescent mind In 
fact, 1t may have been this impression 
even more than his sense of gratitude 
to herhusband which made himsokeen 
to marry one of her daughters 

My great-grandmother was 
delighted to see him He had been a 


favourite of hers as a young boy and 
she was happy to hear of his success 
He was made welcome i the house 
and after he had offered his condo- 
lences and asked after the welfare of 
other members of the family, he came 
to the point of his visit My great- 
grandmother was quite surprised 
by his offer She told him that unfor- 
tunately all her daughters except 
for the youngest were married And 
the youngest, Ammu, was just a 
little gul 

My grandfather asked if he 
could meetheranyway Ammu turned 
out to be a self-confident [4 year old 
My grandfather teased her and asked 
her 1f she would marry him To his 
surprise and to the consternation of 
everyoneelse around her, she said she 
would but only if he promised to ful- 
fil her conditions. Taking her seri- 
ously, heasked whatthose conditions 
were and she replied I will not live in 
a village ever again but 1n a big city 
like Madras, I will be taught English 
by an English woman, and I will be 
free to doasIplease From what little 
I know about my grandfather, her 
reply and her conditions must have 
delighted him because he accepted 
every one of them and, in turn, my 
grandmother promised to marry him 


O... this was settled, my grand- 
father had many thıngs to attend to A 
marriage between a Brahmin man and 
a Nair woman was unthinkable at the 
time while a ‘sambandham’ between 
the two was an accepted social con- 
vention According to this, a Brahmin 
younger son who was not allowed to 
marry a Brahmin girl entered into a 
relationship with a Nair woman 
according to which she continued to 
stay in her ancestral home, bearing his 
children who she looked after entirely 
and who grew up to inherit their res- 
pective shares in her share of her 


ancectral nranertu Nat anl did thay 


have nothing to do with their Brahmin 
relatives but their own father never 
deignedtotouch them since this would 
pollute him! Nothing could be more 
abhorrent to my grandfather than the 
repugnant caste system and the many 
inequalities that 1t engendered He 
was determined to ensure that his own 
marriage to Ammu was legal in every 
sense of the term and that she and their 
children became his legal heirs He 
therefore embarked on a long and tor- 
tuous course that brought him to the 
brink of anervous breakdown 


T. feudal lord of the Nairs of the 
area was the Zamorin of Calicut to 
whom my grandfather took his 
request A hornet's nest of contro- 
versy, viciousness and furious debate 
was stirred up 1n the Madras Presi- 
dency of which Malabar was at the 
time a part Much later, the Zamorin 
gave his grudging consent but the 
Brahmin community boycotted the 
marriage and the feast that followed 
it Butthe marriage did take place and 
my grandparents leftfor Madras soon 
after My grandfather, however, was 
still not satisfied thatall had been done 
to make his marriage legally secure 
andso, atthe first opportunity, he took 
Ammu to England and married her 
all over again inaregistry office 
Inafew years, their son, Govind, 
and daughter, Lakshmi, were born 
They were followed by another 
daughter, Mrinalini, and Subram, their 
youngest All four children were 
brought up absolutely equal with no 
gender bias whatsoever The only dif- 
ference was that the two boys were 
sent off to England very young, first 
toschoolandthentouniversity While 
Govind held back his tears stoically 
when he was sent off, Subram wept 
throughout the long boat journey The 
girls were spared these tragic separa- 


tions and went to the best school that 
NA arene hnd ta affan 


Lakshmi was a beautiful child 
who turned into an even more beauti- 
ful young girl and then, perhaps, into 
an even more beautiful woman She 
had long hair, large eyes that retained 
their innocence and purity even 
when she had aged, and a glowing 
complexion And she had very fair 
skin The combination of all these 
factors ensured that she was drowned 
in compliments and *oohs' and ‘ahs’ 
practically from the moment she was 
born Had this resulted 1n her turning 
into an insufferable spoilt brat, it 
would have been more than under- 
standable The incredible thing is that 
it did not 

Her brother Govind, aman more 
given to acerbic wit than pretty com- 
pliments said about her with a sense of 
wonder quite foreign to him, ‘She 1s the 
only beautiful woman I know who 
doesn't have a vain bone 1n her body 
Vanity 15 something completely for- 
eigntoher Shehasalways been totally 
unspoilt ' She was one of those people 
whoyust did what came most naturally 
to her — living for others — without 
being inthe least concerned with either 
recompense orrecognition 


M... her mother Ammu 
had become one of the leading lights 
of Madras society She was the first 
woman to get a driving licence and 
own a car She had a smart coach 
drawn by two well-matched horses in 
which she drove herself along Marina 
beach She played tennis and threw 
successful parties at which the elite, 
both British and Indian, played Dumb 
Charades and had a jolly good time 
But she was by no means an empty- 
headed social butterfly 

An intelligent woman who 
always kept a link with her roots, her 
village, her large family, different 
members of which belonged to vari- 
ous economic and social classes, and 
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she was soon attracted to the Swadeshi 
movement in Madras It was the social 
content of the movement that attracted 
her as much as the political Issues of 
caste and gender oppression struck an 
immediate chord and the agitation 
against foreign liquor and cloth won 
her wholehearted support Lakshmi 
vividly remembers the huge bonfire in 
their front lawn, a bonfire stoked by 
an unending stream of lacy frocks, 
pretty dolls and chiffon sarees She 
remembers feeling both miserable 
and elated, claiming that when tt was 
all over she did not feel any regret 


Ths bonfire 1s one of Lakshmi's 
early memeries But there are others 
as well Because their school was 
close to her fathei's brother's house, 
Lakshmi and her sister, Mrinalini 
would gothere inthe afternoon to have 
lunch which was sent from home One 
day, she asked her mother tf they could 
eat sitting on the floor at the own 
homeasthey didattheiruncle's Itwas 
then that her mothe found out that her 
Brahmin in-laws were making her 
half-caste children siton the floor She 
was furious and complained to her 
husband Hetold her that the best way 
to teach them a lesson was to make 
sure that the children’s’ tiffin always 
contained plenty ot meat and lots of 
bones! 

But, of course, caste prejudice, 
while it may have emanated from the 
Brahmins, did not end with them 
Lakshmi remembers her grandmother 
(who taught her to swim in the natu- 
ral pond at Vadakath telling her notto 
touch scheduled caste children and 
that 1f she did she would go blind Of 
course, Lakshmi tmmediately ran out 
ofthe houseand, hugginga little child, 
returned shouting ‘See, P mnotblind ' 

Dr Swamtinadhan died in 1930 
when Ammu was only 30 years 
old His death revealed many of his 
unusual attributes as had his life 


Before dying he told his wife that on 
no account was she to break her ban- 
gles, shave her head, stop applying 
kum kum on her forehead or wearing 
coloured sarees He also told her that 
she would never need to ask either of 
her sons or anyone else for any kind 
of financial help for as long as she 
lived She wouldalso never have to be 
dependent on anyone else for the roof 
over her head 

As aresult, Ammu was an inde- 
pendent woman who lived in herown 
home till her death many years later 
As far as his children and their chil- 
dren were concerned, Dr Swami- 
nadhan proved to be an exemplary 
father and grandfathe: He left his 
moveable wealth equally divided bet- 
ween his daughters and sons and his 
property equally divided between 
their children In the year 1930 what 
he did was truly hitherto unheard of 


Wien Lakshmi finished studying 
science in college in 1932 she had the 
option to go abroad for further stu- 
dies, as had been promised by her 
father, but she was determined to 
become a doctor and so she Joined 
medical college the same year Her 
college years were eventful Apart 
from the pressure of studies, political 
activity surrounded her both at home 
and outside By this time, her mothet 
had become active in the Congress 
party and in the All India Women’s 
Conference But Lakshmi was att- 
racted toa more militant brand of poli- 
tics She heard and was impressed by 
Subhash Chandra Bose, the charts- 
matic Congress President 

Closer to home, Saroyini Naidu's 
sister Suhasini Chattopadhyaya, who 
was the first woman to Join the Com- 
munist Party of India, spent some of 
her underground years as Ammu’s 
guestin Madras She spent hours talk- 
ing to Lakshmi who was enthralled by 
her tales of the Russian Revolution 


and the heroic martyrdom of the Ger- 
man Communists She regaled her 
with renditions not only of the Inter- 
nationale in her impiessive baritone 
but also 'Somebody over there really 
loves me', which she sang to the 
*wretched' policemen who stood 
outside the house waiting to nab her 
as shecame out! 


C uox ideas and ideals could 
not but appeal to Lakshmi who was 
often caught stealing food and clothes 
from the house to distribute to poor 
patients in the government hospital 
where she was, by now, an intern (A 
sad postscript to this when Ammu 


was old and very ill, lapsing nto a. , 


coma off and on, Lakshmi was 1n 
Madras looking after her One night, 
the nurse removed her gold chain and 
ring which she thought were chafing 
her skin and gave them to Lakshmi 
for safe keeping Ammu recovered 
during the nightand herfingers started 
searching for the chain and the ring 
The nurse told her reassuringly, ‘I 
have given them to your daughter ’ 
This made Ammu wake up with a start 
and she said, “Take them back quickly 
otherwise she will give them to the 
Communists”) 

Meanwhile, Lakshmi's turbu- 
lent private lite was pushing her in dif- 
ferent directions In her fourth year of 
medical college, she met a dashing 
Tata Aur pilot who fell head over heels 
in love with her and, without much 
thought, she married htm When I 
asked her why on earth she had done 
such a thing, she said, ‘Well, ıt was 
actually just a pleasant flirtatton bet- 
ween us but my mother was so upset 
and critical that I thought it would be 
better to marry him So I did’ She 
spent all of three months of married 
lıfe in Bombay and then returned to 
her medical studies 1n Madras! Soon, 
she was involved with a class fellow 
but because her pilot-husband was 
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notagreeable to a divorce, they could 
not marry This drove them to an 
attempted suicide which fortunately 
they survived and he went off to Sin- 
gaporeto practice medicine 

Lakshmu’s favourite cousin, 
Kutty, and his much-loved wife, 
Padmini, were also 1n Singapore She 
took advantage ofthisto leave Madras 
and follow her friend Soon they had 
established a successful practice and 
a happy life together Lakshmi had a 
large numberof poor patients, migrant 
Indians who worked in the plantations 
or in various menial and ill-paid jobs 
She was also closely associated with 
theIndia Independence League which 
functioned asa branch of the Congress 
party in Singapore 


j were momentous times The 
war was raging on the eastern front 
and the Japanese seemed to be grow- 
ing stronger with each passing day 
Singapore, however, was believed to 
be an invincible British bastion but in 
1942 this illusion lay shattered when 
the Japanese attacked and forced the 


` British army to surrender The bulk of 


this army and many ofits officers were 
actually Indians While they had 
fought bravely and loyally for ‘their’ 
King, they could not help but be influ- 
enced by the patriotic winds that were 
blowing throughout the length and 
breadth of India Many of the officers, 
especially, were also only too con- 
scious of the racism of their British 
officers and had often suffered humili- 
ation at their hands 

After the surrender by the Bri- 
tish, the Japanese made the Indian 
men and officers a breathtaking offer 
They were prepared to help them con- 
stitute an army for the liberation of 
India Furtous debates raged through- 
out the POW camp Many of the offi- 
cers came from families that had 


served the British for generations 
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alty Many of them could not bear the 
thought of being untrue to their salt 
Others felt that their primary loyalty 
was to their nascent nation, that 
enslaved peoples had the inherent 
righttorevolt 


M, father, Prem Sahgal, was one 
ofthe young officers whotook the lead 
im convincing others that they should 
opt for an army of liberation In his 
student days in Lahore, he had been a 
courier for the young revolutionaries 
around Bhagat Singh Later on, disil- 
lusioned by Gandhi'stactics which he 
considered cowardly, he resumed his 
studies and then joined the army He 
somehow felt that this was the only 
place where he could conclusively 
prove that he was as good 1f not better 
than his White Masters 

As part of the group of officers 
who accepted the Japanese offer, my 
father was granted acertain amount of 
freedomand could meet other Indians 
in Singapore One of these was 
Lakshmi who immediately became 
completely involved in all the discus- 
sion and debate surrounding the birth 
of the Indian National Army She 
agreed passionately with my father 
and, along with other members of the 
India Independence League, assisted 
him and his colleagues in every way 
possible 

There were several difficulties 
though The seniormost officer to 
have accepted the Japanese offer, 
General Mohan Singh, had second 
thoughts and opted out The Japanese 
in turn, inducted an old Indian revo- 
lutionary, Rash Behari Bose who 
had escaped capture by the British by 
going into self-exile in Japan, and 
brought him to Singapore as head of 
the INA Buthe had been out of touch 
with India for too long He realized 
that he was not acceptable to the offi- 
cers and men of the INA To his eter- 
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that they somehow bring Subhash 
Chandra Bose from Berlin 

While under house arrest after 
the call for the Quit India Movement 
was given in August 1942, Subhash 
Chandra Bose dramatically escaped 
to Europe through Afghanistan and 
Central Asia On arrival ın Berlin he 
organized the Indian students 1n Ger- 
many to form an Indian National 
Army. Working on the theory that 
‘my enemy’s enemy is my friend’, he 
attempted to persuade the German 
government and Hitler to support 
thisarmy’sentry intoIndia Logistics 
and the war situation just did not 
allow this to happen and the German 
government agreed to the Japanese 
request to send Bose to Singapore 
He left by submarine at a time when 
the war at sea was raging and arrived 
in Tokyo from where he left for Sin- 
gapore reaching there on 3 July 1943 


T. India Independence League in 
Singapore organized a huge rally on 
the 6th All the men and officers who 
had rallied to the Indian National 
Army were there in their military for- 
mations and so was almost every 
member of the Indian community in 
the city Netay1, as Subhash was now 
known, made an inspiring speech in 
which he promised them their free- 
dom in exchange for blood He also 
appealed to the Indian community to 
contribute generously so that the 
INA could truly be Indian and not an 
army of Japanese stooges 

That evening, Netaji met with 
the leaders of the India Independence 
League and placed his astonishing 
proposal before them He was deter- 
mined to raise and train a regiment 
of Indian women The Japanese had 
laughed him out of court but he 
remained firm, determined that he 
would ask his own countrymen to 
contribute to the cost of this unusual 
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bers to suggest the name of a woman 
who could lead the regiment For the 
moment, this was the only problem 
he could foresee He was convinced 
that once a leader was identified, 
recruitment would not be a problem 
Lakshmi's name was suggested 

The sense of elation created by 
the enthusiastic response to Netay1’s 
inspiring call for sacrifice completely 
enthralled Lakshmi She met him the 
next day Even before he had com- 
pleted his proposal, she accepted All 
thoughts of her practice, of the life 
she shared with her colleague were 
completely overwhelmed by the con- 
viction that this somehow was the 
moment that her entire life had been 
leading upto She continued at home 
for a few months but all her waking 
hours were spent ın the INA office 
One can only imagine what her part- 
ner went through 


M.., years later, he came to 
Delhi He was very illand confined to 
his son's house, allowed only a short 
driveintheevenings My uncle Kutty 
was also in Delhi at the time and the 
two friends occasionally met The 
doctor from Singapore once men- 
tioned to Kutty that he would like to 
meet Lakshmi before he died A few 
weeks later, Lakshmi was in town 
and the three of them met over tea at 
Kutty's house The tea lasted a long 
time and the doctor's son, with whom 
he was staying, was extremely wor- 
ried when his father did not return at 
the usual time He told me much later 
that when father did come home, he 
looked radiant All he said to his son 
witha smile was, ‘I met Lakshmi ' 
Lakshmi was appointed the 
commanding officer of what became 
the Rani of Jhansi Regiment and later 
joined Netaji's Council of Ministers 
of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind as its only woman minis- 
ter Her friendship with Prem Sahgal 


also matured, but according to her, 
there was little time for romance 


T. recruitment of the ‘Ranis’ for 
the women’s’ regiment is an inspiring 
illustration of what the most ordinary 
of women can do when given the 
slightest of opportunities When news 
spread in Singapore that such a regi- 
ment was to be formed, hundreds of 
young women from the city-state and 
from different parts of Malaya offered 
themselves for training and battle 
They belonged to all social classes and 
communities but were, for the most 
part, pooror lower middle class South 
Indian women The response was so 
overwhelming that many of them had 
to be turned away, weeping Training 
started with an initial batch of 300 
women 1n Singapore A few months 
later, another 100 were recruited 1n 
Rangoon, Burmaand atraining camp 
was Started there Finally, there were 
more than 1200recruits Of them 200 
were trained as nurses though all of 
them received military training as 
demanding as that of the male soldiers 
The Rani of Jhansi Regiment was 
not a ‘nursing’ unit as many people 
believe It was trained for combat and 
sent to fight on the Burma front 

Manavati Arya was born and 
broughtupin Burma She wasamem- 
ber of the India Independence League 
and later Joined the INA in an admi- 
nistrative capacity although she too 
received some military training and 
later led a section of the women soldiers 
to the front She often met Lakshmi 
during her visits to Rangoon and other 
parts of Biirma, and has many memo- 
ries of her She laughs and says that 
Lakshmi struggled heroically to learn 
Hindi but could neverachieve fluency 
(a problem that persists till today, des- 
pite having lived ın Uttar Pradesh for 
the last 50 yearsandmore') ` 

She remembers that when 
Lakshmi arrived in Rangoon when the 


headquarters shifted there, two big 
suitcases of her clothes followed 
Within minutes ofunpacking, she had 
given away most of them One par- 
ticularly beautiful and soft blanket 
she decided to keep for herself The 
next morning, Manavati saw her 
speaking toan old, sickly South Indian 
man who was obviously very poor He 
told Lakshmi that he never stopped 
feeling cold Of course, she 1mmedi- 
ately gave him herblanket 

Manavati also remembers that 
despite being the commander of the 
regiment and a cabinet minister to 
boot, Lakshmi was never bossy or 
authoritarian She wasalways friendly 
and affectionate towards all the 
women soldiers and when they queued 
up for a meal, plate in hand, she did 
thesame 


W... the INA headquarters 


moved to Rangoon, so dıd the Ranıs 
Soon they followed other units to the 
front where they engaged in actual 
combat By this time, the tide of war 
had turned against the Axis powers 
and the men and women of the INA 
stood no chance against the Allied 
forces that fought them on the ground 
and pounded them mercilessly from 
the sky Actually, people like Prem 
and Lakshmi had not really believed 
that they would defeat the British 
militarily, but felt that 1f only they 
could enter Indian territory, the peo- 
ple would be inspired to rise up against 
their colonial masters and drive them 
out It is truly tragic that so few peo- 
ple in India have any knowledge or 
understanding of this unique and ins- 
piring chapter in the history of our 
freedomstruggle 

Prem, along with many other 
officers and men, was arrested by the 
British in May 1945 He was brought 
to Delhi and imprisoned in the Red 
Fort In an incredible act of stupidity, 
the British government decided to 
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hold a public trial of three officers — 
Prem Sahgal, a Hindu, Shahnawaz, a 
Muslimand Gurbaksh Singh Dhillon, 
a Sikh — in the Red Fort so that the 
whole world could be convinced of 
their treachery In the emotionally 
charged atmosphere ofthe times when 
millions of Indians were determined 
no longer to wait for their freedom, 
this trial evoked memories of the 
Great Mutiny of 1857, the first War of 
Indian Independence The accused, by 
virtue of the fact that they represented 
the three majorreligious communities 
of the country at a time when 1t was 
being vivisected in the name of reli- 
gion by wily politicians, aided and 

_ abetted by their British rulers, enjoyed 
à huge tidal wave of public support 
This wave did not leave the armed 
forces untouched and, in all likeli- 
hood, infected them with the very 
virus of disloyalty against which the 
British were desperately trying to 
create public disgust 


Los was arrested only in July 
1945 and kept under house arrest ın 
Rangoon where she lived with a 
sympathetic and hospitable Burmese 
family Many of the officers of the 
British Army stationed in Rangoon 
or passing through were, of course, 
Indians Many were either friends of 
Lakshmt’s family or, ın any case, 
extremely sympathetic towards her 
One of them was Thimayya, the 
senior-most Indian Army officer to 
pass through Rangoon at the time 
He later became the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian Army An old 
family friend, he was a constant visi- 
tor, much to the consternation of the 
soldiers who were supposed to be 
guarding Lakshmi in captivity! 
Lakshmi was even allowed to practice 
medicine during this period of very 


"^^ Jax captivity All limits were trans- 
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commemorating the anniversary of 
the formation of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Azad Hind This event 
received wide coverage and the Bri- 
tish rulers in India were not amused 

Orders were issued for Lakshmi to be 
transferred to Kalaw in the interior 

Heretoo she was given herown house 
and establishment Old friends like 
the Sardar Ishwar Singh family lived 
nearby, so she was well looked after 


M... the Constituent As- 
sembly began its sessions in Delhi 
Ammu Swaminathan was an elected 
member from Dindigul and she, along 
with many others, pressed for Laksh- 
mr's early release and return to India 
Finally, 1n August 1946 — after the 
Red Fort trial was over and the three 
accused, first sentenced to hanging 
and then to transportation for life, 
were given royal pardons because 
of popular pressure 

Lakshmi was brought to Cal- 
cutta from Rangoon by plane and set 
free at Dum Dum airport. She did not 
haveapenny in her pocket but she did 
have her younger brother Subram's 
addressinthecity Shetookataxi and 
told the driver that her brother would 
pay the fare The driver turned around, 
took a close look at her and said deli- 
ghtedly, ‘I will drive you around any- 
where you like for as long as you like 
as my guest!’ On reaching Subram’s 
flat, she found it locked Her sister- 
in-law had left for Lahore to have a 
baby and Subram was on tour (She 
later learned that her mother had been 
going to the airport everyday for the 
past ten days with her son, hoping to 
receive Lakshmi Finally, she had 
given up and left for Delhi the previ- 
ous evening) 

The British officer who had 
accompanied Lakshmi from Rangoon 
checked into the Grand Hotel where 
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looking for someone He went up to 
him and said, ‘I think I know who 
youare looking for Yot will probably 
find her at her brother’s ’ Aurobindo 
rushed to Subram’s flat and found 
Lakshmi sitting on the steps, quite for- 
lorn He took her to the Bose family 
home and she left for Delhi the next 
morning 

Prem was also 1n Delhi and the 
next few days, weeks and months 
were hectic and exciting The INA 
heroes and heroine were the darlings 
ofthe nation who wanted to do noth- 
ingelse butfete them They, however, 
had serious work to do hundreds of 
INA personnel and their families were 
coming to India, sick, wounded and 
destitute, and the priority was to col- 
lect an INA Relef Fund While Prem 
stayed on ın Delhı (he was Secretary 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, President of 
the Relief Committee), Lakshmi went 
to Madras where a huge camp for the 
INA refugees was set up and then 
on to Kerala Her cousin Susheela 
remembers the day that Lakshmi 
arrived in Anakara From the local 
railway station, she had to cross the 
dry riverbed to the village and soon 
she was at the head of a huge proces- 
s10% of excited men, women and chil- 
dren Finally, she reached Vadakath 
House where her grandmother was 
waiting for her with tears streaming 
down her cheeks 


P... and Lakshmi married in 
Lahore in March 1947 Ruoting, 
already sporadic, was becoming more 
bloody and vicious as the mandarins 
in Delhi drew lines across the map of 
the subcontinent They did not stay 
long, and soon left for Kanpur in Uttar 
Pradesh where Prem, who was ‘unem- 
ployable’ in what was still British 
India, had found a job ina textile mill 
They did not expect to stay in the hot, 
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While many rejoiced on August 
15, Prem, Lakshmi and many of their 
INA friends were heartbroken Their 


. interest in politics turned cynical and 


they got more and more involved with 
their professions Lakshmi had more 
than enough on her plate, attending to 
the Punjabi refugees that came 
streaming into Kanpur as also the 
large Muslim population that was 
no longer welcomed by most of the 
Hindu doctors 

Soon they had two daughters, a 
hectic social life which included ten- 
nis parties and amateur dramatics 
alongside hours devoted to welfare 
activities Then in 1971, millions of 
refugees from East Bengal streamed 
into India Lakshmi joined a medical 
camp at the border run by the People's 
Relief Committee which had strong 
affiliations to the CPI(M) in West 
Bengal The tireless devotion and 
commitment of her colleagues made 
a strong impression on her, and long 
discussions with them soon erased 
her anger with the Communists’ mis- 
taken understanding of Netaji and his 
strategies for winning independence 
After returning to Kanpur, Lakshmi 
became a CPI(M) member and was 
active first in the trade unions and then 
in the All India Democratic Women’s 
Association (AIDWA) 1n which many 
women party members worked 

In 2002, Lakshm was the joint 
Left candidate for the post of President 
of India, the first woman to run for 
office Her campaign was unique for 
the enthusiasm that it generated, even 
though there was no chance of her 
winning ‘Just like the INA,’ she said 
“We may have lost the battle but we did 
win the war for independence and 
something like that is going to happen 
again!’ Close to 90 she still practices 
medicine, treating the poor, railing 
against a globalization that 1s making 
medicines expensive and crippling 
public health services — and remains 
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DO I know Mahashweta Devi ? Per- 
haps.Ido Perhaps not 

Intheearly 1980s, [had launched 
a journal of literary translations and 
was keen to have a Mahashweta Devi 
story forit I wrote to her, and she sent 
her own translation of ‘Death of 
Jagmohan, the Elephant’ and ‘Seeds’ 
The manuscripts looked uninviting 
close type in the smallest possible font 
size on sheets smudged with blue 
carbon The stories were great, for 
their authentic realism and sharpness 
ot political analysis I knew that she 
had written about the kind of India 
that is mine 

After they were published, I sent 
her two money orders of Rs 50 each 
ashonorarium She promptly returned 
the money requesting that ıt be used as 
‘donation for whatever work you are 
doing ' In the years that followed, I 
never met herat literary gatherings, not 
even ın Calcutta where she lived Once 
I was 1n Calcutta on a literary call 
When Lasked friends about the where- 
abouts of ‘Bortika’, which thought was 
the name of a locality, they were quick 
to point out that Mahashweta did not 
likeacademics I wasclueless as to how 
Icould get to see her 

In the mid-90s, I decided to give 
up academic life and enter the world 
of the adivasis The organization 
founded for this puipose was called 
*bhasha' to represent the ' voice of the 
adivasis’ Since the work was to be in 
remote adivasi villages, my col- 
leagues felt that we should institute an 
annual lecture on adivasis ın Baroda 


The adivasi Mahashweta 
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We decided to name it after Verrier 
Elwin 

Every time we started short- 
listing speakers for the Elwin lecture, 
Mahashweta Devi's name would 
come up first But I had no idea how 
to get such a renowned person to 
Baroda, oreven whether she would be 
interested to give a lecture The 
Jnanapith Award and the Magsaysay 
Award givento herin 1996-1997 only 
made things more difficult for me 
Nevertheless, I sent her a letter of 
invitation Shedid notrespond 

In January 1998, I was at the 
India International Centre ın Delhi to 
meet Chadrashekhar Kambar 1 ran 
into Dinesh Mishra who offered to 
introduce me to Mabashweta Devi 
We went up to her room and as intro- 
duction, he said some kind words 
about me She looked at me once and 
said that she would accept the invita- 
tion to Baroda, but gave no date She 
then looked up again I knew that my 
time with her was up 

In February 1998, Professor 
Amiya Dev invited me to Vidyasagar 
University, Midanapur for a seminar 
I travelled to Bengal, thts time with a 
team of ten adivasi writers and story- 
tellers I was unaware till we reached 
the university that Mahashweta Devi 
was to speak at the seminar It was 
the first tme that I heard her I did not 
follow all what she said, because she 
looked disturbed, speaking with pain 
and anger We requested Amiya Dev 
to arrange a meeting with her, but 
since she was to leave for Calcutta the 
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same evening, we were given only 
fifteen minutes J barely managed to 
introduce my colleagues such as 
Bhagwandas Patel, the great folk- 
lorist and the celebrated Marathi 
writer, Laxman Gaikwad She did, 
however, give a definite date for the 
Elwin lecture in Baroda 

The Elwin lecture was to be in 
March Mahashweta Devi chose to 
speak on the ‘Denotifted Tribes of 
India’ Our practice was to combine 
the Elwin lecture with a major semi- 
nar That year we had more than 50 
adivasi delegates from all over India 
for the seminar I had earlier fixed to 
take them to an island in the Narmada, 
some 90 km south of Baroda, the 
same day Mahashweta was to arrive 
Since I could not receive her at the 
Ahmedabad airport, 115 km north of 
Baroda, requested my activist friend, 
Ajay Dandekar and Tridip Suhrud, 
friend and former student, to do so and 
bring herto Baroda 


i returned from the island quite late 
They reached Baroda even later ın the 
night Ihad askedthemtodineen route, 
before dropping her at the guest house 
whereshe wastostay Throughouttheir 
Journey from Ahmedabad to Baroda, I 
kept receiving calls from them that 
Mahashweta seemed upset, that she 
was refusing toeat SoIsuggestedthey 
bring her home My wife was not in 
Baroda, and neither had [eaten nor did 
Iknowifthere was food athome When 
Ajay and Tridip arrived, they showed 
clearsignsof some strain [had no dea 
howto greet herand so Jasked, ‘Do you 
have your own teeth’ I do not think 
anybody had ever asked her anything 
sorude My intention was to figure out 
1f she would be able to chew the few 
slices of hardened bread that I was 
planning to offer her with some pickle 
and onion 

On hearing my question she burst 
out laughing She laughed so hard that 


my neighbours, waiting behind the 
windows to have a glimpse of this 
celebrity, came out in curiosity We had 
an impromptu meeting across the fenc- 
ing, she spoke to each one of them with 
great affection They rushed into their 
kitchens, cooked and brought daal and 
rice for her She ate We talked Imade 
endless cups of tea for her She offered 
to stay 1n my simple house When I 
apologised for its simplicity, she said, 
"This 1s luxury for me You should see 
my house in Calcutta ’ 

Iasked her why she had decided 
to call it Bortika She laughed again 
She said, ‘You have no brains, it 1s not 
the name of my house, it 1s the journal 
that I bring out ’ I poured more tea for 
her Bynow, ourothercolleagues whom 
Thad packed off forthe night in the two 
small rooms upstairs, joined us She 
started telling us about herself, begin- 
ning with the famous 'non-vegetarian 
cow’, about her father and mother, her 
childhood, the brief stay in Santi- 
niketan, her very special views on 
Rabindranath Tagore and Bengal, and 
how she started work as a roving jour- 
nalist, bringing to light the conditions 
of bonded labour and adivasis 


S he spoke at length about Palamu, 
about her adventures collecting mate- 
rial on Laxmibai of Jhansi, about how 
she lost the Jnanapith award cheque 
giventoherby Nelson Mandela Weall 
knew that she had found our gang of 
writer-activists acompany close to her 
heart She told me how, when I went to 
see her at the JIC, she had thought that 
I was a zamindar’s son because I was 
wearing aclean shirt By the time the 
clock struck four, our friendship was 
sealed She was 73, I was48, the young- 
est of my colleagues was barely 23 
We knew we were all together 

Her Elwin lecture was deeply 
moving Shehad no written script She 
spoke of the civilizational graces of 
the adivasis, of how our society had 


mindlessly destroyed the culture of our 
greatcontinent, and how the innocents 
had been brutalised She described the 
contextin which the infamous Crimi- 
nal Tribes Act, 1871 was introduced, 
the process of denotification in 1952 
and the plight of the nomadic commu- 
nities in India ever since The DNTs 
(Denotified Tribals) are human beings 
too, she said She then narrated the 
gruesome episode of the custodial 
death of Budhan Sabar in Purulia in 
February, a day before we first met 
her atthe Vidyasagar University 


The term 'spell-bound' ts inade- 
quate to capture the effect she had on 
heraudience The utter simplicity of 
her bearing, the sincerity conveyed 
through her body-language and hei 
direct style, defeating all grammar, had 
completely shattered the audience 
Here was a no-pretence, no-rhetotic, 
no-nonsense person, whose compas- 
sion and clarity were an invitation for 
action Perhaps Mahatma Gandhi 
alone, among great Indians, spoke 
like her 

The next morning, several of 
my young students and colleagues 
came home to meet and listen to her 
Some of them brought food, which we 
shared In the afternoon, J asked her if 
she was prepared to trek out to Tejgadh, 
a good 90 km from Baroda She was 
more than willing to undertake the jour- 
ney That afternoon I took her to show 
the location of the Adivasi Academy in 
Tejgadh and the 12,000 year old rock 
painting in the Koray hill close by 

We then trooped off to a stream 
meeting the Orsang river, and all ofus, 
Mahashweta included, had adip She 
wasonly 73 She said, ‘Ihave not been 
here before but I have seen this 10ck- 
painting along time back Ihave seen 
the Pithora painted in Nagin Rathwa’s 
house a long time back Read my 
“Pterodactyl” ' Irecognize this voice 
It is beyond time She added, ‘Do 


you know about the Saora paintings? 
They no longer have figures in the 
same foim, but the adivasi memory 
never forgets ' J knew that yet again 
Mahashweta Dev: had found in 
Tejgadh the timeless voice and the 
indestructible memory that have made 
the adivasis what they are This dis- 
covery was the beginning of a long 
Journey for both of us The next day, 
1n Baroda, we formed the Denotified 
and Nomadic Tribes Rights Action 
Group, the DNT-RAG The day she 
left Baroda, fractured my foot 


E... before the plaster was 
removed, Í was with Mahashweta 
Devi again, this time in Hyderabad, 
from where we travelled to Warangal 
Malayalam novelist, P Sachidanandan 
and literary scholar, Jaidev were with 
us Mahashweta Devi spoke of her 
activist life, I about her literary work 
We returned to Hyderabad to hold a 
press conference and address a gather- 
1ng of activists on the DNT question 
Wethen wentto Bombay where, along 
with Laxman Gaikwad, we met the 
deputy chief minister of Maharashtra 
He was keen that Mahashweta Devi 
address the Marathi Literary Con- 
ference 

She spoke to him about human 
rights violations in Bombay I had by 
now observed that she spared no one, 
in particular snobs, ministers, insincere 
journalists and literary aspirants Dur- 
ing that meeting, I was informed that 
my teacher, the Kannada fiction writer 
Shantinath Desai had passed away the 
previous day I wanted to be with his 
family Mahashweta Devi declared 
that she would brave the overnightroad 
journey 300km to Kolhapur 

We travelled, she remained 
absorbed watching the red sky, typical 
of the Western Ghats, through the long 
hours of sunset She also told Laxman 
and me how she had once decided to 


near Khandala This was when she 
lived in Bombay with her husband, 
who played a prominent role in the 
IPTA movement and had a brush 
with the world of Hindi cinema She 
talked of the singer Hemanta Kumar 
Mukherjee with the same ease as she 
did about Ernest Hemingway and 
Arthur Miller, about Madhubala as 
of Sadat Hasan Manto, all her great 
favourites 

Mahashweta, more a woman of 
film-songs than of the raagas, of 
laughter than long-faced pontifica- 
tion, 1s closer to that which reveals 
than decorates and conceals And yet 
shes detached fromeverything, com- 
pletely Youcannot please her by praise 
or by providing her with creature com- 
forts Sheisalmostnotthere whenone 
thinks she 1s very much there 


S... we found ourselves together 
in Delhi. This time the National 
Human Rights Commission had res- 
ponded to our letter about the DNT 
issue The Commission appointed a 
committee to prepare a report We 
visited Delhi on several occasions in 
order to complete the report Every 
trip meant meeting more people, 
addressing press conferences, cam- 
paigning with greaterenergy We met 
the Election Commission, the Census 
authorities, the home munister, the 
welfare minister, former prime min- 
isters, MPs, journalists, addressing 
gathering at press clubs, university 
hostels, colleges and institutions 

In between these trips we were 
in Maharashtra, making long over- 
night journeys to places like Ahmed- 
nagar, Yavatmal, Latur, Sholapur, 
Dhulia, Jalgaon and Baramati At 
these places we met with the Par- 
dhis, Wadars, Bhamtes, Bairagis 
and Katkadis We went to police sta- 
tions to lodge complaints of rape, tor- 
ture and humiliation, often against 


people We visited sites of old and 
fresh atrocities 

Mahashweta brought to those 
poor and harassed people a boundless 
compassion, which they instantly 
understood though could they neither 
speak her language nor she theirs She 
has a strange ability to communicate 
with the silenced, her best speech 
reserved for those to whom no one 
has spoken 


B... visits to Delhi and tra- 
vels 1n Maharashtra, she made fre- 
quenttrips to Gujarat Baroda became 
her second home, Tejgadh her sacred 
grove for communion with the adi- 
vasis 'IÍAn Tejgadh alone, she said, ‘my 
bones will find rest Ganesh, you will 
understand, I am tired, of it all, this 
praise, this deification I hate ıt ° In 
Gujarat, she was all over, ın the villages 
of Panchamahals with the poet Kanji 
Patel, atthe mournful ex-settlement of 
the DNTs in Chharanagar, Ahmeda- 
bad, in Khedbrahma to meet the sing- 
ers ofthe Garasia-Bhil Mahabharata 

When Budhan was killed in police 
custody in Purulia, Mahashweta Devi 
had filed a case 1n the Calcutta High 
Court The yudgment ordered compen- 
sation to Budhan’s widow, Shyamah 
By the time this judgment was deli- 
vered by Justice Ruma Paul, Maha- 
shweta Devi and I had already started 
our work at Chharanagar We estab- 
lished a library there, for which she 
donated the amount received by her 
as the first Yasmin award 

The Chhara boys and girls, 
whose parents had been branded as 
thieves by the rest of the world, found 
in her a great pillar of support and 
strength They started calling her 
‘Amma’, mother, as thousands of 
adivasis inIndiahaddone They com- 
posed a play on the life and death of 
Budhan and performed it before her 
during the first national convention 
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31 August 1998 In the play she was 
depicted as acharacter who pleads for 
the dignity and rights of the DNTs in 
the Calcutta High Court She cried as 
she watched the agony ofthe branded 
speak through the play 

Mahashweta Devi discovered 
for herself three places of rest in 
Gujarat Tejgadh with its timeless 
memory and the mysterious voice of 
the adivasis, Chharanagar, with its 
intricate imagination of Indian crimi- 
nality and spirituality, and Bhupen 
Khakhar’s house with its ‘forensic’ 
approach to sentimentality Bhupen 
had long been a friend, and I thought 
she would take to him gracefully as a 
friend's frend Their first encounter 
was not pleasant She scolded him for 
notengaging indirect social activism 
Bhupen with his typical humour, said, 
‘Ganesh Devy is an activist. [paint ’ 


B. soonthey were friends, as pro- 
found as friendship has ever been I 
knew that both belonged toadifferent 
league akin to Gandhi and Tagore 
Every time they were together she 
would sing for him a Suratya or a 
Noorjahan number, but mostly ‘Moray 
baal-pan-ke saathí! and Bhupen 
would sing for her a few Gujarati 
bhajans Both sang with a fullness of 
theirselves She never failed to remind 
him that artis nothing if not ‘forensic’ 
Bhupen read out his stories such 
as ‘Phoren Soap and ‘Maganbhai’s 
Glue’ They were happy in this togeth- 
erness, which both knew meant noth- 
ing to them because it was unreal 

When Bhupen passed away in 
2003, Mahashweta Devi did not cry 
She said ‘Among your friends he was 
the only real one, all others are super- 
ficial He was Bhupen ’ 

On a Sunday morning in January 
2001. we were watching the Ahmeda- 
bad news on TV, suddenly we saw the 
newsreader abandon his desk and 
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of seconds, our own house in Baroda 
started shaking violently We all 
ran out of the house shouting, ‘It’s an 
earthquake ' The great quake had hit 
Gujarat The nextday we went through 
Ahmedabad Everywhere there were 
collapsed and collapsing houses She 
returned to Calcutta and started writing 
public appeals for help For over a 
month she kept sending relief material 


T. following year Gujarat was 
struck by a greater, this time man- 
made, tragedy The riots in Gujarat 
erupted on the last day of February By 
March 2, Mahashweta Devi had faxed 
a letter to the President asking for an 
inquiry by the CBI In a week’s time 
she was in Gujarat, when the cities were 
stillundercurfew I willnever forget the 
expression on her face when she spoke 
to the inmates of the Shah Alam relief 
camp AMuslim woman who had seen 
18 members of her family, relatives 
and neighbours killed before hereyes, 
was talking to Mahashweta Devi I had 
to hold her as she fainted in anger and 
shock She visited Gujarat twice dur- 
ing March and April 2002, speaking to 
small gatherings of peace-keepers and 
writers about the need for understand- 
ing, but I noticed that the idea of being 
in Gujarat no longer appealed to her 
Her subsequent visits were mainly to 
spend a few quiet days with Surekha 
and me 

The days we spend together are 
very special for all three of us When 
together, Mahashweta Devi becomes 
our mother, friend and child, in turn 
She narrates stories that we are unable 
to read because they have yet to be 
translated into English She speaks ot 
her life and times, of experiences that 
she will be unable to include in the 
autobiography on which she has been 
working She ts with us as if she has 
always been with us, closer than a 
mother, sister or friend It is difficult 
far me to helieve that such a 1elation- 


ship can really exist. Yet, I know that 
she lives on a different plane, that 
Mahashweta Devi 1s not accessible 
toanyone 

Halfway througha perfectly nor- 
mal breakfast, served after her medica- 
tion, all of a sudden she exclaims, 
‘Ganesh — land, land ıs the root cause 
ofitall Give them land andeverything 
will be “halnght” Oh, this wretched 
"hestablishment" ’ As I pour another 
cup of black tea for her, I ask, ‘Do you 
remember our visit to the ex-minister’s 
farmhouse?’ She then tells Surekha 
how she saw women’s undergarments 
of various fashion in the toilet of the 
‘hhhonourable ex«minister' when 
she was taken there by mistake by his 
attendants, and how ‘mightily he 
frowned ° But even before we had fin- 
ished laughing, she remarks in utmost 
pain, "This woman's body is a curse" 
Then she turns to me and remarks, ' You 
will not know, because you are not 
political ' The very next moment she 
1s focusing on hercup oftea 


i have often wondered about the 
source of her strength, the literary 
influences that have shaped her power- 
ful style of writing, the political phi- 
losophies that have gone into the 
making of herideology She confesses 
to having no influences, except that 
she mentions her uncle, the film- 
maker Ritwik Ghatak, with a great 
sense of pride Iamoften amazed how 
someone like her, slated to be a middle- 
class housewife, has managed to 
transcend so many prisons to become 
what she is What 1s the source of her 
remarkable memory, the frightening 
economy of her words, that great 
simplicity which having distributed 
life between the necessary and the 
unnecessary, shuns all that 1s unnec- 
essary? Is she an adıvası taken to litera- 
ture, ora writer drawn tothe adivasis? 

Do I know Mahashweta Devi? 
Perhaps, perhaps not 
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A song sung true 


GOPAL GANDHI 


HER name responds with 1mages 
Of her O P Sharma has a lovely pho- : 
tograph of her A 'late' Kamaladevi, 
picture-daters would say She1s seated 
at a table, her hands stretched across 
it The round face 1s lined with scars 
of battle The salt march of 1930, for 
instance A thousand footsteps on the 
sand are etched on that face And a 
smile washes over them, like the 
waves at Dandi mightdo As you look 
at the picture more closely, you see a 
chin of extraordinary determination 
and eyes of arare penetration 

But it 1s the hands that grip you 
Strong-veined and profusely, almost 
ostentatiously, bangled Who says 
courage and beauty do not gotogether, 
she seems to ask They cannot but I 
am proud to be a woman and I cele- 
brate the beauty of womanhood, the 
whole frame can be heard saying Let 
no one, absolutely no one, take beauty 
to suggest weakness, no fear! And to 


proclaim womankind’s strength, I will 
assert itc feminitu nof ane men Mv 


working, writing, creating hands will 
proclaim them 

Thenthere isthe black and white 
footage of her fanning a pot of boiling 
saltwater The quirk of 8 mm speed- 
filming gives her hands, bangled again, 
anextra verve With each vapour goes 
a wisp of imperial hubris Each sedi- 
mented salt-crystal makes swaraj tac- 
tile Kamaladevi ıs in that frame the 
satyagrahi incarnate But she 1s notto 
betypecast! Notinthatscene, notany- 
where else 

In Mangalore, where she was 
born on 3 April 1903, father, mother, 
elder sister and Kamaladevi com- 
prised a rather small family, for those 
days It was there, in the verdant gar- 
den home of her Saraswat parents — 
Ananthiah Dharesh war and Giryabai 
— that Kamaladevi first saw, touched 
andbeganto movethe multi-coloured 
beads on the abacus of her sensibility 
Her memoirs (Inner Recesses Outer 
Spaces, Navrang, 1986) tell us that 
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star which heralds rain, the onset of 
showers in the month of sravana and 
the worship of the tulası plant became 
a continuum for her, signalling the 
reassurance, 1f any was needed ın 
that fecund part of our western ghats, 
of the creative principle of life 

Kamaladevi's narration of her child- 
hood ts noidle amble down a memory 
footlane I had not heard it explained 
anywhere until I read her autobio- 
graphy that mrigasirsha 1s so named 
because the rains it heralds are such 
as make the mriga (deer) bend its 
sirsha (head) down under the torrent 


F. Ananthiah, a district collector, 
nationalist politics was taboo But 
even in her teens, Kamaladevi made 
her own decisions. Nobody was to 
give hertaboos In thts, she was clearly 
influenced by her mother, ‘a feminist 
with a very strong consciousness 
about women’s rights 'In 1910, when 
Kamala was seven, Ananthiah died, 
leaving no will Her step-brother 
claimed the entire estate and offered a 
subsistence allowance to Giryaba1 
This the self-respecting widow 
declined to accept and decided to 
support her daughters by herself 

For those times, this was no 
ordinary resolve It steeled the young 
girl in adversity andresoluteness But 
certain customs Girijabai could not 
resist By the custom of the times, 
Kamala was given 1n marriage while 
in her early teens — and not surpris- 
ingly, was widowed not long there- 
after What could that ‘status’ have 
meantto achild? Ina less enlightened 
home, it could have meant an trrever- 
sible eclipse But Giryaba1’s home 
was different Kamaladevi studied, 
passed her Senior Cambridge and was 
encouraged to pursue her interests 
which wereclearly taking her towards 
the arts and theatre She moved to the 
intellectual and capital of the South — 
Madras 


Around that time her path met 
that of Harindranath Chattopadhyay A 
musical genius, the young Bengali had 
poetic and histrionic talents that could 
only have been matched by those of 
his sister, the Bulbul-e-Hind, Saroyini 
Naidu Kamaladevi and Harindranath 
found they had shared interests and 
decided to marry, affronting the ortho- 
dox not just because this was, 1n her 
case, a remarriage but by its cross- 
regional nature Spurred by a joint 
vision, this did notdeflectthem “When 
poet-musician Harindranath and I 
teamedupit was forasharing of dreams 
and ambitions to devote ourselves to 
createanew theatre in India,' she writes 
in her memoirs 


B. therealtheatre ofthetimes was 
notunder arclights oron stage It was 
being played out under the sharp day- 
light ofnon-cooperation Kamaladevi 
was but sixteen when she happened to 
be in Bombay and attended a mam- 
moth meeting addressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi Chowpatty was ‘a sea of 
heads,’ she recalls, and being there 
she felt the power of the Mahatma’s 
appeal She was enlisted into politics 
that day, [should imagine 

What drew Kamaladevi nto that 
vortex was more than the self-evident 
political compulsion of the cause It 
was the strange mix that Gandhi was 
offering of political regeneration and 
constructive renewal Kamaladevi 
and Harindranath met the Mahatma 
and Rabindranath Tagore at Santi- 
niketan “Tagore felt that personality 
can be built up through music,’ she 
records Whereas Gandhi said ıt was 
*to be built up through craft — the use 
of hands ' Harindranath, restless by 
temperament and peripatetic by 
choice, wanted to go to England and 
savourits world of letters and theatre 
Kamaladevi joined him there and 
enrolled in Bedford College, London, 
to read sociology and economics 


But after a brief spell there she 
returned home Not because she would 
not have made a success of an aca- 
demic course in London but because 
her mind was ın India Sheenrolledin 
1924 for volunteer work — no simple 
badge-pinning work, letus remember, 
but everything that needs to be done 
at a mammoth gathering — at the 
Belgaum Congress The session was 
a historic one, presided over by Gan- 
dhi himself The Mahatma had been a 
volunteer in earlier Congresses him- 
self, when still relatively unknown 
Nothing was too menial or too ‘high’ 
for a volunteer Kamaladevi's pres- 
encedid notgounnoticed How could 
a Sakuntala have gone unnoticed! 
And especially when her Dushyanta, 
Harindranath, was as prone to short- 
term memory loss as the hero of 
Kalidasa's epic A drama troupe 
started by the two had been most 
successful, with ‘Abu Hasan’, the play 
Harindranath wrote when he was 
eighteen, showing to packed halls in 
Bombay Another, ‘Discovery of 
India’ showing the progress of Indian 
civilization from 5000 B C to con- 
temporary times had also captured 
popular imagination Their son Ram 
had arole in that production So here 
was a stage heroine boarding the 
nationalist train 


Wirin two years Kamaladevi 


was 1n the thick of mainstream poli- 
tics In 1926, elections had been called 
to the Madras Provincial Legislature 
and just on the eve of polling 1t was 
announced that women too could 
contest Margaret Cousins, education- 
1st wife of the Irish poet and play- 
wright James Cousins, prevailed upon 
Kamaladevi to do so She decided to 
file her nomination as an Independent, 
as Congress had already closed its 
lists. With no time available, and no 
resources of any kind, her debut was 
foredoomed And fail it did but with 
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the astonishingly small margin of 51 
votes! Her ‘defeat’ was 1n fact a vic- 
tory and was hailed as such She had 
made a point—that in the man’s world 
ofelections a woman could take men 
onastheirequal 


T. Congress invited Kamaladevi 
to become a member of the party the 
very next year and organise a volun- 
teer corps 1n Madras, which she did 
with the kind of *to-the-manor-born' 
ease she wasto become celebrated for 
1n public life In 1927-28, Kamaladevi 
was elected to the All India Congress 
Committee, the citadel of political 
participation. But the citadel was not 
so pleasing! Not to her, anyway She 
found the status of women needed to 
be safeguarded even there, in the very 
core of the freedom movement 

As batches of volunteers began 
to be identified for the salt satyagraha 
in 1930, she learnt that women were 
to be excluded from the enacting of 
that historical moment Never awed, 
she went tothe Mahatma ‘The signifi- 
cance of a non-violent struggle,’ she 
putin, ‘1s that the weakest can take an 
equal part with the strongest and share 
in the triumph ' The point was con- 
ceded Kamaladevi was one ofthe first 
to break the salt law “Even as I lit my 
little fire to boil the salt water, I saw 
thousands of fires aflame dancing ın 
the wind The copper pans sizzled in 
laughter while therr bosoms traced the 
white grains of salt and the heat lapped 
up the last drop of water’ 

I do not think Sarojini Naidu 
could have 1mproved upon her sister- 
in-law’sdescription ‘Hail Deliverer" 
are the words which the Nightingale 
of India had uttered, as the Mahatma 
bent to pick up his fistful of salt at 
Dandi Kamaladevi was at that time 
making a double point The salt law 
needed to be broken and it needed to 
be broken by the sons and daughters 
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Even as Gandhı was arrested, 
so was Kamaladevi along with hosts 
of others, the magistrate saying she 
had been responsible for more people 
breaking the law than anybody else! 
She was incarcerated at Yeravada, 
Poona, in the first of her many jailings 
which were to extend to a period of 
five years during different periods of 
the struggle Five years are, today, 
thought of exclusively ın terms of Lok 
Sabha terms and governorships She 
clocked a different kind of quiennale 


l. the 1932 Civil Disobedience 
movement, she shone as a star By 
now Harindranath and Kamaladevi 
were pulling 1n different directions 
He was a musical bee, humming his 
winged way in a garden of many flow- 
ers She was the sole lotus 1n the gar- 
den pond — sublime when she was 
closed for him, sensational when 
not, as 1n the plays they did together 
But the lotus' decision to bloom or 
remain inaccessible was the lotus's 
The bee had no part init They parted 
He, to explore other harbours and 
manorial hothouses She, to remain 
firmly rooted ın her deepening con- 
cerns Harindranath performed and 
performed brilliantly Kamaladevi 
Just was 

There was something naturally 
anti-pomp in Kamaladevi Anti-pelf 
and shall I say, anti-chandeliers Her 
charisma glowed from a simple oil- 
wick in an earthen lamp And 
strangely the wick remained sootfree 
Naturally, she was drawn to the social- 
1st ideal, going counter to ‘insider’ 
sentimentinthe Congress Becoming 
a founder-member of the Congress 
Socialist Party ın 1934, she was 
elected President of the CSP at its 
Meerut session in 1936 Elections 
took place in 1937 to the provincial 
legislatures and Congress won 8 out 
of 11 provinces, notably in Madras 


work in Rajaj was to be premier of 
Madras Many illustrious Congress- 
men were for the first time inducted 
into office 

I have recently come across a 
fascinating letter written on 5 April 
1937 fromthe Mahatma to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, then President ofthe Congress, 
on the subject of women in the higher 
reaches of the Congress of the times 
Iexcerptit i 
* Kamaladevi was travelling with 
us from Wardha to Madras She was 
coming from Delhi She came to my 
compartment twice and had long 
chats Atlast she wanted to know why 
Sarojini Devi was excluded (from the 
Congress Working Committee), why 
Rukmini Lakshmipati was being kept 
away by Rajajı (from the Madras Mın- 
istry), why Anasuyaba was excluded, 
and soon I then told her of my part in 
her exclusion, and told her almost all 
that I could remember of the note I 
wrote for you on that silent Monday 
Of course I told her I had no hand in 
Saroyinr's exclusion at first or inclu- 
sion after I told her also that Rajajı so 
far as I knew, had nothing to do with 
L's exclusion I thought you should 
know this ' 


N.. that was Kamaladevi at her 
typically determined and assertive 
best Nobody was allowed to 1gnore 
womankind Not when womankind 
was not ignoring the struggle And if 
that meant boarding the Mahatma’s 
compartment between Wardha and 
Madras, and obtaining from him a 
point by point clarification, which 
then had to be shared with the Cong- 
ress President, so be it World War II 
broke out two years laterand Kamala- 
devi addressed the Mahatma another 
letter, which must rank among the 
most important 1n India’s political 
discourse on the war Quoting it in 
extenso, Gandhi wrote an article on 
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9 October 1939 One part of that let- 
ter of Katnaladevi’s is memorable 
* if England and France have the 
right to rule over large tracts and big 
nations, then Germany and Italy have 
an equal right There is as little moral 
Justification in the former countries 
crying halt to Hitler as there 1s in his 
what he calls his rightful claims 

‘That there is a third view the 
woild hardly seems to think, for it 
rarely hears it And it 1s so essential 
that it should find expression the 
voice of the people who are mere 
pawns in the game Neither Danzig 
nor the Polish corridor are the 1ssue 
The issue 1s the principle on which 
the whole of this present Western 
civilization is based, the right of the 
strong to rule and exploit the weak ° 
Kamaladevi was telling Gandhi, not 
very gently, that in his opposition to 
the Hitlerian aggression, he and the 
Congress were letting Britain get 
away tooeasily 


GG... commented in his article 
‘I agree with Kamaladevi's analysis 
ofthe motives ofthe partiestothe war 
Both are fighting for their existence 
and for the furtherance of their poli- 
cies There is, however, this great dif- 
ference between the two however 
incomplete or equivocal the declara- 
tion of the Allies are, the world has 
interpreted themto mean that they are 
fighting for saving democracy Herr 
Hitler i5 fighting for the extension of 
the German boundaries, although he 
was told that he should allow his 
claims to be submitted to an impartial 
tribunal for examination. He con- 
temptuously rejected the way of peace 
or persuasion and chose that of the 
sword Hence my sympathy for the 
cause ot the Allies ' 

In 1941 she toured the USA, 
making a deep impression on the 


Roosevelts and numerous others by 
hor candid raunterine af British 


propaganda against the Indian 
national movement She also visited 
China and Japan, and while in Japan 
roundly criticised the Japanese aggres- 
sionon China 


e nce was some- 
thing she had no time for Words 
devotd of sincerity were verbiage, 
action which was not genuine hypo- 
crisy So 1f the Congress could not 
contain her, nor could the mantra of 
socialism It had to prove itself in 
the actuality of daily life Having been 
1n the forefront of the Quit India 
movement in 1942, she became a 
member of the Congress Working 
Committee in 1946 Anyone would 
have expected her to gravitate from 
there to the Constituent Assembly 
Kamaladevt declined She had not 
taken to politics as a vocation! She 
was to turn down other offers Saying 
‘no’ came almost as an aesthetic 
exercise to her She had said that most 
effectively to an aesthete of aesthetes 
after all - Harindranath himself 
Kamaladevi's signature, ıncı- 
dentally, became a wonder to behold 
Few signatures have its elegance 
Though separated from Harindranath 
she had retained his surname But the 
‘C’ incapitals and the following ‘h’ in 
her signature intersect, making across, 
acrossing-out Ifind that flourish of her 
carefully-held pen deeply symbolic 
She did nothing without thought A 
ministership of state, came her way 
very early on after independence ‘If 
Rajkumar Amrit Kaur, very rightly, 
should be of cabinetrank, should] ?' 
Only this time, she did not seek to 
interrupt the prime minister's train 
Journeys The modes of leaders’ travel 
had alsochanged! Kamaray, then chief 
minister of Madras wanted her to be 
governor of his state and sounded 
Nehru ‘Ask her, the PM toldthe CM, 
‘If you can persuade her, what can be 
hetter? Nehru knew. Kamarai under- 


stood, that Kamaladevi's ambitions 
were not for office 

After 1947, Kamaladevi turned 
her attention increasingly to crafts, 
to the use of hands, the natural pas- 
ston which had been whetted in hei 
by Gandhi and by a valued friend, 
G Venkatachalam Setting up the 
Central Cottage Industries Empo- 
riumand heading the All India Handi- 
crafts Board for a number of years, 
Kamaladevi became a synonym for 
crafts But not for the acquiiing and 
flaunting of objects made by hand 
Thatshe lefttothe 'cultivated' classes 
of Delhi 

She meant by crafts the makers 
of those objects, then needs and the 
nurturing of their genius. For her, 
handciafted objects were not an elite 
interest, though that too she did not 
exclude as a natural aspect For hei 
crafts meantacontinuum between the 
make: and the user of those objects, 
not unlike that between mrigasirsha, 
sravanaand tulası 


Kra came to know innu- 
merable craftspersons intimately 
And she discovered talent among city- 
bredsinthe matterofcrafts-promotion 
LC Jain, whose acquaintance she had 
made earlier in the matter of refugee 
rehabilitation, brought his formidable 
talents of marketing and distribution 
to her cause Craftspeisons thanked 
her for her assistance, of course But 
more, they thanked her for her under- 
standing The World Cratts Council 
sought her out And she travelled the 
world, meeting artists — her natural 
constituency ~and writers, thinkers 
Kamaladevi probably had more 
friends in the outside world among its 
true ‘greats’ than anyone not in high 
office in India. The Roosevelts, De 
Valera, Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
Shek and his wife, Chou-en-Lai, 
Oppenheimer — all came to know and 
respect her personally Kamaladevi 
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told me once of how an All Impor- 
tant Person had looked nght through 
her at the CIE in New Delhi, only to 
be told within days by a visiting prime 
minister that she wanted ‘to see 
Kamaladevi more than anyone else 
in Delhi’ — and then being invited by 
the same Mightiness to a meal in hon- 
our of the visitor and being hugged 
ostentatiously! 


S he visited Sri Lanka, as Chairman 
ofthe Sangeet Natak Akademi, when 
Iwas working there, ın 1978 Her visit 
was regarded in that country as that of 
an Indian stateswoman She was bet- 
ter known there than many then or 
later in high office in India She had 
first visited the island ın 1931 with the 
Nehrus — Jawaharlal, Kamala and 
young Indira Apocrypha grow like 
mildew around the famous I was told 
by Minnette De Silva that the Kandy 
of 1931 was agog with rumours of 
Kamala Nehru strongly disapproving 
of her husband’s taking the other 
‘lotus’ a-rowing in Kandy lake! And 
Kamaladevi was also remembered 1n 
Sri Lanka for her latet visit in the early 
1940s to help the Lanka Sama Samay 
Party ‘build up’ 

Inher 1978 visit, she did not stop 
with visiting the high and positioned 
Her hosts, High Commissioner Tho- 
mas Abraham and Meera Abraham 
had drawn up a fine itinerary for her 
But she found time to include in it vis- 
its to the homes and huts of little- 
known mat-weavers, potters, painters 
and writers travelling in a bumpy 
Jeep I was able to offer her ‘Do you 
know 1f Manjusri 1s still alive?’ she 
asked me I had not even heard of 
Manjusrı at that tme Enquiries were 
made and the great artist of Sri Lan- 
ka'stemple paintings and decorations 
was traced and brought, in an ecstasy 
of joy, to meet Kamaladevi Years 
later, when I was back ın Sri Lanka, 
Maniusri's son, now an acknow- 


ledged artist himself, remembered 
that meeting of his late father and 
Kamaladevi And Chitrasena, the 
Lankan dancer recalled her as ‘the 
greatest Indian name after Gandhi 
and Nehru ' 

All this 1s not to say that 
Kamaladevi was a beloved goddess 
always and everywhere She was 
not There were many who found her 
hard, difficult, impossible to persuade 
or correct when she was in error In 
the iciness of her relations with the 
remarkable Aruna Asaf Alı, the ‘fault’ 
was not that of the heroine of 1942 
alone, surely And in the later lack of 
warm understanding between the 
creative and much misunderstood 
Pupul Jayakar too, Kamaladevi’s 
reserve amounting to coolness cer- 
tainly played a part Especially when 
it came to judging people, she was 
human enough to make mistakes, seri- 
ous ones, of assessment She could be 
taken fora ride And many tried to do 
justthat 


A sthe years advanced, and Delht’s 
long shadows of indifference crept 
over her evenings at India Inter- 
national Centre, she became easy prey 
to the passer-by’s idle curiosity and 
even naughtiness She could be made 
to play favourites — easy and disas- 
trous in the world of the performing 
arts over which she reigned as Chair- 
man of the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Never dizzied by applause or dis- 
mayed by its absence, she was none- 
theless susceptible to the insidious 
effects of Delhi-bile She saw through 
games soon enough But only after 
they had caused her distress and her 
causes, harm 

Kamaladevi was human enough 
to be greatly pleased when she was 
asked 1f she would accept the Padma 
Vibhushan ‘I am getting it for my 
contribution to Letters!’ she said with 
barelv concealed iov Some vears 


later when the President of the day 
most appropriately conferred the 
Bharat Ratna to Aruna Asaf Ali, 
Kamaladevi was not alive If she 
had been, the Gods of Equity would 
have been displeased It would have 
been like conferring that highest 
award to Latabai Mangeshkar before 
Subbulakshmi 


K uus had said no to office 
and power, but not to public life Her 
interest in causes such as those of the 
tribal communities of India, of refu- 
gees and of children, was great But 
great as 1t was, her interest in these 
had to be subordinated to her care for 
individuals When towards the end of 
her days she came across the case of 
two boys, one of who happened to be 
a Hindu and the other a Sikh who were 
picking berries somewhere near the 
Punjab border between India and 
Pakistan and strayed absently into the 
‘wrong’ side of the border and were 
locked up, she took up the matter with 
President Zia ul Haq Her letter 
worked and withina few days the boys 
were back home But not before they 
came to her personally to say thanks 
Everyoneelse had just seen the reports 
m the papers and turned the page, per- 
haps with atch, tch 

Iremember about the same time 
seeing Kamaladevi in tears "This 
girl,’ she said, ‘Anshu Saxena, has 
had acid thrown on her face and on her 
torso by a bunch of hoodlums tn 
Meerut ’ I did not know quite how to 
respond ‘You cannot imagine what 
that can mean toagirl ' And then tears 
were replaced with rage and resolve 
“Those men have to be given the hard- 
est punishment there is for such an 
offence But more than that I want to 
raise enough money to see that the girl 
gets the best reconstructive surgery 
there is Will you help me, Gopal?’ 
Many people helped, not because 
thev would have ‘even otherwise’ hnt 
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because after she had spoken to them 
they saw the ‘case’ as a human being's 
traumatic experience Among them 
was the then President of India, 
R Venkataraman who wrote out a 
handsome cheque and sent it to her 
with the spontaneous seriousness of 
something due froma diligent Roman 
to Caesar Truth isabig word So mis- 
used And made so common But if 
there 1s one word I would associate 
with Kamaladevi, it 15 that word 

Decades earlier, Kamaladevi's 
mother had told her about truth 
“Taste the tiny drop of its essence and 
you will continue to linger on it. ' 
Kamaladevi did that. She lingered 
on what seemed to her to be true and 
Just Its tiny drops, one by one Be it 
Sarojini'sexclusion, the ordeal of two 
berry-pickers, Anshu Saxena’s tor- 
ment Orthe dry and howling cataract 
of our neglect — India’s and particu- 
larly male India's neglect — of those 
who ought notto be counted as ‘weak’ 
but are To all these she extended her 
hand — the use of her hand — as Gan- 
dhi had told her A strong-veined and 
bangled hand which seemed to say 
‘you know, these bangles they have 
been made by a remarkable couple I 
know ın the deepof Madhya Pradesh 

In Kamaladevi’s equation with 
Gandhi there was space for candour, 
with Nehru for firmness, with Jaya- 
prakash for compassionate under- 
standing Her nationalism had room 
fora global outreach, her socialism for 
individual expression Her work for 
women came from within It came 
from her as the sravana breaks over 
Mangalore, spontaneously and torren- 
tially It is my conviction that had she 
lived some more years Kamaladevi 
would have organised a nationwide 
movement in support of women's 
issues and become something of a 
national lodestar once again, even as 
Jayaprakash Narayan did in the late 
‘70s And perhaps with the same 
disillusionment? 


The tapestry 
of her life 


MALVIKA SINGH 


“THERE was a great explosion of 
colour, expanding and contracting, 
flaming reds, and the intense blue of 
a peacock’s throat, as my sight began 
to return, these colours gave way to 
dots of grey that came together once 
again as tangible shapes and forms ' 
Pupul Jayakar had been through two 
weeks of complete blindness after 
having lost an unborn child She had 
been in contact with a dog that had 
rabies and the doctors had injected a full 
dose of anti-rabies injections, seven 
months pregnant, she was allergic to 
the drug and developed eclampsia and 
with it soaring blood pressure, convul- 
sions and total blindness ‘Blindness ts 
notblackness,' she said Her mind must 
have travelled across many levels dur- 
ing that period, crossing the manifold 
experiences of her life 

Her childhood, where familiar 
sounds ofthe recitation of Ram Charit 
Manas, the epics, the beliefs and phi- 
losophies of India had come down to 
herthrough the spoken world, the oral 
tradition — a tradition by which India 
communicated with the many past 
generations 

Her father was a liberal intellec- 
tual in the civil service, driven by the 
passion of that generation to partici- 
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pateand determine change and growth 
Her mother came from a Gujarati 
Brahmin family, rooted in their strong 
cultural traditions The security of 
these two strands, their diversity and 
yet theircommon values, is what must 
have had greatest influences on her 
Clearly it 1s that which gave her the 
base to build upon 

She recalled having spent weeks 
travelling as part of her father’s entou- 
rage through the districts, camping 1n 
villages, sometimes ın wide-open 
spaces, often amidst mango groves 
Acamp meanta mobile home withall 
the familiar paraphernalia Through 
this exposure she never felt unrooted 
She began to absorb the nuances of 
India, its contradictions, disparities, 
and congenital strengths Early years 
are always the most impressionable 
and often establish the ethics and val- 
ues of one’s future 


F... and itinerant storytellers 
would collect at the camp on their 
nomadic route, sharing whatthey had 
tosay,tellingtheirancienttales Bards 
would sing and recite verse that en- 
compassed the history and the way of 
life ot the region This bottomless 
archive was what Pupul began to delve 
into from a very early age and this 1s 
what she continued to draw upon, to 
disseminate and interpret. She had 
always given precedence to feeling 
and seeing textures of a civilization 
and when asked by Jawaharlal Nehru 
to help set up the handloom industry 
after independence, Pupul Jayakar 
launched what in many ways was a 
revolution in the world of fabric and 
clothing in India. She capsuled her 
1ange of experience into one specific 
area and successfully established the 
HHEC (The Handloom and Handi- 
craft Export Corporation) that put tra- 
ditional Indian skills on the map of the 
world Her experiences of life itself 


which could regenerate and nurture 
aninherent need foratested tradition 
That ts, in fact, the definition of true 
culture 

From the life ofa civil servant’s 
child she was plunged once a yearinto 
the ambience of atraditional Brahmin 
home 1n Surat She was therefore 
never free from the authenticity of 
India The influence of her father was 
strong and he instilled in Pupul an 
interest in reading, in meeting all man- 
ner of people ranging from pundits to 
philosophers 


A. the age of eleven she went to 
Banaras, to a school started by Annie 
Besant, the great theosophist active in 
India’s freedom movement Here she 
began to get rooted more confidently, 
in the true life and ambience of India 
The many images and myriad passing 
encounters from herchildhood began 
to crystallize Early mornings were 
spent walking with her father, stroll- 
ing under clusters of cork trees, talk- 
ing endlessly about everything She 
shed western dress and took to wear- 
ing saris It was only when riding that 
she wore breeches! 

Her father was posted to 
Allahabad when she was fifteen It 
was there that she met Jawaharlal 
Nehruandhis family Toher,astomany 
others of her generation, Panditji was 
the great source of inspiration, sym- 
bol of the future and of their lives 

When eighteen, Pupul left for 
England to train as a journalist and it 
was there that she met Jackie, the man 
she married In 1937 she became Pupu! 
Jayakar and settled with her husband 
in Bombay Radhika, her first child, 
was born in 1938 In 1939 she became 
pregnant again That child she lost 
along with her sight She was shat- 
tered Worse still, as she began tocome 
toterms with her personal trauma, she 
lost her father to whom she had been 


influence and stable anchor in her life 
That was 1940 

Another phase of Pupul 
Jayakar's life was about to be born 
For the decade that followed, she 
involved herself in political activity 
She worked with Mridula Sarabhai 
as her assistant in the Kasturba Trust 
and was also assistant secretary of 
women's affairs in the national plan- 
ningcommittee In the course of those 
years she met Gandhip twice, went 
to Sevagram, was exposed to Gan- 
dhian attitudes but was never deeply 
moved by Gandhi She admired him 
for the 'precision of his mind, his 
understanding of the nuts and bolts of 
development ' In 1942, the Quit India 
movement took her to the forefront 
ofthe agitation for freedom but a sud- 
den attack of appendicitis followed by 
surgery, kept her away from any active 
participation 


i. 1945 Pupul Jayakar had a third 
baby Born deformed, the infant died 
within three weeks This was another 
link in achain of emotional upheavals 
and personal tragedy That same year, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was released from 
British custody and prison He encour- 
aged Pupul to get involved in the 
cooperative and development move- 
ments, which she did For a while 
during that phase of her life, Pupul 
became interested in the Socialist 
party In 1947 both the Congress and 
the Socialist party offered hera seat to 
contesttheelections She declined and 
moved away from politics It was pos- 
sibly that decision which led her onto 
the most important and substantial 
decade of her working life 

During this time Pupul met 
J Krishnamurti She had accompa- 
nied her mother on a visit and vividly 
recalls the initial encounter In her 
words, "This figure was immensely 
beautiful There was a silence 1n him 
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course of that first conversation, 
Krishnamurti asked her why she 
worked She left feeling a trifle angry 
but drawn to the tremendous sense of 
truth that Krishnay: radiated 


eos those years, Pupul had been 
at the centre of the social whirl of 
Bombay Then, quite out of the blue, 
she began to feel like an outsider, an 
alien within the society set That life 
seemed to be out of sync with hertrue 
being She went back to Krishnaj1 and 
thereon began a long-standing rela- 
tionshipof much speaking and discus- 
sion, a sharing of ideas ‘He was a 
great listener Then, one day I had a 
message that he wanted to see me 
His listening had ended Hearing him, 
the artificial dam cracked open and a 
river of scars and sorrows burst forth 
My life and perceptions began to 
change I began to go within myself, 
to grapple with the despair and dark- 
ness, to begin to come to terms with 
myself 

For this I realized one needed no 
guru, no anchor except the disciplined 
quest to know oneself Man is caught 
1n opposites which have to conflict 
Perception 1s action — if perception 1s 
true I work, and through that exper- 
ence I have discovered one great 
truth — not to carry over anything, to 
work in the today The energy that 1s 
released brings with it insight and the 
creative channels of the mind open 
Perception is a state of total attention 
The immobility ofthe mind creates and 
it goes on to generate an energy that 
sustains The brain doesn't necessa- 
rily age asone grows old ' 

From 1950 on, Pupul Jayakar 
worked towards moulding her 1deas 
and beliefs into reality When 
Jawaharlal Nehru and TR Krishna- 
macharı asked her to take a look at the 
handloom sector and launch a viable 
industry, she extricated herself from 


0-99 af malan and hedaea at the 


Willingdon Club in Bombay, and set 
out to teach herself what the business 
of textiles was all about As she her- 
self once explained, ‘A piece of fab- 
ric is a synthesis of texture, colour 
and design ’ Her inherent, instinctive 
response to all three was latent and 
she consciously began to follow her 
judgement through by studying the 
complex subject in practical and real 
terms 

She was fortunate to have what 
many do not — tacit, unflinching 
support This she used to build the 
weavers service centres, marketing 
structures, and institutions. The sup- 
port enabled herto create the tangible 
and taught her what she considered, 
a prime lesson ‘When you see or 
spot true talent, give it your total sup- 
port and it will never let you down 
Ihope Ihave been able to do likewise 
with many young people ' In the 
sphere of handlooms she says with 
disarming honesty and pride, ‘My 
living heritage 1s manifested in Mapu 
He 1s carrying forward what I was 
able toinitiate [Mapu being Martand 
Singh] I found him, backed him, 
made him go out there into the field 
and see for himself, experience, learn 
and then develop ' About Rajiv Sethi 
she said, ‘He has an ancient mind in 
a young body’ These were her two 
primary protégés 


W. her involvement in regener- 


ating India's second largest economic 
sector after agriculture, she brought 
about, possibly inadvertently, a radi- 
cal change ın the dress and style of the 
urban woman ın India Forthe chiffon 
clad elite to wear handloom saris 
became fashionable The more tradi- 
tional, the better Today, compared to 
the average urban man, the woman 1s 
undoubtedly better dressed Yes, this 
1$ à value Judgement but often such 
judgements do trigger off a trend, a 
movementthat helps nurture an indig- 


enous attitude within an environmen- 
talneed 

By inviting French designer 
Pierre Cardin to India when she was 
heading the Handicrafts and Hand- 
looms Export Corporation of the Gov- 
ernment of India, she put Indian 
textiles on to the international map 
He worked with Indian fabrics and 
designedanew collection Thereafter, 
many leading fashion designers from 
Europe and America delved into the 
trove of Indian textiles using them for 
creations of high fashion Fabrics 
from India made an impact on the 
world market Today, this launch may 
appear the most obvious thing to have 
done, butat the time ıt was a calculated 
risk And the risk worked A risk that 
indirectly set the stage for establishing 
institutions of design and fashion in 
India She remained involved ın both 


P. Jayakar never deterred from 
takıng rısks Rather, such rısks of 
enterıng unknown areas and markets 
seem to spur on increased energy and 
spirit With every unconventional idea 
and decision that she initiated, Pupul 
was besieged by vast doses of criti- 
cism and sometimes abuse Instead 
of collapsing under much of this, or 
retracting from her position, she came 
into her own, taking on the challenge 
and refusing to crumble under the 
pressure 

She was, more often than not, 
accused of operating with the assist- 
ance of asmall, handpicked ‘coterie’ 
of people Her explanation of this, 
when confronted, was that she did not 
believe in building and creating large 
cumbersome infrastructures and insti- 
tutions Shealways found iteasier and 
more effective to work with smaller 
groups Inactual termsthough, doing 
what she did in the handloom sector, 
Pupul involved and supported huge 
numbers of people in specialized 
areas of work 
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Indira Gandhi had asked her to 
initiate the Festivals of India abroad 
in an effort to enhance India's great 
tradition of skills and culture Whena 
tirade against the festivals began to 
gain ground, Pupul's reaction to it was 
characteristic At'a press conference 
in early 1985 where she was ques- 
tioned about not having spoken with 
the press earlier, she said, "The coun- 
try has recently gone through the 
worst trauma of many decades and at 
many different levels Those realities 
surely take priority and precedence 
over our festivals abroad Now, since 
we are about to inaugurate one in 
France and another 1n the United 
States, I am confident that the events 
as they unfold will bring in the bou- 
quets We hope these festivals will 
reveal the great strengths of a young 
nation with an ancient culture and 
heritage ' 


P... Jayakar set up the Indian 
National Trust for Art and Cultural 
Heritage, INTACH It was something 
that Indira Gandhi wanted done and 
she 1n her personal capacity, along 
with Pupul, formed the trust and had 
itregistered Founder members were 
invited to join and thereafter, member- 
ship was thrown open Through the 
first decade, INTACH struggled to 
find a space for itself It identified 
architects, researchers, volunteers 
who believed in restoration and con- 
servation of this multi-layered heri- 
tage, and over the years, INTACH 
took on conservation studies and 
projects and gradually established 
1tself across India 

Volunteers in scores of cities 
andtowns came together to create the 
many 'chapters' of this organization 
It was a huge task, a very challenging 
one and it worked It began to change 
the mindset towards this critical space 
that was till then controlled and deter- 
mined by the Archaeological Survey 


of India Today, conservation 1s an 
intrinsic part of every discussion and 
debate 1n the realm of planning and 
development But having set the 
ground, the Trust itself has grown 
‘old’ The ethos she had infused into 
itis no longer there The ‘young’, 
fresh, creative and passionate minds 
are outside of INTACH The trust 
has been taken over by retired admin- 
istrators instead of another generation 
of men and women looking into the 
future The soul has been replaced 
That 1s the difference between the 
likes of Pupul and her times, with 
those at the helm today 


Wa was pioneering in her per- 


sona was the ability to take the plunge, 
to always accept the challenge, to 
never shirk the ‘impossible’ The 
young band of people who worked 
with her believed in her and worked 
with a passion They were of another 
generation and saw a future ahead 
She was a mentor She never com- 
peted with them, she groomed them 
She too kept pace with a changing 
world through her young colleagues 
and was never condescending Age 
was never a barrier with her Respect 
for those with a spark was always 
forthcoming 

This striving to discover herself 
in relation to her work, colleagues 
and environment, her ability to see 
her own weaknesses and strengths, 
her acceptance of criticism without 
the accompanying arrogance, her 
childlike quality of accepting a wrong 
when pointed out — all came toge- 
ther to make her what she was Very 
complex but utterly straightforward 
and forthnght These personal traits 
and her constantly growing fund of 
knowledge gave her supreme confi- 
dence 1n herself ‘The brain does 
not age,’ she once said and she was 
right Her’s was sharper and younger 
than most 
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Why Nargis matters 


TJS GEORGE 


COMMERCIAL cinema today puts 
the accent on commercial, not on 
cinema Its starcomponentreflects the 
general culture For one thing, body- 
building 1s the dominant element in 
the Net Asset Value of a male lead 
who, invariably, prefers to go shirtless 
as often as possible For another, stars 
are available on rent to political par- 
ties looking for opportunistic propa- 
ganda boost and a campaign romp or 
two From both artistic and sociologi- 
cal perspectives, 1t1s worth pondering 
why even anAmitabh Bachchan could 
achieve only success, not signifi- 
cance Could it be an inability to see 
the difference, ora tendency to equate 
the one with the other? Could it be 
the absence of a purposeful mission, 
social or aesthetic, without which 
success becomes essentially vain- 
glorious? 

The world was different in the 
1950s Idealism energised talent and 
talent inspired idealism Technology 
had not become a substitute for abi- 
lity There was no ‘special effects’ 
department that could make a termi- 
natorout of Schwarzenegger, no mor- 
phological tricks that could convert 
a Kamal Hasan into an instant hydra 


An actor had to act It was part of the 
folk wisdom ofthe time that dramatic 
actors like Dilip Kumar and Balraj 
Sahni, as well as character artistes 
like Lalita Pawar and Achla Sachdev, 
would spend hours studying their 
parts and perfecting the nuances of 
their performance 

Not surprisingly a thousand 
flowers bloomed tn the years that 
immediately followed indepen- 
dence Directors like Bimal Roy and 
K A Abbas pioneered the romantic- 
neorealist genre of cinema, directly 
influenced by European masters in 
general and Vittorio De Sica in par- 
ticular Composers like Naushad 
endowed music with classical dimen- 
sions. Lyricists like Sahir Ludhianwi 
and Shakeel Badayun were not just 
film lyricists, but poets of consider- 
able worth The erratic Kishore 
Kumar’s simultaneous brilliance in 
different departments was something 
of a marvel For that matter, where 
has there been acomedian who could 
rival the versatility and finesse of 
Johny Walker? 

If this sounds like a throwback 
to the old-1s-gold cliche, so be it The 
1950s were indeed a Golden Age, 
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described as such and compared to 
the Golden Age of the 1930s when 
New Theatres, Bombay Talkies and 
Prabhat lit up the skies and filled them 
with stars of the calibre of Devika 
Rani and KL Saigal Those decades 
attained a measure of significance 
because cinema then recognised its 
social responsibility Pictures like 
Shantaram’s Amrita Manthan (1934), 
Bombay Talkies’ Acchut Kanya(1936) 
and Mehboob Khan's Ek Hi Rasta 
(1939) found worthy successors inthe 
second Golden Age with Zia Sarhadi's 
Humlog (1951), Bimal Roy’s Do 
Bigha Zamin (1953) and Mehboob’s 
Mother India (1957) A good deal of 
trash came out of those years, but the 
thinkers made up for the titillators 


T. stars kept pace On the female 
sideas well asthe male Ittook a dedi- 
cated producer-director-bureaucrat 
named Mohan Bhavnanito help break 
the social taboo that kept ‘respectable 
women’ outofcinema In Vasant Sena 
which he produced in 1931, he scored 
atriumph for which heis yet to be fully 
recognised, he persuaded the socially 
prominent Kamaladev: Chattopa- 
dhyaya and Enakshi Rama Rau to 
appear beforethecamera Butthatwas 
notenoughforhim He wantedanedu- 
cated lady to take to films as a profes- 
sion and thereby setan example This 
he achieved when Durga Khote, the 
Cathedral School-educated wife of 
the upper-crust lawyer Viswas Khote, 
agreed to star in Bhavnani's Trapped 
(1931) 

That debut led to an opening of 
thefloodgates DevikaRani, who had 
teamed up with Himanshu Rai two 
years earlier in Germany, became the 
queen ofthe first Golden Age notonly 
because of her histrionic capabilities, 
but also her aristocratic pedigree 
She was the daughter of Col MN 
Chowdury, Surgeon-General, who 
had sent her off to England at the age 


of nine in order to bring her up as a 
proper English lady Trained at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts 
andlater in Germany, she was as edu- 
cated as anyone could be She was 
now joined by a galaxy of stars — 
Shanta Apte, Leela Chitnis, Shobhana 
Samarth, Kannanbala, Sadhana Bose 
The 1950s saw a lineup just as glitter- 
ing — Meena Kumari, Madhubala, 
Kamin Kaushal, Geeta Bali, Waheeda 
Rahman, Nutan 


A nd Nargis How did this pro- 
geny of the kothewali class of pro- 
fessional singers transcend her 
custom-ordained destiny, rise above 
her extraordinarily gifted fellow 
artistes, rise even above the aristo- 
cratic Devika Rani and become the 
First Lady of the second Golden Age? 
K A Abbas had noted that she was 
nota great actress to start with Yet she 
became not only ‘the greatest star of 
our film industry,’ as Balray Sahni 
described her, but also an icon of her 
times with an assured place among 
the Great Women of India 

Genes certainly had something 
todo with it, genes and a natural ambi- 
tion for excellence that grew out of 
them Her mother Jaddan Bai, impe- 
rious and colourful, was the one who 
sensed early on that life ought to be 
morethan singing and dancing forthe 
entertainment of northern India's 
zamindars She became so proficient 
in singing, especially thumri, that 
when she was on a visit to Calcutta 
KL Sagal listened to her and told 
friends about the classical character 
ofher music 

Another Punjabi who attended 
that soiree was smitten by the singer 
as well as the song Uttamchand 
Mohanchand (Mohan Babu) from 
Rawalpindi was on his way to Eng- 
land to study medicine He cancelled 
all plans and persuaded Jaddan Bai, 
already a mother oftwo boys, to marry 


him From him, daughter Nargis 
inherited a capacity to both love pro- 
foundly and develop a sensitive 
attachment to books and education 
These traits, combined with an ability 
to dream which she imbibed from her 
mother, formed the foundations of 
Nargis's personality 

It was of course the aesthetic 
side of that personality that made her 
astar Butthere were other aspects to 
her life that made her unlike any other 
star She made contributions of her 
own asa woman, asa mother and wife, 
as a citizen and as acommitted social 
worker Her multiple involvements 
gave her a sense of direction which 
several of her talented contemporar- 
ies missed Waheeda Rahman was 
one of the few who found fulfilment 
in her career and went into graceful 
retirement Madhubala and Nutan 
were overtaken by illnesses while 
Meena Kumar fell prey to excesses 
with the bottle Nargis always had 
worthy causes to pursue That was 
why, even though cancer brought her 
lıfe to a painful end, she filled the 52 
years of her life with accomplish- 
ments of a lasting kind 


F. and foremost she was an 
artiste Her appearance in her moth- 
er’s production Talashe Haq in 1935 
at the age of sıx may be considered 
no more than a matter of record (Her 
name appeared in the credits as Baby 
Rant Among family and close friends 
she was always known by the pet name 
of Baby ) At 14 she was dreaming of 
joining college and becoming a doc- 
tor It took a full day for Mehboob to 
persuade herto accept the role of hero- 
ine in his Tagdeer (1943) Mehboob 
also gave heranew screen name She 
obviously could not be featured as 
Baby Ran Nor washerofficial name, 
Fatima Abdul Rashid, attractive 
enough for cinema Her father had 
named her Tejeswari Mohan Thattoo 
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was considered unsuitable Mehboob 
finally chose the one-word name, 
Nargis Halfadozen indifferent films 
followed Thencame milestones in the 
history of Hindi cinema, beginning 
with Aag 1n 1948 and Andaz and 
Barsaatin1949 The magic had begun 
Any consideration of Nargis’s 
film career should take two of its 
essential ingredients into account — 
the temper of India ın the 1950s and 
the creativity of her association with 
Ray Kapoor The euphoria of a newly 
independent country had a salutary 
umipact on cinema As a dramatic art 
that blends myriad skills into a single 
compendium of experience, cinema 
needs a confluence of talents and a 
commitment ofthe talented 


T.. artists, technicians and the 
visionaries who converged in cinema 
in the years immediately following 
independence could not have asked 
fora more propitious moment in terms 
of opportunities Despite Gandhian 
leaders who saw cinema as sinful, 
optimism was the prevailing mood 
andeveryone wasareformist Liberal 
themes, imaginative treatment and 
creative virtuosity could expect instant 
acceptance There wasagreatcoming 
together of mood and man There was 
an all-round striving towards fresh 
goals, an urge to venture into new 
areas Cinema became inspirational 
It was 1n such an atmosphere 
that destiny brought Nargis and Raj 
Kapoor together No hero-heroine 
team has given more electric moments 
to Indian cinema than this pair There 
were other pairings like Dev Anand 
and Suraiya, Dilip Kumar and Kamin 
Kaushal But Nargis and Ray Kapoor 
complemented each other, brought 
out the best 1n each other as no other 
star team did Nargis told an inter- 
viewerin 1954. ‘Before I started work 
with Raj, my ideas were bottled up 
There was no one with whom I could 


discuss them freely With Ray it 1s 
different We seem tohave practically 
the same views and ideas, the same 
outlook an all subjects ' 

Raj Kapoor for his part was too 
conscious of his prerogatives as a 
mantoconcede muchtoa woman But 
therecan be no doubtthat Nargis was 
the finest artistic asset he had under his 
R K Films banner This became clear 
after the two broke up around 1957 
Nargis went on to make Mother India 
that year, considered by many as the 
zenith of her career By contrast, not 
a single film of note came out of R K 
Studios after Nargis left it Indeed, 
Ab Dilli Dur Nahi which came out 1n 
the year of the break-up, 1s generally 
considered the poorest of R K Films 
offerings Jis DeshMein Ganga Behti 
Hat (1960) had the usual formula 
1ngredients but withoutthe easy spon- 
taneity that made the earlier movies 
so heart-warming Actually, this film 
pointed to a fundamental shift in Raj 
Kapoor's very approach to cinema 
He now found a tawdry resort to sex 
appeal necessary Padmuni's assets 
were used with a blatancy never seen 
during the Nargis phase 


Ca. the Nargis-Raj Kapoor 
combination was good for cinema 
Just as their break-up was bad for Ray 
Kapoor’s cinema While it lasted, it 
was the most celebrated love affair of 
the time So perfect was the chemis- 
try between them that even ordinary 
poses struck instinctively by them 
became classic 1mages of India's 
entertainment lore One became the 
famous logo of RK Films with 
Nargis flowing over the arm of a vio- 
lin-bearing Ray Another, a simple 
shot from Shree 420 showing the two 
of them sheltering under an umbrella 
in heavy rain, tugs at hearts for com- 
pletely inexplicable reasons 

What 1s undeniable 1s that 
Nargis and Raj Kapoor brought to 


screen romance an unprecedented 
openness Meena Kuman, the proto- 
type of the romantic heroine, was 
forever sacrificing and suffering 
She was aptly described as the tra- 
gedy queen because romance was 
inseparable from tragedy 

Nargis and Raj Kapoor revolu- 
tionised the concept of romance by 
boldly projecting love as a prerogative 
ofthe young They looked as though 
they were made for the part She was 
vulnerably feminine if also happily 
submissive He was impishly mascu- 
line 1falso happily submissive Ador- 
ing each other unabashedly, they 
turned romance into a joyous celebra- 
tion Instead of feeling guilty, they 
revelled init They did retain the con- 
cept of pain as part of the ecstasy of 
love, 1t would not be Indian otherwise 
But the Nargis heroine was proud of 
her emotions, full of self-esteem and 
ready to fight for her right to love and 
be loved 


l. Barsaat an entirely new 1d10m of 
screen romance was at work His 
fingers tenderly probing around her 
mouth, her head tilting in a gesture of 
total submission, his hands fondly 
rustling her hair, hereyes catching fire 
as she looked at him — this was intui- 


-4ive romancing, honest and unpre- 


meditated In the sixteen pictures in 
which they starred together, love was 
not always the central theme Yet the 
wondrous aura surrounding the pair 
gave the films an extraordinary pitch 
and panache 

Raj Kapoor's place in Indian 
cinema is historical, entrenched and 
unique It may therefore seem invidi- 
ous to suggest that his artistic well- 
springs were not as deep as Nargis’s 
Yet that conclusion is inevitable when 
their contrasting trajectories after the 
break-up are taken into consideration 
Mother India is proof of Nargis's 
unmatched ability tosummon up inner 
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reserves of inspiration and propel her- 
self to new levels of excellence, Raj 
Kapoor or no Raj Kapoor Her role 
covered the entire span of life, froma 
young wifetoan old woman Itcalled 
for a complete range of emotions, 
fromromance and rustic toughness to 
a manifestation of womanly resolve 
that would prompt her to shoot her 
own son when he tred to abduct a 
girl She brought a raw power to bear 
on her performance It was a Nargis 
who had attained the fullness of artis- 
tic maturity 

That Nargis scaled the summit 
of achievement with her performance 
in Mother India was acknowledged by 
all Abroad, she won an award at the 
Karlovy Vary festival Atbome, Dilip 
Kumar said ‘Her best picture ts 
MotherIndia Hersecond best picture 
1s Mother India Her third best picture 
1s Mother India ’ Thirty years after the 
picture was released, a reviewer 
wrote ‘Mother Indias to Nargis what 
The Godfather 1s to Marlon Brando 
and The Sound of Music to Julie 
Andrews The role and the film are 
inextricably entwined in the mind of 
the public so much so that the two are 
almostone ' 


W... Mother India was made, 


Nargis was two years shart of 30 The 
woman in her had been yearning for 
fulfilment of a different kind and ıt was 
not forthcoming from Ray Kapoor 

She knew he was married and had 
children of his own, yet she hoped to 
marry him and raise a family She 
never looked upon her relationship 
with himas an affair because she was 
always serious about it Her intentions 
were honourable She wanted to raise 
a family the right and proper way 

Arrangements of convenience such as 
the HemaMalinis ofa later generation 
would accept were not good enough 
for her She had to go about it without 
compromising herdignity asa woman 


But by 1956 it was clear that nothing 
of the sort was possible with Raj 
Kapoor When hisattention was openly 
diverted to ‘variety from the south’, 
she decided to end the relationship 


E the parting must have 
wrenched her emotionally But the 
challenge of Mother India gave her 
somethingtoconcentrateon Herown 
strength of character shored her up 
Work and personal resoluteness 
helped her emerge rapidly as a com- 
plete woman She went through a 
renewal On the sets of Mother India 
she met Sunil Dutt His genuineness 
and simplicity made an impression on 
her Her compassion for his sick sis- 
ter moved him Inearly 1958 they got 
married according to Arya Samaj rites 

From Nargis's point of view, the 
importance of that union cannot be 
overstated There was nothing in life 
she wanted more than marriage and 
children Asateenager, she wasatom- 
boy but she used to spend every spare 
moment with the children of her two 
brothers ın their Marine Drive flat 
When she began acting in the early 
films, she took charge ofthe children, 
financing and supervising their edu- 
cation, choosing their clothes and 
toys, organising their outings Her 
sense of family was as strong as her 
maternal instincts With Sunil Dutt 
now as husband, she could at last 
realise her lifelong ambition. As her 
friend and co-star K N Singh put it 
“With marriage, it was like she had 
reached home She thought God had 
come to earth in the form of Sunil Dutt 
Somuchdid she worship him ’ Nargis, 
the heart-throb of a generation, would 
glow with excitement 1f someone 
called her ‘Mrs Dutt’ 

She did make a film or two 
after marriage This was to help her 
brothers These exceptions apart, her 
retirement from the film industry was 
real Sunil Dutt would not have it any 


other way for he was conventional 
enough to insist that, as husband, it 
was his duty to be the family’s pro- 
vider Nargis’s own resolve to remain 
a wife and mother was beautifully 
underlined by her when the great S S 

Vasan of Gemini Studios in Madras 
approached her with a film offer 

Vasan was a kind of King Emperor of 
cinema He never approached a star 
directly He flew to Bombay to make 
anexception of Nargis, hoping that the 
gesture alone would clinch the matter 
He gave her a blank cheque leaf as 
well Nargisteased himfora while and 
then said ‘Vasan Saab, I am com- 
pletely tied up with three films right 
now They are called Sanju, Anju and 
Priya I just cannot do another film 
now ' Vasan was speechless for a 
moment 


T. award of Padma Shri to her in 
1958 kindled a latent desire 1n hus- 
band and wife to play an active role in 
public life In separate and different 
ways, both had already come under 
the influence of Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi Suni] Dutt was 
inspired by what he perceived as 
idealism in Nehru Nargis became 
close to Indira so much so that she 
and her husband remained steadfast 
supporters of the Emergency and of 
Indira when she was out in the wilder- 
ness after the electoral defeat that 
followed it In time Nargis would be- 
come a nominated member of the 
Rajya Sabhaand Sunil Dutt an elected 
member of the Lok Sabha But both 
essentially were political innocents, 
motivated only by their friendship 
with Indira on the one hand and their 
desire to be of some service to the 
country on the other 

Eventually it was not in politics 
but in work for the handicapped that 
they found their forte There was a 
strong 1nstinct in Nargis to acquire 
medical quahfications Perhaps it was 
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acontinuatton of her father’s aborted 
ambitions to become a doctor Even 
after marriage, Sunil Dutt recalled, she 
had expressed a desire to go abroad 
and become a qualified nuise so that 
she could attend to the sick and needy 


I, the event, she found herself 
involved in social work focused on 
underprivileged children and the 
handicapped She discovered that it 
was an interest that absorbed her hus- 
band as well Together they set up a 
school for poor children in a plot of 
land they bought ın Bandra They also 
set up the Centre for Special Educa- 
tion for Spastics When the Spastics 
Society of India was established ın 
Bombay, she was nominated as one 
of the promoters Neither she nor 
Sunil Dutt took this work as mere 
socialfeathersintheircaps They were 
seriously committed to ıt Nargis 
conducted herself as a nurse when 
she was involved in the care of spas- 
tic children She was, in the opinion 
ot colleagues, ‘professional’ in her 
approach Never missing acommittee 
meeting, she always studied the files, 
understood the details and was ready 
with ideas on how to expand and 
improve the Spastics Society's work 

She also immersed herself in the 
activities of the Bharat Scouts and 
Guides, the War Widows Association 
and the Meena Kumari Memorial for 
the Blind This kind of social service 
was rare then, rarer today Among 
the busiest stars of the time, Nargis 
and Sunil Dutt found the time to work 
for the less privileged, often spend- 
ing their own money to see the pro- 
grammes through It was an app- 
roach to life that contrasted with the 
approach of today’s stars, be they of 
film orcricket, who make more money 
but have less interest in the suffering 
of their fellow humans 

For Nargis life was incomplete 
without her social work The way she 


threw herself into 1t was indicative of 
the transformation of her persona 
after marriage Only now did she seem 
to have come into her own It was a 
new Nargis, acomplete Nargis, happy 
and satisfied in a way she never was 
when she was atthe pinnacle of filmic 
glamour The film star had metamor- 
phosed into an independent woman 
with clearcut views about life, peo- 
ple and priorities. Nargis had found 
herself 


B. the sense of fullness was short- 
lived Tragedy struck in 1979 when 
Nargis was diagnosed as having, first, 
obstructive jaundice and then, cancer 
ofthe pancreas The best of treatment 
in New York brought only temporary 
relief Nargis was in prolonged pain 
necessitating sedation Her plight 
turned pitiable with her beloved son, 
Sanjay Dutt, sinking into the half-life 
of hallucinogens In time he would 
bounce back and become a health 
freak and a macho screen hero But 
Nargis was denied the pleasure of 
witnessing her son's triumph All she 
had in her last days was the feeling that 
the idyll of her family life was crum- 
bling around herevenas she lay fight- 
ing forherlife It wasafight she could 
not win She slipped into the silence 
of her final sleep on 3 May 1981 

Arundhati Roy has said that 
thirty-one 1s a viable die-able age 
Maybe it is But fifty-two certainly 
was not a die-able age Not when the 
life that death snatched belonged to 
someone like Nargis who was still 
brimming with promise and plans 
When it did happen, it seemed to 
highlight not so much the majesty of 
human suffering as its pointlessness 
But in a poignant kind of way, even 
the shadow of death brought out the 
uniqueness of Nargis's mind 

After weeks of despair in the 
cancer ward 1n New York, with kidney 
and heart complications adding to 


the hopelessness ofthe situation, with 
five surgical operations shattering 
her mentally as well as physically, the 
Dutts could only think of going home 
where she could at least die in the 
bosomofherfamily Whenthe doctors 
allowed them to travel, they spent a 
few days preparing for the long flight 
home Onone of their outings, she sur- 
prised her husband with the remark, 
“You never did the nght thing in bring- 
ing me here ' Pressed to explain, she 
said "There must be millions of suf- 
ferers 1n our country who must be as 
1mportant to their families as I am to 
you Butthey don’t get medical facili- 
tieslikeIgot IfIlive, I musttake this 
up with the government and with 
Madam Gandhi Such facilities must 
become available in India ' 


T. human qualities that added 
value to Nargis’s work as a film per- 
sonality were emphasised by all the 
public figures, film industry leaders 
and editorial writers who assessed 
her career after her passing Nostarof 
her time — indeed, no star of any time 
— devoted time and attention to pub- 
lic and social causes as Nargis did 
Compassion came naturally toher At 
one level, she was famous for getting 
from home oversize food containers 
so that light boys and stage hands on 
the set could get a hearty meal during 
lunch breaks At another, news that a 
colleague’s wife or child was sick 
would see Nargis taking charge of the 
patient until recovery was assured If 
a child was handicapped in any way, 
she would drop everything and make 
arrangements for the child’s care and 
treatment This was a humanist who 
happened to become a star 

Thatthe connections and resou- 
rces she garnered as a star were used 
for her humanitarian programmes 
was the key to Nargis's success as a 
social worker That was also part of 
the importance she achieved in the 
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context of her tıme But of course the 
main plank of that importance was 
her contribution as an artiste She 
embodied the period 1n which Indian 
cinema grew out of its staginess and 
took its place on the world scene The 
romantic-neorealist genre of cinema 
1eached its apotheosis through the 
authenticity imparted to its portrayal 
by stars like Nargis 

Substance in cinema 1s consi- 
dered to be the natural domain of direc- 
tors, not actors Yet, stars who give 
wing to new concepts in their metier 
exert influence not inferior to that of 
directors It would be difficult, for 
example, to look upon Marlon Brando 
as just another actor who did well in 
his tıme This ıs more so in Indian 
cinema because stars often partici- 
pate in the conceptualisation of story 
development Nargis'scontributionto 
the making ofthe R K Films classics 
was by no means inconsequential The 
achievements of Raj Kapoor were, 
without exception, the achievements 
of the Raj-Nargis team Without her, 
the R K bannersimply lost its wind 

The significance of stars who 
go beyond their immediate career 
demands and become part of a larger 
artistic current, be they Greta Garbo 
or Humphrey Bogart, Devika Rant 
or Nargis, needs to be examined in a 
context that transcends the exigencies 
of popular taste and the particular 
years of their action Nargis’s effec- 
tiveness as an artiste was related to, 
and enhanced by, her integrity as an 
individual By embracing a wider 
domain than her contemporaries did, 
she became larger than the sum of her 
parts The best actors embody the 
characteristics of their own cultures 
Nargis epitomised the Indian woman 
in both her strengths and her weak- 
nesses, her aspirations and her inher- 
ent dignity Inasmuch as these are 
deathless values, her representative 
status is unrestricted by time She 
lives 


Inner peace and 
timeless faith 
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Kunjamma (as she 1s known to those 
close to her), brought up with all the 
rigorous strictness that her mother 
could impose upon her training 1n art 
asin life, had sung ata wedding in the 
household of Dakshinamurti Pillai, 
the venerable percussionist from 
Pudukkottai The event had drawn a 
galaxy of artists — including the 
upcoming Semmangudi Srinivasa 
Iyer, Musir1 Subramania Iyer, 
Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar, 
Rajamanickam Pillai, Rajaratnam 
Pillai, Palghat Mani Iyer, GN 
Balasubramanian and the Alathur 
brothers 

The next day, 1n the midst of this 
starry assembly, Dakshinamurti Pillai 
suddenly smote his head with vehe- 
mence 'Andavane! (Oh God!) How 
will you save your throats for a life- 


* Courtesy Frontline An edited version ot 
‘Genius of Song', 31 December 1993 
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time 1f you engage in vocal gymnas- 
tics? Leave all that to us drummers 

Singers must emphasise the raga and 
the bhava so that you preserve your 
voice and let it gain in timbre That 
little girl there, she knows this already 

Didn’t we hear her yesterday? Wasn’t 
it satisfying? Touch our hearts?’ At 
that public praise, Kunjamma shrank 
even more behind her mother in the 
corner 


L.. in memories, Subbulakshmi’s 
narrative trembles Those were times 
to recall with tears She was blessed 
by every senior musician who came 
home to sing and play before or listen 
to her musician mother Shanmukha- 
vadivu playing the veena Some were 
legendary figures like Tirukkodikaval 
Krishna Iyer, Veena Seshanna of 
Mysore, Ponnuswami Pillai, Naina 
Pillai, Chittoor Subramaniam Pillai, 
Venkataramana Dass of Vizianagaram 
Invariably, Kunjamma would be 
jerked forward tosing ‘Though Iwas 
always encouraged and appreciated 
by them, I never lost my timidity ’ She 
recalls that some of them would teach 
her a song or two — as did the great 
Ariryakudi Ramanujalyengar 

“What were you like in those 
days?’ brings achange of mood ‘You 
can see itin the old pictures,’ she laughs 
‘A side parting ın thick curls pressed 
down with lots of oil, a huge dot cov- 
ering most of my forehead, the half 
saree pinned to the puff-sleeved blouse 
with long brooch and longer safety 
pin, eardrops, nose-rings and bangles 
of imitation gold Oh, I forgot The 
long plait was tied up with a banana 
stem strip! Or a ribbon which never 
matched ' Getting ready forthe stage 
meant also the addition of a row of 
medals on the shoulder 

M S hasbeen sheltered and pro- 
tected through all her 89 years Like 
everybody else, she has had ups and 
downs, faced hurdles and setbacks, 


known heartbreak As an artist 1n 
India, she has scaled unrivalled peaks 
of fame Through these public and 
personal happenings, she continues 
to radiate the childlike innocence of 
the old portraits Yet what lingers 
on her face 1s not the look of naivete, 
or inexperience It 15 a sense of inner 
peace and timeless faith lining her 
gentleness 

A perceptive profile of Subbu- 
lakshmi states ‘Success and fame 
bring 1n their train friends and adula- 
tion, as well as jealousy and carping 
critics She has been paid the most 
extravagant tributes by musicians, 
scholars, high dignitartes of state I 
have also heard others dismiss her 
as a pretty singer with a pretty voice 
who has built up a reputation on false 
values She herself takes all this ın 
herstride ' Itends with atribute to the 
beauty and grace of her music and 
looks to its maturing 1nto greatness 
The year was 1955 

That she has reached this great- 
ness will hardly be challenged, even 
by critics of her style — or those who 
play thedevil’s advocate She has been 
the recipient of the highest awards 
and honours the nation could bestow 
upon an artist, including the Bharat 
Ratna, and of significant international 
recognition 


B. the 1mpressive list of distinc- 
tions can hardly explaintheM S mys- 
tique. Certainly it has to do with her 
extraordinary voice, which continues 
toring inthe mind with vibrant power 
and clarity, whether heard from nearor 
far or from any angle That her music 
1s not diminished by the absence of 
instrumental accompaniment is know- 
ledgetreasured by those privileged to 
hear herin private It was also realised 
by the multitudes on occasions when 
her devotional songs were telecast by 
Doordarshan, as at the tıme of Indira 
Gandhi's assassination 


Princes and heads of state have 
bowed to her music, as when the (then) 
Maharana of Udaipur said to M S 
and husband T Sadasivam ‘In the 
old days I would have exchanged my 
whole kingdom for this Kalyaniraga 
Now I shall give you whatever help 
you need by way of horses and ele- 
phants ın location shooting ' The 
occasion was the filming of Meera, 
produced by Sadasivam with M S in 
thelead Jawaharlal Nehru'stributeto 
her, "Who am I before the queen of 
song?" has been publicised widely as 
has been Mahatma Gandhi’s request, 
shortly before he was gunned down by 
a Hindu fanatic on 30 January 1948 
A message had been sent to Madras 
that Gandhij1 wished M S to render 
his favourite bhajan, ‘Harı tum haro’, 
and aresponse had gone from husband 
Sadasıvam to the effect that sınce she 
did not know how to sing this particu- 
lar bhajan, somebody else could sing 
‘Hari tum haro’, and she could sing 
another bhajan Areply had promptly 
come back on behalf of the Mahatma 
‘I should prefer to hear ıt spoken by 
Subbulakshmi than sung by others ’ 

Nearly half a century after this 
incident, M S and Sadasivam recall 
that she heard the news of Gandhiji's 
assassination when she was listening 
to a relay of the Thyagaraja utsavam 
(festival) and immediately her own 
singing of ‘Hari tum haro’ came on the 
air She swooned from the shock 


H.. not Gandhi called upon her 
at a prayer meeting in 1947 at Birla 
House in Bombay, 'Subbulakshmi, 
Ramdhun tum gao' (You sing the 
Ramdhun)? His choice of songs and 
his manner of recognition show that 
the Mahatma was thinking beyond 
music It was that special quality she 
invokes of peace and bliss, not just 
with her voice, but from the depths 
of herowncharacter—simple, devout 
and spirituelle 
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Often lay persons with no liking 
for any classical music still play her 
devotional verses as anevery morning 
ritual The suprabhatams on the dei- 
ties of Tirupati, Kasi, Rameswaram 
and Kamakshi of Kanchi thrill pil- 
grims at dawn in temples from 
Kedaranath to Kanyakumari In the 
midst of roadside blasts of film songs, 
1f an occasional 'Kaatrinile varum 
geetham’ or *ChaakarrakhoJi' comes 
on, the pedestrian 1s arrested into 
paused listening There are others who 
swear that listening to her recorded 
music helped them tide over troubled 
times, even traumas and tragedies 


M.. remarkable ıs her popular- 
ity outside the Carnatic belt Accord- 
ing to traditionalist stereotype, the 
North Indian ts supposed to be indif- 
ferent to Carnatic music, but M S 
concerts draw large audiences in 
Jalandhar and Jaipur, Kanpur and 
Bhopal, Pune and Baroda, notwith- 
standing the predominance of heavy 
pieces in. Telugu, Sanskrit. and 
Kannada by composers ranging from 
Thyagarajato Yoganarasimham The 
initial recognition, of course, came 
through the bhajans in Hindi that she 
rendered for the film Meera ın 1944 

Delightedly surrendering her 
title ‘The Nightingale of India’ to 
MS, Sarojyni Naidu introduced her 
in the film's first reel Aslender M S 
with downcast eyes, corkscrew curls 
blowing, hands twisting her pallav, 1s 
overwhelmed as Naidu heaps tribute 
with this prophecy to hercountrymen, 
“You will be proud that India in this 
generation has produced so supreme 
anartist ' 

Since then, M S recitals have 
always included bhajans — of Meera 
first and later Tulsidas, Kabir, Surdas, 
Nanak and the abhangs of Tukaram 
A few have heard her sing chhote 
khayals and thumris (‘Na manoongi', 


jaaon’, Tilakamod, ‘Mano mano 
kanhaiyya', Jonpury), that she learntin 
the 1930s from Dwyenderlal Roy in 
Calcutta and later from Siddheswari 
Deviof Benares The latter spent some 
months in Madras teaching M S 
thumris and tappas It was alessonin 
assiduity to see the two great women 
seated on the mat, facing each other 
and practising with intense interest 
the Yaman scales over and over again, 
with Siddheswar Devi rolling the 
beads tokeep the 108 count 


T. many North Indian business 
barons, an M S recital at a family 
wedding ts no status symbol but a 
blessing on the young couple With 
excellent singers in Bombay who can 
sing bhajans with the greater ease of 
mother tongue spontaneity, why did 
they insist on a bhajan concert by 
M S ?ABombay-based industrialist’s 
reply to the naive question was, “True! 
Wecan listen to good music from oth- 
ers Butnooneelse can create this feel- 
ing which takes us straight to heaven ° 

Hindustani musicians them- 
selves have never stinted praise Vet- 
eran Alladiya Khan was charmed by 
her Pantuvarali (Purya Dhanashri), 
Bade Ghulam Ali Khan had ànnounced 
she was 'Suswaralakshmi Subbu- 
lakshmr , and Roshanara Begum had 
been ecstatic over herfull-length con- 
cert Others from Ravi Shankar to 
Pandit Jasraj and Amjad Alı Khan 
have been unfailing admirers Vilayat 
Khan folds both his hands and closes 
his eyes as he speaks her name 

This recognition first came in 
the 1930s in a Calcutta studio when 
MS played Narada in Savithri 
(This film launched the nationalist 
Tamil weekly Kalki, a joint venture 
of husband Sadasivam and writer 
R Krishnamurti) The MS record- 
ings would gather other distinguished 
artists, K L Saigal, Pahari Sanyal, 


Kesarbar's brother, himself a musi- 
cian) and Pannalal Ghosh (laterto play 
Krishna'sflute in Meera) Dilipkumar 
Roy was another admirer who was 
latertoteach herbhajans and Rabindra 
Sangeet 

‘They would make me sing 
‘again and again, especially the song 
“Bruhi mukundetr , with its lightning 
sangati atthe end,’ M S recalls hap- 
pily (in Tamil) ‘Inthose days, we had 
nosenseofcompetition oroneupman- 
ship Weenjoyed good music wherever 
we found it ' Old-timers remember that 
in the film too, as Narada descended 
from the sky 1n jerks, but still singing 
that enthralling song, the theatre 
resounded to applause Inthe Bombay 
Studio where the Meera score was 
recorded, it was the same story Artists 
whocame for other recordings would 
stop by and become rapt listeners A 
thin newcomer, two long plaits dan- 
gling behind, refused to record her 
song aftertheM S session ‘Notnow, 
notafter thar!’ She went on to become 
a legend in her own right as Lata 
Mangeshkar, while continuing to 
remain a devoted M S fan 


W. isM S like in real life? The 
answe1 would be except for the taut- 
nerved hypersensitivity of all great 
artists, no different from any other 
South Indian housewife, mother and 
grandmother of her generation Fame, 
the approbation of the world’s haut 
monde and glitterati, the adoration of 
hundreds of thousands, have left her 
transparently untouched Home needs 
and little chores are given the same 
attention that she gives momentous 
affairs She 1s meticulous and neat in 
personal life, even in the delicate lines 
of the kolam she draws everyday She 
excels at putting all kinds of visitors 
at ease, with a genuine interest in what 
they have to say of themselves Gifts 
which please her most are strings of 


In appearance and lifestyle, 
she remains conservative the long 
pallav of her handloom cottons or 
silks tucked round the waist, flower- 
wreathed ‘kondav’, diamond nose and 
earrings, glass bangles between gold, 
not to forget the row of kumkum and 
vibhuti from many temples dotting the 
turmeric-washed forehead Regular 
in the performance of puja and sloka 
recitations, she ts a strict follower of 
allthe prescribed rituals ofthe suman- 
galt householder ‘My mother-in-law 
told me before she left for Kasi’, would 
precede these observances 


Oan no jewels beyond what 
she wears and quick to give away the 
silk sarees gifted to her by admirers, 
she has never tried to appear younger 
than she ts Thousands see her as the 
embodiment of grace and ancient 
tradition of Indian womanhood — 
kind, considerate, compassionate, 
soft-spoken, self-sacrificing and 
somewhat unworldly She breathes 
the tenderness of the mother to the 
child, the bhakta to the god 

Looking at her self-effacing 
deportment, one has to remind oneself 
forcefully that she 1s a world-travelled 
artist, a globally-acclarmed career per- 
son who has changed the definition 
and image of Carnatic music in the 
20th century A first-time foreign lis- 
tener at her concert was quick to note 
the ethereality of the MS image ‘It 
is notrightto describe herasthe Maria 
Callas of India Callas has fans, fren- 
zied legions of them But not devo- 
tees! M S does not sing, she makes 
divinity manifest ` 

How did M S train this voice, 
develop grasping power, and learn to 
refract emotional colours through it? 
How did she absorb the aesthetics 
and the techniques of a hoary musical 
tradition? 

Born in the temple town of 
Madurai on 16 September 1916, to 


veena playe: Shanmukhavadivu 
(herinitials M S record the birthplace 
and mother’s name), little Kunjamma, 
brotherSaktivel and sister Vadivambal 
grew up surrounded and filled by 
music Grandmother Akkammal had 
beenaviolinist Theirtiny homen the 
narrow, cattle-lounging Hanuman- 
tharayan lane was close to the 
Meenakshi temple Whenever the 
deity was taken in procession through 
the main streets, the nadaswaram 
players would stop where this lane 
branched off and play their best for 
Shanmukhavadivu’s approval ‘My 
earliest interest ın music was focused 
on the raga I would try to reproduce 
the pipers as well as I could My 
mother played and rehearsed cons- 
tantly No formal lessons, but I 
absorbed a whole wealth by listening 
and humming along with the veena ' 
Much later, experts were to wonder 
atthe way inwhichM S vocally ren- 
dered some of the rare and singular 
gamakas and prayogas of both veena 
and nadaswaram 

The family was rich only in 
music Otherwise, for mother and 
children, and forthe numerous uncles 
and aunts who crowded their home, it 
was a frugal existence For the two 
girls 1t was confinement within the 
home, while the brother enjoyed a Hit- 
tle more freedom 
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Must died too early to fulfil 
her promise as a veena player But 
for Subbulakshmi it was to be vocal 
music The coconut was broken and 
offerings made to god and guru Madu- 
rai Srinivasa Iyengar But the lessons 
could not go much beyond the foun- 
dations because the guru passed away 
‘I also learnt Hindustani music for a 
short spell from Pandit Narayan Rao 
Vyas “Syama Sundara” which I sang 
in the film Seva Sadan was one of the 
pieces he taught me [listened toa lot 
of good music on the radio (the neigh- 


bours’, we didn’t own one!) from the 
window-sill above the staircase I 
lovedto hear Abdul Kareem Khan and 
Bade Ghulam Alı Khan in the silence 
ofthenight ' 

Her formal schooling was 
stopped in class 5 when a teacher's 
beating broughtonanattack of whoop- 
ing cough But she practised music 
for long hours, lost 1n the vibrations 
of the tambura which she would tune 
reverently TheM S hallmark of srut: 
suddham can be traced to a game she 
evolved in herchildhood Asshe sang, 
she would stop playing the drone at 
intervals and check if she continued to 
maintain the pitch with and without it 
Throughout the day she would sound 
the shadja panchama notes and pluck 
the strings to see if she was still aligned 
tothem 


T. natural ability, consciously 
developed through a kind of yoga, 1s 
responsible for the electrifying effect 
her opening syllables have on the 
audience, whether she plumbs the 
depths (mandara sanchara) or scales 
the heights (in tara sanchara) of a 
fantastic voice range Another little- 
known fact of her early life was her fas- 
cination for the mridangam which she 
learnt to play from brother Saktivel 

Intrigued by the gramophone 
records, Kunjamma would roll a piece 
of paper for the 'speaker' (as in the 
logo of His Master's Voice) and sing 
into it for hours This game became 
real when she accompanied her mother 
to Madras and cut her first disc at the 
age of 10 The songs were ‘Marakata 
vadivu’ and ‘Oothukuzhiyinile’ in an 
impossibly high pitch In fact, it was 
through the Columbia Gramophone 
Company records that she was first 
noticed in the city — before she was 15 
years old 

To balance and leaven maternal 
stringency, there was lawyer-fathei 
Subramania Iver who lived a few 


streets away In the faded photograph 
which hangs tn her home today, his 
soft look and sensitive features bear 
an unmistakable resemblance to his 
‘Rajathıppa’ (princess darling) That 
is how he called his pet daughter He 
was wont to saying that he would 
arrange her marriage with a ‘good 
boy’ who would love and cherish her 
music Not asinger himself, he was a 
true rasika and bhakta In the yearly 
Ramanavami festivals he organised, 
there would be puja, music and a pro- 
cession each day How wonderful it 
felt to the little girl when his strong 
loving hands picked herup and placed 
her next to the picture of Rama taken 
round the streets on a chariot! The 
recollection of such scenes from her 
childhood brings real happiness to 
hertoday 


E first stage appearance? ‘When 
it happened, I felt only annoyance at 
being yanked from my favourite game 
~ making mud pies Someone picked 
me up, dusted my hands and skirt, car- 
ried metothe nearby Sethupati School 
where my mother was playing before 
50 to 100 people In those days that 
was the usual concert attendance At 
mother's bidding, I sang a couple of 
songs I was too young for the smiles 
and the claps to mean much I was 
thinking more of returning tothe mud ° 

From regular vocal accompani- 
ment in Shanmukhavadivu's veena 
concerts, M S graduated to solo per- 
formances Ofherdebutatthe Madras 
Music Academy when she was 17,a 
connoisseur wrote ‘When she, with 
her mother by herside (who played the 
tambura for the daughter), as a win- 
some girl in her teens, ascended the 
dais in 1934 and burst into classical 
songs, experienced musicians of the 
top rank vied with one another ın 
expressing thetr delight in this new 
find ' Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhaga- 
vatar came forward with lond hvner- 


boles Tiger Varadachartar nodded ap- 
proval KaratkudtSambasivalyer was 
tosay later, “Child, youcarry the veena 
in your throat ' 

At this time Thiagarajan Sada- 
sivam entered her life as a dashing 
suitor He became her husband ın 
1940 Kasturi Srinivasan, Editor, The 
Hindu, was instrumental in arranging 
their marriage at Tiruneermalai He 
insisted on registering it and also 
witnessed ıt He remained a lifelong 
friend and guide 


Wa that began Subbulakshmi's 
ascent from being a South Indian 
celebrity to a national, even world, 
figure, and from a brilliant young 
virtuoso to the consummate artist 
sheistoday 

Her image, the course of her 
career, the direction of her music — 
they were all carefully fashioned by 
Sadasivam who, from the earliest 
stage, had a clear vision of what she 
was one day to attain This freedom 
fighter, who himself sang nationalist 
songs in public while courting /athi- 
charge and arrest, introduced M S to 
the great Congress leaders — Rajaji, 
Nehru and Gandhi Sadasivam, who 
made an early mark in the advertising 
field and in publishing, was always 
theorganiser 

To Sadasivam and MS the 
means have always been as important 
as the end And therefore, though he 
persuaded her to act in a few movies 
with specific financial objectives in 
mind, they were on idealistic and 
chaste themes, with the accent on 
music Sakuntalaifeatured songs still 
remembered today by M S and GN 
Balasubramaniam — ‘Anandamen 
solvene’, ‘Prematytl’ and the spark- 
ling ‘Manamohananga’ Sadasivam 
also inspired M S to sing lyrics 
steeped in patriotism such as those of 
Subramania Bharati (‘Oli padaitha 


kanninai’?) and Rankimchandra 


Chatterjy (‘Bande mataram’) Their 
ardour was such that they prepared 
to walk out of the then Corporation 
Radio, Madras, when refused permis- 
sion to include one of these songs in 
the programme 


i. M S 1s today regarded as a sym- 
bol of national integration, one reason 
1s the inclusion in her repertoire ot 
compositions in languages from many 
parts of India This Catholicity was 
consciously developed at the insist- 
ence of Sadasivam who saw music 
not as an aesthetic exercise, but as a 
vehicle for spreading spirituality 
among the populace For this reason 
he insisted on her giving predomi- 
nance to bhavaand bhaktt in alapana, 
kriti and niraval, while minimising 
technical displays in pallavi rendition 
and kalpanaswara Though M S had 
learnt pallavis from the old stalwart 
Mazhavarayanendal Subbarama 
Bhagavatar, she readily followed her 
husband's instructions 

Believing that his wife's wealth 
of voice should not be used for per- 
sonal gain, Sadasivam channelled 
the proceeds of the concerts into chari- 
table endowments Starting in 1944 
with five concerts for the Kasturba 
Memorial Fund, this has grown into 
a public service contribution of major 
proportions Many causes and institu- 
tions (medical, scientific, research, 
educational, religious and charitable) 
have benefited from M S raising 
crores through singing 

What 1s responsible for the 
flawless presentation ofan M S ‘con- 
cert’? Undoubtedly it 1s the shrewd 
programming masterminded by 
Sadasivam to suit each place and 
event While this strategist designed 
the format and all the numbers from 
varnam to the lighter tukkadas, the 
combination of composers and lan- 
guages, the main and ancillary ragas 
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duration for each individual piece 

M S herselflaid out and embellished 
the major pieces mentally, rehearsing 
constantly, even if outwardly engaged 
in other activities She says "We can 
only bring out a fraction of the thou- 
sand ideas we get at home The stage 
ıs a constant examination ground ' 
From his seat in front, Sadasivam 
signalled changes likely to please the 
day's audience But the couple also 
made experiments, propagated lesser 
known/unknown composers, and 
flouted hidebound conservatism by 
championing the Tamil Isai cause of 
the 1940s 


R.. salutyaas an integral 
part of Carnatic music, M S has 
cultivated impeccable diction ın the 
different languages of the lyrics 
she sings She 1s known for attention 
to every detail such as breath con- 
trol, pauses in the right places, voice 
modulation, changes ın emphasis and 
breaking phrases into their proper 
components These techniques high- 
light the meaning Here her know- 
ledge of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, 
Sanskrit and Hindi is ofimmense help 

To watch her learn a new com- 
position is an experience in itself 
For the Annamacharya kritis (five 
cassettes produced for the Tirumala 
Tirupati Devasthanam), the lyrics 
were read repeatedly with an expert in 
Telugu to explicate the sense as also 
methods of splitting the words and syl- 
lables for the musical score, the whole 
rehearsed until neither text nor nota- 
tion was required at the recording ses- 
sion Even more awesome was her 
mastery of that magnificent edifice, 
the mela raga malika by Maha 
Vaidyanatha Sivan, astring of 72 ragas 
mostly rare, with hair’s breadth vari- 
ations between them The Sanskrit 
libretto was equally taxing But the 
finished product had natural ease 
and flow When he heard it the Para- 


macharya of Kanchi pronounced his 
blessing ‘This will last as long as the 
sun and the moon stand in the skies ’ 


T. miracle of her performing full- 
length concerts at her age she attri- 
butes to the two gurus the Sadasivams 
revered all their lives the sage of 
Kanchi and the Sai Baba of Putta- 
partht Even now, M S continues to 
increase in mellow artistry Her 
commitment 1s evident in the ways 
in which she manages to overcome 
the handicaps of old age and phy- 
sical frailty 

The warbles and trills of youth 
— the fine careless rapture of the song 
bird in springtime — gave way in 
course of time to richness of timbre, 
to chiselled, polished execution The 
brika flashes and organised raga edi- 
fices with high note crescendos were 
replaced by longer journeys into less 
trodden ways in the middle and lower 
registers These explorations were not 
undertaken with the freedom and ripe- 
ness of an autumn majesty Retaining 
the sonorous sweetness and vitality 
through all these years of upward 
growth, ‘MS music’ now makes an 
even more ravishing impact on the 
mind ‘AsI grow older, [feel more and 
more overwhelmed by the music ' 
One sees this happening at times on 
the stage Then she has to exercise 
great control justto go on singing 

Towards the end of each recital 
MS sounds the cymbals in eyes- 
closed concentration for the Rajajı 
hymn 'Kunonrum illar (Ihave no re- 
grets) It becomes obvious that for all 
the splendour of her music, it 1s her 
1mage as a saintly person which will 
probably endure long after this cen- 
tury, just as in the case of Meerabai 
For, in the highest tradition of the 
Indian way of life Subbulakshmi links 
her art with the spiritual quest, where 
humility and perseverance assure the 
sadhaka of grace 
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Rukmini Devi was born at the turn 
of the century on 29 February 1904 
1n an upper class Brahmin family in 
Madurai Herfather Neelakanta Sastri 
was an engineer, mother Seshammal 
was fond of music Deeply interested 
in Indian philosophy and culture, 
Neelakanta Sastri equally was a 
scholar He had come under the influ- 
ence of theosophy and moved after 
retirement to Chennai to be close to 
the Theosophical Society and its lea- 
der Annie Besant He built a house 
near the headquarters of the society 
at Adyar 

Of his eight children, it was 
Rukmini: Devi who had from early 
childhood displayed an interest in the 
occult and the fine arts In those years 
itseems that whilethere was no objec- 
tion to young girls learning classical 
music, dance was taboo, considered 
an art fit only for ‘women ofill-fame' 
Women were not even allowed to 
watch it Rukmini Deviin her wildest 
dreams could never have thought that 
one day she would help revive the 
dance of the devadasis, both perform- 
ing and subsequently establishing a 
centre to teach it She was not even 
conscious of the role she was des- 
tined to play in the ‘building up of the 
nation’ activities in various fields. 


Revolutionising Sadir 
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including education and the revival 
of crafts 

Often there were performances 
of music and plays at the annual inter- 
national conventions of the Theo- 
sophical Society Young Rukmini 
Devi would roam freely among the 
international theosophists and take 
part in tableaux-like presentations 
She even studied Greek dancing 
underthe guidance ofthe Elder Sisters 
who had come from London She 
also participated in Malini, a play by 
Rabindranath Tagore and sang a song 
which hei father liked very much He 
encouraged hei to learn music 

Young Rukmini Devi came to 
the notice of Annie Besant, who saw 
in her the possible making of a Woild 
Mother, justasinJ Krishnamuiti she 
had seen a World Teacher She took 
both of them under her wings Around 
1917, George Sydney Arundale came 
from England at the invitation of 
Annie Besant to help with the educa- 
tional programmes and other activi- 
ties His aunt Francesca, who had 
brought him up fiom an early age after 
his mother’s death, was close to the 
Theosophical Society 

Ata tea party hosted by herat her 
residence she invited Rukmini Devi 
Though George Arundale was much 
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seniorin ageto young Rukmini Devi, 
both were drawn to eachother Andın 
1920, when Rukmini Devi was only 
sixteen, with the consent of Annie 
Besant, they got married Not sur- 
prisingly, this created a storm in con- 
servative Chennai It was an unheard 
of thing 


H.. dare an upper class Brahmin 
girl marry out of caste and that too 
an Englishman? They had to leave 
Chennai and go to Mumbai where 
they hadacivil marriage To avoid the 
wrath of society, they left for a tour of 
Europe and other countries to further 
the cause of theosophy Annie Besant 
made Rukmuni Devi the President 
of the All India Federation of Young 
Theosophists in 1923 and ın 1925, 
President of the World Federation of 
Young Theosophists 

Travelling with George Arun- 
dale, Rukmin: Devi was exposed to 
the finest of the arts — theatre, music, 
painting, sculpture, opera and ballet 
Vastly gifted with an innate sense of 
beauty and aesthetics, she responded 
to the various art forms Given a 
natural inclination forthe performing 
arts, she decided to learn, ofall things, 
classical western ballet and that too 
from the legendary Russian ballerina 
AnnaPavlova Inaballet costume she 
looked stunningly beautiful Looking 
back at those times of the early thirties, 
a young Tamilian Brahmin woman’s 
forays into these art forms appear 
quite amazing 

Studying ballet was a result of a 
chance meeting with Anna Pavlova 
during her tours abroad to Australia 
They happened to be travelling on the 
same ship and over time a friendship 
developed Rukmini Devi took further 
lessons in ballet from Pavlova's solo- 
ist, Cleo Nord1 It was Pavlova who 
persuaded her to study Indian classi- 
cal dance Rukmini Devi had till then 
never even seen a performance of 


Bharata Natyam It wasadance form 
practiced by women of the devadasi 
class, who were considered prosti- 
tutes, as they had fallen on evil days 
and were exploited by the priests and 
landlords Therefore, a stigma was 
attached to their art 

In 1933 E Krishna Iyer, a law- 
yer and freedom fighter, sponsored a 
performance of two brilliant devadas1 
dancers at The Music Academy He 
invited Rukmin: Devito watch it The 
die was cast Rukmini Devi was com- 
pletely charmed by what she saw and 
expressed a desire to study the dance, 
which again created a storm and 
protest from conservative group of 
people How dare a Brahmin girl 
study dance from a devadasi? At the 
time an anti-nautch movement was 
on against the revival of Sadir, as 
Bharata Natyam was then called 
Muthulakshmi Reddy had even piloted 
a Bill to ban the practice of dance in 
thetemples 


H owever, captivated by the beauty 
of the dance form, Rukmin: Devi 
was determined and started learning 
privately from Mylapore Gowri 
Amma, a well-known devadasi of the 
period She received full support from 
Arundale and her brothers, as also her 
mother The Theosophical Society, of 
which George Arundale was by then 
President after the demise of Annie 
Besant, also supported Rukmini 
Devi’s efforts Not only did Rukmini 
Devi learn from a devadas: and the 
great master Pandanallur Meenakshi 
Sundaram Pillai, but she also had the 
courage to present it in public during 
the Diamond Jubilee Convention of 
The Theosophical Society in Decem- 
ber 1935 Many people had come out 
of curiosity to watch her, but she 
won them over Among them were 
Sir C P Ramaswami Iyer and other 
leaders of the society and international 
theosophists, who found her presen- 


tation and performance beautiful, 
aesthetic and spiritual 

Rukmuni Devi’s greatest contri- 
bution was to make dance acceptable 
as an art form to society For that she 
had to veer the content of the ‘lurid’ 
songs towards a devotional aspect, 
bhakti, as was the need of thetume Not 
that she was opposed to shringara, the 
erotic content of the songs, but pre- 
ferred to underplay it and emphasize 
its sublime quality and raise the level 
of the art Her critics often accused 
her of sanitizing the art, but this 1s not 
correct Her focus was on introducing 
the highest aesthetics and elevating 
the dance form 


Pus the devadsis’ costumes 
consisted of a saree worn over baggy 
pyjamas though the traditional orna- 
ments were exquisite The accompa- 
nying musicians would follow the 
dancer on stage during the perform- 
ance The musical instruments con- 
sisted of a clarinet and bagpipes All 
this looked uncouth and unaesthetic 

Rukmini Devi altered all this 
She made the musicians sit on one side 
of the stage Taking inspiration from 
traditional sculpture and with the help 
of an Italian seamstress, Madame 
Cazan, she designed new and artistic 
costumes She had a fine sense of 
lighting and with the help of Conrad 
Woldringh, Alex and Mary Elmore, 
theatre artists who were also theo- 
sophists, she created an excellent 
impression The backdrops were 
changed so that the proscenium stage 
looked the right setting for the dance 
These were some of the changes 
Rukmini Devi introduced and to this 
day, barring minor variations, most 
Bharata Natyam dancers follow her 
lead ın costumes and other areas of 
presentation She literally revolution- 
ised the dance scene 

This was not enough for 
Rukmini Devi She wanted Bharata 
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Natyam to spread in society and for 
others to learn it Towards this end, 
she established a dance academy, 
Kalakshetra, formerly called The 
International Academy of Arts and 
invited the greatest musicians and 
dance gurus to teach there Her first 
student was her brother Sri Ram’s 
daughter Radha Burnier, now the 
president of The Theosophical Soci- 
ety Kalakshetra with thatched roof 
studios, an atmosphere reminiscent 
of a tapovan (penance grove) and 
classes conducted undertrees in open 
air, soon grew and young girls from 
middle class families began to learn 
Bharata Natyam, the name Rukmini 
Devi gave to the Sadr, the dance of the 
devadasis She institutionalized the 
art form and the transmission of its 
technique in asystematic manner 


Thee were other areas where too she 
made a mark Inspired by traditional 
temple dance-dramas she started cho- 
reographing her own dance-dramas, 
enlisting support from a galaxy of 
legendary figures ın the world of 
Indian music who composed for the 
performances Ofthe 25 dance dramas 
she choreographed, the six-part series 
based on the Ramayana remains out- 
standing Sheeven builtaspecial thea- 
tre for staging the dance-dramas with 
theavailable state-of-artfacilities She 
had infallible taste and a modern mind 

Rukmuini Devi's interest in indi- 
genous crafts was deep and genuine 
With help of a grant from the Minis- 
try of Labour and Industry in 1937, she. 
established a weaving centre, setting 
the age-old looms humming, reviving 
several of the majestic designs and 
alluring colours with a variety of 
motifs Kalakshetra sarees are works 
of beauty and to possess one 1s con- 
sidered a hallmark of high taste 
With support from her contemporary, 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, she 
helped revive the vesetahle dves and 


the art of Kalamkari The Crafts 
Education and Research Centre at 
Kalakshetra 1s one great legacy that 
she has left behind 

Concurrent with these activities 
was her interest 1n education. She 
and George Arundale invited Maria 
Montessori to the Besant Theosophi- 
cal High School to start Montessori 
courses Rukmini Devi introduced 
music as asubjectand got the diploma 
course recognised by the Madras 
University Her vision was clear and 
insights advanced 


F.. childhood she was fond of 
animals Therefore, when Prime Min- 
ister Nehru nominated herto the Rajya 
Sabha, she used her position to plead 
for the cause of animal welfare She 
piloted a private member's bill forthe 
prevention of cruelty towards ani- 
mals, which Parliament subsequently 
passed as an act She also became the 
first chairperson of the Animal Wel- 
fare Board, doing remarkable work at 
the international level Closely con- 
nected with the cause of animal wel- 
fare was her involvement with the 
vegetarian movement and the World 
Vegetarian Congress She stopped 
performing after joining the Rajya 
Sabha as increasing demands were 
made on her as an ambassador of cul- 
ture and the role she had to play after 
India became independent 

In 1977 Prime Minister Morarj1 
Desa: invited her to be the official 
candidate for the post of President of 
India After careful consideration, she 
declined the offer One 1s not aware of 
any other instance where the highest 
office of the land was just passed by, 
instead she chose to devote her life to 
art and her institution Kalakshetra 
Numerous honours and awards were 
bestowed upon her including Padma- 
bhushan, Fellow of Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, Prani Mitra Award, Desi- 


kattam award fram Santinibetan 


Kalidas Samman and many more, 
which she richly deserved 

Rukmin: Devt lived a rich life 
No flag-waving, slogan-shouting 
feminist, but ın her times she was 
quite a rebel Till her final days she 
was a theosophist and believed in the 
ancient wisdom of Indian culture 
Anoutstanding woman, she stands out 
as an icon. Her life symbolizes the 
heights women can scale and the role 
they can play in the lıfe of a nation 
Rukmini Dev: will be remembered 
as a renaissance woman, one who 
enriched the nation with the highest 
artistic traditions and values of life 


Ån her demise on 24 February 
1986, Kalakshetra was declared as 
an institution of national importance 
by an Act of Parliament — The 
Kalakshetra Foundation Act 1993 
Kalakshetra at Tiruvanmiyur in 
Chennai ts today recognised as one of 
the best academies of Indian dance 
and music and ‘away of life’ Her stu- 
dents are legion Wherever they may 
be, they are spreading the culture of 
Kalakshetra, through their activities 
in the field of arts and education 
Rukmini Devi was an institu- 
tion builder None of the activities ını- 
tiated by her has been discontinued 
Bharata Kalakshetra Auditorium on 
its sprawling campus ıs one of the best 
auditoriums and to witness her dance- 
dramas there 1s an aesthetic experi- 
ence The Rukmin: Devi College of 
Fine Arts, The Besant Theosophical 
High School, The Besant Arundale 
HigherSecondary School, The Besant 
Cultural Centre Hostel, the open-air 
theatre, the weaving centre and 
Kalamkari unit of the Crafts Educa- 
tion and Research Centre and the 
Rukmini Devi Museum housing her 
art collection, mirror the multiple 
activities of Kalakshetra They stand 
asatributetothis multifaceted woman, 
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THE choice of the term singing ladies, 
ganewali, ıs a considered one This ts 
because the term tawaif accumulated 
over time moralistic, value-loaded 
connotations which forced these 
golden throated, articulate and often 
sharp-tongued ladies into silence 
When they did speak, they had to 
reinvent themselves through polite 
myths to reinforce their self-esteem 
which had consistently been battered 
by references to them as fallen and 
dangerous women They had to cons- 
tantly camouflage their personas, a 
process crucial for making them into 
thelegendsthatthey were 

By the end of the 19th century 
tawaif had become an impolite word 
not used in genteel conversation, in 


The singing ladies find a voice 


SALEEM KIDWAI 


the popular mindset the tawaif was 
equated toa whore Itis, therefore, not 
difficult to understand why these 
women, whose patrons often paid far 
more to listen to them sing ortalk than 
for sexual favours, went into a self- 
apology mode in public 

Ironically, though not surpris- 
ingly, little remains of the writing of 
these most educated women of their 


.times Many did write poetry, buteven 


this seems to have been censored out 
of literary canon The Iittle that sur- 
vives is noteasy to find We thus have 
many references to these women who 
wrote but few oftheir words 

When a ganewalı, the late Malka 
Pukhraj, finally broke through the 
silence she chose to use the word 


aí 


f 
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ganewali instead of tawaif ! Dismiss- 
ing the mindset associated with the 
word tawaif perhaps made it possible 
tor her to write about her life, some- 
thing no other ganewal: had done 
before She did not feel the need to 
apologize, invent or bemoan her fate 
as a victim of the profession She not 
only rejoiced ın her achievements 
but even displayed a few warts The 
ganewali finally presented her life to 
the world with self-pride In so doing 
this she both assured herself a unique 
place in history and also did great ser- 
vice to it She did not have to invent 
unlucky stars, aristocratic lineage or 
à passion for music as an excuse for 
being a ganewalı 


Cocu the silence of these 
women has been the coyness of schol- 
ais, even feminist ones, barning afew 
rare exceptions ? Historians of music 
and musicologists find iteasierto deal 
with them because they confine them- 
selves to their worth as musicians Fo 
mainstream historians, the blinkers 
are not surprising By the mid-20th 
century the moral condemnation of 
these women had been internalized 
This led historians not to notice, orto 
ignore these ladies and leave gaping 
holes in social history The combina- 
tionofthesetwo hesitations has meant 
the erasure tiom history of a profes- 
sion from which many of the public 
womenemerged When forcedto deal 
with such woman, their profession 
was ignored unless it was necessary to 
pass judgment 

BegumSamru(d 1836)15agood 
example ot how coyness creates enig- 


| Song Sung Tiue AMemou edited and trans- 
lated by Saleem Kidwai. Kali tor Women 
Delhi 2003 The original in Urdu, Bezubani 
Zubaan Na Ho Jaye 1s sull unpublished 

2 Sce Veena Talwar Oldenberg, Makung of 
Colonial Lucknow OUP Delhi 1989 p 134 
and Lifestyles as Resistance! in Violette 
Gralte (ed ) Lucknow Memories of a City, 


mas The Mughal ruler Shah Alam 
acknowledged this dynamic woman 
as hisesteemed protector, and the mili- 
tary strategists of the East India Com- 
pany considered her crucial to their 
territorial ambitions. Her acquisition 
of tremendous political, military and 
economicclout has been documented 
Hertalentsat diplomacy and her poli- 
tical wiles have been noticed, as have 
her instincts for survival and success 
Yet, none of these accounts factor in 
the factthat she began her professional 
life as a young tawaif in Delhi Ifthey 
had, her success would be far easier to 
comprehend It would also provide a 
fresh perspective on how totreat these 
women 

Could it have been immaterial 
that the girl who was sold to a foreign 
mercenary soon after she entered 
her teens, the age around which girls 
entered the profession, was so success- 
ful in dealing with the crafty players 
inapolitically volatile and dangerous 
all male arena? Even from the little 
we know about their lives, we are 
aware of the rigorous training that 
girl-children being readied for the pro- 
fession were put through Wouldn't 
her training and the skills that she was 
taught as a young girl being prepared 
fora public life among men have stood 
herin good stead when she had to nego- 
trate with foreign soldiers, conspire 
with war lords, patronize the indige- 
nous male aristocracy as well as extract 
favours from the Pope? The delicious 
irony 1s that from the received images 
of Begum Samru ıt ıs hard to imagine 
her as the stereotypical, voluptuous 
siren 


B. ganewali from the same 
period as Begum Samru survives in 
the pages of forgotten literature. In 
1790 Hasan Shah of Kanpur, at the age 
of 20, wrote the first autobiographical 
novel in Hindi-ised Farsi. The origi- 


Urdu version, Nashtar, translated a 
century later is, as is an English trans- 
lation. According to Qurratulain 
Hyder, this was the ‘first known mod- 
ern Indian novel °? If this 15 so, it 1s 
instructive that a ganewali should be 
the heroine ofthe first Indian novel 

Hasan Shah was deeply in love 
with Khanum Jan, the heroine of 
hisnovel He later married her though 
it stayed their secret. Professional 
circumstances separated them and 
Khanum Jan died of heartbreak 
Hasan's recollection of his tragic 
loveisidealized, romantic and tragic 
Khanum Jan ts a victim of her birth 
but manages to keep het ‘virtue’ intact 
and longs to escape from the vices 
of the ‘bawdy house’ through mar- 
riage Sahib Jan of the film Pakeezah 
appearsto have been patterned on her 
Khanum Jan's voice comes through, 
but only faintly and filtered through 
the heartbreak of her lover If she 1s 
expansive, it 1s about love and per- 
ceived betrayal in the letters she wrote 
to her husband before she died 


I. the novel, Khanum Jan’s milieu 
is much richer and more expressive 
She was a part ot a troupe of deredar 
tawaifs — those living in mobile 
encampments These travelling enter- 
tainers begin to feature in the litera- 
ture fromthe | 8thcentury Prostitutes 
have always followed armies but 
these tawaits were a pait of a much 
largei, organized establishment The 
troupe camped wherever a member 
found a rich man who tancied one of 
the girls The troupe that Khanum 
Janbelonged to moved in the Kanpur, 
Varanasi and Lucknow area They 
sought custom from British civil or 
military officers 

There were girls from Kashmir 
inthetroupe Contracts fortemporaty 


3 Hasan Shah's The Nauteh Gul translated 
by Qurratulain Hydet, Sterling Paperbacks 


concubinage were sought and the 
whole group was hired to entertain 
when one of the girls found a patron 
Evidently it was well-organized pros- 
titution However, ıt was 1n 1ts frills 
that the strength of the institution 
lay All the girls were well educated, 
prominent in their repertoire being 
the Persian ghazals of Hafiz They 
knew how to sing, dance and, most 
important, converse Having raised 
coquetry to a fine art they also knew 
how to extract favours in the most 
refined manner The communication 
and persuasive skills of Begum Samru 
were obviously not all that uncom- 
mon Neither were her skills with 
languages Recollect the situation 
described in Nashtar Here was a 
group of small-time deredar girls 
who spoke to each other in Kashmir, 
pondered overthe meaning of Persian 
ghazals, danced, sang Indian folk 
songs with joy and managed not only 
to negotiate with European men but 
debate with them about the meaning 
of Persian couplets 


B... the appearance of the next 
importanttawaif m literature - Umrao 
Jan — a member of another Khanum 
Jan’s establishment ın the busthng 
chowk of Lucknow more that a cen- 
tury later, the role of the ganewali’s 
had changed in many ways The court 
and aristocracy of Awadh attracted 
many tawaifs to the state, a firmly 
entrenched part of urban life during 
the 19th century With the expansion 
of towns and an increasingly expand- 
mg circle of patrons, their world turned 
into one of opportunity where wealth, 
fame and power were easily within the 
reach of those with the will and skills 
Forthose wanting to settle down, there 
was also the option of economically 
comfortable life as one of the wives 
ofarich man Tawaifs had also estab- 
lished their place as arbiters in the cul- 
tural milieu of the period 


From the time that official data 
ıs available, tawaifs are the only 
women listed as property owners and 
the only ones paying income tax The 
encampment had not been entirely 
abandoned because the notional con- 
nection to the original deredars was of 
extreme importance for these women 
However, the more permanent kotha, 
orthe first floor salon, became the new 
home for the singing ladies They 
were, however, ready to leave its 
comforts for the nght offer but never 
travelled unescorted 


The lady who controlled these 
kothas usually knew everything that 
was going on in her establishment 
She kept a sharp eye on careers and 
finances, investing mainly ın property 
and jewellery Keen to arrange mar- 
riages for her dull protégés, she did all 
to keep her stars from getting perma- 
nently attached They were all very 
devout Many were given to the use 
of intoxicants and 1t was not uncom- 
mon for them to smoke the huqqa in 
public 

The mistress also supervised 
the education and training of her girls 
as a single-minded mission The 
ganewalis were perhaps the best edu- 
cated of women The more talented 
also trained under the best music 
and dance ustads, even if only for brief 
periods In fact, they were valued 
patrons of poets, scholars, holy men 
and, most 1mportantly, talented male 
musicians and dancers who were 
willing to teach them for a pittance in 
return for good meals and perhaps a 
place to stay Sections of the ground 
floor of their establishments were 
kept vacant for musicians and visit- 
ing teachers The belief that richer 
ganewalvs, given the feebler econo- 
mic status of male musicians, exploited 
the reputation of ustads by hiringthem 
briefly as teachers 1s uncharitable A 
stray remark of Malka Pukhraj points 


to another possibility that some tea- 
chers might have been eager to add 
their name to the roster of ustads of 
anabout-to-be-starin ordertoenhance 
their own future employability 

The ladies controlling these 
establishments had a few male assist- 
ants These assistants could be rela- 
tions but were in her payroll The male 
children were the deprived gender, 
entirely dependent on the mothers and 
sisters They either acted as gofers, 
small-time pimps, or were set up in 
small businesses or professions When 
married, their wives looked after the 
household chores It was the girls in 
whose education investments were 
made Property too passed from mother 
to daughter 

The ganewalr's kept open house 
with their own unwritten code of 
social behaviour Anyone who was 
generous, and well-behaved, was 
welcome The right introductions and 
social status too mattered Special 
visitors might come in private to meet 
their current flame, but all were wel- 
come to watch any of the ganewali's 
perform The size of the expected 
offering was not openly discussed, but 
displeasure was politely communi- 
cated The artifice of extracting gifts 
was unbelievably sophisticated There 
was a large and varied mixture of peo- 
ple frequenting the busier kothas 
Aristocrats rubbed shoulders with 
merchants or the outlaws Poets and 
faqirs were always welcome 


L inked as they were to the urban 
milieu the ganewalis were also very 
conscious of civic issues which set 
them apart from other women It 1s 
thus not surprising that the kothas 
became centres of conspiracy and 
many ganewalis joined in the rebel- 
lion of 1857 The interrogation of a 
ganewali from Kanpur is recorded 
There are unsubstantiated accounts 
of girls taking to the ctraate in a hottie 


m 
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with British soldiers There are bound 
to be hundreds of stories about the role 
of these women 1n the rebellion but 
most seem to have gone unrecorded 
A shame, if only the tawarfs had left 
diaries the way the memsahibs did! 

However, the role of ganewalis 
in the rebellion can best be judged 
from the ferocity of the British retri- 
bution that was directed against them 
oncethe rebellion was quelled There 
was large-scale appropriation of their 
property They were harassed by new 
public health regulations and their 
presence in society was sought to be 
curtailed through new zoning laws 
But the ganewalis were tough ladies 
and were soon back inbusiness They 
became even more conscious of gov- 
ernment policies and often organized 
themselves for joint action 

Our next well-known ganewali, 
Umrao Jan appears at the end of this 
period She was a young woman dur- 
ing the mutiny but it was only in the 
20th century (1905) that she made an 
appearance in the novel by Mirza 
Muhammad Hadı Ruswa (1857- 
1931) 


T. work is fictional However, itis 
apparent that the heroine of the novel 
1s based on areal character Ruswa had 
luckily found aremarkable informant 
And her disgutsed voice 1s far clearer 
than Khanum Jan’s in Nashtar Umrao 
Jan was asuccessful professional and 
not on the fringes of the establishment 
unlike Khanum Jan She also had a 
longer and much fuller life and her 
biographer, a far better novelist, rea- 
lızed the importance of her words 
More crucially, she had in Ruswa a 
chronicler who relished leading her 
on not just into her own life but also 
those of many of her contemporaries 

Ruswatoo, however, had to pay 
the necessary homage to morality In 


the opening pages of the novel he has 
TImrandescrthe hercelf mact often ac 


an unhappy wretch who has drifted 
through life without any mooring, a 
homeless vagrant who has brought 
shame upon her family, a woman 
whose name will be as disgraced in 
the world to come as it ıs in the world 
today 4 

Umrao Jan would have probably 
been born around the time Begum 
Samru died Ruswa, according to the 
novel, was a good friend of Umrao 
Jan Both were poets, the friendship 
between tawarfs and poets has a long 
history preceding Jurrat (1748-1810), 
the poet who wrote Rekhti in the voice 
of the tawaifs he was friends with A 
similarfriendship was meaningful for 
the streetwalker who lures the poet 
With his own poetry in the film Pyaasa 
Internal evidence suggests that the 
information about the world of the 
kotha in the novel could only have 
come from an insider Ruswa claims 
he coaxed his friend to tell him about 
her life which she did in sittings inter- 
spersed with poetic exchanges 


T. setting of the novel is a kotha of 
deredar tawarfs, a large establishment 
with a hierarchy of tawaifs Umrao 18 
bought from her kidnappers and 
trained alongside the daughter of the 
lady ın charge The daughter prefers 
to become a mistress while Umrao 
Jan pursued a career, not letting her 
heartbreaks, misadventures or social 
upheaval get in the way 

Umrao Jan lived through the 
rebellion of 1857 She was forced to 
leave Lucknow and her establishment 
was looted Khanum Jan set up her 
own kotha and then retired intoacom- 
fortable life Through Ruswa, Umrao 
Jan often berates herself, her life and 
herprofession However, when urged, 
she retails juicy gossip about her life 


4 The Courtesan of Lucknow | Um:ao 
Jan Ada, Trans Khushwant Singh and 
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with apparent joy and little remorse 
She, not too réluctantly, even admits 
to smoking and use of opium and 
alcohol 

The token self-condemnation 
was essential for the novel given the 
overpowering social attitudes of the 
period against tawaifs Having dealt 
with the anger of the colonial power, 
the tawaifs now had to face a strident, 
and fatal, attack from the reformers 
in their own society Their profession 
was condemned and they were branded 
as wicked The presence of Gauhar 
Jan, India’s first recording megastar, 
at a Congress session was objected to 
by respectable lady supporters and 
the singer asked to keep away Yet 
the ganewali continued to raise money 
forthe party It 1s said that once, piqued 
that Gandhi did not show up for one 
of her fund-raising events, sending a 
representative instead, she donated 
only half of what she had promised 
Many other ganewali's also gene- 
rously gave of their time when they 
hadtoraise money forcharity Jaddan 
Baifinancially helpedthe left-leaning 
Progressive Writers Association 


D... the social opprobrium, 
the ganewalis had no shortage of fans 
or success The most notable among 
the series of stars was Malka Jan, 
an interesting character even though 
details available about her are con- 
fusing She was ostensibly Armenian 
and like other Eurasian and women 
from many European countries had 
entered the profession Married to a 
European, the lady already knew how 
to ‘sing and to dance’, and after the 
birth of a daughter, abandoned her 
husband and moved to Varanasi to 
revive her career She was also a poet 
though like the poetry of many other 
ganewalis, 1ttoo 1s almost impossible 
to find She also trained her daughter 
Gauhar Jan to become the first super- 
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Gauhar Jan (d 1930) was a 
superstar of the new century The gra- 
mophone had been introduced into 
Indiain the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury and naturally the recording com- 
panies headed tor the ganewalis in 
search of talent In Gauhar Jan they 
foundastar She successfully adapted 
to the difficult task of recording for 
gramophone discs Starting ın 1902 
she 1s eventually rumoured to have 
recorded 600 discs in seven languages 
(The actual number might be a more 
realistic 150) Hei audience was 
large and she became a popular icon, 
in demand foi advertising. She also 
had a profound influence on subse- 
quent music. Finishing a ghazal or a 
khayal in less than three minutes while 
still leaving time to announce one's 
name was no easy job, the best musi- 
cians lost their nerve when they had to 
do it Gauhai Jan mastered the tech- 
nique and thus defined the nature of 
recorded music till the next techno- 
logical revolution 


Gore: Jan, epitomized another 
important characteristic of the gane- 
wali —mobility — harking back to the 
deredarorigins Herlegendary carnage 
was loaded onto the train because 
she did not like to travel without it 
In Calcutta she drove around in an 
open carriage diawn by four horses 
in detiance of British law and social 
approval Her mobility and public 
appearance were stark symbols of 
hei self-beltef She sang Tagore’s 
songs, with his permission, but set to 
herowntunes, a privilege notallowed 
to others till the recent ending of the 
copyright covering the Tagore com- 
positions ^ 

The star value of those who 
became popula: through their record- 
ings helped the ganewalis to suc- 


5 See Qurratulain Hydet s extremely valu- 
able introduction and notes in Nashtar, ibid 


cessfully transit as concert artistes 
at ticketed performances More so 
once social change and decline of 
rich patrons made the stage the main 
platform for the ganewali The gane- 
wali's, pressured by the shrill voices 
of their liberal nationalist critics, 
began to move into areas other than 
the recording industry Theatre and 
films were two other options and the 
ganewalis naturally left their mark 
there too 

Malka Pukhraj was a younger 
contemporary of Gauhar Jan and as a 
young girl recalls being present at a 
performance of the aging star Her 
ascent coincided with the last years 
of Gauhar Jan But before we move 
from Gauhar Jan to Malka Pukhraj 
we need to look at another contempo- 
rary of theirs 


[p was the remarkable Jaddan 
Bai, an extremely popular ganewali 
She, perhaps like few others, had 
sensed the opportunity encoded in 
cinema for a career change to fit the 
times She also understood the power 
of social ostracism against the gane- 
walt She had moved from being a suc- 
cessful and respected performer to 
becoming a producerand actress She 
then concentrated on preparing her 
daughter Nargis for a profession in the 
entertainment industry Ironically, her 
sons too joined the business but came 
nowhere close to theirsister's success 
Nargis was taught everything except 
how to sing With the success of 
Nargis, both as a star and a public 
figure, the cover up of the origins or 
these artistes was complete The gana 
had been successfully withdrawn 
from the treasures bequeathed to a 
ganewali's daughter 

Jaddan Bai had the foresight to 
sensethe inevitable asthe Indian libe- 
tals got closer to power She chose 
wisely for her talented daughter and 
prepared her for tremendous success 


Those who continued to be ganewalis 
had to deal with the indignity of All 
India Radio insisting that its female 
singers be married, even insisting that 
they use a separate entrance so that 
their presence at recordings wouldn’t 
offend regular, well-born staffers 

Malka Pukhray, like many other 
of her talented peers, survived this 
change without having to give up sing- 
ing These remarkable women sur- 
vived toenrich music because of their 
grit Their individual lives followed 
different trajectories but within the 
same pattern 


I. tracıng the course of Malka 
Pukhray’s interesting life, a reterence 
to Begum Akhtar 1s necessary Both 
she and Malka Pukhray were about 
the same age and, though competi- 
tors, werenever rivals Thetwo, whose 
main popular foite was the Urdu 
ghazal, became the brightest stars of 
tawaifi music ensuring that the ghazal 
was firmly established as a popular 
musical genre right into the 21st cen- 
tury Though the more acclaimed 
singer, Begum Akhtar remained a 
biographer's nightmare because of hei 
need to live her life as a series of myths 
Malka Pukhtiaj, on the othe: hand, was 
disarmingly candid, even if het critics 
were disappointed at the lack of the 
masala they were looking for 
BegumAkhtar was the daughter 
of a reasonably successful ganewali 
Putthioughthe grind early in lite, she 
moved from native Faizabad, the 
original capital of the Awadh nawabs, 
to Calcutta to learn and prepare tor a 
career She had to go through rigorous 
back-breaking training She started 
giving private and public perform- 
ances the moment she was considered 
ready She worked in plays, made 
recordings and movies before settling 
down to a career as a concert singer 
A heart breaker, she was in tremen- 
dous demand with rich patrons will- 
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ing to pay afortune forthe mere pleas- 
ure of hercompany Legends attribute 
the destruction of many fortunes to her 

Malka was born in a not easily 
accessible village 1n Akhnoor dis- 
trict of the princely state of Jammu 
and Kashmir Her mother returned to 
her peasant parents when pregnant, 
unhappy with her husband who ran 
gambling dens in Jammu where she 
had gone, probably looking for a 
careerofherown Early in her daugh- 
ter's life she decided that she had to 
master ‘all the skills’ and become 
‘famous’ and wanted her daughter to 
achieve all that had eluded her She 
even reconciled with her husband so 
that her daughter could be educated 
in Jammu From there on she ensured 
that her daughter was not idle for a 
moment She then took her to Delhi 
where she learnt Kathak and improved 
her Urdu diction While in Delhi she 
had learnt enough to attract listeners 
to her home and began to earn money 
to support her establishment 


B.. Begum Akhtar and Malka 
Pukhraj came from exclusive estab- 
lishments Their mothers were their 
managers and there were no other 
competitors Malka Pukhraj might 
not have not broken as many hearts 
as Begum Akhtar nor achieved equal 
eminence as a singer as far as the cri- 
tics were concerned, but she ranaclose 
second even though Begum Akhtar, an 
Urdu speaker, enjoyed a clear linguis- 
tic edge Both began smoking while 
stillchildren However, while Begum 
Akhtar had to struggle in her initial 
years, Malka had a dream debut 

Hari Singh, the new ruler of 
Jammu and Kashmir was coronated in 
1923 Malka Pukhraj and her mother 
returned to the state in advance of 
the coronation In the enthusiastic 
preparations for the event she was 
soon spotted and since she was from 


to sing at the coronation but sub- 
sequently employed at the court on 
magnanimous terms 

She soon became close to Hari 
Singh who developed a paternal pro- 
tectiveness towards the young gane- 
wali His fondness for her provoked 
much salacious comment beyond the 
inner court circles Malka Pukhraj, 
thankfully, enlightens us to the nature 
of their bonding They were hike girl- 
friends, she recalls Far from being 
allowed a wanton life, the rulerensured 
that she lived a protected life, super- 
vising her social contacts Her prox- 
imity to the ruler and her regular 
presence, probably the only woman, 
at the evening gatherings when the 
Maharaja relaxed, placed her in very 
dangerous territory 


T. court of the Maharaja, ın the 
1920s, was beginning to see polariza- 
tion on communal lines The British 
were keenly interested in the develop- 
ments and kept a close watch Malka 
Pukhraj as the only woman, and a 
Muslim at that, ın court circles, was 
particularly vulnerable 

Shebecamethetarget of an abu- 
sive press campaign, a price she had 
to pay for her lucky start Stories about 
her were particularly good copy for 
Diwan Singh Maftun, an Urdu jour- 
nalist who edited the journal Riyasat 
The magazine specialized in the 
sleazy and nefarious goings-on in 
various princely states He was fre- 
quently sued and often had to settle the 
disputes out of court 

Maftun'só pathological dislike 
for tawaifs bordered on misogyny 
Malka Pukhraj was ideal subject for 
a barrage of innuendo with a sugges- 
tive dash of intrigue He played on 
her name and used it as a proof of her 
political ambitions. Ranbir, a Jammu 


6 See Diwan Singh Mattun, Nagabil e 
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publication was equally relentless , its 

ire directed atthe treacherous Muslim 

lady singer close to the ruler and who 

was plotting to kill him This was in 

the late 1920s, a volatile time in this 

mountain kingdom Perhaps this was 

when Malka Pukhraj first understood 

the power of the published word as a 
weapon of combat 


L ın Jammu and Kashmir as 
the court singer she enjoyed arıngsıde 
view of important developments 
With her remarkably vivid writing, 
she chronicles the changes in the state, 
passionately observant and articulate 
about the lives of Muslims of her city 
She described what she saw and 1s 
refreshingly free of post-partition pre- 
Judices and postures When she, as a 
Muslim, was dragged deeper in court 
intrigue, good sense prevailed and 
she sought permission to leave A 
whiff of scandal lingered over the 
circumstances of her departure but 
there 1s no reason why we should not 
believe her when she says that the 
decision wasa personal one 

She moved to Lahore Herfame 
and notoriety ensured that she was 
already known and had an audience 
waiting So far she had only per- 
formed at royal functions and there- 
fore there were many who were eager 
to see her She was in demand the 
moment her mother settled in a kotha 
in Lahore One ofthe first things they 
did was to bring over her grandfather's 
tongaand horse fromthe village Soon 
she bought a car for herself, ensuring 
that no one could make her stay longer 
than she wanted whenever she was 
invited out 

They are many wonderful 
insights, both personal and profes- 
sional that her memoirs provide She 
opens up a window to the working 
eanewali’s life Herexperiences with 
royalty are funny and dramatic Her 
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There was the man who thought he 
could woo her by talking about his 
constipation Another wanted noth- 
ing more than for her to listen to him 
recite Shakespeare Her mother took 
care of the dashing dandy, an upstart 
with a colourful sexual past Far from 
selling sexual favours, she had men 
offering gifts—ranging from specially 
designed jewellery to dogs —all forthe 
pleasure of hercompany Her mother 
and other relatives were always 
around She could be alone with any 
visitor until the moment her mother 
sensed that she was vulnerable, all her 
conversations were eavesdropped 
upon 


O. heroine ıs far from a trollop 
Her virtue had first been guarded by 
a protective Maharaja and then by a 
determined mother And it was against 
this control that she rebelled, first in 
her fantasies and then in real life By 
breaking free when she was ready, she 
remade life, both as woman and as 
an artiste Malka Pukhraj became an 
acknowledged and much loved singer 
of the subcontinent and performed till 
late in her life Like Begum Akhtar, 
she had been able to negotiate a deal 
between her marriage and a career 

Malka Pukhray’s decision to 
write about her life is nota surprising 
Her determination to see itthrough till 
its publication was an amazing act of 
courage By temperament she was a 
doer who liked to keep herself busy 
She had time on her hands after her 
career as a performing artiste tapered 
off She liked to read and was proud 
of her own education She believed 
she notonly had wonderful stories but 
the skills to tell them Above all, she 
was proud of what she had achieved 
in her life 

She started writing her story 
with tremendous enthusiasm some- 
times in the 1980s in the seventh dec- 


producing a memorable autobiogra- 
phy 1s clear from the text A number 
of earlier drafts provide evidence of 
the neatly written chapters ofthe first 
half of the book, lucid and legible 


H... somewhere ın the mid- 
dle of the text a change of approach ıs 
apparent I say this because I men- 
tioned her determination to see the 
book through As someone who has 
been close to the text and discussed 
it with her, it ıs important to record 
what happened, ıt might help those 
who want to use the book as source 
material 

Her very genteel and socially 
well-placed family began to fear the 
book Knowing her as they did, I am 
notsurprised that they were apprehen- 
sive about what she mightreveal Her 
earlier attempts were clearly crystal- 
lizing into a path-breaking autobiog- 
raphy Like most families they did not 
want herto go public with some ofthe 
goings-on 

Clearly she was pressurised to 
abandon her work Suddenly, in mid- 
stream, her writing changes, the 
chapterization 1s abandoned The sec- 
ond half of the book is a mere para- 
graph A scrawl replaces the neat 
writing Her determination to com- 
plete the book seems to become her 
paramount aim That she stopped 
herself from saying many things she 
would have liked tois likely Butcom- 
plete it she did 

Publication apparently was the 
next problem She surmounted that 
too by her instincts at finding the right 
allies and her characteristic defiance 

Whenever her original manu- 
script ts published, it ıs sure to find a 
respectable place 1n Urdu literature 
Even in translation, ıt provides illus- 
tration of how history changed from 
the ganewali as a camp-follower to 
a woman with generations of camp 
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THE glassy memorial that stands ın 
the garden where Indira Gandhi was 
assassinated by her own bodyguards 
in 1984 1s among the most visited 
secular sites 1n India Morning and 
afternoon, busloads of Indians arrive 
from across the country — families, 
young and old, stream through the 
grounds, noisy but respectful 

Though nearly twenty years 
dead, Mrs Gandhi stays vivid in popu- 
lar memory —to most Indians she1s the 
best prime minister they have ever 
had She dominated India’s public 
life from the mid-1960s to the mid- 
1980s with the sole exception of 
father, Jawaharlal Nehru, no other 
Indian has put so deep an impress on 
their country’s independent life 

But she 1s a bogey to India’s 
present-day political and intellectual 
classes The Hindu chauvinist-led 
coalition government, till recently in 


power, contained several members? 


who were imprisoned by her during 
the Emergency (the period between 
1975 and 1977 when she suspended 
democratic liberties), while the Left 
and liberal intelligentsia blame her for 
India’s current travails — corruption 
and nepotism, a retarded economy, 
fraying secularism Writers too have 
stitched herup—from VS Naipaul to 
Salman Rushdie, she lives in the hte- 
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rary imagination as a malevolent, 
megalomaniac leader who ended the 
mnocence of Nehru's post-independ- 
ence idyll, and was responsible for—1n 
Rushdie’s phrase — ‘the smashing, the 
pulverizing, the irreversible discombo- 
bulation of the children of midnight ’ 
Mrs Gandhi ts independent 
India's most puzzling politician Enig- 
matic and often opaque in person, her 
political persona ts also hard to fix 
on In power, she seemed a woman of 
supreme self-assurance, exuding a 
haughty froideur, but in private, she 
spoke of self-doubt and diffidence — 
‘I was so sure I had nothing in me to 
be admired,’ she confided to one of her 
close friends days before her death 
She never conformed to any one of the 
supposed ‘idioms’ of Indian politics — 
the saintly, traditional or the modern 
— but moved adeptly between them 
(Much of her success derived from her 
1ecognition of the historically dislo- 
cated character of India's politics, its 
existence as acollision field for differ- 
ent historical time-lines) E 
She was the daughter of a poli- 
tician who wore his principles on his 
sleeve, but herself seemed to per- 
sonify a ruthless instinct for political 
survival What, if anything at all, did 
she actually stand for? It 1s difficult 
too, to judge herown responsibility for 
the drifton Indian politics Was she the 
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ous, fragmented society, or was she 
simply a mirror, reflecting what was 
already underway? 

What 1s now clear 1s the deeply 
paradoxical nature of her legacy Dur- 
ing her lifetime, she appeared invari- 
ably as the greatest threat to democracy 
in India, and certainly she weakened 
the constitutional regularities that her 
father had tried to establish Yet the 
enduring historical effect of her rule 
was to throw open the state to popular 
demands, to make it accessible to new 
groups, and to make Indian society 
still more political She branded acer- 
tain idea of democracy on the Indian 
political imagination She made demo- 
cracy ordinary — not pretty, just ordi- 
nary — and the thousands of Indians 
whofil&past her memorial know that 


" Nehru Gandhi was born ın 
November 1917, the only child of 
Jawaharlal and Kamala Nehru The 
Nehru house 1n Allahabad — Anand 
Bhawan — was established by 
Jawaharlal’s father, Motilal Nehru, 
a formidably ambitious lawyer of 
Kashmir ancestry Indira’s early years 
coincided with the house becoming 
the epicentre of the Congress-led 
national movement that opposed Bri- 
tish rule, and she was raised in arelent- 
lessly political household The family 
itself was an untypical one across 
several generations, the Nehrus 
helped to invent an idea of the mod- 
ern Indian family — one which moved 
away trom the Hindu ‘joint family’ 
and towards a more internally spa- 
cious model, where deliberation and 
personal choice were (within signifi- 
cant limits) encouraged, and where 
women were expected to take an active 
role Asafamily, the Nehrus were able 
to tind anovel way to connect the pri- 
vate world to the new professional 
world of politics 

The story of Indira's own life is 
one of making herself a full member 


ofthis political family BeingaNehru 
meant becoming a political being, to 
an extent where she could say, in an 
interview to the New York Times afew 
weeks after becoming prime minister 
in 1966, that ‘politics ıs the centre of 
everything ' She might have been 
enunciating the family motto, and she 
was to discover that living up to ıt 
could be a strenuous and painful busi- 
ness Linked to and sustaining that 
sense of politics as lying at the centre 
of everything was a belief, shared by 
all the Nehrus, in historical destiny, in 
an assigned role on the stage of history 
Nehru himself was steeped in this 
historical self-regard — he perpetually 
invested his personal life with his- 
torical significance, and the rooms 
and corridors of Anand Bhawan 
must often have felt like a live tab- 
leaux of India’s present and future 
history, with Mahatma Gandhi, Annie 
Besant, Sardar Patel, all crowding its 
hallways (itis indeed today home to a 
museum) 


B. the Nehru household was also 
marked by disruption, and could often 
be eerily vacant Indira's parents, 
aunts, relatives, family friends, all 
went in and out of prison, at the Ray’s 
pleasure Her mother Kamala, when 
out of jail, was confined by illness and 
often in hospital In the absence of 
adults, Indira found herself in charge 
and having torun things froman early 
age Herupbringing amidst this debris 
of familial life invites psychological 
speculation about her loneliness, inse- 
curities, fears, and a certain mythic 
portraiture of Indira's youth has 
emerged —the distant father, the spite- 
ful aunt, the invalid mother A youth- 
ful acquaintance of hers, Urmila 
Haksar, remembered how ‘Everyone 
used to refer to her, though not within 
her hearing, as “poor Indu”, “poor 
Kamala’s child”, “whata sad life, poor 
girl has had” ’ [sic] 


Her youthful relationships 
were rarely direct or proximate, but 
were splayed by distances We know 
most about her bond with her father 
Nehru, himself often confined within 
those great British institutions of 
self-improvement — public school, 
Cambridge, His Majesty's prisons — 
developed a talent which made him 
probably the greatest Indian letter 
writer of the twentieth century (cer- 
tainly the greatest in the English lan- 
guage) His first book, a sweeping 
survey of world history 1n which he 
tried to adopt a non-European per- 
spective, was written as letters to his 
daughter while he was 1n prison — a 
nationalist variant of the Victorian 
father’s advice-book to his daughter 


D... the last decade of her life, 
Kamala suffered from tuberculosis 
In age, mother and daughter were 
only seventeen years apart (they were 
often mistaken for sisters) But her 
illness made her seem like an older 


. Invalid, and she rarely had the energy 


or forcefulness of a young mother 
Kamala came from a background 
worlds apart from the Nehrus, and her 
life was blighted too by the tortuous 
effort involved in becoming a Nehru 
— the strain broke her health, and 
cracked her confidence Indira wit- 
nessed this happening, and came to 
detest the way her mother was treated 
by the family — especially by Nehru's 
two younger sisters, Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit and Krishna Hutheesingh 
Iliness was a difficult condi- 
tion in the Nehru household Nehru 
preened himself over his own fitness, 
andregarded illness almost as a moral 
failing, an abnegation of duties The 
letters between husband and wife 
rarely strayed from discussions of 
health, to the point where an exasper- 
ated Nehru once wroteto Kamalathat 
‘there 1s a kind of sameness about 
you and illness ° Indira, herself frail, 
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outwardly diffident, given to stlent 
moods, and often in indifferent health, 
accompanied and nursed Kamala 
through much of her final illness 

It was the memory of her moth- 
er's 1solation and physical decline 
that led Indira to the man she finally 
married, in what appears to have been 
a classic compensatory act In her 
last years, Kamala had befriended 
and taken comfort in the attentions 
ofa young man, a Parsi of lowly back- 
ground and somewhat obscure pedi- 
giee, named Feroze Gandhy (the 
Parsi spelling was later amended, at 
Nehru’s suggestion, to blur his diffe- 
rent belonging) He was a bold and in 
some ways engaging young man 
swept up in the excitement of nation- 
alistagitation, he was given to 1mpul- 
sive and romantic escapades Nehru 
never liked his barrack-room style and 
when, just a couple of years after 
Kamala's death, he learned from his 
daughter—then in England and study- 
ing at Oxford — of her desire to marry 
Feroze (1n London at the time), Nehru 
did all he could to dissuade her 


bs was now herself ill with tuber- 
culosis, and Nehru used the argument 
of medical treatment to separate the 
two by bringing hei back to India, in 
the hope that her head if not her heart 
might cool The unpublished corre- 
spondence between fatherand daugh- 
ter from these years radiates a searing, 
convulsive quality it reveals a rela- 
tionship that, in the wake of Kamala’s 
death, took on a fuightening intensity, 
charged with accusation and guilt, 
with anger and a deep emotional inter- 
dependence Afterthis period the two 
never again communicated so rawly 
andopenly—things become unspoken 
and subterranean 

Fora few years, Indira tried not 
to bea Nehru She defied her father, 
married Feroze in 1942, and aspired 
tocreate herown domestic life Sheand 


Feroze set up home, had two sons — 
Rajtv in 1944, Sanjay in 1946 — and 
Feroze tried his hand at a career as a 
Journalist (working for his father- 
in-law’s newspaper Nehru was less 
than impressed, urging his daughter 
toedit Feroze’s ‘Biblical English’, and 
curb his excessive use of ‘vertly’) But 
Feroze’s earnings were erratic, and as 
a family the newly married Gandhi's 
depended on money from Nehru The 
marriage was alsouneasy Feroze was 
easily distracted by his 1oving eye, and 
in 1946 Indira decided to move back 
with he: boys to live with Nehru, now 
effectively the head of the Indian gov- 
ernment in New Delhi 


T. maws of politics were closing 
in around hei At India's independ- 
ence in 1947 Nehru, now Prime Min- 
ister, was living in the grand former 
residence of the British Commander- 
mn-Chief Indira took over the manage- 
ment of the household, and stepped 
into the role of her father’s social host- 
ess Shecame into contact with Indian 
and international leaders, and dur- 
ing the 1950s underwent a slow self- 
transformation into a political being 
— the decade brought a crucial meta- 
morphosis in her life 

Indira began to accompany her 
father on official visits (she travelled 
overseas two dozen times between 
1949 and 1959, including to the 
famous Bandung Conference in 1955, 
where she exercised a calming influ- 
enceon herfather's spleen), and from 
this time on there were constant 
nudges to her from within the Con- 
gress Party to stand for parliament 
She resisted these, but did enter more 
deeply into internal party matters 
(a subject in which Nehru had little 
interest), and began to move up the 
hierarchy ofthe Congress Party 

Her father was scrupulous in 
not involving her in political matters 
—hesaw her more 'asanassistantthan 


aconfidante or adviser ' She too at this 
stage seemed restrained in her ambi- 
tions As she wrote to her father in 
1953, ‘Ido wantto reorganize my life 
and get out of all the silly committees 
I am so sick of people doing social 
work as a step up the political and 
social set [sic] ladder, and equally 
sick of all the vague goodness of the 
so-called Gandhians ' But that same 
year she made a visit to the USSR and 
this seemed to boost her, giving her 
for the first tıme a sense of herown in- 
dependent power She began to offer 
unsolicited advice to her father about 
appointments and other matters — 
often put up to it by Nehru’s manipu- 
lative private secretary, M O Matha 
From late 1939 Indira spent 
almost a year in a Swiss sanatorium 
(‘one of the ugliest places [have ever 
seen,’ she complained to her father) 
trying to shake off the illness But it 
was not till 1957, and the discovery 
of new antibiotic treatments against 
the illness, that she was finally cured 


T. Nehrusare notonly India's most 
political family to many they arealso 
its ruling family, a modern ‘dynasty’ 
rivalled only by the Kennedys, and 
like them enveloped in myth and tra- 
gedy That successive generations 
could have possessed such power ina 
democracy naturally raises questions 
one of the most persistent 1s whether 
Nehru intended his daughter to suc- 
ceed him, and schemed to this end 
The short answer is no It was a series 
of chance events that took her into 
the prime minister’s office 

In September 1960 Feroze died 
suddenly of a heart attack Despite 
their strained relations, his death 
affected Indira deeply, and further 
reinforced her desire for a domestic 
life away from politics (she even 
thought of moving to the English 
countryside) It seems also to have 
affected her younger son, Sanay, m 
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ways that left Indira prey to his mani- 
pulation Pupul Jayakar, a friend and 
earlier biographer of Indira Gandhi, 
noted that Feroze’s death left Sanjay 
‘bereft and resentful of his mother 
whom he held responsible for the 
neglect and death of his father ' Sanjay 
Gandhi had fastened on his mother’s 
weakest spot (after all, she had her- 
self accused her own father of exactly 
this neglect) and he was to play on 
this in later years to disastrous effect 
Mrs Gandhr's thin skin on this mat- 
ter can be gathered from the fact that, 
when years later Salman Rushdie 
repeated the story about her neglect 
of Feroze, she sued Rushdie for libel 


H. own father, meanwhile, was 
becoming increasingly dependent on 
her Nehru was broken mentally and 
physically by India's defeat at the 
hands of China in their 1962 war, and 
his failing health meant that more 
responsibilities were put upon her 
Yet, rather than seizing this as an 
opportunity to thrust herself forward, 
she seemed to shrink from the politi- 
cal spotlight 

Nehru died in May 1964 He 
had named no successor but had indi- 
cated his preference for a man named 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, who duly took 
over Loyal, softspoken, courteous, 
Shastri considered it right manners 
to take 1n his mentor's daughter and 
oftered Indira Gandhi a post 1n his 
Cabinet, the relatively unimportant 
portfolio of Information and Broad- 
casting She accepted partly out of a 
sense of duty, fulfilling her identity as 
a Nehru that previously she had tried 
to escape, and partly because she 
needed the income She had no finan- 
cial resources or inherited wealth, 
apart from the royalties from Nehru’s 
books, the family house, Anand 
Bhawan had been donated to the 
nation as a museum, and she could no 
longer live inthe prime minister's resi- 


dence, Feroze had not left her any 
property 

Barely two years in office, 
Shastri himself died in January 1966, 
having just concluded the Tashkent 
Treaty that ended the 1965 War with 
Pakistan Faced with this unexpected 
succession crisis, senior Congress 
leaders were in confusion They now 
turnedto Mrs Gandhi, but notbecause 
she promised to bea great leader in the 
line of herfather—onthecontrary, they 
fixed on her exactly because she 
seemed to personify antithetical quali- 
ties It was her evident unsuitability 
that attracted them to her She was 
without any power base in the party or 
country, female, a poor speaker, with 
no articulated political vision or ideo- 
logical passion, she seemed a soft 
touch How wrong they were Once in 
office, power seemed to unleash a 
hormonal rush in her—aged almost 50, 
she was rejuvenated The desultori- 
ness of her earlier years was shaken 
off, and her life acquired a new keen- 
ness, as she discovered an appetite 
for power 


H.. premiership opened with a 
flourish Acouple of months after tak- 
ing office, she made her first overseas 
visit as prime minister to the United 
States She took Washington and New 
York by storm according to Robert 
Komer, she ‘vamped’ Lyndon Johnson, 
and Johnson was moved to declare 
that he wanted to make sure ‘no harm 
comes to this girl’ He promised $9 
million in aid to India, she, in return, 
offered understanding on the Ameri- 
can adventure in VietNam Relations 
between the two countries seemed 
set to blossom, in contrast to the gene- 
ral chill surrounding them during her 
father’s lifetime 

But, while she seemed to thrive 
personally, the broader situation fac- 
ing her party and country was glum 
Economic crisis — brought on by two 


wars and successive monsoon failures 
—forced her into moves that backfired 
A condition of US aid had been a 
devaluation of the Indian currency 
her announcement of a crashing 60% 
devaluation of the rupee was, how- 
ever, met with unanimous criticism 
in India It seemed to confirm the old 
fears — that had fed the national move- 
ment — about India’s vulnerability to 
international pressures, and built what 
ultimately grew into a paranoia about 
national sovereignty The reactions to 
her move left a deep stain on her own 
economic thinking 1t convinced her 
to stick with protectionist measures, 
to adopt populist policies, and to mis- 
trust dependence on foreign assist- 
ance, however smtlingly ıt might 
appear to be proffered 


I. 1967 she had to face her first gene- 
ral election as prime minister, 1t was 
also the first tıme she had had to con- 
testa parliamentary seat She won her 
own seat with a huge majority, butthe 
Congress Party turned in its worst per- 
formance ever, losing control of eight 
of India's regional states (including 
the most populous ones), and it was 
left with a small parliamentary major- 
ity Indira Gandhi seized this as an 
opportunity to strengthen her own 
position Catching the party at its 
weakest, she remade 1t. she split it, 
changed its internal character, and 
pulled it leftwards The Congress 
Party was the great historic symbol of 
national unity, functioning as a capa- 
cious umbrella-like structure Its 
strong central command had always 
given a long leash to the leaders from 
the regional states, relying on the pro- 
vincial ‘bosses’ to tend clients, and to 
deliver support and votes in return for 
benefits negotiated from the centre 
Mrs Gandhisawaneedto break 
herself free from the grip of the old 
regional leaders who had put her in 
power Shesidelinedthem mtwo ways 
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Atter splitting the party — something 
that would have been unthinkable for 
her father — she changed the object of 
loyalty, from the party itself and its 
local leaders, to her own person She 
did this by altering the forms of party 
finance Previously such matters had 
been kept away from the central lead- 
ership Nehru, prim about mechanics, 
had left the vulgar business of graft to 
his regional bosses — they hustled 
money from supporters and used this 
forelectioneering in their own patches 
Indira Gandhi abolished this system 
henceforth, cash was delivered straight 
to her private secretaries — bypassing 
the regional bosses — and the distri- 
bution of election expenses to candı- 
dates was controlled directly from her 
office The rupees came first in brief- 
cases, then in suitcases — through this 
“suitcase politics’ she was able to cre- 
ate a material chain of loyalty between 
her chosen party men and herself 


S he also set out to establish adirect 
relation with the electorate, again by- 
passing the party and its seasoned 
leaders This she did by shifting her 
rhetoric to the Left, inventing a magt- 
cal radicalism Banks were national- 
ized, the princely families divested 
of privileges they had been constitu- 
tionally promised, and an electoral 
slogan at once supremely simple and 
blissfully hazy was devised 'Garibi 
Hatao’ or ‘Remove Poverty’ (as she 
confessed to a journaltst, she spoke 
socialism because that was what the 
people wanted to hear) In 1971 she 
called a snap election, ran a personal- 
ized campaign that projected herself 
asthesoleissueatstake—astheunique 
scourge of poverty — and appealed 
directly to the poorest and lowest in 
the social order, to India's outcastes, 
Muslims, women Sheachievedaland- 
slide majority 

Ontopathome, international tri- 


leadership of West Pakistan wasatthis 
time pursuing a genocidal policy 
against the Bengals of East Pakistan, 
andthousands of refugees were flow- 
ing into India. There was universal 
international condemnation, except 
fromthe US government, which sided 
with Pakistan a product of the game 
of Chinese cat’s-cradle being played 
by Nixon and Kissinger It became 
apparent to Mrs Gandhi that mili- 
tary action against Pakistan was inevi1- 
table, she was given cause when a 
trigger-happy General Yahya Khan, 
the Pakistani leader, launched an 
attack on India 1n December 1971 
The war was short, and a total victory 
for Mrs Gandhi Her nerve and deci- 
siveness during the campaign was 
formidable 


l. five fast years, she had been trans- 
formed ın 1966 old colleagues of her 
father had referred to her as a ‘dumb 
doll’, a ‘chit ofa girl’ Now, atthe peak 
of her career, she was named the most 
admired woman in the world by an 
American Gallup poll, had become 
one of the very few non-western lead- 
ers accorded respect in the citadels 
of world power, and seemed to her 
own people to have acquired semi- 
divine powers 

Sheusedhernew powerto strike 
a deal with Pakistan at the ensuing 
peace summit held at Simla Over the 
perennial thorn of Kashmur, she estab- 
lished with her counterpart Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto an informal agreement to 
observe as the de facto border between 
the two countries the Line of Control 
(this was the ceasefire line established 
after the Pakistan-instigated invasion 
of Kashmir in 1948) She followed 
this two years later by announcing 
that India had conducted a nuclear 
test explosion for, as she described 
it, ‘peaceful purposes’ It was a coy 
admission of India’s nuclear abilities, 
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tive 'nuclearoption' strategy Herown 
role in deciding to take India down the 
nuclear path remains as ambiguous as 
her larger strategy according to a 
leading historian of India's nuclear 
programme, in the secret debate lead- 
ing upto the decision, ‘she listened 
and said, "Let'shave it" ' 


I. India’s domestic politics, though, 
her political career was unfolding ın 
democratic hubris She had become 
so sure of her legitimacy, based on her 
electoral endorsement, that she con- 
vinced herself of the dispensability of 
constitutional constraints and proce- 
dures over the exercise of power She 
had embraced a Jacobin conception 
of political power, an unfiltered view 
of democracy as direct and popular 
Her acts had altered the meaning of 
democracy inthe popular 1magination 
— reducing it to signify quite simply 
the winning of power through elec- 
tions, neglecting altogether the sense 
in which it was also a way of regulat- 
ing the exercise of power This demotic 
sense spread over the Indian political 
imagination, both elite and popular 
She centralized power, draining 
itaway fromthe regional state govern- 
ments and channelling it towards New 
Delhi With the old arenas of debate 
and decision within the party elimi- 
nated, she surrounded herself with a 
group of highly intelligent and sophis- 
ticated men, leftist and technocratic 
in bent, and most of Kashmiri origin 
PN Haksar, D P Dhar, PN Dhar, 
TN Kaul Simultaneously, her 
younger son, Sanjay, was now elbow- 
ing his way onto the political stage 
An ambitious gadfly with a marked 
capacity to attract distasteful young 
men oa the make, after various abor- 
tive efforts to establish himself as 
the Indian Henry Ford by developing 
acheap ‘peoples’ car’ (he had trained, 
rather ineffectually atthe Rolls Royce 
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a political career He established a 
“Youth Congress’, a thuggish motley 
of scented young men with bad shoes, 
ruthless 1n their methods This now 
began to fill the vacuum ın the party 
created by Mrs Gandht’s destruction 
of its organization and old leadership 

Indira Gandhr's centralization 
and legislative free-handedness — 
she appealed to her parliamentary 
majorities to introduce sweeping 
legislative changes and constitutional 
amendments — provoked two waves 
of dissent, whose consequences still 
reverberate the first resulted in the 
Emergency, the second ın her own 
assassination In 1974-75, severe eco- 
nomic conditions sparked a series 
of agitations ın the west and east of 
the country, as well as a nationwide 
railway strike, 1n June 1975, a court 
judgment overturned Mrs Gandhi’s 
election to parliament on the basis of 
atiny infringement of electoral proce- 
dure She became convinced that there 
was a large-scale conspiracy to over- 
throw her, possibly with international 
backing (a notentirely deluded hunch 
Salvador Allende had been deposed 
shortly before, Mujibur Rahman was 
assassinated shortly after, both with 
the involvement of the CIA) Con- 
fronted with having to resign as prime 
minister, she decided to declare an 
Emergency, drawing upon state pow- 
ers inherited intact from the Ray 


T. Emergency lasted till 1977 
Its history 1s extremely difficult to 
write, given the absence of definitive 
sources, the number of conflicting 
memories and views, and a general- 
ized self-induced Alzheimer’s condi- 
tion among all who played a role in 
itsevents 

Although the powers absorbed 
by the government 1n the wake of the 
Emergency’s declaration were sweep- 
ing, and seemed to be the prelude to 
an era of authoritarian rebuilding, in 


fact very little was actually done 
There was plenty of concentrated nas- 
tiness, in which Sanjay Gandhi and his 
acquaintances played a leading role 
the press was muzzled, political dis- 
senters and opponents imprisoned, 
sterilizations were enforced, slums 
were razed in the name of ‘city beau- 
tiful’ schemes But no major social or 
economic reforms were setin motion, 
nor even any Ceaucescuan mausole- 
ums built, the main victim was the 
Constitution, and the liberal compass 
of India's democratic life 


E ento: of the Emergency 
tend to veer between labelling it the 
product of the biographical quirks of 
mother and son, and seeing it as a lapse 
of Indian society back in its cultural 
fate dynasticism, despotism, and 
other oriental vices In fact, it was 
neither It wasacritical episode in the 
history ofthe conflictbetweenthe two 
ideas — the state, and of democracy — 
that have defined modern India's his- 
tory The Emergency is best seen as a 
parodic rendition of desire to return 
the Indian state to the hands of a Pla- 
tonic do-good elite — at the very time 
when (as a result of Mrs Gandhi's 
own electoral style) the democratic 
idea was achieving an unprecedented 
diffusion across Indian society 

In effect, she was stepping on 
the brake pedal and accelerator at 
thesametime By suppressing demo- 
cratic freedoms, Mrs Gandhi hoped 
to de-politicize India, and to entrust 
political decisions to a supposedly 
benevolent technocratic elite, to a 
‘committed’ bureaucracy and judici- 
ary In fact, the effects were opposite, 
and succeeded in politicizing India 
still more profoundly Deprived of 
their rights, people began to sense 
Just how significant these might be 
When she called elections ın 1977, 
they exercised their rights resound- 
ingly and voted out herand her party 


By 1980, though, she was back 
in power The new government that 
had hoped to replace her — a ragtag 
of the disgruntled, the unprincipled, 
and the merely hopeful — collapsed 
in internal bickering Within a few 
months of her return to power, Sanjay 
Gandhi was killed in a plane crash 
while performing acrobatics over the 
capital It marked the beginning of her 
final, catastrophic phase in power She 
had now to face the dissent provoked 
by her centralizing urges, and by the 
breakdown of structures that might 
have moderated these forms of dis- 
sent Across the country, regionalist 
movements —always a potential form 
of political protest in India — escalated 
their demands and actions some 
actually pressed for secession, all 
were prepared to use violence In 
Punjab to the west, Assam to the east, 
Kashmir to the north, the federal rou- 
tines that gave democracy a local, 
tangible presence were effaced, as 
Mrs Gandhi tried to exercise direct 
control over these regions 


f. Punjab, during the post-Emer- 
gency years when Mrs Gandhı and 
the Congress were out of power, 
Sanjay Gandhi had set ın motion a 
process that was to result in the Indian 
Army’s attack on the Sikh Golden 
Temple in June 1984, and Án Mrs Gan- 
dhi’s death a few months later In 
order to break the power of the Sikh 
political party, the faction-ridden 
Akalı Dal (which in the late 1970s was 
supporting the anti-Indira Gandhi 
government in New Delhi), Sanjay — 
with Mrs Gandhi’s connivance — 
cultivated a lithe young Sikh sant 
or religious preacher, Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale 

Having helped to build him up 
forherown purposes, Mrs Gandhion 
her return to power sought to sweep 
him away But Bhindranwale would 
not goso gently His militant sermans 
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had attracted followers across the Sikh 
diaspora who were willing to die for 
him, and he committed them to an 
armed struggle for the creation of a 
Sikh homeland, Khalistan Barri- 
caded into the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar, he directed his men in a 
brutal campaign of terror Finally, the 
Indian Army launched a massive 
assault on the temple Whether or not 
Mrs Gandhi personally commanded 
the use of force against this holiest 
of Sikh shrines remains unclear 
But when her bodyguards took aim at 
her afew months later, they believed 
themselves to be very directly aveng- 
ing their religion and community 

If Punjab was to prove lethal to 
her own person, the handling of Kash- 
muir was to leave the country a truly 
poisoned legacy Kashmirhad enjoyed 
distinct treatment ever since its trou- 
bled accession to India in 1947 con- 
stitutionally, the state was guaranteed 
a standing not available to any other 
state ın the Indian Union Its politics 
had long been dominated by Nehru's 
friend-turned-sparring partner, Sheikh 
Abdullah — with whom Mrs Gandhi 
had made adeal, in the mid-1970s, that 
seemed to balance Kashmir's special 
autonomy with its integral place in 
theIndian Union 


A. Sheikh Abdullah’s death in 
1982, his son Farooq Abdullah suc- 
ceeded his father, but Mrs Gandhi 
never trusted him Farooq was an 
unlikely leader (he was known as the 


. ‘Disco chief minister’), but he struck 


out on his own, refused an alliance 
with the Congress, and — playing on 
Muslim sentiment--won the elections 
inhis state For Mrs Gandhi, a Kash- 
mur ruled by a leader actively resist- 
ant to her was both a personal affront 
anda national danger 

She was determined to oust 
him, and urged the governor of the 
state—who hannened to he hercousin 


— to dismiss Faroog on the basis that 
the elections had been rigged (they 
were, slightly, but nothing like how 
they would be under Congress gov- 
ernments later in the 1980s) Her 
cousin refused and advised her against 
this action, so she replaced him witha 
more craven governor, who did the 
deed The result was the build-up, dur- 
ing the 1980s, of atinder pile of resent- 
ment, ready to be sparked at the very 
moment when de-mobbed mercenar- 
1es from the Afghan campaigns were 
flooding intoacrisis-ridden Pakistan, 
and when the messages of radical 
Islam was radiating out from Tehran 
and elsewhere 


N irad Chaudhuri, in his inimitably 
Indo-phobic way, once declared that, 
‘Not one worthy biography of a great 
Indian or a worthy account of Indian 
life or civilization has come from an 
Indian That is the true trahison des 
clercs 1n India ' In this case, he does 
havea point, at least when ıt comes to 
biography India's modern history ts 
overpopulated with remarkable per- 
sonalities, and it 1s a biographer’s 
treasure trove, yet the intellectual 
impact made by Indian biographical 
writing is puny In most cases, it 1s 
little better than hagiography or 
chronicle — the doings of the great, in 
modern recensions of the Namas of 
the Mughalemperors 

It 1s always hard to identify 
exactly what a politician has actually 
done the precise nature of their res- 
ponsibility forcertain actions, letalone 
for the consequences of these actions, 
1s maddeningly difficult to determine 
The relationship between an indivi- 
dual politician and their deeds or acts 
is much less clear than that between, 
say, a writer and his or her literary out- 
put—asymptom of what PN Furbank 
has called 'the profound inauthen- 
ticity ofthe political life ’ In the face of 
this. political broeraphv can often fall 


off into a form of gossip and decorated 
rumour, a higher journalism It tries 
to guard against this by recurring to 
‘sources’ — documentary evidence, 
written or oral, that seek to clinch the 
link between the biographical subject 
and a particular act, event, or policy 


B. even when available in full- 
text form, sources cannot really solve 
the problem A biographer certainly 
needs to be able to determine the inten- 
tions behind a particular action or 
policy, but he or she needs also to 
grasp the relationship between the 
intention and the action, as well as to 
judge the nature of the consequences 
produced by the action Only when 
this circuit 1s complete, can we get 
some sense of the responsibility or 
otherwise that a politician may bear 
for a particular situation To achieve 
this, beyond access to sources, the 
biographer needs a sure interpreta- 
tive grip over the political and histor1- 
cal field about which they are writing 
— a sense of the broader causalities 
thatsurround their chosen subject 

There 1s little doubt that 
Mrs Gandhi believed sincerely in 
what she was doing In this utter 
self-conviction, she was akin to 
Mrs Thatcher Both shared an obses- 
sion with national sovereignty (for 
Mrs Thatcher, Europe was a threat, 
for Mrs Gandhi, it was the world), 
both, in their ability to create material 
bases of political support, showed a 
consummate understanding of their 
political worlds (Mrs Gandhi drew 
thelow and poorby givingthem mate- 
rial protections, Mrs Thatchercreated 
an electoral base for herself by creat- 
inganew class of petty property own- 
ers), and both had an outstanding 
ability to project their image But 
sincerity and self-conviction do not 
explain why politicians do what they 
do they precisely are part of what 
needs explanation 
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Books 


IN her moving memoiron Kashmir (The Tiger Ladies 
A Memoir of Kashmir, Headline Books, 2002), Sudha 
Koul describes the women of Kashmir as ‘Tiger 
Ladies’ She follows these Tiger Ladies in their daily 
routines, and describes Dhanna, her grandmother 

‘One night Dhanna has a dream and she 1s told 
what she has to do to keep herchildren So she goes to 
the village of her ancestors She finds a well at least 
nine-men deep and it 1s near her mother's house Once 
amonth she goes to the well at midnight, unties the two 
tightly woven braids of hair that start just above the 
nape of he: neck With her fingers she pries open the 
strands until her hair, crimped by weeklong braiding, 
falls loosely abouther shoulders Then she takes a bath 

‘She draws the water herself, lowering the well 
post with the bucket dangling at the end into the cold, 
silent well Then, slowly she pulls out the water, and 
in the dark she can hear the reassuring licks of the 
water 1n the bucket as ıt comes to rest on the grass 
beside her This she does for one year, bathing through 
the seasons, gritting her teeth as the Himalayan winter 
approaches, glad that her ritual is a monthly, nota daily 
one If she had to do itevery day, she would 

‘She says, “When you have to do something, 
you doit” ’ 

You do of course, and 1f you are a woman, and 
doing something that is not easy, or sanctioned for 
you, you find ways of doing it that may be devious, or 
secret, such that the mere act of doing what you have 
to do becomes heroic. Rashsundari Debi taught her- 
self to read and write in secret — inspired by watching 
her husband read, this young wife turned every avail- 
able space to advantage in her projectto read and write 
The result was her life story, Amar Jiban, recently trans- 
lated into English (Words to Win The Making of Amar 
Jiban, a Modern Autobiography by Tanika Sarkar, Kalı 
for Women, 2000) Binodini Dasi, well-known actress 
on the Bengali stage in the early twentieth century, 


wrote two autobiographical accounts, Amar Katha and 
Amar Abinetri Jiban (translated into English by Rimli 
Bhattacharya), the latter describing her long relation- 
ship with Bengali theatre Not only was Binodini's 
work and career exceptional, but she herself was 
an unusual woman, but much of the time, as Rimli 
Bhattacharya points out, her insights into theatre his- 
tory arerelegatedto the footnotes of history, ratherthan 
forming its substance Pandita Ramabai, so central to 
questioning Brahminical patriarchy 1n Maharashtra, 
suffered the same fate and it ıs in her carefully written 
accounts of high caste Hindu women that we begin to 
see some insights into what she had totackle 
Women’s autobiographies, memoirs, first person 
narratives have become an important genre of writing 
and publishing ın recent times Many such accounts 
have existed for years, but are only now being pub- 
lished, or translated, while there are others that are 
being reissued because ofthe renewed interest in these 
writings as presenting an alternative view of history 
Among the available ones are Lakshmibai Tilak's, 
I Follow After (Oxford), Hemabati Sen's memoir 
(Roh), Manikuntala Sen’s account of her years as a 
leftist (Stree), and more recently, Dalit writer Urmila 
Pawar’s autobiography, as well as Faustina Bama’s 
thinly veiled autobiographical novel, Karruku 
Virtually all autobiographical accounts by 
women describe how difficult they find the act of writ- 
ing Thisisn’t something specific to women of course, 
for writing may be difficult for anyone, but 1n many 
ways, it 15 symptomatic of the condition of women 
Leisure and the space to write are difficult to find in 
the daily grind of hfe, and if these spaces are available, 
then the act of writing itself 1s derided — for after all, 
women are often asked, what will you write? WHY 
do you want to write? The Hindi writer, Rajee Seth, 
describes a story in which both the protagonists, hus- 
band and wife, have been lovers of writing 1n their 
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earlier lives Marriage changes all that ıt remains all 
right for the man to pursue his interest, but the woman 
must subsume herself in datly tasks And one day, she 
makes the final rebellion she piles up all her writing 
in the aangan of their home, and turns it into acrisply 
burning bonfne The Malyalam writer, Chandrika, has 
a different take on this 1n her story, the woman waits 
for her son and husband to leave for school and work 
And then, while bathing, inspiration comes to her She 
rushes out and pens afew lines, returns to her bath, con- 
tinues in the small spaces of time she manages to find 
in the day and then, just as she 1s penning the last line, 
she spies hertwo men returning, and quickly, she shreds 
her beautifully crafted poem and throws it away 

Itisn't only that women hesitate about the act of 
writing their lives It's also that they do not often 
have the language, or cannot find the words, or indeed 
the courage to say what they have to Urmila Pawar 
describes how when shebeganto write and addressed 
the ıssue of sexuality, she found it very difficult to deal 
with people around her It was as 1f she had betrayed 
something or someone 

Perhaps this is why so many of women's f11st per- 
son accounts deal not with their own lives and feelings, 
but with those of husbands, and sons And many others, 
such as Bama’s Karukku, are disguised as fiction 

There are also some issues that remain taboo 
Sexuality, 1s certainly one of them, and also, as 
Nabaneeta Deb Sen will tell you, humour Women 
aren’t supposed to make fun of anyone, least of all 
themselves, and certainly not their relatives It 1s 
interesting that while the language that men routinely 
use 1s full of words that are inherently sexist and 
demean women, the language available to women — o1 
the language that they choose to use — should be so full 
of restraint Speaking of sex 1s much more difficult 
Nayantara Sahgal’s correspondence with Mangat 
Rat in Relationship is remarkably restrained for an 
exchange of letters between two people who were 
obviously lovers It 1s not that the letters themselves 
are restrained, but just that the author chose to exer- 
cise restraint in their selection Would a man have 
felt constrained to have done the same thing? It’s 
difficult to say 

But whats clear 1s that it takes not only a tremen- 
dous amount of courage for women to approach the 
act of writing about their lives — trained as they are to 
believe that these lives are worth little — and in doing 
so, to focus on themselves And itis in this context that 
the description of the quotidian tasks, the minutiae of 
life. become trulv imnortant. and ves sometimes even 


heroic Imagine a woman bathing at the village well 
under the stars once a month fora whole year, through 
the 1cy cold winter of Kashmir, only to keepa vow not 
for herself, but for someone else If this is not being a 
woman of substance, what 1s? Imagine a woman 
entering the male domain of theatre and making a 
mark for herself Or a housewife finding moments 
when she can hide and teach herself to read — and teach 
other women alongside as well 

And these small acts of heroism, significant 
though they are, are available only to those women who 
have the luxury of education, and who can write For 
others, it 1s difficult to find both words and spaces 
Thankfully, because there now exists a hospitable 
environment ın which women can and do actually 
write, and their writings are received well, and read, 
this acts as an encouragement to others who may wish 
to write but do not have the means to In recent years, 
some effort has been put into recording the stories 
of women on the margins of society, who have been 
unable to take up the pen, but who do have the words 
The story of Viramma, a Tamil Dalit woman, recorded 
and told by Jean Luc and Josiane Racine (Viramma) 
stands out as an important example, as does the story 
of tribal activist Jaanu, as told to Bhaskaran 

It 1s not only in India that readers are beginning 
to open up to the world of autobiographical narratives 
by women Across our borders, in Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and Sri Lanka too one sees a proliferation of pei- 
sonal narratives of women, both trom the early part of 
the twentieth century and some more contemporary 
ones From Pakistan comes a notable book, The Mak- 
ing of a Modern Muslim Woman the Memoirs of 
Begum Khurshid Mirza, which recounts the setting up 
of women’s schools and colleges in Aligarh and the 
fortunes of one of the foremost Muslim families 1n 
Delhiand Aligarh, and later in Pakistan 

Whetherthe scale ofthese stories is smallorlarge, 
whether they tell of themselves or their men and their 
families, or whether they recount their times, they're 
an important source of mapping not only the status of 
women, but of gaining insights of a somewhat diffei- 
ent nature from those that are available, into the lives 
andtimes ofthese women and theirfamilies There'sa 
rich seam there waiting to be explored, so one hopes 
in the future that we see many more such accounts, by 
women from all backgrounds and classes and further, 
that they will soon form part of our curricula and our 
teaching 
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Comment 


The market: medium, message, everything 


THE question to ask ıs, do newspapers have an obli- 
gation to deliver the news to you? Tradition built up 
over the last couple of centuries tells us that the answer 
is ‘yes’, and in fact it's mildly shocking to even con- 
sider that there might be another answer And yet these 
days, newspapers in India — especially the old lady her- 
self, the Times of [India — are raising that very question 
and forcing us to answer it 

What’s happened here? Simple the management 
at the Times now looks at their newspaper from an 
entirely different perspective than they used to, than 
we readers are used to This ıs clear to us from the look 
and feel of the paper, but the management has also 
explicitly said so, behaved so They see the paper as a 
product, one that earns money for its manufacturer like 
any other product Being what 1t1s, anewspaper, it will 
earn money most efficiently when it 1s best able to 
deliver an audience to its advertisers Therefore, such 
delivery becomesthe raison d'etre ofthe newspaper 

You consider a newspaper 1n that stark light, 
andeverything aboutthe Times these days starts mak- 
ing sense Or some kind of sense What goes into the 
paper 1s what will draw and keep an audience Simple 
Thenews? That's incidental, even irrelevant 


+ A modified version of this essay appears in The Rape of News 
[Froo Ranks farthcomino 


This tends to offend a lot of people, but strictly, 
why? There’s no God-given law that says newspapers 
must supply news If] decide to printa pamphlet filled 
entirely with lies, if I call it a newspaper, 1f there are 
people out there willing to buy it to the extent that I can 
attract advertisers and make piles of money — why 
should I not dot? In fact, there 1s the entire tabloid press 
in the UK and the US that, arguably, does just that It 
prints lies, at least most of the time What's more, the 
tabloids comfortably outsell the more ‘respectable’ 
newspapers that focus on news In India, the Times 
has discovered a formula that makes money by the 
bucketful Ifnews 1s a tiny, unimportant variable in that 
formula, why should the managementat the Times lose 
sleep over that? Only because some of us are offended? 

You think this 1s a cynical view of the press? You 
think the press has a ‘duty’ to the public, arole to play in 
a vibrant democracy? Well, I think so too But the suc- 
cess of the Times formula forces me to understand that 
my notion of this role 1s hardly universally held It may 
actually be a more ‘natural’ idea, 1n some sense, that a 
newspaper exists to make money, period — like any other 
product Notforsome noble social purpose 

Yes, then ıt starts making sense 

I remember the morning that the Sunday Times 
of India arrived at my door with its entire front and back 
pages blank. devoid of news No, it was not the return 
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of the censor we knew and adored during Indira Gan- 
dhi’s Emergency It was an ad — one more ad — for one 
of the dotcoms that were then popping up like weeds 

Now as ads go, this was certainly an effective one 
You noticed it In fact, you couldn't help noticing it 
That I remember it years later ts itself testimony to its 
effectiveness Buttoacertain sort of Times reader, and 
Isuppose Iam one, this was one more nail in the coffin 
of anewspaper we once respected Each nail has been 
greeted with wails and protests, some in the form of 
anguished letters to the editor But each nail has been 
uneriingly hammered in anyway The result 1s that 
the Times 1s today a paper that those who knew it 
evenadecadeago would recognize only with difficulty 
But it 1s also today a paper that 1s clearly a lucrative 
Success 

All of which 1s broadly OK All of us move and 
evolveasthe years roll by, and the Times of India need 
be no exception But consider what we have lost as it 
has evolved 

The enttre op-ed page was killed off Just like that 
The bloodshed spilled over onto the edit page Where 
once we had a ‘Current Topics’ section of brief musings 
to provoke some thought, there 1s now adaily interview 
A space for a second, shorter opinion piece vanished, 
taken over by adaily ‘Speaking Tree’ column on spiri- 
tual issues Space for letters 1s slashed, now allowing 
for only two or three short ones The main centre artı- 
cle 1s now the only spot 1n India's largest newspaper 
forcomment, opinion and analysis 

It doesn't stop at the edit/op-ed pages Across 
the board, on every page, hard news 1s more and more 
anendangered species I’ ve lost count of how often the 
front page has had reports singing the virtues of the 
search engine, or the email service, on the Times’ own 
dotcom site — presented as 1f such virtues were news 
For weeks in 2000, a box in the middle ofthe front page 
urged you to take the search challenge the Times' 
engine against Yahoo (Do you really care 1f Yahoo 
comes off second best in a search for ‘Lara Dutta'?) 
The visits of minor music celebrities to the Times’ own 
music store in Bombay also turn into news And there 
1s the obligatory, if always meaningless, Net poll So 
every day, you can wake up to find out what percent- 
age of mouse jockeys have visited the Times website 
to click ‘Yes’, ‘No’, or ‘I’m too boring to know’, to 
some inconsequential question 

And the ads If the front page fake was unusual, 
there are full page ads nearly every day foreverything 
from mobile phone services to cars Not that full page 
ads are inherently repulsive, but six 1n one 20 page 


paper? Sometimes ina row? Besides, every other page 
1s also plastered with ads So much so, you are left to 
search for real news, hoping that when you find it, it 
won'tturnoutto be an ode toa search engine 

And be still my thumping heart, I haven't even 
mentioned Bombay Times (or Pune Times, or Delhi 
Times, you get the picture) As a grab-bag of gossip, 
fashion, agony-aunting and shots of cleavage and 
bikinis, this supplement 1s unsurpassed Which 1s 
good, because even thinking of what might surpass it 
gives me a headache 

Being the largest, the Times has driven most other 
papers 1n the country in the same direction So the 
Indian press 1s now a steadily growing menu of gossip, 
internet polls and fluffy supplements Actual news gets 
harder and harder to find (Maybe that's why we need 
to beeducated aboutthe search engine) The few news- 
papers that still live up to the word are dismissed as 
stodgy and unattractive Calcutta's Statesman is one, 
and sure enough, it 15 regularly referred to as India's 
worst newspaper 

Maybe, but at least 1t still offers news, not 
searches and clickable inanity. Last time I checked, 
anyway Maybe ıt has also changed 

Given this long litany, you hardly need be 
surprised by recent revelations, first in Business 
Standard (2003) and then Mid-Day (2004), about 
what’s been an open secret fora while how the Times 
charges to place ‘news’ On 11 May 2004, Mid-Day 
actually printed what amounted to a rate card for 
the Bombay Times For example pony up just over 
Rs 300,000, and you can get a 240 sq cm ‘front page 
window’ for whatever you want publicized Includ- 
ing yourself 

The Times did noteven bother to contest, letalone 
deny, Mid-Day’s article But the real surprise, though 
perhaps that need not be one either, was how Shobha 
De, undoubtedly India’s best-known columnist these 
days, reacted Charging for news space like this, she 
told Mid-Day, 1s a ‘courageous and path-breaking 
decision legitimate and transparent ’ What’s more, 
she prohounced that ‘this 1s the trend of Journalism for 
the coming years ' 

Which brings us full circle people have started 
to look at newspapers differently, journalism dif- 
ferently If you gasp at the thought that paying to be 
written about 1s ‘the trend of journalism’, no less a 
person than Ms De thinks it 15 fine “Courageous and 
path-breaking', even Just one more way for the paper 
to make money Maybe it’s you who needs to recon- 
sider your ideas about the press 
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So where does all this leave us? 

Before you are persuaded that this entire essay 
is a futile lament about our newspapers, let me make a 
small point No doubt all the changes F ve touched on 
are driven by the urge to corner the market (In fact, 
Times editors ın each city are no more called, as they 
used to be, Resident Editors In Bombay, the lady in 
charge is the *Editor- Mumbai Market’ ) No doubt the 
publishers want to make their profits as any other busi- 
nessesdo All of which is fairenough 

Except that the press is not quite like other busi- 
nesses Ín a functioning society, a strong democracy, 
weenvisage arole forthe press It must informand pro- 
tect us, expose those who subvert democracy, ask the 
questions that must be asked to keep a society thriv- 
ing This 1s why our Constitution, and others around 
the world, guarantees the press its freedom 

It does not, you will note, guarantee businesses 
their profits 

So when newspapers abdicate that role, their 
1esponsibility to deliver the news, and turn instead to 
films and fashion, we might all worry alittle Because 
you could aigue that that will only hasten us towards 
anarchy 

Driving in Orissa once, my travelling compan- 
10n and I were chatting about the situation of that some- 
times desperate state The devastating cyclone in 1999, 
the poverty, the apathy of successive governments that 
stretches beyond party boundaries, the state of the press 
and more Musing about that last point, he asked idly 
(I was the journalist, after all) Is there any arm of the 
press, anywhere in the country, that analyses and then 
follows through on issues? That goes beyond just 
reporting an incident and moving onto the next? 

He wondered, because he had been going overa 
short list of celebrated crimes 1n the last several years 
Whatever happened to the murder of Jessica Lal? The 
cash-filled suitcase that Harshad Mehta claimed to 
have handed to then-Prime Minister Narasimha Rao? 
The proceedings against various Advanis, Thackerays 
and Uma Bharatis for the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid? The glaring absence of any action against 
some of those very people for their roles in rioting 
after 1992? The travesty of Justice that victims of the 
violence in Gujarat in 2002 have had to live with? Why 
did the havala case meander into nothing despite dia- 
ries full of as much evidence of corruption as you are 
ever likely to get? Why has the Bombay bomb blasts 
case dragged on for a decade now, who will account 
for the lives of those incarcerated all these years who 
will be found innocent? What about Sukh Ram and his 


bedsheets full of bundles of cash, millions of rupees 
worth? In fact, what about the vast scandal about 
1elief material forthe Orissa cyclone? 

We read abouteach of these when they happened, 
but rarely, or never, since No wonder Sukh Ram is 
still a powerful politician, even widely respected, ın 
Himachal Pradesh. No wonder Advani spent years as 
ourHome Minister, in charge of administering the very 
law and order he helped grind into the dust of that 
mosque in December 1992 No wonder Harshad Mehta 
wrote avidly-read columns and Narasimha Rao writes 
bestsellers 

And no wonder I could only reply *No' to my 
Orissa travel-mate's questions If we had a press less 
obsessed with Net polls, perhaps the Advanis, Raos, 
Sukh Rams and Thackerays would at least be facing 
thetrialsthey have so deftly side-stepped 

Editois, whether in the Mumbai Market or 
elsewhere, might give that athought ForIstill believe 
there 1s a role tor the press, and in a democracy, 1t 1s 
a vital one Amartya Sen has repeatedly made the 
point that great famines don’t happen in democracies 
That’s because a vigilant and free press keeps gov- 
ernment machinery working to head off, or mitigate, 
disaster 

Only, I worry it may not be able to do that too 
much longer Because whatif Shobha Deis right about 
the ‘trend in journalism in the coming years’? 


Dilip D'Souza 


Spinning a nation: 
Margarete Bourke-White’s Gandhi 


UNLIKE the French Revolution the dawning of Indian 
independence wasa visual spectacle While the move- 
ment gathered significance because of leaders who 
shouldered the responsibility of creating the idea of 
modern India, its final phase acquired an epochal 1epu- 
tation mainly because of the iconic photography which 
narrated its course—the final culmination a tie between 
victory and vice bafflingly represented by 15 August 
1947 and 30 January 1948 

Like so many surprises of that era the most pho- 
togenic man in the leadership of the national movement 
was also its tallest leader, one who reinvented the 
national struggle for self-rule complete with a new 
dress code in which the top: replaced the imperial 
crown and became the unexpected prop in the photo- 
graphic portraits of the era 
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It was the camera that gave the Indian national 
movement a greater profile than the French Revolu- 
tton in the Third World It was this modern equipment 
whose presentation techniques made a movementcriti- 
cal of modern colonialism appear appreciative of the 
modern eia. As a result, the Third World experienced 
its frst bout of political modernisation by witnessing 
Indiaattain independence Perhaps that is why, despite 
alanguage imbued with ecological living, eastern wis- 
dom and pious existence, Gandhi's movement did not 
appear like one that would take India back to the pre- 
Christian e1a after its formal separation from the colo- 
nial superstructure Of course, the western-trained 
leadership of the movement helped ensure that India 
would strive in the modern way of life at its own free 
will atte: the departure of the colonial masters But, 
alongside fiee India's modern European roots it was 
the definitive public photographic campaigns launched 
by the visual Columbuses like Margarete Bourke- 
White that were ultimately responsible for spreading 
the message that traditional India had reconciled with 
modernity It was not a relation of antipathy, it was 
more atelation in sympathy with each other 

The position of Christianity vis a vis the modern 
western nation-state comes to mind when India's 
traditionalism is juxtaposed against its modern statist 
urgings Thecomparison of Gandhi with Christ did not 
materialise out of thin air, it drew on the benign 
iconisation of that great man in frame after frame of 
the Indian freedom struggle Arguably the western 
notion of struggle tor freedom 1s depicted through a 
tiesome and sometimes vigorous movement best 
represented by the image of Liberty leading the agı- 
tating masses This was markedly different from the 
iconic representation of Jesus who appeared as the 
apogee of worldly strength even when the political 
threat that he represented to the established authorities 





lay in the 1con’s ability to portray sorrow and anguish 
for the fallen of the mankind through his gracetul tole- 
rance of extreme physical pain To the western gaze, 
non-violence 1s an attribute best represented by the Son 
of God who won the war despite having lost the battle 

Gandhi’s widespread interaction with the west- 
ern masses and leadership from a position of moral 
authority demarcated him from the conventional west- 
ern image of a revolutionary leader a la Lenin He dis- 
armed opposition to his leadership and the emergence 
ofaself-ruled India which he believed was inevitable, 
by distancing himself fiom the manner in which the 
modern western idea of leadership had been framed by 
the other great transformative event of the 20th cen- 
tury the Russian Revolution But Gandhi was notalone 
in the creation of this image of benign leadership His 
conscious efforts towards that end were buttiessed by 
sympathetic friends like Einstein and other western 
admirers who saw in his case of non-aggressive asser- 
tion of the free spirit aredux of the efforts of a Christ 

Margarete Bourke-White's photographic tieat- 
ment of the “Father of the Nation’ shows that somewhere 
deep down the modern soul 1s continually seatching for 
its roots in the lap of its traditional past Hei portraits 
reveal that the Indian freedom struggle was not an 
expression of dichotomy between modernity and tradi- 
tion It was through these meanings that the black and 
white portraits of Gandhi became as much a testimony 
to his distinctive approach to ‘self-rule’ as revealing the 
similarity this essentially modern radical had with his 
age In her black and white images, Gandhi's world 
appears similar to the image of a philosopher in the 
western imagination His notion of science, as signified 
by the larger than life spinning wheel, becameemblema- 
tic of the western striving forthe scientific spirit 

These seemingly uncoded images apparently 
came fiom a totally different school conceining India 
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1mageries of poverty, hunger, and life under the Raj 
Even as Gandhi's benign posture and moral politics 
reminded them of their own cultural roots, the simple 
technology of his spinning wheel proved reminiscent 
of the rudimentary technology with which they began 
their modern journey Inthe photographic space, there- 
fore, the western gaze discovered the similarities bet- 
ween them and Gandhi without the block of alienation 
that had marked liberal democratic West’s relation with 
political change elsewhere, both before and after 1947 
Bourke-White’s cross-legged Gandhi on the floor 
does not merely reify the ‘struggle for independence’, 
it15 also a well-articulated statement regarding the sta- 
tus of India’s political culture and its future course of 
evolution Here we find Gandhi not only engrossed in 
his contemplation regarding India’s future, we in fact 
see aman 1n total control of both the photographic space 
and the ‘real’ world which the photographer stencilled 
He 1s not the typical Indian mendicant oblivious of the 
(in)anitmate world around him, nor ts he the cloistered 
Christian monk busy in bridging the gap between God 
and His man Instead, here we find a leader sitting in 
an organised environment — the obedient charkha 
observing its master, the furniture arranged to elimi- 
nate even the slightest indication of indiscipline and 
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disarray and the subject's disdain for the flashbulb 
Where else can one find such measured appropriation 
oftechnology in both its modern complexity and non- 
modern otherness alongside the resolution of religion 
and politics butin the ‘self’ ofa modern saint 

Yes, thatis what Gandhi was a man in control of 
his world which often failed to interpret his work in 
all its diverse manifestations The photograph by 
Margarete Bourke-White that constitutes the subject 
of this meditation helps the audience read the narra- 
tive of the private world ofthe most public man of his 
age in all its political context complete with prophe- 
cies regarding the future It is here that one finds the 
gene pool of modern post-colonial India, the propo- 
nents and opponents of Gandhr's India that inhabit us 
Itis also the story of the concord and discord that erupts 
onthe skin of India, at times like the glow of good health 
and at others as the acne of a pubescent boy — all of 
which were so well balanced by the subject of the pho- 
tograph throughout his public career Needless to add, 
the subject here is so powerful thateven more than half 
a century later it drags its viewers into the frame and 
makes them a part of his project as if to tell us that the 
struggle is far from over 

Kallol Bhattacheryee 
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WHEN most magazines, journals and newspapers in 
India that carry a book reviews column maintain a 
calculated indifference towards a book titled Dalit 
Diary 1999-2003 Reflections on Apartheid in India, 
more so when such atitle comes from a publisher 
exclusively devoted to exploring caste-related issues, 
it was heartening to see Seminar feature a prompt 
review of the book, that too written by the journals 
consulting editor (Seminar 539, July 2004) That said, 
asthe publisher ofthe book, and as someone who 
engages with issues of caste politics, it becomes 
necessary for me to take issue with certain points the 
review raises 

Harsh Sethi begins his review by calling the 
author Chandra Bhan Prasad an ‘unapologetic 
sectarian ideologue’ Sosomeone who exclusively 
and stridently articulates a dalit perspective on issues 
of culture, society and politics inacontext of stringent 
and systematic dalit exclusion in a majority of urban 
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patronising tone While appearing to appreciate and 
tolerate an ‘outsider’ breaking into ‘theirranks’, Sethi 
puts Chandra Bhan firmly ‘in his place’ by labelling 
himasectarian He goes ontocall Chandra Bhan a 
Michael X and notan Uncle Tom Michael X? Sethi 
obviously meant Malcolm X, and the error 
presumably ıs inadvertent However, postponing 
Judgment on whether the error was inadvertent or was 
born out of ignorance, readers must reflect upon the 
copy-edited, proofed, printed word for what it means 
1n ajournal meant for the serious, reflective reader 
Suppose, just suppose, a dalit, say Chandra Bhan, had 
made the mistake of referring to Malcolm X as 
Michael X, what would the brahmanical upholders of 
meritocracy say in the context of sertous opposition to 
dalits seeking their share in various privately-held 
centres of mediocrity? 

To move on, Sethi writes atone point. ‘Heisa 
votary of extending reservation by caste into the 
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dalit entrepreneurs, favours Digvijay Singh’s Dalit 
Agenda and is willing to speak positively ofall 
individuals/gt oups/parties/and enterprises agreeable 
to move inthis direction ’ Sethi does not seem to have 
read the book carefully, nor does he seem familiar 
with the Bhopal Conference of 12-13 January 2002 
when the Bhopal Document was issued Atno point 
does Chandra Bhan Prasad talk simplistically of 
‘extending reservation by caste into the private 
sector’ as Sethi puts it On the contrary, Chandra 
Bhan’s framework, which found expression in the 
Bhopal Document, recognises the need for dalits, the 
state and civil society to go beyond the framework of 
resei vation, and usher in anew agenda that would 
ensure dalit presence in public institutions without 
talking the language of reservations For this 
Chandra Bhan draws from the policy of ‘diversity’, 
as followed by federal institutions and the private 
sector in the US, and discusses its implementation 
in India 

The foundations forthe Bhopal Document lay 
in a series of articles carried under the Dalit Diary 
column in The Pioneer between 4 February 2001 and 
8 April 2001, when ChandraBhan compared the 
situation that obtains in racism-torn US and castetsm- 
ridden India in terms of representation of social 
minorities in various public institutions (reproduced 
in the book, pp 100-125) This series impressedthe 
then Madhya Pradesh chief minister Digvijay Singh 
and led tothe Bhopal Conference There was nothing 
called ‘Digvijay Singh's Dalit Agenda’ as Sethi terms 
it After Chandra Bhan takes pains to demonstrate 
how IBM, Microsoft and Hollywood have ensured a 
significant presence of blacks and other social 
minorities without invoking the term affirmative 
action or reservation, ıt ıs sad that even an apparently 
sympathetic reader lıke Sethi wilfully 
musunder stands and misrepresents Chandra Bhan as 
“a votary of extending reservation by caste into the 
private sector ‘Then the final nail from Sethi 
Chandra Bhan ‘1s willing to speak positively of all 
individuals/groups/parties/and enterprises 
agreeable to move in this direction ’ Chandra Bhan is 
projected as so indiscriminate and desperate that he 
will goalong with anyone who agrees to his agenda 
Even if we presume that Chandra Bhan, and 
symptomatically a large section of excluded and 
mustepresented dalits, are indeed that desperate, what 
10le do the ostensibly sympathetic pro-dalit observers 
like Setht have indiiving them towards this 
desperation? 


Sethi, who seems to have reset vations over the 
use of the term apartheid to characterise the 
invisibilised discrimination against dalits, remarks 
that from the perspective ot ‘progressives’, Chandra 
Bhan ‘gets irritatingly personal — asking individuals ^ 
asto the numberoftheir dalit friends, whetherthey eat 
in dalit houses, hire dalitemployees, and so on ' Not 
ever having dalit friends nor having dalits on your 
dinner guest list ıs reflective of the apartheid that 
prevails in urban India Practitioners of 
untouchability might find it ‘irntatingly personal’, 
but those at the receiving end would simply see itas 
extremely political, and just call it ‘apartheid’, nota 
question of dalits not belonging to certain ‘social 
strata’ 

Towards the end of the review, Sethi collapses a 
set of writers under one presumed category of ‘dalit’ — 
VT Rayshekar, Kanchallaiah, Gopal Guru and 
Chandra Bhan Prasad Sethi and his readers must note 
that V T Rajshekar, editor of Dalit Voice 1snotadalit 
Heisan OBC of the powerful Shetty caste, though he 
edits a fortnightly that claims to be the voice of dalits 
As for Kancha Ilatah, he has always openly stated his 
non-dalitOBC identity In fact, his powerful book 
Why lam Nota Hindus subtitled ‘A Sudra Critique of 
Hindutva Philosophy, Culture and Political 
Economy’ Tonot know that VTR and Iaiah are not 
dalits, and that this 1s the cause for the essential 
rupture between Chandra Bhan’s and their positions— 
reflective of the larger contradictions and turf wars 
between dalits who suffer at the hands of OBCsin 
rural India—1s ona par with the reference to Michael 
Xearly on 

Drawing the attention of readets to the fact that ^4 
there are differences between Chandra Bhan’s 
position and arguments and those of YTR, Ilaiah and 
Gopal Guru, Sethinotes “Hopetully, this 1s reflective 
less of egotist turf battles and more a search foi 
autonomous dalit voices and politics ’ Why should he 
make such acomment? Why should he even suggest 
that these could be egotistic turf battles? Would he 
suggest that of the differences Partha Chatterjee has 
withAshis Nandy? Why such patronising 
condescension when it comes to these ‘outsiders’? 

Finally, the book underieview is subtitled 
‘Reflections on Apartheid in India’ and not 
‘Reflection on Apartheid in India’ 
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THE decision to constitute a think-tank, somewhat g 
randiosely named the National Advisory Committee, ‘to 
help and advise the government to carry forward in an 
effective and time-bound manner the commitments of 
the CMP (Common Minimum Programme) for the 
benefit of the people’ does not seem to have elicited a 
positive response Not because this body to advise 
Sonia Gandhi, head of the CMP coordination commit- 
tee, has been stacked with worthless cromes But, for 
at least one section of our intelligentsia, precisely 
because the think-tank consists of eminent experts 
and leaders of civil society, most enjoying an 1mpecca- 
ble reputation 

Why should a group of worthies agreeing to help 
in a worthwhile task generate criticism? Sagarika 
Ghose, writing in the Jndian Express, voices apprehen- 
sion that this move deprives civil society of its most 
articulate spokespersons If those whose duty it 1s to 
keep the government on its toes themselves become 
part of it, even if only in an advisory capacity, then who 
will keep up the pressure? Without quite ‘charging’ the 
members with having ‘sold out’, the argument is remi- 
niscent of the popular refrain of ‘co-option’ 

This, ın some ways, 1s ironic Normally, such 
debates are common within NGOs and social move- 
ments known for involvement in non-party political 
causes often placed in antagonism to the state Keen 
to maintain their ‘purity’ and fearful of the state *mis- 
using’ their ‘brand equity’ foressentially symbolic pur- 
poses, many individuals and organisations refuse to 
associate with official bodies, preferring to retain their 
independent status Such a stance opens them to a 
charge of shying away from responsibility It 1s thus 
surprising that this time around, when a few have 
agreed to run the gauntlet of official involvement, they 
should now be accused of letting down the larger cause 
Dammed if you do and dammed if not 

Itis notonly social activists/groupings who revel 
in such purist posturing The decision of the Left 
Front to extend support to the UPA government but 
not join it reflects a similar tension ‘Since we are not 
in a position to direct the affairs of government, why 
risk the odium of having to defend its "anti-people" 
policies ’ Even without subscribing to the Mohan 
Kumarmangalam thesis, 1s this not like enjoying power 
without the burden of responsibility? 

There are, however, more serious reservations 
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out, the NAC is not an informal body to advise the 
coordination committee constituted to oversee the 
CMP, but has been set up by the head of the coordina- 
tion committee with resources provided by the PMO 

Enough has already appeared about the ambiguous 
position of Sonia Gandhi in the current dispensation, 
about her being givenacabinet rank, and thus the ‘fears’ 
abouta dual centre of power This fear has not subsided, 
though fortunately the ‘unwise‘ proposal of the law 
munister to make official files available to Ms Gandhi 
has been scuttled So what exactly 1s the status of the 
NAC, and what is 1t expected to achieve? 

Earlier experience of advisory groups drawn 
from civil society and attached to line ministries has 
rarely been positive Notonly do these committees meet 
but infrequently, their views are usually disregarded 
Worse, the functioning of these groups — the drawing 
up of agendas, time kept aside for serious discussion, 
and so on — hardly inspires confidence All that seems 
to happen ts that some members gain proximity to offi- 
cials and politicians and can leverage this to subserve 
their personal agendas So, if it 1s to be business as 
usual, the NAC will be one more toothless tiger 

If, however, the presence of Sonia Gandhi invests 
the NAC with greater significance, we need to know 
more about how it will function and what its role will 
be In particular, care needs to be taken that ıt does not 
become a powerful lobby which usurps the legitimate 
functions of parliamentary committees whose business 
it 1s to ensure that ministries and their programmes 
function properly In parliamentary democracies, 
it is dangerous to undermine the political class and 
organisations 

Hopefully, the current rulers will be mindful of 
institutional and procedural niceties and, in their 
enthusiasm to vigorously pursue pro-people agendas 
with the aid of civil society, do not add to the existing 
cynicism about the political class Today we may be 
appreciative of the various members of the NAC, but 
what 1f, under another regime, we have another, more 
distasteful set? The BJP-NDA reliance on the RSS is 
no secret We should do nothing to legitimise such 
arrangements 

Nor should we jump the gun and focus only on 
the ‘worst case scenarios’ of institutional innovation 
In all fairness, one needs to give the NAC some time 
before deciding on its worthwhileness 
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Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 
industrial families in India. A trust that's been working since 1953 
to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhi Kali literally means "little flower', with people like you, we 
hope to repair the broken petals of thousands of such 


underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Nant tate? 


A special project of the K C Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakavi Bhushan Marg 
Mumbar - 400 001 Tel 22021031 Fax 22852441 





Yes |, would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kall’ like Shreya. Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1500 (@ Rs. 125 p.m.) In favour of K. C. 
Mahindra Education Trust for one year's education. Instead of one Nanhi kalt 1 would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for Years. 
Thank you. Ali donations are exempted under Section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. Space donated by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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NEWLY elected regimes routinely promise new 
beginnings, outline new priorities, announce time-lines 
for assessing performance, and demand patience and 
trust—in short, insist that they are seen and treated dif- 
ferently Simultaneously, they are savvy enough to 
remind citizens of accumulated problems, how the pre- 
vious regime (particularly rf it comprised of antago- 
nistic political parties) made ‘unwise’ commitments 
that need to be honoured and thus foregound the need 
for sacrifice 

Atthe dawn of independence, Jawaharlal Nehru 
promised a ‘tryst with destiny’ Years later, his daugh- 
ter talked of ‘garibi hatao’ Yet, even ın those suppo- 
sedly simpler times marked by a greater consensus on 
goals and values and lower cynicism about the chosen 
instrumentalities (parties/bureaucracy) of transforma- 
tion, societal needs and expectations far outstripped 
performance Nevertheless, despite continuing poverty 
and widespread social conflict, even the imposition 
of a national emergency (1975-77), public discourse 
remained imbued with a degree of optimism Revisit- 
ing ‘An Agenda for India’ (Seminar, July 1980) makes 
for instructive reading 

The mood in 2004 1s different With the recent 
Parliamentary elections turning 1n yet another mixed 
mandate and no single party or pre-poll alliance suc- 
ceeding in securing a majority, there is some apprehen- 
sion about the direction of public policy. But even as 
doubts persist about the stability/longevity of the cur- 
rent arrangement, a few elements seem clear—the need 
to firmly move away from policies and programmes 
which endanger social cohesion and peace and rethink 
the details ofthe reform process to make the economy 
more inclusive and caring even while striving for more 
rapid growth 

Capturing the new raj dharma 1s the Common 
Minimum Programme It not only promises greater 
social inclusion and equity (inter-personal, inter- 
regional) but higher growth through reworking prio- 
rities and involving more actors, particularly from 
civil society As a wish list, ıt is unexceptionable 
What is missing are details of the how, the pathway to 
desired change 


The problem 


Itis somewhat intriguing how routinely debates 
on change concentrate on the big picture, restate 
foundational principles as if this by itself would prove 
sufficient to ensure an otherwise evasive ‘political 
will’ Few analysts examine the details — both finan- 
cial and organizational — of programmes designed to 
meet desired social objectives Ever since India intro- 
duced economic reforms in the early nineties, partially 
removing the strangulating regime of controls and 
restrictions, increasing operating space for private 
capital and exploring external markets as a stimulus 
for growth — what schematically has been described 
as the liberalization, privatization and globalization 
model — there has been more heated debate on the 
merits or otherwise of the ideological shift than on 
procedures and instrumentalities 

Even though the earlier understanding about 
planning and state directed/controlled development 
has lost much of its sheen and private entrepreneurs 
are no longer regarded with suspicion, bureaucratic 
stranglehold remains secure Proposals to reduce or 
alter the role of the state — in fields ranging from the 
economic sectorsto health and education — get trapped 
inthe old state versus market discourse, more so when 
foreign capital or players are involved It1s disconcert- 
ing to see elements of both the Right and the Left rars- 
ing the bogey of elitism and imperialism with such 
alarming frequency Given the reliance of the UPA 
regime on the Left Front, such obduracy cannot be 
explained away as mere posturing 

It 1s crucial to not forget that the UPA constitu- 
ents and the Left Front received differential support 
from the poor and the marginalised Consequently, the 
Left’s insistence on redirecting public investment 
towards meeting the needs of the poor 1s well taken 
What remains unexplained 1s the dissonance between 
Left policies in states that it controls and what its 
advocates present as desirable nationally 

The paradox 1s that even as all proposals to free 
the market, deepen reforms and involve private 
players are resisted, demands to dramatically increase 
funding to neglected sectors — economic and social — 
continue to escalate Worse, the tendency of evading 


discussion on resource constraints and fiscal deficit, 
dismissing it as illusionary, 1s further buttressed by a 
refusal to advance concrete proposals to increase effi- 
ciency of resource use It 1s questionable whether a 
proliferation of coordination committees can create the 
needed political consensus to move forward 

Asimilar captivity to earlier modes of thinking and 
action seems prevalent in the spheres of education and 
culture Without minimising the need to move away 
from the BJP-NDA politics of social divisiveness, 
creating fiesh and deeper categories of inclusion and 
exclusion around ethnicity, caste and gender, 1s focus- 
ing primarily on ‘desaffronisation’ and ‘detoxification’ 
an adequate answer? The recently concluded Central 
Advisory Board on Education (CABE) meeting in 
mid-August remained mired in discussing the merits 
or otherwise of history textbooks and the need to weed 
out RSS sympathisers, spending far less energy on the 
need to revise guidelines for educational programmes 
currently too rigid in their formats to permit context 
specific modulation and address problems of quality 

Equally, take the heated but infructuous debate 
on reservations — whether quotas should be extended 
to the Muslim minority, caste-based reservations in 
the private sector, or women's reservation in Parlia- 
ment and legislatures Despite numerous studies on 
the efficacy or otherwise of our affirmative action 
programmes, attention remains firmly focused on a 
quota based solution and less on improving our train- 
ing programmes to enhance the competitiveness of 
thehitherto excluded 

Even as the first two estates of Indian democracy 
—the legislature and the executive — stand challenged, 
enjoying diminishing public support and legitimacy, 
the growing reliance on the other two pillars — judici- 
ary and media — to ensure performance 1s equally 
worrying Are constitutional authorities, with signifi- 
cant assistance from the media, now usurping the 
legitimate space of the legislature? Are we not push- 
ing essentially political problems into the domain of 
the judiciary and 1s this healthy for democratic func- 
tioning? It 1s difficult given the laws on contempt to 
closely scrutinise the working of the judiciary, but to 


not discern the growing influence of the corporate 
world on the media, the ‘studied’ upfronting of certain 
kinds of news and views, and thus treat the media at 
face value as a purveyor of truth, is naive 

The recent trend of involving civil society actors 
— NGOs and stakeholder groups — both due to a dis- 
trust of political parties and bureaucracy and partly 
because such 1s current global fashion in the planning 
and delivery of social sector programmes, also remains 
disappointing Is this because while we pay obeisance 
to form, setting up numerous advisory committees 
drawing 1n individuals from NGOs and social move- 
ments, on the ground there is little autonomy of action 
and voluntary groups continue to be treated as service 
delivery agencies ratherthan partners? Itequally needs 
to be admitted that civil society proposals on how to 
meet social objectives often remain limited to under- 
lying the need for greater participation and transpar- 
ency — setting up new committees and expert groups, 
only adding layers to an already bloated 1mplementa- 
tionchain 

Finally, the continued stonewalling of demands 
for transparency and accountability Relevant data 
and information either remains classified or much too 
difficult to obtain, despite the passage of freedom of 
information bills ın many states (not the Centre) The 
recent conflict over the sharing of river waters between 
Punjab and Haryana becomes difficultto comprehend, 
in part because data on the availability of waters 
remains classified 

Establishing new priorities and modes of deli- 
very and intervention thus constitutes a formidable 
challenge If creating consensus around the CMP 
represents one end of the spectrum, imagining and 
putting into operation structures of delivery and per- 
formance is another It is clear that we need to shed 
old shibboleths as also shift discussion on public 
choicesaway fromthe obsession with abstract, founda- 
tional principles Far too often a search for the best 
becomes an enemy of the good It is important at this 
stage to evolve workable and pragmatic solutions to 
some of our most pressing problems This issue of 
Seminar is asmall step in that direction 
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Tablet of fire 


PREM SHANKAR JHA 


THE Common Minimum Programme 
of the Congress-led United Progres- 
sive Alliance has become one of the 
most troubling documents of recent 
times No other declaration of policy 
by an Indian government has aroused 
such conflicting emotions, part alarm 
and parthope Andnoother document 
has threatened to split the country 
between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ 
quite as sharply as this one has done 
But why should it have done so? 
Isn’tityust another hastily drafted and 
vaguely worded compromise docu- 
ment put together by political parties 


with little 1n common but their quest 
for power? And 1f election manifes- 
toes are best forgotten after the elec- 
tions are over, as Manmohan Singh 
once said ina light-hearted moment in 
1991, why should the CMP not have 
been treated the same way once it had 
served its purpose? 

The answer is that while the 
CMP may have been conceived 1n 
haste, the issue 1t has soughtto address 
1s one that capitalist societies have 
been forced to confront ever since the 
birth of capitalism Put simply, it 1s the 
need to reconcile the interests of the 


— 


winners and losers 1n a society whose 
organizing principle 1s competition 
Failure to do this has in the past led to 
anarchy, rebellion and war In India 
this issue emerged with a new vigour 
in 1991 when the country abandoned 
the command economy of the previ- 
ous decades and opted to become a 
market-driven economy instead The 
conflict has become acute during the 
pastsix years of slow growth 

Thatis why the government has 
no intention of allowing the CMP to 
beforgotten President Abdul Kalam’s 
inaugural address to Parliament was 
only a slightly more elaborate and 
marginally modified repetition of its 
contents Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh followed it with a letter urging 


—--his ministers to observe the CMP in 


letter and spirit And Finance Minis- 
ter P Chidambaram described the 
contents of his budget as the first steps 
towards its implementation For bet- 
terorfor worse, the CMP has become 
the United Progressive Alliance's 
tabletoffire 


T. CMP has aroused alarm in cor- 
porate India because although ıt has 
shownritualobeisances towards secu- 
larism, communal harmony, womens’ 
rights and opportunities, dalits, Other 
Backward Classes and tribals, 1n its 
essence it 1s a powerful statement of 
economic policy Ithas come atacriti- 
cal moment for the country The 
economy ts poised at the edge of a 
boom, but it would take very little to 
make it falter That 1s the last thing 
India needs The stagnation that had 
gripped it ever since 1997 ended in 
June 2003 In the next nine months 
the share price index had risen from 
below 3,000 to a peak of over 6,100 
Industrial growth had risen from 5 2% 
a year earlier to 6 996 for 2003-4, 
scaling 9 6% in April. This had come 
on top of the best harvest 1n Irving 
memory 


As a result private investment 
has come back to life after a gap of 
seven years Since the last quarter of 
2003, there had been a public offer of 
new shares virtually every fortnight, 
and nearly all issues had been heavily 
oversubscribed All ofIndiatherefore 
breathed a sigh of relief and was look- 
ing forward to years of high GDP 
growth and an increase 1n the avail- 
ability of employment All that the 
government needed to do was to sus- 
tainthe gathering 1mpetus of growth 


B. instead of simply endorsing 
the quest for growth (and by 1mph- 
cation economic reforms) without 
qualification, the CMP has raised a 
second objective, that of social justice 
through redistribution Given India's 
past experience with a 'socialist pat- 
tern of society’ in which the govern- 
ment for decades curbed industrial 
growth in the name of equity through 
industrial licensing, and given the 
large body of ‘alternative’ literature on 
economic growth — ranging from the 
works of Paul Streeten, Mahbub-ul- 
Haq and Dudley Seers ın the seventies 
to the later work of Amartya Sen and 
Jean Dreze — that explicitly gives a 
higher priority to improving the qua- 
lity of life and generating employment 
than to GDP growth per se, corporate 
India could not be blamed for fear- 
ing that the two goals were 1ncom- 
patible and that 1f 1t came to a choice, 
the government would give priority to 
redistribution over growth When it 
was released,the Common Minimum 
Programme did very little to resolve 
the conflict Its central goals were 

* 'To preserve, protect and promote 
social harmony and to enforce the 
law without fear or favour to deal with 
all obscurantist and fundamentalist 
elements who seek to disturb social 
-amity and peace 

* To ensure that the economy grows 
at least 7-8% per year ın a sustained 


way and in a manner that generates 
employment so that each family 1s 
assured of a safe and viable livelihood 
* To enhance the welfare and well 
being of farmers and farm labour and 
assure a secure future for their fami- 
lies in every respect 

* To fully empower women politi- 
cally, educationally, economically 
andlegally 

* To provide for full equality of oppor- 
tunity particularly in education and 
employment for dalits, tribals, OBCs 
andreligious minorities 

* To unleash the creative energies 
of our entrepreneurs, businessmen, 
scientists, engineers and all other pro- 
fessionals and productive forces of 
Society 


N. only was unleashıng the crea- 
tive potential of India’s scientists 
and entrepreneurs, 16 encouraging 
the growth of the modern sector of the 
economy, placed last on the list, but 
the substance of the document was 
even more alarming For although it 
promised to raise the growth rate from 
the last five years’ average of 5% to 
between 7 and 8%, it said very little 
about how it would do so In sharp 
contrast, two-thirds of 1t was devoted 
to describing programmes designed to 
alleviate poverty and guarantee jobs 
under public programmes In particu- 
lar, 1t made precise commitments to 
double loans to agriculture, double 
expenditure on health and education 
and create an all-India rural employ- 
ment guarantee scheme that would 
cost Rs 68,000 crore over five years, 
but made only a vague commitmentto 
raising investment ın infrastructure 
The most serious lacuna in the 
CMP was a lack of balance between 
expenditure and revenue While the 
promises of added expenditure on 
health and education alone amounted 
to 3% of GDP, and the added expendi- 
ture on agriculture and employmentto 
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another 2%, there was no hint in the 
CMP as to how the government would 
increase the rate of savings in the 
economy by this amount to facilitate 
the necessary investment Everyone 
knew that the only sure way wastocut 
subsidies, but there was barely amen- 
tion of the subject in the CMP, other 
than a promise to submit a road map 
for cutting unproductive government 
expenditure within 90 days 

But even if the road map was 
successfully implemented and suc- 
ceeded in raising the rate of saving, it 
had already earmarked virtually the 
entire extra money for redistribution 
So where would the added investment 
inthe public sector and the infrasti uc- 
ture come from? 


T. other alarming feature of the 
CMP was its apparent readiness to 
1gnore the dismal experience of five 
decades of spending on health, educa- 
tron and rural development Rayiv 
Gandhi had warned the country in 
1985 that eighty-five paise inthe rupee 
was ending up in the pockets of inter- 
mediariesas aresult of graft and fraud 
Today, according to some estimates, 
the ratio has risen to 95% But the 
CMP did not make administrative 
reforma precondition to largerentitle- 
ments Instead, all of the additional 
money seemed to beearmarked forthe 
same discredited state government 
agencies that literally had swallowed 
millions of crores of plan funds in the 
past five decades without leaving a 
trace Nomention anywhere of giving 
a more prominent role to the private 
sector or of encouraging private in1- 
tiatives backed by public funds 

The common minimum pro- 
gramme also conveyed an impression 
that after ten years of loosening its 
stranglehold on the economy the 
Indian state was aboutto reverse direc- 
tion towards a command economy, 
once again It promised not only to 


make privatisation of public enter- 
prises the exception rather than the 
rule, but also to set up or revamp no 
fewer than nine government agencies 
and programmes to oversee the gov- 
ernment’s redistributive spending 


T. apprehensions raised by this 
seeming change of direction made 
the Sensex, the Bombay Stock 
Exchange’s share price index, drop 
by a thousand points, a drop of 17% 
between mid-May and the beginning 
of June Bond prices also crashed, 
causing interest rates to rise The 
volume of shares traded daily on the 
stock exchanges went down in June to 
barely two-thirds of what it had been 
in early May All over the country 
investors began to turn some of their 
assets 1nto cash, and waited to see 
whether the budget would redress 
the balance in favour of growth once 
again 

Corporate India's impatience 
with the Congress and the CMP was 
therefore understandable But its 
assumption that the latter was the 
product of an opportunistic political 
compromise could not have been 
more unfounded The elections had 
come at a crucial moment in India’s 
economic development for quite 
another reason In November 1996, 
industrial growth had collapsed from 
afour years sustained average of 10% 
per year to a mere 3% and remained 
at 5% or less for the next six years 
This slow growth in industry and the 
GDP virtually stopped the growth of 
employment in the organised sector 
And that had happened even while a 
revolution of rising expectations 
was occurring in the countryside, 
which could only be met by creating 
many more jobs in the non-farm sec- 
tor than ever before 

The statistics were alarming 
Between 1996 and 2003, employment 
in the organised sector had declined by 


13 million, whereas in asimilar period 
in the seventies and eighties ıt had 
risen by over four million Atthe same 
time, farm labourers and small 
landholders had withdrawn eight , 
million children between 1994 and 
2003 from the fields and sent them to 
school instead The majority had sent 
them to private schools and were 
somehow paying Rs50to 250a month 
to ensure that they got an education 
that included knowledge of English 
They were raising the resources by 
deliberately having fewer children 
Independentstudies by demographers 
had shown that as much as two thirds 
ofthe decline infertility 1n the nineties 
had occurred among illiterate women 
When questioned, this was the answer 
that they gave to the surveyors re 


A. over the country, desperation 
wastaking hold ofthe poor The grow- 
ing presure of jobseekers was relent- 
lessly lowering entry-point wages 
even for the fortunate few who were 
able to find jobs in the organised sec- 
tor Fortherest, the struggletosurvive 
had reached a critical point. This was 
reflected, at ts extremes in the rising 
spate of suicides among farmers For 
at the same time that industry got 
locked ın the grip of stagnation, the _} 
rains began to play truant with the 
farmers year after year Agricultural 
growth, which had averaged 4 2% a 
year from 1992-3 to 1996-7, fell to 
1 2% in the next five years Betrayed 
by a succession of droughts and a 
falling water tables, farmers who had 
sunkallthey owned intoa gamble with 
new seeds, new crops and an endless 
search for sub-soil water, began to 
commit suicide in growing numbers 
Very little of this came out in 
what was now an entirely urban and 
middle class oriented press and tele- 
vision. All that the media could see 
was the rising income in the cities, the. 
newly affluent professional classes, ` 


and the bounding profits of the new 
sectoisofthe economy That was how 
the BJP was misled into launching its 
Shining India campaign What it saw 
was the glittering new malls and multi- 
plex cinemas, and the plethora of new 
models of cars and other consumer 
durables on the market These hid the 
growing misery of the poor in both 
town and country 


T. Shining India campaign tore 
the scab off rural India's wound, and 
greatly magnified the anti-incum- 
bency vote against the NDA ın the 
states where ıt was 1n power For the 
Congress, which had steadily become 
the party of choice for the poor, there 
was no going back to the belief that 
growth and economic liberalisation 
would by themselves solve all of the 
problems of equity in the country 
Henceforth, economic reform would 
have to go hand in hand with measures 
to ensure that the benefits of growth 
reached the poor The Common Mini- 
mum Programme was born out of this 
understanding 

With its enshrining India has 
crossed a watershed The greatest 
virtue of its corrupt but highly sensi- 
tive democracy is that ıt has given 
early warning, time and again, of 
emerging challenges and crises That 
1s what the surprise results of 14 May 
did The clock cannot therefore be 
turned back The minimumchallenge 
before any future government will 
be to find an economic strategy that 
ensures greater equity even while it 
ensures growth 

Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh's government is fully aware 
ofthechallenge it faces On 8 July, in 
his budget speech, the Finance Min- 
ister P Chidambaram gave the coun- 
try its first inkling of how it intended 
to reconcile the two objectives 
Chidamabaram left no one in doubt 
thatthis wasa stopgap budget By the 


time Parliament passed it, almost half 
of the fiscal year would be over He, 
therefore, used ıt to make a statement 
of how the government intended to 
achieve. its twin, and seemingly 1rrec- 
oncilable, objectives 

By farits most important feature 
was that the budget did nothing to 
dampenthe spontaneous recovery that 
1s taking place in industry By April, 
industrial growth had risen to 9 6% 
With a large amount of private invest- 
ment in the pipeline, there was every 
reason to expect industrial growth to 
average between 8 and 9% at the very 
least Chidambaram did nothing to put 
abrakeonthe momentum of growth 


Q. thecontrary, he lowered import 
duties, lowered peak rates of domes- 
tic indirect tax making them converge 
on the VAT rate of 16%, raised the 
minimum exemption limit for the 
income tax to take account of inflation, 
closed a few loopholes in taxation and 
marginally increased the tax rate on 
services None of this was either 
unexpected ordestabilising “We had 
already discounted all of this 1n our 
calculations before the budget was 
presented,’ said industrialist Subodh 
Bhargava, a former president of the 
Confederation of Indian Industry 
Where Chidambaram broke 
new ground was in the plans he 
unveiled for the future He made it 
clear that while being committed to 
the United Progressive Alliance’s 
promises to provide water sanitation, 
education and health for all and to 
repair the neglect of agriculture, he 
would not be throwing money at the 
schemes and agencies that were 
entrusted with these goals He was 
fully aware that the problem in these 
areas was not a lack of money but 
neglect, a lack of accountability, and 
corruption Thus nearly all the sche- 
mes he announced involved merging 
several existing schemes to find the 


money and targeting them better at the 
intended beneficiaries 

The reform of administration 
that 1s needed to achieve this consoli- 
dation and improve the targeting of 
social services presents a daunting 
task, especially as most of the subjects 
— education, health and agriculture — 
fall within the purview of the state 
governments Chidambaram there- 
fore made itclearthat his government 
does not intend doing anything in a 
hurry Achieving these goals, he said, 
would take the full five years of the 
UPA’s term in office His decision not 
to rush into the Employment Guaran- 
tee Scheme till its past weaknesses had 
been thoroughly understood, and to 
merge the added investment in educa- 
tion with an enlarged midday meal 
programme, were examples of his 
innate fiscal conservatism 


Fus Chidambaram left no one 
in any doubt that the goal of generat- 
ing sufficientemployment could notbe 
achieved without stepping up the rate 
of industrial and agricultural growth 
Thisrequiredasharp increase in invest- 
mentto sustain the growth of demand 
in the economy Chidambaram made 
it clear that the government would 
stepup public investmentsharply, and 
would do so by reducing infructuous 
government expenditure, 1 e , the 
revenue (current account) deficit 

He paved the way for this by 
notifying, and thereby turning into 
law, an act of Parliament passed by the 
previous government that requires 
the central government to reduce the 
revenue deficit to zero by 2008-2009 
This, he said, would create ‘fiscal 
space’ amounting to 3% of GDP — the 
permissible fiscal deficit under the 
new law, to increase investment unde1 
the five-year plans The lion’s share of 
this would be devoted to upgrading 
and breaking bottlenecks 1n India's 
antiquated infrastructure 
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A close look at the budget esti- 
mates shows that thanks in part to 
reforms made by the previous govern- 
ment, both the revertae and fiscal defi- 
cits have come dówn by 196 The latter 
came down from 4 496 ofthe GDP for 
the central government in 2002-2003 
to 3 6% last year Chidambaram had 
vowed to bririg 1t down to 2 5% this 
year and a close look at the revenue 
and expenditure forecasts shows that 
were 1t not for the drought that now 
threatens the country, Chidambaram 
would have been well on track to ful- 
fil his promise Drought has made his 
task much more difficult, but 1f he 
can bring down the revenue deficit 
as he plans to, 1t will release around 
Rs 30,000 crore for investment ın 
infrastructure next year 


f. the coming years, success or fail- 
ure in the attempt to combine growth 
with equity will depend on whether or 
notthe economy can generate enough 
new jobs It 1s here that the team that 
Manmohan Singh has put together 
will face its greatest challenge The 
challenge will lie in persuading tts 
allies on the left that 1t 1s only rapid 
growth that can create the required 
number of jobs The clash between 
capitalist growth and equity that the 
left 1s so fond of citing exists largely 
in its imagination The controversy 
ovet this 1ssue should have ended in 
1991, but so far only a handful of 
economists have grasped the full 
implications of the data for labour 
productivity 1n the OECD countries 
from 1820 to 1970 published by the 
world famous statistician, Angus 
Maddison, in 1991 ; 
Correctly interpreted, they 
explain why the industrialised coun- 
tries never suffered from permanent 
(as opposed to trade cycle) unemploy- 
ment throughouttheir entire histories 
till the late seventies They also lay to 
rest the controversy over how to gene- 


rate employment — whether through 
‘gung ho’ growth or a ‘direct attack 
on poverty’ — that has bedevilled 
developing countries since 1971 
Maddison's data shows that the major 
industrialised countries suffered from 
constant, long-term, labour shortages 
and had to import vast numbers of 
Immigrants because labour produc- 
tivity 1n industry and agriculture al- 
ways grew by two-and-a-half to three 
times the productivity ın the service 
industries Asaresult, the ‘distribution 
and servicing’ of the output of the 
same number of workers in industry 
required the employment of many 
more workers in the services sector 


T. policy prescription that follows 
1s to ‘go hell for leather growth in 
industry and agriculture, employment 
wultake care of itself ’ That 1s exactly 
what happened between 1992 and 
1996 Although overall employment 
growth in the organised sector fell 
from over 296 per annum in the seven- 
ties and eighties to just 0 98% ın 
1993 to 2000, during the period 1992 
to 1997 there was, surprisingly, no 
increase in the number of job-seekers 
on the live register of unemployed 
The explanation ofthe mystery was a 
2% annual growth of employment in 
the organised private sector Unlike 
sarkari jobs which are already ser- 
vice sector Jobs, private sector emp- 
loyment growth ın the organised 
sector 1s fully matched by employ- 
ment growth in the tnorganised sec- 
tor, responsible for most of the output 
of the service sector 

Not long after he took charge, 
Manmohan Sigh remarked that ‘there 
can be no equity without growth ' 
Taken together, the Common Mını- 
mum Programme and the budget 
show that the UPA will try to turn this 
perception into policy One can only 
hope that the left will Join in the 
endeavour and allow it to succeed 
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THE common minimum programme 
of the 15-party United Progressive 
Alliance and its supporters among 
the left parties that was formally 
announced on 27 May contains a 
plethora of pronouncements with 
which few can have major disagree- 
ments The problem1s one of actually 
implementing the fine-sounding 
statements of intent It 1s often con- 
tended that political will 1s what 1s 
required to ensure proper implemen- 
tation of the well-intentioned schemes 
outlined in the CMP This is, however, 
only apart of the story 

Even if itis assumed that the cur- 
rent political leaderShip has the requi- 
site will to push through the delineated 
programmes, what ıs also necessary is 
a thorough overhaul of the delivery 
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mechanisms that exist at various lev- 
els of the Union, state and local gov- 
ernments This 1s easier said than 
done These delivery mechanisms 
are in the main decrepit, corrupt and 
unable to respond to popular aspi- 
rations To be fair, Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh evidently appreci- 
ates the nature of this constraint if 
his letter to all chief ministers in the 
country and his Independence Day 
speech are any indication 

The point 1s simple If only 15 
paise out of every rupee reaches the 
intended beneficiaries of develop- 
ment programmes — to go by Rajiv 
Gandhi's famous remark —no amount 
of money allocated through the budget 
orlargesse handed outby the Planning 
Commission can be effective in sig- 
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nificantly reducing the incidence of 
deprivation or inequality in Indian 
Society 

The formulation of a CMP had 
become inevitable inthe current phase 
of Indian politics — a phase that has 
witnessed fragmentation ofthe coun- 
try's polity necessitating the forma- 
tion of coalition governments More 
than just the CMP, what has become 
especially important 1s the ability of 
the largest constituent of the coalition 
— the Congress 1n the case of the UPA 
— to carry along smaller partners and 
supporting parties toensure relatively 
smooth governance 


f the Bharatıya Janata Party led 
National Democratic Alliance had at 
one stage as many as 24 constituents, 
not to mention the Telugu Desam 
Party supporting the coalition from 
outside, what 1s often not realized 1s 
the fact that the UPA comprisesno less 
than 14 relatively large and small poli- 
tical parties excluding the Congress 
These are the Rashtriya Janata Dal, the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, the 
Nationalist Congress Party, the Pattali 
»Makal Katchi, the Telengana Rash- 
tra Samithi, the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha, the Lok Janshakti Party, the 
Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam, the All India Majlis- 
E-Ittehadul Muslimeen, the People's 
Democratic Party, the Indian Union 
Muslim League, the Republican Party 
of India (Athawale), the Republican 
Party of India (Gava1) and the Kerala 
Congress (Joseph) 

Economic policies pursued by 
coalition governments should presu- 
mably be different from those devised 
by governments that are led by, or 
comprise, a single political party 
Economic policies of coalition gov- 
ernments should under most circum- 
stances not only reflect the diversity 
and heterogeneity of the combination 
of parties in the coalition, but also be 


the outcome of aconsensus among the 
various constituents However, this 
has not always been the case in India 
for a variety of reasons One is that a 
large party has dominated the coali- 
tion (the Congress in the UPA, the BJP 
in the NDA) A related factor is that 
most of the smaller constituents of the 
coalition rarely have acoherent econo- 
mic programme worth talking about 

Itisoften claimed that currently 
there 1s considerable consensus among 
contending political parties 1n the 
country — especially between the two 
largestparties in thecountry, the Cong- 
ress and the BJP — on the broad direc- 
tion of economic policies that have 
been followed by various Union gov- 
ernments since June 1991, the month 
the policies ofeconomic liberalization 
were introduced by Manmohan Singh 
when he became finance minister in 
the P V Narasimha Rao government 
This claim 1s, however, difficult to 
substantiate 


There was considerable confusion 
and chaos in the BJP-led NDA gov- 
ernment on the thrust and tenor of 
particular economic policy issues, 
including the efficacy of privatization, 
the role of foreign capital and the need 
toamend labour laws (to name three) 
Part of the chaos was a result of deep- 
rooted ideological differences among 
the disparate constituents of the NDA 
while some of 1t was a direct conse- 
quence of the compulsions of coali- 
tion politics 

This story 1s being repeated ın 
the UPA government Consider, for 
instance, the tussle between the Com- 
munists and the Congress on the desi- 
rability of increasing the sectoral caps 
on foreign direct investment in insur- 
ance, civil aviation and telecommuni- 
cations that was mooted by Finance 
Minister P Chidambaram ın his 
proposals for the Union budget for 
2004-05 presented on 8 July The left 


remains unconvinced by the logic put 
forward by Chidambaram for raising 
the sectoral FDI caps The finance 
minister has said that 1f 51 percent for- 


eigninvestmentis allowed 1n airports ` 


it should also be allowed in civil avia- 
tion, the Communists argue that majo- 
rity foreign holdings should not be 
allowed in erther case Chidambaram 
has said foreign investors already hold 
74 per cent in certain private telecom 
companies — that 1s, through foreign 
institutional investors and complex 
cross-holdings — and that his proposal 
would merely impart transparency to 
the situation prevailing 


I. most contentious issue 1n this 


context 1s the proposal to hike the 
FDI cap in the insurance sector The 
finance minister has argued that there 
1s little to differentiate between a cap 
of 26 per cent and one of 49 per cent 
for insurance companies, except that 
a higher cap would attract more for- 
eign investment The Communists 
have said they would not support any 
legislative amendment to this effect 
Curiously, so has the BJP and its 
opposition to the move has been 
articulated by none other than Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee himself This ıs a 
clear instance of opposition for the 
sake of opposition for sucha step may 
have been proposed by a BJP-led 
NDA government had it remained in 
power As for the left, the Communists 
have never been convinced of the need 
to have private investment — leave 
alone foreign investment — ın insur- 
ance companies in the first place 

It may be recalled that after the 
NDA came to power for the second 
time in October 1999, the Union gov- 
ernment was able to push through 
the bill to allow entry of the private 
sector into the insurance business 
Ironically, when Chidambaram as 
finance minister in the United Front 
government had introduced a similar 


billin 1997, the BJP had resisted it on 
grounds that the insurance business 
should be opened up initially only to 
private Indian firms and not foreign 

^ companies The Congress supported 
the BJP to amend laws governing the 
insurance industry, allowing Indian as 
well as foreign firms to enter an area 
that was earlier monopolized by two 
state-run corporations, the Life Insur- 
ance Corporation and the General 
Insurance Corporation Even 1n 1999, 
it was not as if there were no sections 
within the Sangh Parivar that were 
opposed to the insurance bill The 
Swadeshi Jagaran Manch (SJM) and 
the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh trade 
union (both closely affiliated to the 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) had 
(and continue to have) serious reser- 
vations on this score 


T. pulls and pressures of coalition 
politicsoneconomic decision-making 
have been starkly revealed on the issue 
of increasing the price of petroleum 
products Whereas the United Front 
government had dilly-dallied and 
agonized for months on end over such 
adecision in 1997, the Vajpayee gov- 
ernment too succumbed to pressure 
! from NDA constituents not to hike the 
price of petroleum products between 
March 1998 and April 1999. Even- 
tually, just before the BJP-led NDA 
coalition came to power for the second 
time in October 1999 — exactly a day 
after the last round of polling—thethen 
caretaker government of Vajpayee 
hiked the politically-sensitive price 
of diesel by a whopping 40 percent 
The story has been repeated all 
overagainin 2004 During the first six 
months of the current calendar year, 
oil refining and marketing companies 
did not increase domestic prices of 
petrol and diesel although world crude 
.. oul prices had shot through the roof — 
by over 30 per cent in this period 
Although the administered pricing 


mechanism had been done away with 
in April 2002, the Ministry of Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas arm-twisted 
public sectoroil companies notto hike 
prices although these companies are 
supposed to function autonomously 

The NDA government evidently did 
not want oil companies to increase the 
price of petroleum products in view of 
the impending general elections - not 
that ıt mattered very much in terms 
of influencing the electoral outcome 


l. was left to the UPA government to 
perform this politically unpopular 
chore and the price of transportation 
fuels — petrol and diesel — went up on 
twooccasions inJuly and August And 
not surprisingly, the left expressed its 
unhappiness The BJP, of course, had 
to play therole of anopposition party 
In private, however, representatives of 
all political parties concede that there 
1s little that Indian oil companies can 
do when faced with a sharp and sud- 
den rise in international oil prices 
World prices of crude oil and petro- 
leum products were ruling at record 
levels at the time of writing this arti- 
cle in mid-August It is no secret that 
the Indian economy 1s especially 
vulnerable to oil price shocks since the 
country imports close to three-fourth 
of its requirement of crude oil and 
petroleum products, much of it from 
the Middle Bast 

There has been a gradual con- 
vergence of political opinion on many 
economic issues cutting across party 
lines, notwithstanding the fact that this 
consensus among opposing parties 
and formations periodically breaks 
down, particularly on issues like pri- 
vatization, labour laws and foreign 
investment norms Within the Cong- 
ress and the BJPthere is internal diver- 
gence of opinion on these and other 
policy issues Thetwo major political 
formations that have been opposed to 
the broad direction of the so-called 


economic reforms, and not just its 
details, are the left, comprising mainly 
the two Communist parties, and the 
SJM, an offshootofthe RSS 


B.. the Communists and the SJM 
have had to compromise on economic 
policy issues because of overriding 
political compulsions While the left 
may not have liked the direction of 
economic policy formulated by the 
United Front government, it could not 
threaten to withdraw from the UF coa- 
lition since that would have meant 
helping either the BJP or the Congress 
A similar TINA (‘there 1s no alter- 
native’) factor had constrained the 
SJM in its opposition to the policies 
followed by the BJP-led NDA govern- 
ment Interestingly, the SJM heartily 
welcomed the UPA’s CMP soon after 
it was announced on 27 May The 
Marxists, despite their opposition to 
higher FDI caps 1n insurance, civil 
aviation and telecommunications 
and a lowering of the interest rate on 
deposits inthe Employees’ Provident 
Fund, have repeatedly asserted that 
they would do nothing to destabilize 
the UPA government 

Thus, a divergence of opinton 
on economic policy issues has more 
often taken place — and continues to 
take place ~ within political parties 
and therr ideological fraternities rather 
than merely among them Itcan, there- 
fore, be argued that instead of a genu- 
ine consensus on economic policy 
issues what we have 1s an illusion of 
consensus, on account of the fact that 
there are some similarities between 
the economic policy prescriptions 
espoused by the BJP and the Cong- 
ress At one stage, like the Congress, 
the BJP had claimed it had faith in 
“Gandhian socialism’ Subsequently, 
both rejected the ‘socialist’ policies 
that were put in place since the 1950s 
by India's first Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, although of late, 
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there are indications that the econo- 
mic programme of the Congress has 
veered distinctly leftwards 

Itıs a separate matter altogether 
that Nehru himself had advocated a 
‘mixed’ economy for India, one that 
he saw as incorporating the best ele- 
ments of both capitalism and social- 
ism Interestingly, even the NDA 
government's Finance Munister 
Jaswant Singh had sought to impart 
a ‘pro-farmer’ tilt to his policies and 
espoused the view that growth would 
be meaningless without equity — a tilt 
that came rather late in the day for the 
BJP and its coalition partners Both 
the BJP and the Congress agree that 
market forces do not work well in 
certain areas, especially social infra- 
structure, including elementary edu- 
cation and basic health care 


W.: the BJP and the Congress 
both loudly proclaim the virtues of 
economic liberalisation in public, 
there are ın fact deep differences of 
opinion within both political parties 
on the direction and pace of econo- 
mic reforms When it was the largest 
opposition party, the Congress felt 
obliged to criticize the NDA govern- 
ment's economic policies even if these 
were not substantially different from 
the policies that were pursued by the 
earlier Congress government headed 
by Narasimha Rao The BJPis behav- 
ing inexactly the same manner 

The fact of a political party 
opposing another's policies for the 
sake of opposition was earlier illus- 
trated by the turnaround in the BJP’s 
‘swadeshi’ rhetoric Before the party 
came to power in March 1998, it had 
asserted that the economic reforms 
process had not been sufficiently 
pro-Indian 'The BJP's slogan was 
‘reforming the reforms’, with the party 
arguing that reforms had been overly 
sensitive to the needs of foreign inves- 
tors and had failed to provide a level 


playing field for Indian industry The 
party’s pre-election manifesto had 
proclaimed an aim atan India ‘built by 
Indians, for Indians’ 


WW... ayear of coming to power, 
swadeshi was no longer the flavour of 
the month ın the BJP Since 1997, the 
balance of power within the Sangh 
Parivar clearly shifted in favour of 
the pro-liberalization section Seven 
years later, most economic analysts 
would agree that the NDA govern- 
ment’s economic policy thrust had 
not been substantially different from 
what a Congress government would 
have followed If anything, the BJP's 
economic policy thrust was more to 
the right than that of previous govern- 
ments With the electoral defeat of 
the NDA, the centre of the country's 
political economy had to inevitably 
shift leftwards and it has 

Those who perceive Manmohan 
Singh and Chidambaram as gung-ho 
liberalizers, individuals overly ena- 
moured of not just the virtues of free 
enterprise capitalism but also tts rele- 
vanceforthe Indian economy, may be 
abitoffthe mark Neither is exactly a 
flaming-red Communist Atthe same 
time, compulsions of coalition poli- 
tics have transformed them into left- 
of-centre social democrats Both not 
only have to coexist with Marxists, 
they have to necessarily attack the 
economic policies pursued by the 
NDA government, even 1f some of 
these policies are ideologically com- 
patible with their way of thinking 

Itis well known that Manmohan 
Singh had offered to put in his papers 
as deputy chairman of the Planning 
Commission after Rajiv Gandhi had 
derogatorily described the members 
of the commission as a ‘bunch of jok- 
ers’ This statement was subsequently 
dented but reportedly ıt took some per- 
suasion to convince Manmohan Singh 
that he should not insist on quitting 


Subsequently, he 1s believed to have 
thankfully accepted the post of secre- 
tary of the Geneva-based South Com- 
mission when an offer came from 
Kenneth Kaunda Its noteworthy that “ 
the current Planning Commission 
headed by Montek Singh Ahluwalia, 
the prime minister's close confidante, 
is packed with more heavy weights 
than in the recent past and is, therefore, 
likely to play a more proactive role in 
economic policy formulation 


ar 
B.. when he was with the South 
Commission and earlier ın the 1960s 
when he wrote Export Trends and 
Prospects for Self-Sustained Growth 
(Oxford University Press, 1964), 
Manmohan Singh hardly appeared 
enamoured of the prescriptions of the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund vis-a-vis developing 
counties Yet, this 1s the same person 
who tried valiantly to convince his 
political opponents that the IMF’s 
3D prescription of deflate, devalue 
and deregulate, was a bitter pill that 
was ‘necessary’ for the revival of the 
economy since the government had 
Just borrowed $5 billion from the Fund 
Even if he was unsuccessful in con- 
vincing his critics that he had not capi- 
tulatedtothe IMF, the subsequent years ^* 
saw him try and restore some of the 
savagecuts that had been madeto gov- 
ernment spending on the social sector 
In July 1991, this writer had 
interviewed Manmohan Singh forthe 
now-defunct Sunday magazine and 
asked him to react to those who were 
claiming a sudden transformation in 
his timid personality This is what he 
said ‘I don’t think it 1s at all true that 
Ihave been timid One day, when the 
country’s archives are prepared, peo- 
ple willknowthe truth What T’ m say- 
ing now 1s what I’ve been saying ever 
since I came into the government It , 
is true that I have lived within the sys- ^ 
tem and that I have not been success- 


ful in changing the system's thinking 
earlier Go through what I’ ve written 
in the Sixth Plan and Seventh Plan 
documents — I’m saying the same 
things even today Maybe I was not 
able to implement everything But 
then I was justasmallcog 

"When I came to the Finance 
Ministry in 1971, I wrote a paper 
called What To Do With Victory (that 
was when Indira Gandhi’s popu- 
larity was at its peak) I had written 
at that time that all these controls in 
the name of socialism would not lead 
to growth but would strangle the 
impulses for growth I had said that 
these controls would not reduce ne- 
qualities butincrease them Ihave not 
been timid I have spoken my mind 


+ «freely and frankly ButT' vealso served 
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as a faithful civil servant Even if 
I have been overruled, I have carried 
out the orders of my political masters ’ 


Donn: the same interview, I had 
asked Manmohan Singh ın what man- 
ner his economic views had changed 
over the years He replied ‘I used to 
be in favoui of gradual change But 
I look around the world and realize 
that time is not on our side There has 
been a complete collapse of the com- 
mand economies of Eastern Europe 
This country will be marginalized if 
we don’t move forward at a breathtak- 
ing pace I’m convinced that if there 
has to be structural change, it must be 
done quickly That’s how my views 
have changed ' 

Over the last thirteen years, 
Manmohan Singh’s views have con- 
tinued tochange The person who had 
initiated the process of disinvestment, 
at present justifies the UPA govern- 
ment’s decision not to privatize profit- 
making public sector undertakings 
He 1s today talking about the need to 
create Job opportunities for those 
belonging to the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes with captains of 


private corporate bodies Thisis same 
man who has repeatedly asserted 1n 
recent weeks that the Communists 
are ‘patriots’ Chidambaram too, like 
his prime minister, has changed over 
the years He today describes the left 
as his ‘conscience keeper’ Time and 
political compulsions have mellowed 
Manmohan Singh Among hiscabinet 
colleagues are political stalwarts 
who had viciously attacked him and 
blamed his ‘pro-rich’ policies for the 
defeat of the Congress 1n the 1996 
elections 


Q. the prime minister's many 
incarnations, the avataar we may 
perhaps see more often 1s that of the 
person who headed the South Com- 
mission that espoused the cause of 
Third World countries and the adviser 
to Indira Gandhi during her garibi 
hatao days, not the 1ndividual who 
trashed socialism ın the wake of the 
bieak-up of the Soviet Union — a 
period that coincided with the begin- 
ning of economic liberalization in 
India Circumstances change people 
India's present prime minister 1s no 
exception 

What might make the task 
of Singh and Chidambaram a little 
easier 1s that the Marxists too have 
changed West Bengal Chief Minister 
Buddhadeb Bhattacharya 1s wel- 
coming foreign investment with open 
arms and closing down unprofitable 
government-owned companies So 
what's the difference, if any? The 
diffeience 1s that there isa new empha- 
Sis on creation of jobs, on rural deve- 
lopment, on poverty alleviation, on 
education and health care A cynic 
may choose to dismiss the pronounce- 
ments made by UPA functionaries 
and the goals of the CMP as mere 
political rhetoric. But if the UPA pro- 
ves to be no different from the NDA, 
it would surely meet the fate of the lat- 
ter, sooner rather than five years later 
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“A society which has failed to reduce the 
unemployment problem in two decades of 
development cannot ask its unemployed to 
wait indefinitely for the utterly uncertain pros- 
pect of employment growth catching up with 
population growth or income growth’ ! 


THE case for a national employment 
guarantee programme, in the first ins- 
tance for unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour 1n rural India, 1s so obvious that 
it should not require any justification 
While employment programmes for 
the urban poor are also now on the 
agenda, it 1s the neglect of the rural 
poor thatis shameful 

The facts are striking ın their 
baldness The most recent country- 
wide statistics (National Sample Sur- 
vey data for 1999-2000) show that 
unemployment rates are as high as 
7 2% for rural males ın the labour 
force and 7% for rural females ? There 
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1$ a worsening when compared to 
1987-88 and 1993-94, two other years 
in which the NSS conducted its survey 
ofemployment Thisis, of course, the 
broadest possible measure of unemp- 
loyment, covering under-employment 
in the week previous to the survey, 
which 1s also the best measure ın a 
society which does not offer univer- 
salunemployment security 

Other official statistics give a 
more detailed and equally distressing 
picture The Rural Labour Enquiry 
revealed a small decline in the average 
number of days worked (in wage 
employment, self-employment and 
salary work) by men 1n rural labour 
households between 1993-94 and 
1999-2000 The decline was much 
sharper in wage employment and 
among women And between the two 
years, there was a rise 1n the number 
of days when men and women were 
not employed ‘due to want of work’ 
30 days to 36 days for males and 25 
days to 32 days for females The long 
term trend, as thrown up in the rural 
labour enquiries and national sample 
surveys since the mid- 1970s, does 
show fluctuations rather than a steady 
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deterioration in the employment 
opportunities of workers in rural 
India It 1s, however, clear that there 
has been no secular improvement in 
the availability of employment for 
the unskilled and semi-skilled who 
usually constitute the poorest sections 
of Indian society 


S. employment has not risen 
fast enough in the non-agricultural 
sectors to draw labour away from agrı- 
culture, this labour has increasingly 
been employed in very low producti- 
vity work in farming On the other 
hand, if we want to raise overall out- 
put and employment in the economy, 
the most effective means would be to 
raise the productivity of agriculture, 
since ıt represents a ‘slack’ in the 
economy The key to employment 
planning in India can, therefore, be 
seen to lie in raising the productivity 
of the agricultural sector Within agri- 
culture, ıt 1s the sizeable but low pro- 
ductivity dryland segment which 
arguably represents a huge untapped 
potential for growth The potential of 
drylands can be tapped 1f we concen- 
trate our investment in these areas on 
labour-intensive works which raise 
productivity through the process of 
environmental regeneration, this could 
also go a long way towards making 
the overall growth path of the Indian 
economy both employment-oriented 
and sustainable in the long-run 
Indian agriculture 15 now domi- 
nated by small holdings Small and 
marginal operational holdings form 
over 80% of all cultivated holdings, 
and cover nearly 40% of the agricul- 
tural land According to the data from 
the Rural Labour Enquiry, the propor- 
tion of households with land among 
agricultural labour households ts as 
high as 79% This, in part, 1s a reflec- 
tion of the process of 1mmiserisation 
of the peasantry Thus, a large number 
of small and marginal farmers, operat- 


ing very small, low-productivity hold- 
ings that cannot meet their livelihood 
needs, are forced to enter the labour 
market If undertaken 1n the lands 
of small and marginal farmers, the 
productivity-enhancing and labour 
intensive works would make a three- 
fold contribution to employment gene- 
ration. (a) by providing short-run 
(‘revolving’) employment, (b) by 
increasing the productive capacity of 
the economy, which would create 
demand for labour in the next round 
(‘sedimented employment"), (c) by 
raising the ability of the land to sus- 
tain the household, which would 
reduce the dependence of these far- 
mers on wage labour, thereby improv- 
ing prospects of other workers in the 
labour market 


l. macro-economic development 
has not delivered results to India's 
rural labourers despite the fact that 
the Indian economy experienced a 
marked acceleration 1n GDP growth 
from the 1980s onwards, then there 
18 obviously a case for the state gua- 
ranteeing the employment of labour- 
ers ın need of work The attraction of 
employment guarantee programmes 
that are designed around public works 
is that they are self-targeting That 
ıs, only those labourers really in 
need of work will participate in the 
programmes which would provide 
work atthe prevailing legal minimum 
wage 

India already has considerable 
experience 1n designing and imple- 
menting rural work programmes The 
most well-known is the long-running 
Employment Guarantee Scheme of 
Maharashtra, which has its origins 
1n the relief programmes during the 
severe droughts of 1972 and 1973 
The success of the EGS spawned a 
numberofnational programmes which 
evolved from the National Rural 
Employment Programme in the 1980s 


to the Sampoorna Grameen Rozgar 
Yojana of today 


T EGS istheonly ‘guarantee’ pro- 
gramme in the country Independent 
studies have come up with some very 
different conclusions, but much has 
depended on when the surveys have 
been conducted and the areas that they 
have focused on However, certain 
generalisations — especially in the 
first 15 years of its operations — can be 
made The EGS has obviously not 
contributed to a major reduction in 
the incidence of poverty in the state 
But it has ameliorated extreme depri- 
vation among the poorest of the poor 
It has accounted for 10 to 33% of the 
number of days worked by the labour- 
ers who have participated in the EGS 
It has had secondary effects in terms 
of facilitating unionisation of the 
rural labourers 

Financed in equal measure by 
special cesses and matching grants 
from the state government, resource 
mobilisation has not been a major 
problem What have emerged as prob- 
lems are uneven implementation bet- 
ween the districts of Maharashtra, the 
non-durability of assets (anexcessive 
focus on rural roads that built 1n an 
unsatisfactory manner) and corrupe 
tion/non-payment of wages ? Thè 
efficacy ofthe EGS has recently been 
in some doubt because labourers 
have shown a preference to work 1n 
national programmes where the wages 
offered are higher and the state gov- 
ernment has not been able to release the 
resources when they are most needed 
3 S Mahendra Dev and Ajit K Ranade, 
‘Employment Guarantee Scheme and 
Employment Security’, in S Mahendra 
Dev, Piyush Antony and V Gayathri (eds), 
Social and Economic Security in India, Insti- 
tute for Human Development, New Delhi, 
2003, and S Mahendra Dev, ‘Rural Public 
Works’,in K Seeta Prabhu and R Sudarshan 
(eds ), Reforming India's Social Sector — 


Poverty, Nutrition, Health and Education, 
UNDP, New Delhi, 2003 
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The experience of the EGS, more 
than the many national programmes, 
constitutes in many respects a micro- 
cosm of the challenges 1n a national 
employment guarantee programme as 
promised in the common minimum 
programme of the United Progressive 
Alhance and its supporters There 
are three core issues in the design and 
implementation of an employment 
guarantee programme These are 
(1) asset creation (1) design and exe- 
cution and (u) finance These are the 
same issues that have been raised by 
critics ofthe proposed National Emp- 
loyment Guarantee Act (NEGA) 


Bs Anationalemploy- 
ment guarantee programme (NEGP) 
will work only if it 1s not visualised 
as a relief programme The problem 
with the many rural employment 
programmes of the past and the pre- 
sent (tiue to a large extent of the EGS 
as Well) 1s that they have been seen 
more as providing succour, without 
beingintegrated in any way with a pro- 
gramme of asset creation Hence the 
term ‘roads that get washed away’ for 
rural employment programmes as 
the local administration embarks 
on public works to meet targets on 
resource utilisation and employment 
generation 

Itis tme now to dovetail public 
works programmes with a NEGP so 
that the two contribute to creation of 
agricultural and rural assets, and the 
regeneration of farm lands The cur- 
rent crisis — characterised by the twin 
problems of low public investment in 
agriculture and ecological retrogres- 
sion — presents an opportunity to work 
towards such an integration Some of 
the areas that suggest themselves for 
coverage by a NEGP are (1) water- 
shed development, (zz) restoration 
of tanks and other water bodies, and 
(ii) environmentrestoration activities 
like land development, forest regene- 


ration and control of soil erosion In 
addition, considerable opportunities 
are going to be created by the univer- 
salisation of elementary education 
that has become a core programme of 
the UPA government 

It would be necessary to design 
schemes appropriate for each region, 
rather than 1mpose a uniform set of 
activities on all parts ofthe country To 
illustrate Dryland a1eas would need 
a focus on watershed development, 
flood-prone tracts would call for atten- 
tion to control of soil erosion, watei 
run-off and effective flood-drainage 
systems and in hilly/forested areas the 
most obvious activities would cover 
reforestation and construction of rural 
roads This region-specific design of 
the employment programme would 
mean that the states and local bodies 
would have a greater say 1n 1dentify- 
ing public works forexecution 


D... andExecution Thecritical 
requirement for the success of an 
NEGP is an effective mode of 1mple- 
mentation Indeed, the mote we refine 
the visualization of the strategy, the 
more the demands that are placed on 
this aspect An NEGP is not just an 
instrument for employment genera- 
tion The question no longer remains 
restricted to one of an efficient mecha- 
nism of delivery To be a vehicle of 
fundamental social transformation, 
the NEGP rfust necessarily be con- 
ceptualized as part of an ongoing pro- 
cess ofempowering thecommunity 
Whilethere isauniversal agree- 
ment regarding the ‘government fail- 
ure’ 1n executing these programmes, 
asconfirmed by widespread reports of 
corruption and poor quality of imple- 
mentation, non-government organi- 
zations (NGOs) and panchayat raj 
institutions (PRIs) are being variously 
commended as the answer The dan- 
ger here 1s that in the present climate 
of liberalization, this could consti- 


tute a pretext forthe withdrawal of the 
state from spheres of action where tts 
role 1s both indispensable and irre- 
placeable The NEGPoftheexpanded 
scale that 1s being advocated here can 
only be executed with massive state 
investment 


M...... the wisdom of attribut- 
ing any one agency as solely responsi- 
ble for 1mplementation at any level 
should be open to questioning Rather 
than devolving the entire programme 
to any one single agency, the synergy 
of and collaboration different agen- 
cies need to be explored ın detail This 
presupposes a great deal of spadework 
—mobtihsational, technical and institu- 
tional — directed towards the empow- ° 
erment of the people For this, the 
strengths of various potential agents of 
change must be fully utilized ın a way 
that they complementeach other with- 
out making the mistake of attributing 
to agencies roles which they simply 
cannot fulfil. In our view, the state, 
grassroots organisations and the PRIs 
need to come together to contribute 
their own bit to the success of these 
programmes — each has a role to play, 
whichis as indispensable asitis unique 
The role of grassroots organisa- 
tions should essentially be seen as 
that of mobilising the gram sabhas 
and gram panchayats and empower- 
ing people in political processes For 
instance, the draft EGA 2003 men- 
tions that gram sabhas and gram 
panchayats should conduct periodic 
social audits of the work done in their 
jurisdiction. Performing this function 
presumes that considerable mobilisa- 
tional work is undertaken by the grass- 
roots agencies in activating these 
Institutions as well as empowering 
them with knowledge prepating and 
checking of estimates of work to be 
done, valuation of physical work using 


standard government proceduresand ~ 


proper accounting and book-keeping 
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Itis also necessary that they give prio- 
rity to such works which have highly 
favourable labour-material ratios 


I. is clear that to perform these func- 
tions, grassroots organisations also 
need to be carefully chosen and eva- 
luated They have to be identified, 
selecting only those with many special 
qualifications 
! solid field presence and deep com- 
mitment, so that the benefits can be 
sustained in the long-run, 
* requisite technical skills, with acapa- 
bility of conducting meaningful inter- 
face with scientists, translating their 
inputs into specific field conditions, 
marrying the insights of scientists 
with those of the farmers and provid- 
ing detailed feedback to scientists, 
* capacity to carry outempowerment 
programmes for representatives of 
village level institutions (VLIs), 
! capability of networking with other 
genuine grassroots agencies, so that 
the benefits can be transmitted far 
and wide, with significant multipher 
effects 

In view of the differential ıncı- 
dence ofunemployment across states, 
agro-ecological regions and social 
groups, the revised and expanded 
REP should have a sharp area focus 
Prioritisation should be done with the 
development block as the unit A mul- 
tiple set of criteria can be evolved by 
each state in prioritising problem areas 
within it and thus area-focusing the 
programme Such criteria. would 
emerge from the problem typology 
specific to each region — such as recur- 
ring droughts, aridity, floods, land 
degradation, high land-man ratios, 
and so on—and would inform the con- 
tent of the programme implemented 
The extent of mobilisation work done 
by grassroots organisations should be 
one of the criteria for area selection 

The implementation ofan NEGP 
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It has to be introduced in specific 
districts 1n each state and with the 
experience gained from initial imple- 
mentation, gradually expanded to the 
restof the state There will be pitfalls, 
especially in states where the quality 
of governance ıs poor, which are also 
the states that are most ın need of large 
scale public works programmes It 
would be practicable to first introduce. 
the programme in the 100-150 most 
backward districts and then expand 
the programme to all 400+ districts in 
the country 
If weconsider land development 
alone, of the 323 million hectares of the 
land area of the country, at least 200 
million hectares are ın need of urgent 
intervention in land and water manage- 
ment Even at a minimal per hectare 
cost of Rs 6,000 the total expenditure 
required isa massive Rs 1,20,000crore 
While the employment potential of 
such works 1s tremendous, they can be 
'carried out only over a phased period 
offivetoseven years 


l. should be pointed out that a mas- 
sive public works programme will not 
be a permanent operation As assets 
get built up, the scope for additional 
public works will gradually reduce So 
too the need of unskilled labourers 
for additional employment It 1s to be 
expected that a regeneration of agri- 
culture and a rapid expansion of non- 
farm activities in rural India will both 
eventually create job opportunities 
for rural workers This will lower 
the demand for state guarantee of 
employment 

One cannot overlook the fact 
that class, caste and gender will have 
amajorroleto play 1n influencing the 
implementation of a NEGP Local 
powerful groups will seek to direct 
public works programmes to their 
benefit, so too the dominant castes in 
both project design and selection of 
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wage payment to women labourers 
will not be uncommon In addition, 
there are other major problems like 
use ofthese programmes to distribute 
political patronage and the most 
common form of ‘leakage’ —the crea- 
tion of fictitious accounts All these 
shortcomings have plagued past and 
presentrural employment programmes 
and they will afflict a NEGP as well 
Itisatthe same time important not to 
discount the possibility of change in 
what could be a mass movement 

It is significant that surveys in 
Maharashtra have shown that the 
EGS has been most effective in areas 
where rural labour has been able to 
organise itself to demand project 
execution and transparency 1n pay- 
ment of wages The EGS has facili- 
tated such organisation, which in turn 
has 1mproved implementation This 
has not taken place all over Maha- 
rashtra, but it has 1n a number of dis- 
tricts This does suggest that it 1s 
possible, under pressure from below, 
to ensure greater transparency, mini- 
mise corruption and make the right 
selection of projects 


Fa The last and perhaps the 
most frequently voiced concern 1s 
“Where will the money come from?’ 
Strangely, this 1s perhaps the simplest 
of challenges The fact is that the 
resource requirements are not likely 
to be large and they will not call for 
imposition of new or higher taxes A 
number of estimates have been made 
earlier and more recently about the 
financial implications of aNEGP One 
study made in the mid-1990s, admit- 
tedly with a focus on the dryland 
tracts, concluded that anemployment 
guarantee to the under/unemployed in 
rural India would cost only between 
0 54% and 1 52% of GDPa year 

A more recent exercise, which 
assumed that 30 to 40% of India's 
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employment, that a NEGP would pro- 
vide 100 days of work to one member 
of these households at a wage of Rs 60 
a day, and that the wage cost would 
constitute two-thirds of total expendi- 
ture, came to the conclusion that a 
rural employment guarantee would 
cost between Rs 44,000 crore and 
Rs 53,000 crore a year This would be 
inclusive of the Rs 6,100 crore that 
has been allocated ın the Union Budget 
for 2004-05 


L as this amount may seem, this 
1$ equivalent to only between 1 55% 
(coverage of 30% of households) 
and 1 86% of GDP* Small as these 
resources are they still haveto be gene- 
rated Yet, even here the demands are 
far from being unrealistic For 1ns- 
tance, the Centre currently collects 
tax revenue of 9% of GDP, compared 
to 1126 in the late 1980s The extent 
of tax evasion at even currently low 
levels of taxation 1s, by common 
knowledge, astronomical It is there- 
fore not a question of imposing higher 
taxes or collecting new cesses (as 
for education) but merely of better 
tax collection 

For a variety of reasons the 
effective burden of a NEGP on the 
economy will be even smaller than 
outlined above. First, a true mass pub- 
lic works programme will simultane- 
ously contribute to a quantum jump in 
GDP growth This by itself willreduce 
the financial burden on the economy 
Second, the expenditure on materials 
in a large-scale public works pro- 
gramme (usually estimated to cost up 
toene-third of the total outlay) will by 
itself contribute to higher tax revenue 
Third, a programme of this size will 
contribute to income growth and 
thereby ease the demand constraint 
(inadequate purchasing power) in the 
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economy This too will lighten the 
burden of aNEGP 

There 1s always the concern 
about the fiscal deficit and a NEGP 
could be seen as fuelling the fires 
of inflation However, 1f a NEGP 
results in a sustainable rise in agri- 
cultural productivity, through labour 
intensive methods, using technologies 
which are environmentally regenerat- 
ing They will hold the key to a sumul- 
taneous solution to the problems of 
unemployment and inflation in India 
As well-known economists have 
argued, even ın theory, any absolute 
level of fiscal deficit could be sustain- 
able, if the economy has excess capa- 
city and unemployed resources and 
if the fiscal deficit 1s productivity 
enhancing 

The-resulting higher incomes 
and tax revenues to the government 
would restore the revenue and fiscal 
balance ın the short and medium term 
A NEGP as visualised here does not 
remain a mere short-run relief mea- 
sure It is instead an integral element 
of a strategy for rural transformation 
It 1s quite clear, therefore, that a rural 
employment guarantee in India can 
be sustainable ın the long-run if the 
expenditure 1s focused on producti- 
vity-raising public works The crucial 
questionis of ensuring effective imple- 
mentation at the grassroots under the 
vigilance ofthe organised strength of 
theruralpoor 


i, conclusion, mention must be made 
here that grassroot organisations 
are far ahead of the governmentin pre- 
paring the groundwork for the intro- 
duction of a NEGP A number of 
organisations took the initiative July 
2004) to draft and post for public 
debate a model ‘National Employ- 
ment Guarantee Act’ ? The main fea- 


5 The text of the draft legislation and com- 
ments from a number of groups are available 
at www righttofoodindia org 


tures of the draft legislation are that 
1t guarantees any adult in rural India 
unskilled work 1n public work pro- 
grammes There is no 100 or 150-day 
limit on employment. Any labourer 
seeking unskilled work has to be pro- 
vided employment within 5 km of 
his/her home and within 15 days of 
registration The wages will be the 
statutory minimum wage, payable 1n 
cash and kind 


T. programmes will be under over- 
all administration of a State Employ- 
ment Guarantee Council It will be 
implemented by the district adminis- 
tration in conjunction with gram 
sabhas The projects will be executed 
by the gram sabhas, which will also 
be responsible for monitoring The 
national programme will be financed 
by a National Employment Guarantee 
Fund setup by the central government, 
while the state governments will be 
responsible for the payment of unemp- 
loyment allowances 1f they cannot 
provide employment to applicants 
within the period laid down in the act 

It has been 30 years since one 
state government first introduced an 
employment guarantee programme 
Sincethenthe central government has 
put into operation a number of rural 
employment programmes, although 
none butone (the Employment Assur- 
ance Programme in the *most back- 
ward' districts) have guaranteed work 
A plethora of schemes, a dole menta- 
lity, inadequate planning anda lack of 
concern for integrating employment 
with productivity-enhancing activi- 
ties have all meant that government 
intervention has done little to directly 
tackle under-employment of rural 
labourers A national employment 
guarantee programme is now required 
It 1s practicable and the resources 
required are available It should and 
can be planned to raise the asset capa- 
city of rural India 
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MONEYLENDERS ın India are as 
old as its villages, agricultural credit 
cooperatives go back a century, com- 
mercial banks have been involved in 
agricultural loans for nearly 50 years, 
the regional rural bank network 1s over 
25 years old, and reforms in the bank- 
ing system were triggered a decade 
back Yet, credit flow to small farmers 
has remained far below needs, both 
for crop cultivation and for long term 
requirements such as land develop- 
ment, irrigation and farm equipment 
as compared to the potential demand 
The widespread discontent among 
farmers has manifested itself 1n the 
form of mass voting against incum- 
bent governments as also individual 
acts of despair such as farmers com- 
mutting suicide, particularly in Andhra 
Pradesh 

Partly 1n response to this situa- 
tion, the finance minister announced 
certain measures required to be imple- 
mented by all scheduled commercial 
banks ın July 2004 for improving the 
flow of credit to agriculture Accord- 
ingly, banks have been advised to 
reschedule the debts of farmers who 
have suffered losses on account of 


* The BASIX Group has cumulatively loaned 
Rs 250 crore to over 100,000 rural farmers and 
non-farm producers since 1996 and has along 
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drought, flood or othercalamities The 
principal and interest outstanding in 
the accounts of such crop loan and 
agriculture term loan borrowers up to 
31 March 2004 would now be repay- 
able over a period of five years at cur- 
rent interest rates, including an initial 
moratorium of two years Onrestruc- 
turing their existing loans, the far- 
mers would become eligible for fresh 
loans 

Banks have also been advised to 
formulate guidelines on one-time set- 
tlement (OTS) for small and marginal 
farmers declared as defaulters as on 
24 June 2004 and thus ineligible for 
fresh credit Banks should complete 
the exercise of notifying defaulters of 
the OTS guidelines by 30 September 
2004 Banks have been told that all 
applications for OTS received from 
defaulters should be processed within 
one month of their receipt Further, in 
order to mitigate the acute distress 
that farmers might be facing due to 
debt from non-institutional lenders 
(e g moneylenders) and to provide 
them relief from such indebtedness, 
banks have been asked to advance 
loans to such farmers against appro- 
priate collateral or group security 

In an effort to ameliorate the 
suffering of debt-ridden farmers, the 
AndhraPradesh Leeislative A ssemblv 
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passed the A P Farmers Agricul- 
tural Debts (Moratorium) Act 2004 
on 21 June 2004, which provides for 
declaring a six-month moratorium 
on repayment of loans from private 
moneylenders The move comes ın 
the backdrop of a continued spate of 
suicides by farmers even after the 
new Congress governmentunveiled a 
series of steps, including free power, 
to the agriculture sector and a compre- 
hensive package for farmers 

In this article, we try to under- 
stand the problem of credit to small 
farmers and identify possible solu- 
tions 


Ds for Rural Credit In a 
study carried out for the World Bank 
between 1994 and 1995, Mahajan and 
Ramola! (1996) estimated the average 
annual credit usage by rural house- 
holds ın the survey area based on their 
credit usage for the previous three 
years Accordingly, the annual aver- 
age credit usage per household from 
all sources worked out to Rs 14,549 
Of this, 65% was for productive pur- 
poses Long term productive purpose, 
viz purchase of livestock, farm machi- 
nery, etc accounted for 16% of the 
total usage while the remaining 49% 
was for short term purposes like agri- 
cultural crop loan Of the total usage, 
35% was for consumption purposes — 
15% being on account of long term 
purposes like house building, mar- 
riage,etc and 20% was for short term 
purposes like household expenses, 
clothes, consumer durables, and so on 

Wecantry toestimatethe annua- 
lised credit usage in rural India from 
theabove data The above-cited study 
was carried out in Raichur district of 
Karnataka, which though a dryland 


1 Vijay Mahajan and Bharti Gupta Ramola 
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Women in India Access and Sustainability ’ 
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region, hasahighercredit usage com- 
pared to the poverty belt in Bihar, 


Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar * 


Pradesh, Orissa, and the North East 
In view of the above, 1f we assume 
the average annual credit usage in 
2004 to be only Rs 9000 per house- 
hold perannum, thetotal usage comes 
to Rs 117,000 crore by rural house- 
holds This 1s an extremely conserva- 
tiveestimate 

It should be noted that the 
demand for credit 1s not the same as 
credit usage, since the latter 1s cons- 
trained by supply The Xth Five Year 
Plan Working Group on Agricultural 
Credit estimated the requirement of 
credit at Rs 720,000 crore in five years 
ending 2007, or Rs 144,000 crore per 
annum on an average This has to be 
compared with Rs 60,000 crore that 
was actually disbursed in 2001, the 
terminal year of the IXth Plan It 1s 
obvious therefore that 1f the pro- 
posed growth rate 1n agriculture 1s 
to be achieved, the agricultural cre- 
dit system needs to be significantly 
re-engineered 

Before we describe what 1s 
wrong and how it can possibly be 
fixed, letus look atthe basic architec- 
ture of the systemasitexists now 


S. of Rural Credit The pre- 
sent structure of the rural credit sys- 
tem has emerged after a series of 
interventions by the government and 
Reserve Bank of India In the formal 
sector, a multi-agency approach has 
been followed to provide the neces- 
sary financial services 1n the rural 
areas The various institutions are the 
commercial banks, regional rural 
banks and the cooperative credit struc- 
ture (CCS) 

CCS The Cooperative Credit 
Structure caters to both the shortterm 
and long term credit need of the rural 
consumers The shorttermcredit need 
of the rural consumers is fulfilled by 


three institutions, namely, the State 
Cooperative Banks (SCBs), District 
Central Cooperative Banks (DCCBs) 
and the large network of the Primary 
Agricultural Credit Societies (PACS) 
in the villages On the other hand, 
the State Cooperative Agriculture 
and Rural Development Banks 
(SCARDBs) provide long term cre- 
dit 1n the rural economy through 
Primary Land Development Banks, 
now renamed Primary Cooperative 
Agriculture and Rural Development 
Banks (PCARDBs) In Andhra Pra- 
desh and Jharkhand the long term 
structure has been merged with the 
shortterm structure 


T. CCS 1s refinanced by the Natio- 
nal Bank of Agricultural and Rural 
Development (NABARD) These 
institutions are, however, beset with 
problems like low recovery percent- 
age (40-60%), inefficient manage- 
ment systems and politicization of 
the cooperatives due to inadequate 
laws prevalent inthesystem In2001- 
02, there were over 98,000 primary 
agricultural cooperatives and the 
loan outstanding was Rs 32712 crore 
In addition, the cooperative sector 
also had Rs 14,172 crore of long term 
loans given for land and water deve- 
lopment, tractors, etc 

In the last few years, several 
committees were set up to propose a 
solution to the growing problem 
Partly based on this, the NDA govern- 
ment had ın February 2004 announced 
that it will earmark Rs 15,000croreto 
revive the cooperative credit system, 
with 60% of the contribution coming 
from the Centre and the rest from the 
states Though the UPA government 
has notexplicitly repeated the pledge, 
it has instead broadened its com- 
mitment by promising to double the 
flow of rural credit in three years Itis 
obvious that this cannot be done with- 
out reviving the CCS 
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However, sımply recapıtalısıng 
the same old structure will amount to 
putting water in a bucket with a big 
hole Plugging that hole, however, 1s 
more an issue of grappling with the 
political economy of cooperatives 
and less an issue of improving mana- 
gement systems and installing pru- 
dential norms, although that 1s also 
necessary Inarecent study of the CCS 
inA P by the Rama Rao Committee, 
only 36 of the 4469 PACS inA P were 
considered healthy, and the system 
was estimated to need nearly Rs 2350 
crore of recapitalisation This 1s to be 
seen in the light of outstanding credit 
tothe order of Rs 5900 crore 

The fact that new progressive 
cooperative acts have been enacted in 
nine states behoves well for the future, 
but we must also remember that 
Andhra Pradesh, which led this move- 
ment with the A P Mutually Aided 
Cooperative Societies (MACS) Act, 
1995, has not been able to make a dent 
in its older credit cooperative system 
with the new law Though over 3000 
new MACS have come up, their col- 
lective credit outstanding 1s a small 
fraction of the older system It is to 
be seen when and how the older sys- 
tem will give way altogether or trans- 
form itself into the newer generation 
cooperatives, which are built on the 
principle of member control and no 
government interference 


Cana Banks The involve- 
ment of commercial banks incredit to 
agriculture began after the Gorawala 
Committee Report 1n 1954. The State 
Bank of India was asked to open 400 
branches in semi-urban areas and 
start agricultural lending The issue 
became urgent with the onset of the 
Green Revolution, as the package of 
high yielding variety seeds and ferti- 
lisers required access to credit The 
government responded by first direct- 
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imposing ‘social control’ and eventu- 
ally nationalising the major banks in 
1971 This was followed by a major 
expansion in rural branches and intro- 
duction ofthe Lead Bank scheme and 
district credit plans Within the over- 
all quota of 4096 priority sector lend- 
ing, banks were asked to lend 1896 of 
theirtotal advances to agriculture The 
number of commercial bank branches 
as also the share of commercial banks 
in agricultural credit kept rising, par- 
ticularly as cooperative credit struc- 
ture ın many states was not working 
well This trend remained till the late 
1980s, when the Agriculture and 
Rural Debt Relief Scheme, 1989 was 
announced by the then government 
resulting 1n a waiving of all loans 
below Rs 10,000 This created repay- 
ment problems for banks and gener- 
ally discouraged them from further 
lending 


T. circle turned completely with 
the Narasimhan Committee report in 
1993 recommending that banks 
should focus on profitability and 
adopt prudential norms This meant 
much more stringent provisioning for 
non-performing loans than earlier and 
de-recognition of interest on overdue 
loans Expectedly, banksbecameeven 
more averse to lending to smaller, 
rural and agricultural borrowers The 
proportion of bank credit to small 
borrowers (below Rs 25,000) came 
down steadily from 18 396 of total 
commercial scheduled bank credit 
in 1994 to 5 3% by March 2002 The 
declining trend by commercial banks 
1s continuing 

The new generation private sec- 
tor banks hardly have any branches in 
district towns, leave alone rural areas 
and are generally averse to agricul- 
tural lending, even through they have 
an obligation that 18% of their total 
lending will betoagriculture Some of 
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ing bulk credit to corporates 1n agri- 
culture such as sugar mills and plan- 
tations, while most others simply 
deposit the shortfall with NABARD 
at low interest rates, from where ıt 
goes into the Rural Infrastructure 
Development Fund To incentivise 
banks to lend to small farmers, inter- 
estrates must be deregulated and use 
of traditional (such as arhattyas or 
commission agents 1n market yards) 
and innovative channels (such as 
e-kiosks) must be permitted, indeed 
encouraged 


R sona Rural Banks (RRBs) 
In 1972, the Banking Commission 
observed that despite massive expan- 
sion of the network of commercial 
banks consequent to nationalisation, 
there was still aneed for having aspe- 
cialised network of bank branches to 
cater to the needs of the rural poor 
With this premise, RRBs were estab- 
lished in India under the RRB Act, 
1976 The thinking was to setup RRBs 
as rural-oriented commercial banks 
with the low cost profile of coopera- 
tives but the professional discipline and 
modern outlook of commercial banks 
Between 1975 and 1987, 196 
RRBs were established with over 
14,000 branches A large number of 
branches of RRBs were opened in the 
hitherto un-banked or under-banked 
areas providing services to the interior 
and far-flung areas of the country 
RRBs were expected to primarily 
cover small and marginal farmers, 
landless labourers, rural artisans, 
small traders and other weaker sec- 
tions of the rural community How- 
ever, even after so many years, the 
market share of RRBs 1n rural credit 
remains low At present, the RRBs 
share in agriculture credit is 8% while 
that of commercial banks 1s about 
50% and that of CCS 1s 42% 
Inthe very first decade of the set- 
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had accumulated losses of Rs 340 
crore The losses went up sharply 1n 
1992 on account of implementation 
of the National Industrial Tribunal 
Award bringing parity in wage struc- 
ture of RRBs with that of commercial 
banks This negated the low coststruc- 
ture of RRBs and more losses were 
accumulated The government took 
note of the grim situation of RRBs and 
several committees were setup to look 
into various problems and issues faced 
by RRBs Over the period 1994-2000, 
187 RRBs were provided with a total 
of Rs 2188 crore for recapitalisation 
However, their financial viability con- 
tinues to be overstretched by policy 
rigidities coupled with a lower capi- 
tal base in an environment of inade- 
quate infrastructure and deep social 
andeconomicdisparities The accom- 
panying table throws light upon the 
movement 1n the key indicators on 
RRBs for the last four years 

To ensure that RRBs serve the 
credit needs of small farmers, they 
must first be healthy themselves This 
demands policy autonomy and strate- 
gic attention, not micro-management 
by aplethoraofactors They mustalso 
be allowed to charge higher interest 
rates to small farmers in turn for timely 
credit 


M... Finance Institutions 


(MFIs) Even as banks are physically 
present inrural areas and offer conces- 
sional interest rates, small farmers 
are unable to access them because of 


borrower-unfriendly products and 
procedures, inflexibility and delay, 
and high transaction costs, both legiti- 
mate and illegal It wasin this context 
that NGOs began to examine alter- 
native ways to enhance access to 
credit by the poor since the mid-1970s 

After pioneering efforts by organı- 
sations like SEWA, MYRADA, 
PRADAN and CDF, in 1992 the RBI 
and NABARD encouraged commer- 
cial banks to link up with NGOs to 
establish and finance self-help groups 
of the poor 


F.. small beginnings ın 1992, 
with a pilot project to link only 500 
SHGs all over India, the programme 
expanded dramatically and by March 
2004, over one million SHGs were 
linked to banks with a cumulative 
credit disbursement of Rs 4500 
crore These reached nearly 16 mil- 
lion borrowers In addition, there are 
over 3000 micro-finance institutions 
(MFIs) — comprising nearly 1000 
NGOs, over 2000 mutually aided 
cooperative soci&ties (MACS) and a 
handful of commercial MFIs, such 
as BASIX, SHARE and CASHPOR 
— which together reach over one mil- 
lion borrowers directly 

Despite this impressive growth, 
there are still a number of problems 
with micro-credit Fora start, the ave- 
rage loan size through SHGs 1s only 
about Rs 1600 Thisistoo little toeven 
alleviate poverty, leave alone lift a 
family out of poverty Second, the dıs- 








Year 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Deposits (Rs Crore) 32204 38272 44539 50098 
Investments (Rs Crore) 22945 27636 30532 33063 
Loans and Advances (Rs Crore) 13184 15816 18629 22158 
No of RRBs Wıth Accumulated Losses 141 116 110 97 
Accumulated Losses 2979 2793 2695 2752 
Credit Deposit Ratio (%) 40 94 41 33 41 83 44 23 
Recovery (96) 64 09 682 706 715 
NPA(%) 23 1 188 164 144 


Source Regional Rural Banks - Key Statistics 2003, NABARD 


tribution of the SHG loans 1s highly 
skewed regionally, with nearly 75% 
coming to the four southern states, 
while less than 0 6% went to all the 
eight northeastern states The geo- 
graphical distribution of MFIs 1s not 
much better There are also problems 
of banks and MFIs being forced by 
vote-seeking political leaders to lend 
at unrealistically low interest rates, 
which does not cover costs, and thus 
eventually makes the whole effort 
financially unsustainable 

There are a number of concerns 
withusingthe SHG model forextend- 
ing credit to small farmers The most 
1mportant 1s that SHGs work well 
with women and notas well with men 
Men do not like to come together 1n 
larger groups and save regularly Ins- 
tead, smaller joint liability groups, 
exclusively for borrowing by male 
farmers, have been tried successfully 
by BASIX and seem to work well 
enough This idea has been picked up 
by NABARD and the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh and they are now 
encouraging the formation of Rythu 
Mitra Groups (RMGs) through which 
credit will be extended to farmers 
Over 200,000 such RMGs have 
already been formed ın A P Another 
problem with MFIs 1s that a vast 
majority focus on micro loans for the 
landless 1n which repayments are 
made weekly or monthly, and do not 
have the experience or confidence 
of working with agriculture where 
repayments can be made only upen 
harvesting However, this constraint 
can be overcome with some training 
andexposure 


Lu Sources RBI data reveals 
that informal sources provide a sig- 
nificant part of the total credit needs 
ofthe rural population The magnitude 
of the dependence of the rural poor on 
informal sources of credit can be seen 
from the findings of the successive All 
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India Debt and Investment Surveys 
(AIDIS) These show that the share of 
non-institutional agencies (informal 
sector) in the outstanding cash dues 
of rural households has reduced from 
83 7% in 1961 to 36% 1n 1991 As per 
the latest AIDIS, 1992, formal insti- 
tutional sources, banks and coopera- 
tives provided credit support to almost 
64% of the rural households, while 
professional and agricultural money- 
lenders extend credit to about one 
sixth of the rural households 


F.. the point of view of a small 
farmer, the important informal sources 
of credit are large farmers, input sup- 
pliers (seed, fertiliser and pesticide 
dealers), commission agents or arha- 
tryas who arrange the sale of a far- 
mer's produce in a mandi or market 
yard, and occasionally professional 
moneylenders The interestrates from 
these sources vary from 3% per month 
1n the southern states to over 10% per 
month ın the eastern states Moreover, 
such credit 1s often tied — such as the 
obligation to work in the large far- 
mers’ land as needed, and selling their 
produce through the same arhatiya 
who advanced a loan for the sowing 
season The relationship varies from 
being mildly unfavourable to the 
farmer to being highly exploitative, 
depending on the place 

To increase access to credit for 
small farmers, use must be made of 
the informal sector players and the 
best way 1s to make them compete 
with each other Thus in locations 
where there are only few input dealers 
orarhatiyas, an effort should be made 
to help set up others in the same busi- 
ness Bank loans, for instance, should 
be provided to set up seed/fertiliser 
shops and licenses given to more 
arahtiyas in regulated market yards 
Oncethey are forced to compete, they 
will end up serving the small farmer 
better and on more reasonable terms 


| Rates One of the abiding 
questions related to extension of credit 
to small farmers revolves around 
interest1ates Both emotive as well as 
intellectual arguments tend to suggest 
that smaller borrowers, including 
farmers, should be charged a lower 
rate of interest than larger borrowers 
Policies and directives based on this 
thinking have been dominant in India 
since over a hundred years This 
was partly justified on the grounds of 
the usurious practices of traditional 
moneylenders, often armed at dispos- 
sessing borrowers of their main col- 
lateral security — land. This led to the 
enactment of anti-usury laws, known 
1n most states as the Moneylenders' 
Acts However, the result has been 
peivetse, reducing the supply of credit 
and increasing the interest rate of the 
little thatis given 

The discomfiting fact 1s that 
interest rates of informal lenders are 
difficult to control, whereas formal 
institutions which are under public 
scrutiny have to keep their interest 
rates low Thus formal institutions 
tend to ration credit to small farmers 
since they are notable to meet their full 
costs Transaction costs on small loans 
are necessarily higher than for large 
loans, when expressed as a percentage 
ofthe loanamount The pricing should 
cover the cost of funds, the transaction 
costs and the risk costs (likelihood of 
bad debts) Most arguments in favour 
of lower interest rates for small far- 
mers do not take this into account As 
aresult, banks find it unprofitable to 
lend to small farmers and effectively 
cut their losses by lending as little as 
they can get by without incurring 
regulatory wrath 

In India, though interest rates 
on small loans by RRBs and coopera- 
tive banks were deregulated 1n 1996, 
the amount of credit by these banks 
has not gone up significantly This 1s 
because the regulatory cap was never 


removed for the largest channel of 
rural credit, the commercial banks, 
thus ensuring that RRBs and coope- - 
ratives could nevei significantly 
increase their 1nterest rates More 
recently, the government has been 
asking (though it has refrained from 
getting the RBI to direct) banks to 
reduce interest rates to farmers to 
9%, on the grounds that interest rates 
on housing loans to the urban middle 
class were down to 7-8% Though it 
1s acceptable to compare these rates, 
what is not discussed 1s that the trans- 
action cost of an urban housing loan 
1s much lower because of high vol- 
umes per branch and much lower risk 
levels Bad debts for housing loans are 
a fraction of one percent while those 
for agricultural loans are anywhere 
from 3-5%, even without the risk of 
politically motivated loan waivers, 
and with those included, the bad debt 
costs are much too high to be built into 
any reasonable interest rates 


Pens intellectuals and far- 
mers all need to accept that small loans 
are more expensive and must be priced 
accordingly Thus an answer to the 
credit needs of small farmers ın India 
1s to free up interest rates, not just in 
terms of regulation but 1n terms of 
acceptability At the same time, the 
government should permit a whole 
spectrum of credit providers, formal 
and informal, to enter the field and 
compete with each other so that they 
can enhance the total credit flow and 
eventually bring down costs Noregu- 
lation can control supply and price 
simultaneously So if more credit has 
to flow to farmers, the price (1nterest 
rate) must be deregulated Initially it 
may go up, attract more players and 
then they will compete and bring 
downtherates Ironically, this lesson 
from the housing and consumer 
finance market has been missed by 
our policy-makers 


Beyond state and market 
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THE broader national agenda of social, 
political and economic emancipation 
that came out of the freedom struggle 
remains unfulfilled even fifty years 
after independence The electricity 
sector, like many others, has been 
seen as an instrument to achieve this 
broader agenda Electricity creates 
opportunities for industrial entrepre- 
neurship, which in turn generates 
goods, wealth and jobs It facilitates 
irrigation, crucial for assured crops 
and for increasing farm productivity 
It ıs a great gender-equalizer helping 
reduce household drudgery for women 
as well as the tıme and energy spent 
for backbreaking household work It 
facilitates spread of education and 
supports health-promoting activities 
Finally, in the current era of 
knowledge-power, electricity 1s cru- 
cial to the spread of communication 
and information technologies This 
key role of electricity 1n achieving the 
broader agenda of emancipation 1s 
often expressed in terms of the key 
social objective before the sector, viz , 
the objective of universal access to 
electricity, providing electricity to all, 


as a right, at affordable rates, and to 
the level required for ensuring secure, 
adequate livelihoods as well as a dig- 
nified life 
© This article briefly presents a 
case for a paradigmatic shift in the 
governance of the electricity sector 
so that the sector can effectively con- 
tributeto the broader agenda of eman- 
cipation This case 1s based on the 
experiences of the two paradigms — 
the state-centred paradigm and the 
market-centred or privatization para- 
digm — that have been tried for gov- 
erning the sector, but failed to deli- 
ver on the key social objective men- 
tioned above We illustrate this case 
by focusing on the proposed review 
of the new Electricity Act as well as 
on the issue of rural electrification 
In the initial decades after inde- 
pendence, the Indian power sector 
was successful 1n recording signifi- 
cantachievements, contributing to the 
green revolution and industrial deve- 
lopment These achievements were 
the outcome of certain policies, insti- 
tutions and financial systems evolved 
to build the sector These measures 
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were guided by a state-centred para- 
digmin which state ownership of utili- 
ties and state control over governance 
of the sector, served as the corner- 
stones 


H owever, alongside these achieve- 
ments, the sectoralso faced many prob- 
lemsand saw many failures Attheend 
of the 1990s, the objective of untver- 
sal access remained distant, with less 
than half of the households in the coun- 
try electrified and only a limited per- 
centage of farmers with access to 
electricity for irrigation 

These failures were rooted in 
many distortions — technical 1neffi- 
ciency, economic mismanagement, 
financial indiscipline, theft of elec- 
tricity, corruption at all levels, and 
near-collapse of administrative and 
management systems These distor- 
tions helped various powerful actors 
in the sector to benefit, though at the 
cost of others and of the social objec- 
tive As a result, by the end of the 
1980s the sector had been gradually 
pushed to the brink of a crisis 

The crisis created space for a 
new process of sectoral reforms that 
started ın the early 1990s Thereform 
process marked the introduction of a 
new paradigm for governance — the 
privatization paradigm — in which 
market forces and private enterprises 
were given key roles The first twelve 
years of reforms in the electricity sec- 
tor can be demarcated in the follow- 
ing two major stages (z) the IPP Policy 
or the policy for Independent (1 e , pri- 
vate) Power Producers, (zz) the World 
Bank (WB) sponsored Orissa model 
of sectoral reforms The IPP policy 
resulted in expensive projects like 
Enron, whereas the WB model gave 
the people of Orissa severe and suc- 
cessive tariff hikes, without signifi- 
cantimprovementin access or supply 
quality In essence, the privatization 
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of emancipation and the social objec- 
tive of universal access 

Nevertheless, the supporters of 
privatization-oriented reforms were 
successful 1n initiating a third stage 
of reforms through enactment of the 
new Electricity Act 2003 (E-Act) 
The new act involves many compre- 
hensive, fundamental, and largely 
ureversible changes with severe impli- 
cations for the poor and hence for the 
social objective 


T. new act unleashes many pro- 
cesses that are neither adequately 
analyzed nor fully understood even 
by architects of the act However, 
three broad trends can certainly be 
discerned One, it provides legal routes 
for the large industrial and commer- 
cial consumers to escape — fully or 
partially — the ‘burdens’ of extraneous 
or ‘stranded’ costs (including cross- 
subsidy forthe poor), though they con- 
tinue to enjoy access to the present grid 
Second, it opens up new avenues for 
(especially the big two) private power 
companies in the country to reach cus- 
tomers ın urban and other industrial 
areas who are big consumers and have 
high paying ability Third, though the 
stated aim 1s to involve non-govern- 
mental actors to invigorate electricity 
availability in rural areas, the act, most 
probably, will open up new avenues fot 
rent-seeking by rural political power- 
brokers 

Overall, it 1s apprehended that 
theact will resultin a fragmentation of 
oursociety ın four segments The first 
segment comprises large industrial 
and commercial consumers who will 
be able to obtain handsome gains The 
second comprises urban consumers, 
especially m metropolitan areas, who 
willbe ‘taken over’ by the ‘regulated’ 
monopolies mostly owned by the two 
big private power companies in the 
country The gains and losses of these 
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The third segment consists of 
consumers from small towns and 
rural areas They will continue to 
remain captive tothe new ‘unbundled’ 
utilities owned by the state govern- 
ment The situation in rural areas 1s 
already precarious As a result of the 
act, most of these new rural utilities 
may soon end up ina vicious cycle of 
‘low revenue — no investment — bad 
systems — supply of bad quality and 
reliability —no growth—lowrevenue ' 
Few state governments have the finan- 
cial muscle necessary to pull these 
utilities out of this cycle of doom 

The act envisages entry of 
NGOs, cooperatives, panchayat raj 
institutions (PRIs) like zilla parishads, 
and private franchisees, which are 
expected to help the rural areas out of 
this grave situation It 1s feared that 
this may prove nothing more than 
wishful thinking None of these insti- 
tutions have financial credibility, 
managerial acumen, administrative 
fitness and, above all, technical capa- 
bility required to ran even small scale 
electrical systems in a viable manner 
The experiences of rural credit coope- 
ratives or those of local institutions 
like water users’ associations (or 
WUAs) and watershed committees 
need to be critically investigated 
Similarly, a study of the experience 
of PRIs in shouldering additional 
responsibilities like the SarvaShiksha 
Abhiyan will also provide many 
insights 


T. act also provides for the deli- 
censing of rural ‘stand alone’ systems, 
which would, at best, be able to sup- 
ply electricity — possibly with more 
reliability and at substantially higher 
tariffs — to selected well-off consu- 
mers inrural areas Further, these two 
sets of provisions, together, can give 
rise to anew breed of local electricity- 
lords (like landlords) out of the local 
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these electricity-lords will enjoy near 
exclusive controfover the local elec- 
tricity networks through dual means 
One, they will exercise decisive influ- 
ence on the local utilities owned or 
operated by local PRIs, NGOs, coope- 
ratives or local private franchisees 
Second, the local electricity lords will 
directly or indirectly own the local 
‘stand alone’ systems 

Neither the act nor the discus- 
sion paper on rural electricity policies 
published by the Union government 
demonstrate that the government 1s 
seriously engaging with the complexi- 
ties orthecentrality of the institutional 
and governance dimensions of rural 
electricity 


T. bureaucracy in the central gov- 
ernment —following its usual practice 
—has been happy with pushing the act 
and policies underthe act without con- 
sulting or even informing people ın 
general orcivil society organizations 
However, the results ofthe recentelec- 
tions have forced the political estab- 
lishment to take cognizance mainly of 
the noise made by the trade unions ın 
the sector The Common Minimum 
Programme (CMP) of the new United 
Progressive Alliance (UPA) promises 
areview of the new E-Act Though the 
scope, nature and other details of the 
proposed review are not spelt out, one 
can treat this as a window of opportu- 
nity to highlight the serious rmplica- 
tions of the act for the social objective 

This shiftis found to be an ımpe- 
rative in view of, on one hand, the scale 
and complexity of the implications of 
the act forthe social objective and, on 
the other, the evident limitations, if not 
failure, of the underlying privatization 
paradigm in fulfilling this objective 
We wish to suggest a fundamentally 
different approach towards the pro- 
cess and content of the review as also 
a shift in the very paradigm guiding 
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We begin by presenting ourdiag- 
nosis as well as prescription to the 
crisis situation. This would lay the 
foundation for a biief and partial 
articulation of one key component 
of a new paradigm that may take us 
beyond the current privatization 
paradigm 

It1s now well-accepted that the 
financial crisis of the sector 15 prima- 
rily rooted in a crisis of performance 
that manifests 1n the form of various 
functional distortions mentioned ear- 
lier Further, according to the prevail- 
ing wisdom, this performance crisis 
1s rooted in the two evils, viz , state 
monopoly and state ownership The 


prescription — the unbundling of inte- 


grated public-owned utilities and their 
subsequent privatization -flows from 
this diagnosis 

However, we-argue that it 1s 
incorrect to identify state monopoly 
and ownership as the ultrmate cause 
of poor performance We need to fur- 
ther investigate the failure of the state 
to govern the economic sectors like 
electricity sothat they contribute to an 
agenda of emancipation Instead, 
some sections who exercised control 
—legitimate or not — over governance 
ofthe sector managed to secure hand- 
some benefits forthemselves Inother 
words, state control was distorted to 
serve certain vested interests at the 
costofthe social objective and agenda 
ofemancipation 


T. extend this analysis, 1t15 pertinent 
at this stage to ask how these vested 
interests managed to hyack govern- 
ance of the sector and draw illegiti- 
mate benefits How and why did the 
system of checks and balances fail to 
deter these vested 1nterests? Clearly 
these sections were successful in 
bypassing, subverting orcircumvent- 
ing thecontrols that were instituted in 
the form of provisions (rules, mecha- 
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rency and accountability of those who 
govern and provisions for participa- 
tion ofthe ‘governed’ in governance 
Piobably because these provisions 
for transparency, accountability and 
public participation (or TAP) were 
inadequate or limited in their scope, 
indirect (1 e , to be exercised by peo- 
ple through some other agents), and 
discretionary (or non-mandatory) 
Moreover, civil society organizations 
(CSOs) did not have the necessary 
perspective and capability to make 
effective use of the available TAP- 
related provisions 

This new diagnosis — signifi- 
cantly different from the diagnosis 
based on the privatization paradigm— 
traces the performance crisis ın the 
sector notto state ownership or mono- 
poly but rather to a crisis of govern- 
ance which, ın turn, 1s rooted in the 
failure of the TAP-related provisions 
and a lack of capability with civil 
society organizations 


O.. prescription recommends 
elimination of the illegitimate control 
of governance by vested interests and 
establishment of people's or public 
control over governance Only this 
can ensure that the electricity sector 1s 
governed to serve the social objective 
Theelimination ofthe control of gov- 
ernance by vested interests can be 
achieved by establishing mandatory, 
direct, compelling and specific pro- 
visions for TAP and implementing 
these provisions effectively This 
may endthe governancecrisis, which, 
in turn, can end the performance and 
financial crises 

The causes underlying the limi- 
tations of the prescription under pri- 
vatization paradigm can be clearly 
seen fromthis perspective The priva- 
tization prescription does not address 
the core malady underlying the crisis 
—viz ,control of governance by vested 
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shipandstructure -underthe privatiza- 
tion prescription —can achieve 15 a shift 
inthe location of the governance crisis 
within the sector and ın the composi- 
tion ofthe coalition of vested interests 
that caused this crisis The crisis of 
governance will continue even after 
privatization, as would the plunder by 
a new coalition of vested interests at 
thecostofthe social objective 

The prescription of people's or 
public or social control of governance 
is conceptually ownership-neutral 
This implies that under all forms of 
ownership of the executive agencies, 
social control of governance 1s neces- 
sary Transcending the usual discourse 
of state versus market, this prescrip- 
tion takes the debate and action in 
the electricity sector to a new level 
In other words, the prescription of 
social control over governance creates 
space for a new, post-privatization 
paradigm 


Ths new paradigmatic vision may 
help in outlining the process of review- 
ing the new act Considering the criti- 
cal nature of the act, the review process 
needs to be inclusive and ensure 
meaningful and effective participa- 
tion of all stakeholders, including the 
non-consumers, who are yet to get an 
electricity connection In other words, 
while providing space for participa- 
tion to all, special efforts to enhance 
capabilities of civil society organiza- 
tions to meaningfully participate in 
the process and effectively represent 
the interests of weaker sections as well 
as of the society as a whole are needed 

In addition, complete transpar- 
ency ıs a crucial precondition for the 
review process This transparency 
should come with no strings attached 
Further, the process should be guided 
by an instrumentality (for example, a 
committee), which is truly autono- 


mous and accountable to members of 
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Moreover, in order to be fruitful, the 
process will have to be systematic and 
stepwise 

In brief, we suggest the follow- 
ing concrete measures for conducting 
areview of the E-Act as promised in 
the CMP 
* Appointment ofa ‘reference group’, 
comprising the representatives of 
various stakeholders The role of the 
reference group should be to ensure 
inclusiveness, transparency, account- 
ability, participation, and autonomy 
aspects and, thus, enhance the credi- 
bility and acceptance of the process 
by awider range of stakeholders 
* Appointment of aAct Review Com- 
mittee (ARC) by the government 
based on recommendations by the 
reference group The main role of the 
ARC should be to conduct the actual 
process by adhering to the framework 
set by the reference group 
* The process of the review should be 
systematic and have four substantive 
stages background analysis of the 
sector problems, analysis of the impli- 
cations of the E-Act, assessment of 
options available, and finalization of 
recommendations on options 
* At the beginning of each stage, the 
ARC should come out with a discus- 
sion document, collect reactions and 
suggestions on the discussion docu- 
ment 1n written or oral form before 
preparing the final document to be 
used as a base for preparing the discus- 
sion document for the next stage 

This new paradigmatic vision 
also requires that the current treatment 
and understanding of the issues of 
rural electricity — as evident 1n the 
act and the discussion paper — should 
undergoacomplete overhaul 


T. brings us to the fourth segment 
of Indian society that will be created 
by the new act, which was not dis- 
cussed earlier with the other three seg- 
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all non-consumers or all those house- 
holds which do not have electricity 
connections, and all farmers who 
require an electricity connection for 
agriculture but do not or cannot have 
one These non-consumers form a 
significant portion of the Indian popu- 
lation Recent data from official 
sources indicates that about 7 8 crore 
or 56% of rural households in the 
country do not have an electricity con- 
nection The Union government 1s 
talking of providing connections to 
all these households ın the next five 
to eight years, 1e at least one crore 
households per year 


T. past performance ofthe govern- 
ment 1n the last decade indicates that 
it can manage to do about one million 
households every year The gigantic 
scale of the required effort 1s further 
complicated by the complexity of 
physical, natural, socio-cultural, ins- 
titutional and political difficulties 
Such an effort also requires financial 
resources to the tune of Rs 8000 crore 
per year Governments at the Centre 
have been promising adequate funds 
for this task But even if we take this 
claim at face value, no bureaucratic 
machine of conceivable size and effi- 
ciency could successfully handle the 
task of such a scale, complexity and 
difficulty 

This does not mean that we 
should not aspire to ensure connecti- 
vity to every household and farmer — 
only that we need to make a para- 
digmatic shift in our thinking and 
action and transcend the bureaucra- 
tic approach of the old state-centred 
paradigm as well as the market-led 
approach of the in-vogue privatization 
paradigm The perspective of a post- 
privatization paradigm can lead us to 
an approach which draws relevant 
components from both the former 
paradigms and uses them appropri- 
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or of the private players, 1t will begin 
from the more decentralized and par- 
ticipatory local institutions While 
thinking about the managerial and 
procedural issues —as was done ın the 
discussion paper — it will lay empha- 
sis on building capable local institu- 
tions and robust systems to ensure 
public control of the governance of 
these local institutions Thus, the focus 
will be on improving the functioning 
of public-owned utilities that are 
going to shoulder the responsibility 
of rural electricity Simultaneously it 
will examine technological options 
that are economically viable, environ- 
mentally friendly and, to the extent 
possible, draw on local resources 


l. order to handle the challenge of 
rural electrification ın the manner 
appropriate for a post-privatization 
paradigm, we need a country-wide 
participatory process on the lines of an 
ambitious campaign wherein govern- 
ment agencies will work with scores 
of local NGOs, PRIs, cooperatives, 
and private entrepreneurs All these 
actors together will have to create 
different technical, economic, finan- 
cial, organizational, institutional and 
governance models and then adapt 
them to a multitude of different local 
contexts 

The first concrete suggestion to 
the new government on the process 
and mechanisms to handle this chal- 
lenge 1s to establish a Peoples’ Mis- 
sion for Rural Electrification for 
undertaking this unprecedented effort 
Second, the effort should begin with 
adetailed, systematic, comprehensive 
and participatory process of delibera- 
tion and consultation among different 
stakeholders 

The issues for deliberation and 
debate facilitated by the peoples’ mis- 
sion could be divided in various cate- 
gories such as technical, economic, 
financial, governance-related, institu- 


tional, political and strategic. Since 
economic and financial concerns are 
invariably given preference even as 
discussion on technical issues remains 
focused on the mainstream options, 
some key issues from the oft-neglected 
categories are suggested for further 
discussion 

Oft-neglected technical issues 

* Avoid a gadget-driven and techno- 
logy focused approach and adopt a 
need-driven, institution focused app- 
roach towards renewable energy and 
rural electricity 

* Transparent comparison of conven- 
tional and non-conventional options 
on the basis of reliability, viability, 
hidden costs, hidden subsidies, and 
implications for environmental sus- 
tarnability and social equity 

* Control of green technologies by 
MNCs which create a threat of exotic 
and expensive green options 

* Capability of local institutions to 
make informed choice of techno- 
logies 

Institutional and governance issues 

* Limitations of bureaucratic as well 
as private-led institutional models 

* The design of the hierarchy of insti- 
tutions from national to local levels 
and their interrelationships 

* Building capable and robust local 
institutions 

* Social control of governance of 
these different types of institutions 


Mie example of rural electrification 
1s highlighted to emphasize the need 
fora paradigmatic shift not only in the 
governance of the sector but in the 
thinking and action of all stakeholders 
inthe electricity sector Though urgent 
and critical, a paradigmatic shift 1s 
unlikely to happen soon orin one great 
leap Nevertheless, the promise of a 
review ofthenew Electricity Actinthe 
CMP should be seen as an opportunity 
to take the first step in making this 
paradigmatic shift 
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THERE 1s no dearth of signs indicat- 
ing the centratily of water each pass- 
ing day — headlines about impending 
drought, floods, impact of monsoon 
failure on the economy, and rising fre- 
quency and intensity of inter-state 
water disputes The new prime minis- 
ter’s first three outings to a state have 
all been around water related tssues 

The first to Andhra Pradesh was 
related to agriculture and farmer 
suicides and the visits to Assam and 
Bihar were to assess the damage due 
tofloods Jtis arguable as to how pres- 
cient the prophets of water wars 
are, but there 1s little doubt that in the 
future water related issues will acquire 
much greater salience Governments 
could be made or fall on these issues 

Even as the UPA (United Progressive 
Alliance) government at the Centre 


is attempting to set its priorities and 
nrosrammes let ne «ee what it ean 


Restoring sanity in water use 
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realistically do to avoid the worst-case 
scenarios 

The outgoing government had 
announced a new National Water 
Policy ın 2002, but its formulation left 
alot to be desired This became evi- 
dent when atthe release function, Atal 
Behri Vajpayee, 1n his typical poetic 
fashion, quoting Meghdootam, talked 
about the virtues of rainwater harvest- 
ing when the policy document did not 
even acknowledge rainwater as a 
source He then went on to declare a 
new scheme for rainwater harvesting, 
for which he said the government 
would allocate several hundred crore 
rupees, but that scheme 1s yet to be 
implemented 

What ts needed 1s a participatory 
process for formulating 4new national 
water policy that must include trans- 
parency, accountability and participa: 
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implementation, compute and pre- 
scribe minimum water flows in rivers, 
declare biodiversity rich stretches of 
rivers as sanctuaries, define conditions 
fordecommissioning dams which are 
doing more harm than good Allthese 
aspects should clearly define the pro- 
cess of environment impact assess- 
ments (EIAs) and public hearings 


R... are an 1mportant resource 
for society and the state However, 
the manner ın which rivers are treated 
by everyone — particularly the states 
which claim water resources develop- 
ment, management and water resou- 
rces related information as a monopoly 
—has made them into endangered spe- 
cies We need a policy that will allow 
rivers toexist ın a healthy state, define 
the extent to which society should 
tinker with them, what actions will or 
will not be allowed, which stretches 
of rivers are to be preserved for the 
well-being of society, and how these 
objectives willbe achieved The policy 
must specify how river pollution (as 
also pollution of all water bodies) 
should be controlled and, most cru- 
cial, what the role of communities 
should be 

Unfortunately, even after the 
passage of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Bill there 15 little by way of trans- 
parency 1n governance The rules to 
1mplementthe actare yetto be framed, 
and secrecy remains a central mantra 
inourculture of governance To make 
freedom of information effective, 
there needs to be acredible grievance 
redressal and regulatory system in 
place at different levels so that those 
who do not follow the norms are pun- 
ished and citizens know where to seek 
redressal In the water resources 
sector, transparency 1s even more cru- 
cial as all crucial information, includ- 
ing siltation rates and river flow data, 
water release data, and so on are 
treated as state secrets 


There 1s aneed to deepen Indian 
democracy Fifty-seven years after 
independence and 13 years after the 
passage of the 73rd and 74th consti- 
tutional amendments devolving pow- 
ers to local bodies on local issues and 
resources, panchayats and munici- 
palities have little effective say If the 
Union government wants to improve 
the lot of Bharat, 1t must ensure effec- 
tive local control over local resources 
and delegate powers to take decisions 
on local issues 

The previous regime had made 
large dams and the river linking pro- 
gramme central to the government’s 
agenda of development They paid the 
price as they had little 1dea about 
how to provide drinking water orhow 
to alleviate and reduce 1mpacts of 
drought and flood If the new dispen- 
sation does not want to meet the same 
fate ıt should give top priority to local 
systems like rainwater harvesting, 
groundwater recharge, local water 
storage systems and watershed man- 
agement, allow minimum flows 1n 
rivers, effectively control pollution and 
manage existing infrastructure to get 
optimum outputs andalso implement 
demand side management measures 


p of our people and 80% 
of the poor live in rural areas, most 
dependent on agriculture and related 
professions Every farmer would bene- 
fit from better management of water 
resources Agriculture 1s by far the 
largest consumer of water and rain 1s 
the primary source of water for all 
farmers The importance of rains for 
the farmer, the economy and society 
gets highlighted when the monsoon 
fails, but when formulating water 
resource policies, plans and strategy, 
this crucial factis forgotten 
Rainwater will have to be 
broughttothe centre of our water poli- 
cies and programmes Since the use 
of rainwater 1n agriculture differs in 


differentagro-climatic situations, pro- 
tection of existing local systems of 
water harvesting and creation of more 
such systems will have to be the focus 
of the water sector agenda, policies, 
programmes and financial allocation 
The local communities must have 
the nghtto decide about development, 
management and use of such systems 
Local water systems would also help 
generate more employment for the 
rural population, acrying need today 

Our water resources develop- 
ment 1s marked by an over-emphasis 
onmega projects There are, of course, 
many fallouts of this approach One 
that 1s less discussed is that inter-state 
water disputes (including the current 
one between Punjab and Haryana) can 
be traced to big projects and long dis- 
tance watertransfers By making plan- 
ning and decision-making processes 
bottom up, this conflict of 1nter-state 
water disputes can be tempered 

Anotheruseful step would be to 
ensure that the cropping patterns 
adopted are appropriate to the hydro- 
climatic conditions in the region This 
should be an 1mportant feature of 
agricultural planning Equally, the 
issue of a virtual export of water from 
the country, and from specific areas, 
should be made integral to the policy 
and programmes India, according to 
one estimate, exported 161 billion 
cubic mts of water each year in the 
late 1990s Can we afford to do so and 
simultaneously continue to cry for 
more water? 


T. finance minister, while present- 
ing the recent budget did recognise 
the importance of loca] water systems 
when he said, ‘Through the ages, 
Indian agriculture has been sustained 
by natural and man-made water bod- 
ies such as lakes, tanks, ponds and 
similar structures It has been esti- 
mated that there are more than a mil- 
lionsuch structures and about 500,000 
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are used for irrigation Many of them 
havefallenintodisuse Many ofthem 
have accumulated silt Many require 
urgent repairs I therefore propose to 
launch a massive scheme to repair, 
renovate and restore all the water 
bodies that are directly linked to agri- 
culture ' 

Thatsoundsreasonable Healso 
announced the allocation of a billion 
rupees during the current financial 
year to take up this task ona pilot scale 
1n a district each in the five zones of 
the country However, finance 1s not 
the only constraint ın the restoration 
of water bodies The real constraint 
has beenthe total absence of arole for 
the local communities in the planning, 
. decision-making, development and 
management of water-related systems 
and issues Worse, though such pro- 
nouncements have often been made in 
the past, including by the former prime 
minister, nothing has happened on 
the ground 

More significantly, 1n the same 
budget, the finance minister annou- 
nced an allocation of Rs 28 billion for 
schemes under the Accelerated Irriga- 
tion Benefits Project (AIBP), almost 
all of it for large projects That hardly 
shows a clear priority in favour of 
decentralised systems 


T. new government ‘at the Centre 
has so far made all the right noises 
about tnterlinking of rivers (ILR) and 
expressed its scepticism on the issue, 
a good sign However, it should have 
unequivocally declared that the ILR 
scheme was being abandoned In the 
absence of such a clear pronounce- 
ment, the forces behind this ‘unscien- 
tific’ proposal will continue to push for 
the project The Supreme Court too 
continues to monitor the petition on 
the issue Ina sign of things to come, 
another PIL has been filed seeking an 
extension from the Union government 
to the tenure of the ILR task force that 


expired on 30 June 2004 Itis unlikely 
that the water resources bureaucracy 
will allow the proposal to be quietly 
buried as they see huge opportunities 
in the ILR In fact, Volume II of the 
Union budget has a provision of Rs35 
crore forthe National Water Develop- 
ment Agency (a government of India 
society 1n existence for over 22 years 
with the sole arm of studying ILR, but 
even after spending huge sums 1t has 
notproducedasingle report worthy of 
being placed ın the public domain) to 
coverthe agency's work, including the 
preparation of detailed project reports 
(DPRs) and expenditure on the task 
force This waste of precious national 
resource needs to be immediately 
stopped by closing down the NWDA 


T. ILR proposals are justified on 
grounds of transferring water from a 
so-called ‘surplus’ basin toaso-called 
‘deficit’ basin First, there 1s no basis 
for such categorisation Abasincan be 
called deficit or surplus only after the 
potential of all schemes in the basin 
has been studied But, surprisingly, 
there has been no attempt to assess the 
potential of local water systems of 
even a single basin or sub-basin in 
India, leave aside the question of rea- 
lising its potential Thus, there 1s no 
basis for declaring any basin as sur- 
plusordeficit Many ofthe basins that 
NWDA calls surplus contain areas 
that face drought and others that it 
hascalled deficit have faced floods in 
the monsoon 

This brings us toa possible action 
agenda for the new Union govern- 
ment There is a need to set up a task 
force to assess the potential of local 
water systems of some of the most wa- 
ter scarce basins like the Cauvery, 
Pennar or Krishna and prepare an 
action plan to realise their potential 
Suchatask force could also help reauce 
the inter-state problems in these basins 
An important outcome of such an 


exercise would be to assess the cumu- 
lative storage capacity of such local 
systems across a basin or sub-basin 

This 1s particularly critical, as an 
important argument used to push large 
projects 1s the need for additional 
storage (to store the water 1n monsoon 
and make the same available in 
non-monsoon months), without ever 
assessing the storage potential through 
local systems and groundwater aqui- 
fers The task force should also look 
into the total groundwater potential in 
these basins, including deep aquifers, 
groundwater aquifer size and ground- 
water recharge potential 


Es India has the biggest trriga- 
tion infrastructure in the world, tt 1s 
1n bad shape and the government is 
unable to allocate adequate resources 
even for its upkeep and maintenance 
That infrastructure 1s delivering sub- 
optimum benefits According to the 
mid-term review of the 9th five year 
plan, ‘With a 10% increase in the 
present level of water use efficiency, 
it 1s estimated that an additional 14 
million hectares can be brought under 
irrigation from existing irrigation capa- 
cities This would requirea very mode- 
rate investment ' It needs to be noted 
that even after a 10% increase, effi- 
ciency would remain far from optimal 

Atthe rate irrigation capacities 
were enhanced in the ninth plan period, 
to add 14 m ha additional irrigation 
would take 21 5 years And yet, little 
1s being done to achieve that addi- 
tional irrigation efficiency The gov- 
ernment needs to ensure that the 
limited available resources are used 
for repair, maintenance and manage- 
ment of existing infrastructure to get 
optimum benefits 'The World Bank, 
1n its draft Country Assistance Stra- 
tegy for 2005-8 has said, "The highest 
returns of waterresource management 
lie in rehabilitation and upgrading of 
existing infrastructure ' 


Ever since the sixth five year 
plan, every five year plan talks of 
putting a stop to additional projects 
and focusing on completion of ongo- 
ing ones The situation today 1s worse 
than in 1980 when the sixth plan 
started This strategy of trying to fin- 
ish the incomplete schemes 1s self- 
defeating when we cannot freeze 
new schemes and are unable to allo- 
cate resources even to maintain the 
existing infrastructure Currently there 
are at least 411 1ncomplete major and 
medium irrigation schemes that were 
started over 30 years ago The AIBP 
was initiated ın 1996-7 with a view to 
complete the ‘last mile’ projects 
However, eight years and expenditure 
of tens of thousands of crores later, 
only 28 of the 411 schemes that we 
started with have been completed, that 
too only under the threat of stopping 
funds Nevertheless, hundreds of 
crores each year 1s being diverted from 
AIBP to fund projects like the Sardar 
Sarovar, which will not be completed 
for several decades according to the 
government’s own admission This 
must stop A similar situation exists 
with respect to command area deve- 
lopment projects started 1n the early 
seventies 


W. must undertake a credible 


review of incomplete projects with 
the aim of scrapping those projects 
where little physical infrastructure 1s 
in place Where substantial physical 
infrastructure has been created, the 
review should examine if the projects 
can be redesigned to reduce invest- 
ment requirements and achieve faster 
and optimal benefits Such a review 
should also look at the option of reduc- 
ing dam height, among others 

Even among existing projects, 
there is a need to assess the perform- 
ance of select schemes to compute 
actual costs, benefits and impacts 
compared to the estimates made at the 


planning stage The objective would 
be to draw lessons for future projects 
and to see what needs to be done to 
achieve optimal benefits It may well 
turn out that some of the projects are 
doing more harm than good and it 
would be better to decommission 
them The review exercise should look 
into the siltation of reservoirs and 
measures to arrest 1t as also assess 
the extent and nature of water-logged 
and salinised areas and the measures 
required to solvethe problem 


COH IS In many respects 
aunique resource, available to most of 
the areas and people In fact, the bulk 
of drinking water needs of the rural 
population 1n India are satisfied by 
groundwater Over half the irrigated 
areas and two thirds of production 
from irrigated areas comes from land 
irrigated by groundwater And yet, 
that resource 1s slipping out of the 
hands ofthe people The groundwater 
levels are falling almost everywhere 
Avery large portion of the remaining 
groundwater resource is getting pol- 
luted We have little idea about the 
extent of groundwater pollution and 
its impact on the health of people 
who depend on groundwater for 
their daily needs assuming it to be 
pure This 1s a silent tragedy waiting 
tostrike 

Underthecircumstances whatis 
required 1s to first make a basin-wise 
and district-wise assessment of 
groundwater potential, both state of 
use and quality The Central Ground 
Water Board assessments are neither 
available to the local communities 
and decision-makers 1n good time, nor 
do they have any place in planning, 
decision-making or regulation Sec- 
ond, the assessment should also include 
a survey of groundwater recharge 
potential and measures needed to 
achieve it A main reason for the 
groundwater situation 1s the neglect 


and destruction of local water sys- 
tems Simultaneously, we need to 
legislate that anyone with a ground- 
water extraction system should be 
responsible for recharge of ground- 
water to the extent ofits use Finally, 
we need to ensure effective regulation 
of groundwater use Communities 
should be placed at the centre of any 
regulatory mechanism 


A. regard floods, the new govern- 
ment seems to have started on the 
wrong foot While itis good to see the 
prime minister take prompt action 1n 
setting up atask force on flood related 
issues after a visit to Assam, his annou- 
ncement that the Lower Subansiri and 
Pagaladiya projects 1n the North East 
and the Sapta Koshi project on the 
Bihar Nepal border will be expedited 
as these projects would help control 
floods shows an inability to go beyond 
bureaucratic briefs The fact 1s that 
these projects will not help ın flood 
control, but could lead to greater dam- 
age during floods Instead the new 
government needs to 

* Review the efficacy of embank- 
ments and abandon those doing more 
harm than good, 

* Review the dam operating instruc- 
tions so that they do not lead to increa- 
sing flood damage and make the 
operating instructions and informa- 
tion about operation of dams public, 
* Ensure better catchment manage- 
ment of flood prone areas through 
creation and maintenance of local 
water systems, managing hill areas 
with proper forest and vegetation 
cover, flood warning systems, flood 
preparedness systems and soon, 

* Review drainage congestion in the 
basins, remove those that can be eas- 
ily done, while preparing a longer- 
term plan for those that cannot be 
immediately removed Drainage con- 
gestion 1s caused by a number of fac- 
tors, including improperly designed 
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canal systems, railway lines, roads, 
buildings and so on, 

* Review the reports of the Flood 
Commission of 1980 and others to 
assess implementation of the recom- 
mendations 


D. 1s another important issue 
that has not recetved adequate atten- 
tion, even though ıt destroys much 
more water from the available pool 
While agriculture 1s also a source of 
pollution, industries and urban areas 
do the most damage The Pollution 
Control Boards, in the absence of any 
transparency, accountability or local 
participation in their functioning and 
decisions, have turned into dens of 
corruption Changes in the legal and 
institutional framework to ensure 
transparency and accountability, and 
for local communities to have right 
to access the sites and records of any 
pollution-generating organisation, 
are essential to prevent freshwater 
resources from being polluted 

Effective treatment of urban and 
industrial effluents can have farreach- 
ing impact It will stop pollution of 
freshwater resources, instil a sense of 
conservation 1n industry and urban 
centres and create an asset in the form 
of recyclable water that was earlier a 
liability The finance minister needs to 
focusonthisratherthan on expensive 
desalinisation projects 

A large number of big hydro 
projects are being proposed by the 
new government in the name of satis- 
fying the power needs of the country 
Hence, power issues are also related 
to the water sector agenda A quick 
review of decision-making processes 
in the case of any big hydro project 
makes it clear that there was no 
attempt to show that the proposed 
project fits into the least cost (includ- 
ing social, environmental and eco- 
nomic) option for the justifiable (and 
prioritised) power needs of the state 


or basin where the new project 1s 
being proposed This becomes all the 
more disturbing in view of the 1neffi- 
cient and sub-optimal use of the exist- 
ing infrastructure, transmission and 
distribution losses, scope for conser- 
vation and demand side management 
and other generation options, includ- 
ing renewable options like small 
hydro, wind, solar, biomass and so on 
There have been many instances 
(eg 1n the case of Tarun Bharat 
Sangh) when communities faced legal 
action from governments when they 
tried to create local water systems for 
their own needs Many acts in the sta- 
tute books have been used to discour- 
age communities from setting up local 
water systems The state canal and 
drainage acts are anexample Acom- 
missionis required to review the exis- 
ting laws and regulations to remove 
impediments in the way of commu- 
nity-driven processes and efforts 


T. previous Union government 
had announced a National Relief and 
Rehabilitation (R&R) policy, expec- 
tedly withoutadequate public consul- 
tation, in fact ignoring the experience 
of displacementand resettlement over 
the past 57 years The policy also 
ignored the earlier draft acts and pro- 
cesses It seems to have been a hur- 
riedly put together policy to satisfy 
some conditionality of the multilateral 
agencies Even the most ardent sup- 
porter of big dams would agree that 
there are no success stories 1n reset- 
tling displaced communities 1n a just 
way, even as the number of those dis- 
placed by large dam related projects 
alone nowexceeds 35 million 

What the new government can 
do 1s to set up a time bound process 
of formulating anational R&R law (as 
different from policy, that ıs not man- 
datory and cannot be used in a court 
of law by the affected) through a par- 
ticipatorv process Unfortunately. the 


new government has begun on the 
wrong foot by not taking any action 
even as tens of thousands faced sub- 
mergence and displacement without 
legally mandatory resettlement due to 
the Indira Sagar Project on Narmada 
River in Madhya Pradesh and the 
Sardar Sarovar Project in Gujarat In 
both projects the Centre has a substan- 
tial roleto play acentral government 
organisation, NHPC, holds a 51% 
stake in Indira Sagar and in the case 
of SSP, the height of the dam cannot 
be increased without the consent of 
the Centre 

Asaconfidence building meas- 
ure, the government should set up a 
task force to assess the outstanding 
social and environmental issues of 
large dam projects already completed 
with a view to addressing these issues 
It should also stop construction of all 
such projects till mandatory resettle- 
ment has been completed at least six 
months prior to submergence It may 
be a good idea to make 1t mandatory 
that before taking up or sanctioning 
any new displacement generating 
activity in any river basin, the state 
will ensure that all the outstanding 
social and environmental issues of 
the earlier projects 1n that basin have 
been satisfactorily addressed 


T. United Nations has set Millen- 
nial Development Goals (MDGs), a 
number of them related to water halv- 
ing the number of poor, number of 
people without access to water supply, 
number of people without access to 
safe sanitation by 2015 Unfortu- 
nately, such goals enjoy low credibi- 
lity given the earlier performance of 
various agencies If weareto achieve 
the MDGs in a real sense, then the 
agenda set out above will have to bea 
part of the Common Minimum Pro- 
gramme All sections the society will 
have to work together to see that this 
1s achieved 


Social security through 
health insurance 
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SOCIAL Security forthe poor, mainly 
workers of the informal economy, is 
squarely on the global agenda The 
Social Security Campaign 1s soon to 
be launched 1n India by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. Mean- 
while, the UPA government has 
developed its Common Minimum 
Programme (CMP) in which social 
security for the poor, especially the 
unorganized or informal sector, has 
been given priority and finds special 
mention ‘ The UPA government 1s 
firmly committed to ensure the wel- 
fare and wellbeing of all workers, par- 
ticularly those in the unorganized 
sector who constitute 93% of our 
workforce Social security, health 
insurance and other schemes for such 
workers like weavers, handloom 
workers, fishermen and fisherwomen, 
toddy tappers, leather workers, plan- 
tation labour, beed: workers, etc will 
be expanded ' 

This recognition of the over- 
whelming need for social security for 
informal workers, at both the global 
and national levels, 15 a welcome step 
The fact 1s that there are about 400 
million citizens who constitute the 
working poor 1n our country, most of 
whomeke outa living in the informal 
economy For the most part, and with 


the notable exception of workers 
covered by the Workers' Welfare Fund 
of the labour department, 1nformal 
workers remain unprotected 

In fact, there are numerous 
schemes for social security and social 
protection inInd1a with rather uneven 
or limited implementation Even after 
all these years of experience, we have 
not been able to develop appropriate 
mechanisms to ensure implementa- 
tion of social security services and 
proper outreach and coverage for 
our poorest citizens, especially 1n the 
ruralareas There are, of course, numer- 
ous reasons for this gap between intent 
and actual practice on the ground 
which are by now fairly well-known 
It is useful to point out that the need 
for proper implementation mecha- 
nisms and even how these may be 
achieved were outlined well before 
independence ın several planning- 
related documents One such 1s the 
Bhore Committee which focused on 
the need for public health ın India and 
how this might be ensured This land- 
mark document 1s still so relevant in 
ourcurrentcontext 

In sum, we have some idea of 
what we need to do to ensure that 


social security reaches the poorest of 
Indians What we ctmiaænta sinth <- bas 


we can do this in a country as vast, 
diverse and complex as ours And, as 
always, the numbers — the sheer mil- 
lions we are to reach —are daunting 


Q.. e at SEWA points to 
the fact that social security can indeed 
be organized, but this must be done 
by the poor themselves and led by 
women What we have learned over 
decades of organizing workers in 
our union, SEWA, is that services — 
whether health, childcare, housing or 
insurance —cannot be delivered by one 
set of people for another set Rather, 
the poor, especially women, must 
organize and demand these services 
which can be jointly developed by 
them and the government and other 
partners 

It is women workers who must 
use, run and control their own ser- 
vices, and through theirown member- 
ship-based organizations These may 
be unions, cooperatives, self-help 
groups (SHGs) and their associations, 
mahila mandals, credit societies, moth- 
ers’ groups, youth clubs, community- 
based organizations and others NGOs 
can help initiate, support and train 
local membership-based organiza- 
tions for the task of developing and 
running their own social secunty orga- 
nizations These services should not 
be ofthe ‘one size fits all’, standardized 
model Rather we should ‘let a hun- 
dred flowers bloom’ , agreeing on some 
basic principles and non-negotiables 
but developing models and mecha- 
nisms suited to local conditions and 
realities 

Perhaps some examples from 
our own experience will be useful at 
thisstage Fourteen years back, SEWA- 
promoted its first health workers' 
cooperative, Lok Swasthya Mandli 
At the time, the cooperative depart- 
ment scoffed at the idea How could 
such a cooperative be sustainable? 
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duce services at people's doorsteps, 
was the women's reply It took two 
years of convincing before we got 
our coveted registration certificate 
Today Lok Swasthya 1s growing 
with 500 dais, health workers and pub- 
lic health professionals as its share- 
holders With a turnover of over 
one crore rupees, it 1s a small but self- 
reliant effort, covering all its costs 
including a team of 50 full-time staff 
and 200 part-time health workers It 
encouraged SEWA sisters 1n other 
districts to organize similar coopera- 
tives, resulting in three others — still 
small but active in their ownarea 


S 1milarly, child care cooperatives, 
SHG associations, CBOs providing 
housing and infrastructure services 
and now an insurance unit attempting 
to develop itself into a cooperative 
have been registered Initially pro- 
moted by SEWA, and still very much 
part of the SEWA family or movement, 
these are autonomous legal entities 
with democratically elected boards, 
each determining its own services, 
rules, outreach plans and budgets 
SEWA, the union, provides support 
in terms of policy action, capacity- 
building and the collective strength 
needed to boost, bolster and protect 
their grassroots action It also helps 
with the initial fund-raising and 
encourages both financial independ- 
ence and self-reliance 

The common principles under- 
lying our social security services are 
* These should be membership based, 
owned by women through shares and 
controlled by a women workers-led 
board of directors 
* They should be decentralized in 
terms of planning and implementation 
of services — 1e doorstep approach 
to providing services 
* Services should be organized for 
self-reliance and for long-term sus- 
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gerial (thus a lean administration and 
simple but cost-effective mechanisms 
are sought) 
* Workers’ contributions in cash or 
kind are essential, we start with our 
own contributions, no matter how 
modest and then leverage them for 
government and other contributions 
* Following from the above, partner- 
ships must be developed to reach 
much needed services to the poor, they 
alone cannot and should not bear the 
burden of providing social security 
* Social security services should be 
demand driven —1 e based on work- 
ers' needs and demands, a bottom-up 
approach 
* Health care, child care, insurance, 
shelter and infrastructure services, 
and pension are the core social] secu- 
rity needs of informal women work- 
ers, and hence should be a starting 
point for comprehensive and inte- 
grated social security coverage 
* Organizing for social security at 
the grassroots level must be linked to 
policy action 1n favour of the poor, . 
especially women and children 
3 Organizing for social security must 
promote organizing of workers for 
their rights and be empowering 
Based on the above core princi- 
ples, we have been working towards 
acomprehensive insurance coverage 
for informal workers run by them- 
selves We do not see this as an answer 
to the many social security needs of . 
the poor, but as an important step for- 
ward in this direction 


H... ınsurance ıs the most 
urgently required of all insurance cov- 
erage for the poor Women workers 
across the country, time and again, 
identify it as causing the maximum 
stress in their lıves—1 e sickness1s the 
number oné stressor It also creates 
indebtedness and leads to decapitali- 
sation And among the poor sickness 
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ditures ranging from Rs 300 per month 
in urban slums (Source Study by 
SEWA’s Social Security Team) to 
Rs 800 perepisode of illness (Source 
SEWA Academy Research Team) 
While some coverage for sick- 
ness, mainly hospitalization, 1s the 
most pressing need of the poor, itis also 
the most complex risk tocover There 
are many reasons for this including 
their access to health care (1 e if they 
have access at all both for geographi- 
cal and economic reasons), the high 
cost of private health care which has 
a bearing on the viability of health 
insurance, and because the world over, 
health insurance ıs prone to fraud 


S mall but significant experiences 
of health insurance for the poor, both 
1n India and abroad, reveal that cove- 
rage 1s indeed possible 1f certain criti- 
cal issues are taken into account 
The most important 1s developing a 
mechanism of implementation, spe- 
cially tailored to the reality of the poor 
and organized according to their 
convenience 

Another contentious issues that 
most people, 80%, seek care with 
private providers And the private 
health sector 1s unregulated especially 
in terms of standardizing regimens, 
fees and diagnostic tests Itis a grow- 
ing sector and costs are escalating 1n 
a manner that ıs leading to greater 
indebtedness 

SEWA’s experience of insuring 
around 106,000 workers and their 
families over 14 years suggests that 
for health insurance to be viable, 1t has 
to be controlled and run by the users 
themselves, the very women who are 
the insured Their organization nego- 
tiates fees, treatment regimens and 
so on with providers, both public and 
private Providers who adopt poor 
quality of care or fraudulent practices 
are blacklisted This has already led 
to providers improving the quality of 


their care and revising some of their 
prices It has also resulted 1n the pub- 
lic health system gearing itself up to 
provide the care required, with the 
public charitable trust hospitals ser- 
ving as a backup or alternative to the 
public and private-for-profit health 
providers 

Finally, our experience with 
health insurance has encouraged us 
to develop ‘cashless’ systems with 
providers, both public and private, 
enabling women and their families 
to seek quality care of their choice 
without having to 1mmediately pay 
upfront This new system will soon be 
tested out in eight talukas in Gujarat, 
as well as two working class neigh- 
bourhoods of Ahmedabad city 

The above experiences point 
to the need to develop appropriate 
mechanisms to reach health insurance 
tothe poorest But first letus see what 
package we can suggest, based on 
affordability for both workers and 
the government 

We see a need for acomprehen- 
sive life and non-life insurance pack- 
age, advisable to ensure a holistic 
approach to risks and shocks faced 
by the poor, and an overall viability of 
insurance forthe poor Further, mater- 
nity benefits of Rs 500 per pregnancy 
and for all pregnancies must be pro- 
videdtoall poor women Noextra pre- 
mium is required, it 1s built into the 
package outlined below Finally, the 
health coverage should include hospi- 
talization for complications during 
pregnancy Caesarian section, how- 
ever, may not be covered at this stage 


D... the many insurance 
schemes developed by both govern- 
ment and private insurers, their out- 
reach has remained very limited. The 
most important reason 1s that appro- 
priate mechanisms for both premium 
collection and claims servicing have 
not been developed 


The crucial issue 1s one of trust 
—no one will part with their hard- 
earned money as premiumunless they 
are sure that this amount 1s in safe 
hands and will deliver the service that 
they so desperately need Even if pre- 
mium ts notcollected, as in many gov- 
ernment insurance schemes, the poor 
face difficulty in navigating the vari- 
ous procedures and providing the 
documentsrequired Even afterallthe 
documents have been carefully col- 
lected, the clarms payments may or 
may not be honoured Often it ts 
difficult for them to spare the time 
and money to comply with insurers' 
requirements Andfrequentfollow-up 
visits and leakages remain a problem 

Forallthese reasons, we suggest 
partnerships with local organizations 
unions, self-help group associations, 
mahila mandals, cooperatives, far- 
mers' or youth clubs and NGOs to 
ensure that the health insurance ser- 
vice actually reaches the poor, and at 
their doorstep 


T. UPA government should con- 


sider pilot-testing this new doorstep ` 


approach to health insurance with a 
few organizations and select districts 
or states in the country Criteria will 
have to be developed to ensure the 
reliability and accountability of part- 
ners These could be worked out by a 
small, experienced working group 
like the one currently set up by the 
Ministry of Finance (financial sector) 
This group has already developed 
some criteria to ensure that ‘fly- 
by-nighters’ are kept out 

We suggest the following imple- 
mentation mechanism based on prac- 
tical experience and our ongoing 
discussions with the health depart- 
ment, Government of Gujarat 
1 The list of BPL families will be 
provided to the organization by the 
concerned district and municipal 
authorities Based on the above num- 


bers, the GOI will give the organiza- 
tion afund to cover these families’ pre- 
mium at the rate of Rs 200 per 
individual The organization will 
meanwhile collect premium from 
these and other APL women and their 
families The GOI’s contribution for 


APL families will be Rs125 per per- 
son Receipts to each insured woman 
willbe given by the organization The 
organization will retain copies of the 
receipts for its own computerized 
data base and provide one to the gov- 
ernment 


Health & Other Insurance for Below Poverty Level (BPL) (perimsured) 


Cover Worker 
contribution in 
Rstowards 
premium 
Lite ~- 
Health (hospitalization) - 
Asset RA 
Personal Accident (PA) ~ 
Administration & Marketing 25 
Total 25 


GOI Total Suminsured 
contiubutionin — premium (Rs) 
Rs towards 
premium 

24 24 5000 

130 130 14000 

15 15 10000 

6 6 40000 

25 50 - 

200 225 - 





NB * Theaboveis based on discussion and rates offered by some insurers (life and non-life) 
+ In case of BPL families, a worker will contribute only Rs 25 towards administration and 


marketing 





Children's Health Insurance for Below Poverty Level (BPL) (as an option) 


Cover Worker 
contribution in 
Rs towards 
premium 
Health (hospitalization) 20 


Administration & Marketing - 


GOI Total Sum insured 
contributionin premium (Rs) 
Rs towards 
premium 
80 100 2000 


N B *Children between 3 months-18 years ot age only will be covered 
* Covers all children in the family with one sum insured limit (1 e Rs 2000) 


Health & Other Insurance for Above Poverty Level (APL) (perinsured) 








Cover Worker 
contribution in 
Rs towards 

premium 
Lite 24 
Health (hospitalization) 30 
Asset 15 
Personal Accident (PA) 6 
Administration & Marketing 25 
Total 100 


N B * Theaboveis based ondiscussion and rates offered by some insurers (life and non-life) 





GOI Total Suminsured 
contributionin — premium (Rs) 
Rs towards 
premium 

- 24 5000 

100 130 14000 

- 15 10000 

- 6 40000 

25 50 - 

125 225 - 


Children's Health Insurance for Above Poverty Level (APL) (asanoption) 





Cover Worker GOI Total Sum insured 
contitbutionin —| contributtonin.— premium (Rs) 
Rstowards Rstowards 
premium premium 
Health 100 - 100 2000 


Administration & Marketing e 
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2 The organization will offer the cove- 
rage shown earlier through insurers 

3 The organization will forward the 
list of msured members and the requ- 
ired premium to the insurance compa- 
nies, both private and government 
It will negotiate the best possible pre- 
mium from these insurers, 1n consul- 
tation with the GOI and state health 
departments The local organization 
will liaise regularly with the insurers 
4 The local organization will assume 
responsibility of educating the insured 
families about insurance and the bene- 
fits available, procedures involved 
and the documents required It will 
undertake all the promotional work 
through gram sabhas, small meetings 
and workshops on insurance, prepare 
literature and posters, video films 
and street theatre teams to promote 
insurance 

5 The organization will cover all the 
children from BPL and APL families 
as an option The organization will 
encourage adolescent girls and boys, 
women and men to adopt the small 
family norm and avail the govern- 
ment’s public health services, includ- 
ing Immunization 

6 The collection of claims papers 
and all relevant documents and their 
timely processing will be the respon- 
sibility of the organization The orga- 
nization will forward claims promptly 
toinsurers Alternatively, rf needed, it 
will have its own claims committee 
Periodically, insurers and government 
representatives will participate in the 
claims-processing as also audit all 
records Disbursement, preferably by 
cheque, will be undertaken at wom- 
en’s very doorsteps Their signatures 
will be taken forthe records The GOI 
and state governments will instruct 
local banks to make special arrange- 
ments for encashing cheques so that 
the time and money of poor, working 
people is not wasted Post offices can 
also be pressed into service for dis- 
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7 The GOI and state government 
auditors and functionaries of the health 
department will have full access to 
records pertaining to this collabora- 
tion Meanwhile, all the organizations 
records will be subject to internal as 
wellasexternal audit 
8 The data base for this collaboration 
will be maintained by the local organi- 
zation with assistance from the insur- 
ers andthe GOland state government 
9 Monthly reports on coverage, 
claims disbursed, time taken and all 
financial statements will be provided 
toGOland the state government Quar- 
terly progress meetings will be held 
with the GOI and the state government 
10 This collaboration can be reviewed 
after a period of a year with a view to 
making the necessary amendments 
and extension to other districts 

Once the above collaboration 
mechanism 1s approved by the GOI 
and the states, an MOU to this effect 
can be signed with adefinite work plan 
and time schedule for release of funds 
from the GOI and the states 

Such a partnership by building 
on the strengths of each partner will 
help reduce risk due to sickness for our 
country’s poorest citizens If social 
security coverage, including health 
insurance, 1s to be ensured forthe poor, 
especially women workers of this 
country, then we have to start with 
their needs and reality There 1s little 
point in developing subsidy-based 
programmes which do not reach the 
poor The systems and structures 
developed for our small and shrink- 
ing formal sector — hardly 8% of the 
workforce — cannot be superimposed 
onthe informal sector 

The size, nature and complexi- 
ties ofthe informal economy necessi- 
tate a fresh and creative approach to 
social security To meet the challenge 
of developing social security for the 
mass of ourcitizens, small community 
based and women-run initiatives will 
have to lead the way 


EVENas the new developmental state 
in India has steadily amassed func- 
tions, and vastly extended financial 
powers often in the name of the poor, 
its capacity to deliver has declined 
over the years This 1s due to rising 
indiscipline and a growing belief, 
widely shared among the political and 
bureaucratic elite, that the state 1s an 
arena where public office 15 to beused 
for private ends In almost all states 
people perceive the bureaucracy as 
wooden, disinterested 1n public wel- 
fare, and corrupt Weak governance, 
manifesting itself ın poor service 
delivery, excessive regulation and 
uncoordinated and wasteful public 
expenditure, is a key factor impmging 
on growth and development 

In a well-functioning demo- 
cracy, the political process would 
ideally find answers to problems of 
governance, but this has not happened 
inIndia The political system in many 
states 1s not accountable to the people 
but to those who are behind individual 
legislators These are often contrac- 


tors, mafia, corrupt bureaucrats and 


* This article has been greatly influenced 
by the writings of Jayaprakash Narain, Ravi 
Srivastava, and several academics whose 
papers can be seen on worldbank org/govern- 
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manipulators who have made money 
through using the political system, and 
are therefore interested in the continu- 
ation of chaos and a patronage-based 
administration The fact that half of 
the politicians in some states are either 
criminals orhave strong criminal links 
with no faith in the rule of law further 
compounds the problem 

The state's resources are the 
most valued prize for both politicians 
and their constituencies, leading to a 
patron-client relationship between the 
holders of state power and those seek- 
ingfavours Patronage 1s controlled by 
individuals, not established institu- 
tions bound to follow set procedures 
Where power 1s highly personalised 
and weakly institutionalised, the 
decision-making process 1s replaced 
by arbitrary and behind-the-scene 
transactions In suchan environment, 
exercise of powerforclients demands 
the fudging of rules (show me the per- 
son, and I will show you the rule), 
dependence upon corrupt civil ser- 
vants, plundering of public treasury, 
and decay of governance When the 
fence starts eating the field, there 1s 
little hope of development reaching 
the poor 

Winston Churchill, on the eve 
af India’s Tndenendence had said. 


‘Power will goto the hands ofrascals, 
rogues and freebooters All Indian 
leaders will be of low calibre and men 
of straw They will have sweettongues 
andsilly hearts They will fight among 
themselves for power and India will 
be lost ın political squabbles ' What 
appeared as a scandalous outburst 
then may well be called an understate- 
mentnow! 


I. must be admitted, however, that 
except for ‘honesty’, neutrality to- 
wards party politics, and provision of 
minimal administrative services 1n 
times of emergency, the senior civil 
service even in the past had little to 
commend it Efficiency in the civil 
services was always narrowly defined 
in terms of contempt for politics and 
adherence to rules, but never in terms 
of increased public satisfaction A 
high degree of professionalism ought 
to be the dominant characteristic of a 
modern bureaucracy The fatal failing 
of the Indian bureaucracy has been its 
low level of professional competence 
In the present day administrative cli- 
mate there 1s no incentive for a young 
civil servant to acquire knowledge 
or improve skills There ıs thus an 
exponential growth 1n both 1gnorance 
andarrogance 

Its said that one would find only 
three books in the house of an IAS 
officer — a railway timetable because 
he ıs always on the move, a film maga- 
zine because that 1s all he reads and, 
of course, the civil list that describes 
how many 1n the system are senior 
to him An important factor which 
explains the surrender of senior offi- 
cers before political masters 1s the 
absence of market value and lack of 
alternative employment potential 
Beyond government, administrators 
havenofuture because therr talents are 
sofew Most IAS officers thus end up 
as dead wood within a few years of 
Joining the service and their genius 


lies only in manipulation and jockey- 
ing for positions within government 
The IAS serves the state but 
the state structure has increasingly 
become dysfunctional and diminished 
In some north Indian states parallel 
authority structures and mafia gangs 
have emerged Tribal regions in cen- 
tral and northeast India are out of 
bounds for normal administration 
In such a situation itis no surprise that 
the bureaucracy too 1s ina bad shape 
Over the years, whatever little 
virtues the civil services possessed — 
integrity, political neutrality, courage 
and high morale — are showing signs 
of decay Many civil servants are 
deeply involved ın partisan politics 
they are preoccupied with it, pene- 
trated by it, and now participate 1ndi- 
vidually and collectively ın ıt This 1s 
understandable, though unfortunate, 
because between expression of the 
will of the state (represented by poli- 
ticians) and the execution of that will 
(through the administrators) there 
cannotbe any long term dichotomy In 
other words, a model in which politi- 
cians continue to be casteist, corrupt 
and harbour criminals, whereas civil 
servants are expected to be efficient, 
responsive to public needs and change- 
agents cannot be indefinitely sus- 
tained Inthe long run, administrative 
and political values have to coincide 


] has emerged a new culture 
which can be best summarised as ‘lick 
up and kick below’, and ‘rules are for 
fools’ Authority 1s delinked from 
accountability at most levels, and in 
respect of most functions As a result 
most state functionaries can produce 
plausible alibis for non-performance 
The harm caused by indecision cannot 
be attributed to any particular indi- 
vidual or political party, and hence has 
no political costs Neitheristhe goal of 
‘development’ attractive tothe rulers, 
noris the road map particularly clear 


Perverse incentives are not the 
only factorundermining the effective- 
ness of the bureaucracy Its composi- 
tion is also skewed For instance, in 
most states, close to 70% of all gov- 
ernment employees are support staff 
unrelated to public service — drivers, 
peons and clerks Key public ser- 
vices — education, healthcare, police 
and judiciary are starved of people, 
whereas many wings are overstaffed 


[. power 1s abused, or exercised in 
weak orimproper ways, those with the 
least power—the poor—are most likely 
to suffer For instance, teachers need 
to be present and effective at their Jobs, 
just as doctors and nurses need to 
provide the care that patients need 
But they are often mired in a system 
where the incentives for effective 
service delivery are weak, and politi- 
cal patronage 1s a way of life Highly 
trained doctors seldom wish to serve 
in remote rural areas Since those 
who do serve are rarely monitored, the 
penalties for not being at work are 
low Even when present, they treat 
poor people badly 

Although many civil servants 
hold the view that 1t 1s the nature of 
politics which largely determines the 
nature of the civil service and the ends 
to which it would be put, and therefore 
civil service reforms cannot succeed 
in 1solation, causation 1s also in the 
other direction Non-performing 
administration leaves little choice to 
the politicians but to resort to populist 
rhetoric and sectarian strategies 

All organs of state are affected 
by the malaise of misgovernance 
The political executive, legislators, 
bureaucracy and judiciary — no class 
of functionaries can escape respon- 
sibility For instance, close to 20-25 
million cases are pending in the 
courts, and justice is 1naccessible, 
painfully slow and costly Police 
reforms will remain ineffective 1f 


criminal cases are not disposed off 
expeditiously 

The vicious cycle of distortions 
1n politics leading to bureaucratic 
apathy (and vice versa), both result- 
ing tn poor governance, can be set 
right through taking a large number of 
simultaneous measures Adiscussion 
on political and electoral reforms 
(restriction on the number of ministers 
through law 1s a good beginning), 
though absolutely vital, 1s outside the 
scope of this paper However, many 
states in India, especially the poorer 
ones, have lost the dynamism and 
capacity to undertake reforms on their 
own withoutexternal pressure These 
states are ruled by people who under- 
stand power, patronage, transfers, 
money, Coercion and crime The lan- 
guage of professionalism, goal orien- 
tation, transparency, building up of 
institutions and peoples’ empower- 
mentis totally alien to them 

In these states, neither politics 
nor the administration has the capac- 
ity for self-correction, and therefore 
only external pressure can coerce 
them to take hard decisions that will 
hit at their money making tactics In 
the Indian situation (where foreign 
donors provide very little aid to the 
states as compared with what 1s pro- 
vided by the Centre) this can come 
only fromthe Centre, backed by strong 
civil society action 


T states, however, argue that the 
GOI does not have any moral autho- 
rity to lecture them on good govern- 
ance, as ıt has done little to reform its 
ownadministration Beitdownsizing 
orreduction of subsidies on fertilisers, 
food, gas and higher education, pass- 
inga Freedom of Information Act (lan- 
guishing for want of rules!), reducing 
the number of centrally sponsored 
schemes, or providing long tenure to 
its senior civil servants (the average 
stay of a secretary to a central minis- 


try was only 11 months in 2000, with 
only six out of 82 non-technical sec- 
retaries having completed two years 
in the same post), the GOT's record 1s 
almost as dismal as that of the many 
recalcitrant states Therefore, 1t must 
first improve governance in central 
government departments, especially 
those with public interface, before 
sermonizing to the states 


F.a transfers The GOI trans- 
fers roughly Rs 1,50,000 crore (even 
if half of this amount could be sent 
by moneyorder to the five crore poor 
families, they would each get Rs 45 
per day, enough to wipe off their pov- 
erty This amount does not include 
subsidies, such as on food, kerosene, 
and fertilizers annually to the states, 
unfortunately little of it linked to per- 
formance and good delivery Often 
incentives work in the other direction 
For instance, the Finance Commission 
(FC) gives gap-filling grants so that at 
the end of the five year period the 
revenue deficit of the states becomes 
zero Thus, fa state has been irrespon- 
sible andends up witha huge revenue 
deficit, it 1s likely to get a larger gap- 
filling grant In other words, the FC 
rewards profligacy 

The concept of good govern- 
ance needs to be translated into a 
quantifiable annual index on the basis 
of certain agreed 1ndicators such as 
infant mortality rate, extent of 1mmu- 
nisation, literacy rate for women, sex 
ratio, feeding programmes for chil- 
dren, availability of safe drinking 
water, electrification of rural house- 
holds, rural and urban unemployment, 
percentage of girls married below 18 
years, percentage of villages not con- 
nected by all weather roads, number 
of class I government officials prose- 
cuted and convicted for corruption, 
andsoon Someuniversally accepted 
criteria for good budgetary practices 
may also be included in the index 


Once these figures are publicized the 
states may getintoacompetitive mode 
towards improving their score Cen- 
tral transfers should be linked to such 
anindex 

The states should be divided in 
three categories — those whose per 
capita income 1s below the national 
average, those where ıt 1s above the 
nationalaverage, and the special cate- 
gory states (such as the northeast 
andhill states) The advantage of this 
categorisation, which already exists 
in the Planning Commission, 1s that 
poorer states like Orissa will not be 
competing with better-off states like 
Tamil Nadu 


B sois Asaconsequence 
of its coloniaLheritage as well as hier- 
archical social system, administrative 
accountability in India was always 
internal and upwards, and the civil 
service’s accountability to the public 
remained limited With politicisation 
and declining discipline, internal ac- 
countability stands seriously eroded, 
while accountability via legislative 
review and the legal system has not 
been sufficiently effective Too much 
interference by the judiciary (as in 
Bihar) 1n day-to-day functioning 
further cripples administration. But 
strengthening internal administra- 
tive accountability is rarely sufficient, 
because internal controls are often 
ineffective — especially when the 
social ethos tolerates collusion bet- 
ween supervisors and subordinates 
‘Outward accountability’, there- 
fore, 1s essential for greater respon- 
siveness to the needs of the public 
and thus to improve service quality 
Departments such as the police and 
revenue, with greater public dealings, 
should be assessed once every three 
years by an independent commission, 
consisting of professionals such as 
journalists, retired judges, academi- 
cians, activists, NGOs, and even retired 


government servants They should 
look at policy and performance and 
suggest constructive steps for their 
improvement At present the systems 
of inspection are elaborate but often 
preclude the possibility of a ‘fresh 
look’ as they are totally governmen- 
tal and rigid The system should be 
made more open so that the civil ser- 
vice can gain from the expertise of 
outsiders ın the mode of donor agency 
evaluation of projects 


S from input controls to moni- 
toring of outcomes Most secretaries, 
both at the GOI and state level, are not 
prepared to accept the reality of poor 
service delivery in therr files, lest they 
and their ministers be taken to task in 
the Parliament/Assemblies Thus 
vested interests develop from top to 
bottom in hiding the reality and resort- 
tng to bogus reporting In U P the 
number of fully immunized children 
being reported by the state govern- 
ment is almost cent percent Indepen- 
dent surveys, however, put the figure 
between 16 and 20 per cent only, and 
even this figure seem to be falling 
every year Machines are being used 
in employment generation pro- 
grammes in flagrant violation of the 
guidelines For example, a study ın 
Krishna district shows that excavators 
were employed 1n 40 out of 54 works 
The CAG audit mainly focuses 
on financial irregularities and while 
systems or performance appraisals are 
carried out, these fall short of manage- 
ment audits and do not indicate ways 
to strengthen management Also, 
physical inspection 1s rarely under- 
taken CAG should involve social sct- 
entists and professional experts ın 
auditing programmes All depart- 
ments and ministries should publish 
action taken on CAG’s findings in the 
last two years ın their annual reports 
Governments should introduce 
social audit by assessing the experi- 


ence of people the service providers 


are intended to serve With commu- - 


nity participation, evidence should be 
collected from stakeholders so as to 
promote accountability, equity, effec- 
tiveness, and value for money Such 
an audit will supplement conventional 
audit and often provide leads to it 


| eee The term ‘public 
interest’ 1s a most abused one, more 
used to cover hidden and malafide 
motives knowing fully well that the 
public 1s notin a position to challenge 
the bonafides of decision-makers 
Transparency builds external demand 
for reform and makes administra- 
tion more responsive and perform- 
ance oriented As an experiment, all 
muster rolls in employment schemes 
should be putonthe internet in atleast 
oneblock ofadistrict wheresuch fa- 
cilities exist. The Official Secrets 
Act should be repealed and replaced 
with a less restrictive law Property 
and tax returns of all senior officers 
and politicians should be available 
forscrutiny by the public These could 
be put ona ‘home page’ ofthe govern- 
ment on the internet, so that anyone 
with internet access could inform gov- 
ernment if the stated facts are contrary 
to his knowledge 

Many states have tred to compu- 
terize land records, but feeding incor- 
rect and out-of-date entries in the 
computer without field verification 
has notadded toconsumer satisfaction, 
and for most states ıt 1s ‘garbage in, 
garbage out’ Only in Karnataka was 
the ‘mutation’ process made online as 
a result of which the data base of land 
records 1s updated as soon as a muta- 
tion 1s approved Even here its ulti- 
mate success will depend on whether 
1t reduces dependence of landow- 
ners on petty bureaucracy by making 
records available online through a 
website The farmers still haveto come 
tothe tehsil fora copy of land records 


Curbing the transfer industry 
Appointments and transfers are two 
well-known areas where the evolution 
of firm criteria can be easily circum- 
vented ın the name of administrative 
efficacy Even if the fiscal climate 
does not allow large numbers of new 
appointments, a game of musical 
chairs through transfers can always 
ensure huge rentals to corrupt officials 
and politicians. As tenures shorten, 
both efficiency and accountability 
suffer In U P the average tenure of an 
IAS officer in the last five years was 
as low as six months In the IPS it is 
even lower, leading toa wisecrack that 
"if we are posted for weeks (haftas) all 
we can do 1s to collect our weekly 
bribes (haftas) ' 

Several reforms are needed 
here The power to transfer class II 
officers should be with the head of 
departmentand not with government 
At least for higher ranks of the civil 
services, e g chief secretary and 
DGP, postings should be made con- 
tractual for a fixed period of at least 
two years, and officers monetarily 
compensated 1f removed before the 
end of the contract without their con- 
sentorexplanation 

A stability index should be cal- 
culated for important posts such as 
secretaries, deputy commissioners, 
and district superintendents of police 
An average of at least two years for 
each group must be fixed, so that 
although government is free to trans- 
feran officer before that time without 
calling for his explanation, the aver- 
age maintained must be above two 
years This implies that forevery short 
tenure someone else must have a suf- 
ficiently long tenure 


Rescecing the autonomy of civil 
society Despite the enormous burden 
posed by malgovernance, civil soci- 
ety action remains weak This could 
be a reflection on the general state of 


civil society in the country and its prio- 
rities, but 1s more because govern- 
ment has unwittingly promoted bogus 
or pliable organizations, and either 
1gnores or has hostile relations with 
those NGOs who wish to speak forand 
empower the poor 

Weak monitoring mechanisms 
in government have prompted social 
climbers and manipulators (that 
includes defeated politicians and 
civil servants’ wives) who use their 
extra-professional ‘resources’ to obtain 
grants from government and spend it 
fast with little commitment to sustain- 
able development or poverty allevia- 
tion The Registrar of Societies Office, 
once a sleepy place, 1s now a prize 
posting for officials as they can extract 
rents from prospective NGOs for 
quick registration With apologies 
to some well-reputed NGOs, many 
organizations have sprung up in the 
last two decades for self-aggrandise- 
mentand easy money 


l. must be recognized that 1mprove- 
ment in governance can take place 
only when countervailing forces 1n 
Society acquire confidence and auto- 
nomy to oppose inefficiency and cor- 
ruption in government Therefore, in 
addition to promoting genuine organı- 
zations, the Home Ministry should 
relax FCRA provisions so that NGOs 
have access to independent funding 
Since 1t1s not possible to change 
the work culture of the ministries and 
departments dealing with the NGOs, 
the GOI through the Planning Com- 
mission (which 1s the nodal agency 
for dealing with NGOs) should make 
a direct contribution of, say, Rs 100 
crore to recognized trusts, such as 
NFI, Ratan Tata Trust, Development 
Alternatives, Actionaid, and so on 
who could deal with grassroots NGOs 
without mediation of government 
officials in sanction of grants The 
trust could have government offi- 


cials on its board to safeguard public 
money If government wishes to 
continue funding NGOs, it must do 
so in a transparent manner Both the 
GOI and state governments should 
establish a system of grading NGOs 
based on their commitment and per- 
formance 


B oss through pancha- 
yats Though providing a framework 
for decentralized development, trends 
so far suggest that panchayati raj and 
the municipal system have not been 
able to enhance participation and 
empowerment Despite the fact that 
some village level panchayat leaders 
have done commendable work, the 
PRIson the whole have not benefited 
the people to the extent of funds pro- 
videdby government 

The control exercised by block 
levelofficials over village panchayats 
and gram sabhas (which rarely meet) 
has not only buttressed corruption and 
diluted accountability, but also led to 
pessimism that villagers at their own 
level cannot change and improve 
performance Today, PRIs are not a 
3rd tier of government but only an 
extension of the 2nd, functioning not 
as institutions of self-governance but 
as agencies for executing a few pro- 
grammes of the state government/ 
GOI 

Second, elected members of 
PRIs at the block and district level 
behave more or less as contractors, 
with no institution of the gram sabhas 
at that level to exert moral pressure 
onthem Zilla panchayat and pancha- 
yat samiti members look upon the 
devolved funds as equivalent to MP 
or MLA quota funds, and the adhya- 
khsha and the block president are 
coerced to distribute these funds 
equally between all members They 
1n turn choose the contractor and the 
nature of schemes Obviously schemes 
that offer maximum commission and 


least risk of verification (such as earth 
work, often done by machines but 
shownto be performed by fake labour- 
ers) are preferred 


P. are mostly busy 
implementing construction oriented 
schemes which promote acontractor- 
wage labour relationship These do 
not require the participation of the 
poor as equals, on the other hand 
they fosterdependency ofthe pooron 
the sarpanch and block staff In such 
a situation panchayat activities are 
reduced to a collusion between sar- 
panch and block engineers Rarely 
are panchayats active 1n education, 
health, SHGs, watershed, nutrition, 
pastures and forestry programmes 
which require people tocome together 
as equals and work through consensus 

PRIs are excessively dependent 
on the state and central governments 
for funds Rather than receiving a 
share in taxes and central grants, the 
panchayats should have the right to 
levy and collect taxes on their own in 
order to reduce their dependence on 
state and central governments Today 
they hesitate to levy and collect taxes 
and prefer the soft option of receiv- 
ing grants from GOI or state gov- 
ernments The local bodies must be 
encouraged to raise local resources 
for development and then receive 
matching grants from the Centre/ 
states Therefore, panchayats should 
not only collect taxes on land, irriga- 
tion, drinking water, powerand houses, 
butalso be given the authority to levy 
taxes on politically unpopular sub- 
Jects such as agricultural 1ncome tax 
onlargeholdings Even ifaminuscule 
number of panchayats start doing it, 
the fear that collecting such taxes 1s a 
political liability will reduce 

The more dependent a PRI is 
on the mass of its citizens for financial 
resources, the more likely that it will 
use the scarce material resources to 


promote human development and 
reduce poverty External funds, with 
nocommutmentto raise internal funds, 
make PRIs irresponsible and corrupt 
The flow of funds from state/GOI 
should be dependent on good work or 
mobilization Forinstance, fund flow 
could be linked to efforts made by the 
panchayats 1n population and disease 
control, cleanliness, school attend- 
ance of females and their performance, 
and negatively with hunger deaths, 
crime and civil and revenue suits 

It was an error to think that PRIs 
would emerge as caring institutions in 
an environment of rent-seeking poli- 
tics and unresponsive and inefficient 
bureaucracy If district levelcivil ser- 
vants and politicians are 1ndifferent 
to public welfare, it 1s unlikely that 
village and block level politicians 
will be any different To hold that the 
directly elected MLA is wily, corrupt 
and irresponsible, while the indirectly 
elected adhyaksha or samiti president 
can be trusted with crores, 1s honest 
and committed to public welfare, 1s 
neither good theory nor does it have 
any empirical validity 

A good civil service ts neces- 
sary, but insufficient for good govern- 
ance, a bad civil service 1s sufficient, 
but not necessary for bad governance 
However, governance reforms are 
intractable under a ‘kleptocracy’ that 
exploits national wealth for its own 
benefit and is, by definition, uninter- 
estedin transparency and accountabi- 
lity A pliable and unskilled civil 
service 1s actually desirable from this 
point of view — public employees 
dependent on the regime’s discretion- 
ary largesse are forced to become 
corrupt, cannot quit their yobs, and 
reluctantly become the regime’s 
accomplices Providing financial 
assistance to such states without link- 
ing i£ with performance and reforms 
would be a waste of resources In all 
other cases, reform is manageable, 
albeit difficult, complex and slow 


The redistribution 
of power 


ARUNA ROY and NIKHIL DEY 


A MONTH back we were in asecond- 
class sleeper travelling from Wardha 
to New Delhi Any illusions we may 
have entertained about likely benefi- 
ciaries from India’s entry into the ‘new 
world’ of globalization were soon 
dispelled Apart from the unarguable 
benefits to those who occupied the 
upper classes in the train, it was clear 
that many ofthese benefits had perco- 
lated down to the second-class com- 
partmentsalso Ourfellow travellers, 
most of them salaried or small traders, 
purchased Coke, Pepsi and Uncles 
Chips not just for their children smit- 
ten by the advertisements of such 
products, but for themselves too No 
longer was there any compunction 
about paying rupees ten for a litre of 
drinking water And they all bought 
newspapers and newsmagazines 
which they read with avid interest 
Butthere was clearly something 
selective in their absorption of the 
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news Newspapers in Wardha had 
recently reported the beginning of 
farmers’ suicides in Maharashtra — 
even in villages surrounding Wardha 
This found no mention in theirconver- 
sation despite the fact that farmer sul- 
cides had toppled the Chandrababu 
Naidu regime in neighbouring Andhra 
Nor did they seem to be perturbed by 
the others who came in 


T... were women with children, 
people with physical deformities, 
children who were playing adult roles 
— singing, performing with vacant 
eyes — leaving no doubt about the state 
of the last person 1n the economic 
hierarchy Itis perhaps this mostacute 
experience of economic hardship of 
unemployment, hungerand the rising 
costs of privatization of essential ser- 
vices that has made the poor realize that 
they can no longer afford the luxury of 
a myopic local interest ın democracy 
The unexpected verdict of the ordinary 
people ın the Lok Sabhaelections may 
have once again created an opening to 
bring common sense back to politics 
and democratic practice in India 

The crisis that the poor face 1n 
India 1s obviously not new It was a 
simular crisis that impelled many of us 
to joinefforts at forming organizations 
of the poor with an objective of chang- 
ing their circumstances of collective 
marginalization There 1s a recogni- 
tion that the decision-making process, 
while paying lip service to their con- 
cerns from time to time, now seeks to 
marginalize such voices even more 
There 1s a growing understanding of 
the impact of such decision-making 
on their lives No longer are the poor 
being left to fend for themselves on the 
margins, but decisions are being taken 
that are an assault on the little they 
have And itis this recognition that has 
brought organizations such as ours to 
the doorstep of the power centres 
where such decisions are being taken 


The shift 1s that they no longer 
come to knock on the doors to protest, 
but to remove the doors so that they 
can exercise their democratic rights to 
bea part of the decision-making pro- 
cess, with the respect and legitimacy 
they deserve In terms of a journey of 
a struggle for change, this represents 
anewresting place We need to reflect 
not only on what brought us here, but 
also to sharply focus on what we need 
todo For, despite the growing assault 
on the poor and marginalized, many 
of their organizations have parado- 
xically gained popular support and 
legitimacy 


T. poor are caught in a bind 
between the non-functioning institu- 
tions set up by the state, and the oft- 
repeated argument for privatization as 
acure to this malaise The growth of 
private institutions 1n education and 
health spell a new exclusion for poor 
and all those who cannot pay Unfor- 
tunately, while the poor want an 
accountable state, the state 1n turn 1s 
busy trying to offload its primary res- 
ponsibilities to unaccountable private 
institutions 

Atan individual level the situa- 
tion may appeartoo overwhelming to 
do anything other than spend time and 
effort in a struggle for survival How- 
ever, even those among them who are 
looking foracollective to join remain 
disappointed, because the available 
political formations rarely focus on 
their issues The divisive forces of 
religion and caste have served to splin- 
ter them and cut through the few fra- 
gıle attempts atelectoral collectivism 
The state has used economic libperali- 
zation and the god of profit to indis- 
criminately and irresponsibly unleash 
forces which, with their enormous 
money and brute power, encroach on 
land, natural resources and all ser- 
vices Corruption and private greed has 
made matters worse 


The Common Minimum Pro- 
gramme of the UPA government can, 
hopefully, be interpreted as a begin- 
ning to take stock of some of the issues 
facing the poor, the proviso being that 
1t can be taken seriously only if there 
are concrete benefits — from legis- 
lation to implementation It needs 
underscoring that where the poor have 
managed some control over govern- 
ance, it is primarily through issue- 
based mobilization and that too 
sectorally This 1s reflected in the work 
of the movements that India has seen 
grow ın the last couple of decades 
This sectoral engagement has now 
widened to impact democratic deci- 
sion-making, ‘engaging with electo- 
ral politics’ and, in some cases, even 
become a direct player This Journey 
1s also 1mportant 


A. engagement with the state has 
always been an 1mportant part of the 
movement discourse But of late the 
urgency to make governments and 
their action accountable has forced 
the non-party political groupings to 
take fresh stock of democratic gov- 
ernments and once again reflect on 
the nature of their engagement with 
the state 

The continuing colonial system 
of governance had made many of us 
view the government as an alien 1ns- 
titution and suspect any identifica- 
tion with the act of governance It 1s 
instructive that even as each social 
movement group saw individuals 
within the structure, including politi- 
cians and civil servants, as useful, the 
government itself continued to be seen 
as ‘the other’ It hardly helped that 
the government often validated the 
worst fears of its critics, that 1t was 
anti-people in its policy, programmes 
and implementation 

Let us briefly look at some of 
the traditional ways in which such 
engagement has so far taken place 


There 1s the conventional Marxist 
understanding that sets itself the goal 
to capture ‘state power’ — an either or 
framework, fighting the state or cap- 
turmg it In the Gandhian tradition, 
the state 1s viewed with ambivalence 
Cooperation with the state and work- 
ing in tandem with it 1s an accepted 
position, but there 1s no clear owner- 
ship of the state Government money 
ıs seen as ‘tainted’ and demanding 
work from government s pitted against 
the notion of self-reliance At best 
there ıs an uneasy truce 


T... there 1s the so-called 'civil 
society’, the definition itself limited by 
the nature of class and caste divisions 
inIndia Non-state by definition, there 
1s little participation in democratic 
action, apart from the act of casting the 
vote This helps breed cynicism anda 
desire to wish away the state, high- 
lighting its constricted character and 
critiquing the need for its intervention 
ineconomicand socialissues Further, 
even as this approach blames govern- 
ments for not adhering to rules and 
violating ethics, ıt remains indifferent 
to its own non-participation 1n pro- 
cesses of corrective action In many 
cases this emerging view ends up 
advocating a sub-contracting of gov- 
ernance responsibilities, often to itself 
Fortunately, in contrast to this under- 
standing, a few movement groups 
have begun to lay claim to a share of 
governance by theoretically owning 
the state, linking livelihood questions 
to the democratic decision-making 
process and demanding aresponsible 
and accountable state 

Every government that assumes 
office with the peoples’ mandate to 
govern for general welfare of its peo- 
ple has to both deliver and be answer- 
able The demand for accountability 
equally imposes on the people the duty 
to oversee and monitor the function- 
ing ofthe government This demands 


that we move away from our colonial 
inheritance and mindset — not merely 
in terms of bureaucratic governance, 
but by struggling against the innate 
conditioning that we, the people, have 
accepted as our fate 

Most social movements treat the 
governmentas a power structure to be 
manipulated Equations are therefore 
established with the civil service and 
the politicians with a mix of obsequi- 
ousness and contempt The moreradi- 
cal groupings continue to perceive 
the government as untouchable and 
berate any attempt to claim ownership 
as betrayal, only permitting dialogue 
necessary for survival within res- 
tricted modes Meanwhile, the funda- 
mentalist stream ın electoral politics 
has come to occupy large chunks of 
democratic and social space and be- 
come the mainstream Ithas moulded 
the character of ‘civil society’ and 
through the electoral process received 
the mandate to govern 


T. peoples' movements and those 
who form political formations outside 
of this ‘mainstream’ have lost basic 
democratic space and find themselves 
on the fringe of both the electoral bat- 
tles and civil society debates The dıs- 
course is now firmly in the hands of 
people who, while working within the 
limited perspective of acquiring elec- 
toral power, have set the paradigm for 
national debates and engineered con- 
sent, in the process jeopardizing the 
basic tenets of the Constitution and the 
principles of democracy This entire 
process became starkly visible in the 
tragedy of the Gujarat genocide 
Most movements who have 
been working with peoples' politics 
have, 1n the last two decades, learnt 
to swing between struggle and advo- 
cacy But even as this has become an 
accepted method of functioning, there 
1s no clear understanding about the 
interface with processes of govern- 


ance and the formation of alternative 
politics, including the engagement 
with electoral politics S 

There 1$ now a growing collec- 
tive reflective process recognizing 
theneedtoredefine ourroles, establish 
newer and more creative identities 
and break existing paradigms, even 
accepting the necessity to engage with 
electoral politics However, questions 
about our own roles too have to be 
asked, as greater tolerance towards 
each other emerges as a result of bat- 
tles we now fight against liberaliza- 
tion, which pit us against not only 
national governments but also inter- 
national institutions 


The ‘success’ of the World Social 
Forum has made us accept the neces- 
sity, at least among ourselves, toestab- 
lish the minimum agenda for consent 
and collective action These pro- 
cesses, however, follow their own 
organic logic Fortunately, the earlier 
obsessive concern about participation 
of funded organizations, political for- 
mations, progressive political parties, 
direct actors/interveners in the elec- 
toral process, implementers of govern- 
ment sponsored programmes and 
concerned citizens has shifted away 
from the infructuous debate on purity 
to the need to define the minimum 
non-negotiable agenda The global 
questioning of the prescription for 
economic well-being, enshrined in 
the writ of the WTO and the USA, has 
served to strengthen the politics of 
an alternative collective debate for 
the poor 

From this hopefully willemerge 
aclearer recognition that for effective 
politics, peoples’ movements, rights- 
based groups, peace movements, 
human rights formations, alternative 
electoral processes and individuals — 
each will have to evolve a new para- 
digm, adversarial yet engaging with 
governance Exclusivist and purist 
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positions will have to be jettisoned to 
redefine the nature of inclusion and 
understand the need for plurality and 
scale to 1mpact primary 1ssues 

As the boundaries ofall ourself- 
defined paradigms become smudged, 
we have all been forced to re-evaluate 
the way we perceive power and use it 
We know that the inequality 1n the 
distribution of power arises froma set 
of preconditions ın which the manipu- 
lation of conventional democratic 
processes, primarily now of electoral 
politics and institutions, has further 
undermined the development debates 
and marginalized real 1ssues and the 
needs of a large section of the Indian 
population The people with their 
separate identities are confused by the 
overlap of poverty, caste, religion and 
ideology The overriding power of 
religion and caste 1n vote politics 
and political decision-making, has 
added to the fear of the basic 1ssues 
of poverty, tolerance and non-partici- 
pation in economic processes being 
sidelined This ın turn has raised lev- 
els of intolerance 


E. are a process in which 
the marginalized and the poor feel a 
short-lived sense of power There ts, 
however, a growing feeling that there 
1s rarely a real choice at the time of 
casting the vote People also realize 
that they themselves are invariably 
reduced to their caste, ‘bhai ka saval, 
at the time of the elections, knowing 
fully well that after the election all 
relationships dissolve into personal 
aggrandizementand the ‘bhar disap- 
pears behind the ‘sahb’ 

Arealization that political power 
is generated not only through elec- 
trons and that there 1s interconnected- 
ness between asserting the right to 
food, employment, and livelihood 
issues and the outcome of an election, 
marks both those affected by ıt and 
those others who imagine political 


power only within narrow confines 
Democratic, economic and social 
rights combine to define political 
rights This 1s where the Right to 
Information campaign has helped, 
the interconnectedness of learning 
politics by doing has brought home the 
lesson forcefully to a range of actors 


l. demanding transparency the peo- 

ple ask for the right to know what 1s 
happening with their money and the 
right to monitor the working of gov- 
ernment servants, a reversal of the tra- 
ditional pattern where the people are 
expected to plead before the govern- 
ment Inthe simple act of asking ques- 
tions, the poor change the power 
equation more basically than by any 
other demands they may have made 
Unable to deny and unwilling to pro- 
vide, the system 1s caught 1n its own 
web of deceit and duplicity The poli- 
ticians/officials too are trapped in their 
own hypocritical but constitutional 
commitment to answer the questions 
asked of them This process helps 
cut at the root of the feudal suppres- 
sive norms, which discourage public 
questioning 

Once we assert the right for 
being an integral part of decision- 
making, we simultaneously assume 
responsibility for becoming a more 
active set of players This activism 
begins with a set of questions that are 
dependent on breaking the *culture of 
secrecy and silence' and replacing it 
witha ‘culture of transparency’ 

Both transparency and account- 
ability are, however, much used and 
abusedterms Lessons from the Right 
to Information movement 1n India 
underscore that *who' asks the ques- 
tion determines much of what follows 
It ıs up to the movement groups to 
ensure a mechanism for participation 
for direct democracy to gain ground 
A strong and effective right to 1nfor- 
mation law 1s obviously one facilitat- 


ing step, more so since all demands 
for the 1mplementation of laws are 
routinely stonewalled by an official- 
dom hidden behind barriers of exclu- 
sive control and secrecy, all in a 
democratic framework 

It was the same democratic 
framework that gave people in rural 
Rajasthan the inspiration and legiti- 
macy to launch their movement, which 
now contains a paradigm for change 
In a set of simple and basic formula- 
tions, the MKSS has begun to redefine 
its relationship with the state 

In the past, government mis- 
management of development funds 
evoked a standard, cynical response, 
‘Sarkar ka paisa hai, jo hota hat hone 
do’ (itis the government's money, let 
it be wasted) This changed as ques- 
tions of accountability began to be 
framed An early slogan was, ‘Yeh 
patsa hamara-aap ka, nahin kistke 
baap ka’ (This 1s our money, not some- 
one’s private treasury) A later slogan 
that captures the new relationship with 
the state, and through it the new pri- 
orities, is— ‘Yeh sarkar hamari-aap ki, 
nahin kisike baap kt’ (This govern- 
mentis ours, not someone’s fiefdom) 


Ths perspective has pushed us into 
searching for platforms where peo- 
ples’ voices can be articulated and 
heard It has meant asserting the right 
to ask questions and demand answers 
It has meant demanding the nght not 
Just to be consulted but be made part 
of the decision-making process, at all 
levels 

Slowly but surely those involved 
in the campaign are recognizing the 
power of the process Those who ter- 
rorize and deny cannot in a democratic 
framework refuse to publicly dialogue 
with people who put them in power 
Both the bureaucrat and the politi- 
cian — whether reactive, embarrassed 
and fearful, manipulative and dis- 
ruptive, or courageous and frank — 


cannot evade their obligation to be 
present at most public hearings held 
by the night to information campaign, 
where evidence from public records 
exposes their doings and those of the 
government 

In the ten-year struggle for the 
right to information we have learnt 
that merely asking for implementation 
of programmes will not suffice Every 
question that the campaign has raised 
in its interface with government, 
whether of the panchayat or any other 
body, has been ademand for account- 
ability This cannot and does not stop 
with the mere provision of informa- 
tion. The real demand underlying 
every question ıs for the essential obli- 
gation for the process of governance 
to share and accept peoples’ participa- 
tion in decision-making We have to 
be part of the policy-making and of 
national debates, whether on food 
security or the 11ght to work Pared of 
all rhetoric, our demand 1s for a share 
in governance, a rightful share of the 
sovereignty vested constitutionally in 
the people 

In fact, more than combating 
corruption, the RTI campaign can 
serve as an effective tool to contro] the 
arbitrary use of power, and combat 
the failure of regulatory mechanisms 
in maintaining the rule of law In all 
arenas — whether in economic policy 
or human rights — the need to make 
the matter public can act as a con- 
straint on misgovernance 

In this framework, the right to 
information 1s both a basic principle 
anda tool to enhance the political par- 
ticipation of ordinary citizens, where 
ethics and accountability work both 
ways — for the government to inform 
and people themselves to be more 
ethical in public life By reinserting 
public ethics into our political dis- 
course, it reinforces a position that 
no real alternative politics 1s possi- 
ble without firmly establishing pub- 
lic ethics 


Ys 


Document 


THIS ıs a day we salute ou: Tiranga and feel pride 
and joy in watching it fly high in the blue sky This isa 
day we remember and honour the leaders of our free- 
dom movement for the struggle they waged under the 
inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhyy1 and for the 
victory they won against foreign rule This is aday we 
thank our soldiers and security forces for their bravery 
and commitment We salute them for their dedication 
and discipline Farmers, workers, teachers, profession- 
als, scientists ourelected representatives 

In every walk of life, each one of us contributes 
in our own way to the building of our dear Bharat 
Whatis that Bharat that we all wish to build? 
A Bharat that is just and humane 


* Independence Day address by Prime Minister Manmohan Singh, 
15 August 2004 


A Bharat that treats all its citizens as equals 
A Bharat that 1s prosperous 
A Bharat that lives ın peace 
A Bharatin which every person is literate and healthy 
A Bharat in which everyone who seeks work 1s able to 
findit, and works fora brighter future for all ofus 

As I stand here before you, Tam reminded of the 
words of our first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, when he spoke to the nation on the first anni- 
versary of our independence in 1948 At that time 
I was a young student and looked upon the dawn of 
independence as the opening up of new vistas of 
opportunities to build an India of our dreams Pandit 
had then said, ‘All of us talk of India and all of us 
demand many things from India What do we give her 
in return?’ Panditp asked, and he said, ‘India will ulti- 


mately give us what we give her of love and service 
and productive and creative work India will be what 
weare ourthoughts and actions will shape her ’ 

Friends, [ask each one of you to remember these 
wise words of Panditj1 as you go about doing youl 
work, be it on farms, in factories, schools, colleges, 
government offices, shops, 1n research laboratories 
Our nation ıs what we are It will become what we make 
of ourselves 

Brothers and sisters, it 1s one brick after another 
that helps make a building Millions of bricks go to 
make a great building In the same manner, the efforts 
of millions of people go into the formation a nation 
The process of nation building 1s a great enterprise of 
adventure and creativity It requires all of us to work 
together, bonded by ourlove for our motherland This 
love flows from our identity as Indians Whatever be 
our religion, region, language, caste or culture, we are 
all Indians and India 1s ours 

Our strength detives from our unity 1n diversity 
The principles of secularism, social justice and the 
equality of all before law are the defining feature of 
our nation Today 1s a day we re-dedicate ourselves to 
the service of our nation, and of each and every citi- 
zen, especially those less fortunate than us 

This day comes for us in the middle of the mon- 
soons Each year when we meet here and see the 
Tiranga being unfurled on the Red Fort, we also look 
at the clouds above and wonder whether t would rain 
This year too we have looked at the skies with anxiety 

In Andhra Pradesh I went to understand the prob- 
lems of farmers suffering from the impact of drought, 
and to hold the hands of the families that had lost their 
breadwinner due to the unbearable burden of debt 
For mules together I could see no water In Assam and 
Bihar] wentto share the concern of people whose lives 
have been dislocated by floods For miles without end 
Icould see only water Drought and floods are two fun- 
damental problems that continue to bring suffering to 
ourrural population We need concerted action to deal 
with these perennial problems 

Our government has already taken some steps to 
deal wıth them We intend to take more steps in future 
We need to insulate our people from the impact of 
drought by creating local level water security We have 
to mobilize our people to come forward to take up the 
challenge of water conservation and management 
We are committed to increasing public investment in 
irrigation and addressing the specific problems of each 
river basin, 1n an environment and people-friendly 
manner 


Water is anational resource, and we have to take 
an integrated view of our country’s water resources, 
our needs and our policies and water utilization prac- 
tices We need to ensure the equitable use of scarce 
water resources 

The waters of our sacred rivers have for centu- 
ries nurtured ourcivilization They are the threads that 
run through the fabric of our nation We cannot allow 
these waters to divide us I urge you and all our politi- 
cal leaders to take a national and a holistic view of the 
challenge of managing our water resources 

Dealing with the problem of water 1s an impor- 
tant commitment we have made as part of our ‘New 
Deal for Rural India’ We have also taken steps to 
address the problem of availability and access to 
credit 1n rural areas The 'New Deal' that rural India 
needs mustencompass investment in irrigation, credit 
delivery, availability ofelectricity, primary education, 
rural roads and the modernization ofthe infrastructure 
foragriculture 

We must increasingly use modern science and 
technology to address the needs of dryland farming, 
the diversification of our cropping pattern, micro- 
urigation and the quality of our livestock Improving 
rural connectivity and access to information can 
enrich the farmcommunity Here governmental initia- 
tivecan be multiplied by the effort of private enterprise 
andcommunity action 

More than three decades ago Indiraji had given 
thecall *Garibi Hatao’ We have reduced the incidence 
of poverty to some extent, but there 1s much more 
remaining to be done While liberalizing and moder- 
nizing oureconomy and enabling individual enterprise 
to blossom, we must pay special attention to the elimi- 
nation of poverty and the empowerment of scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes, other backward castes and 
minorities Ourdevelopment strategies for tribal areas 
must be adequately sensitive to their felt needs and 
aspirations 

The empowerment of women ıs an important 
priority and the education of the girl child 1s vital to it 
Ourchildren are our future In framing our policies we 
must keep the interests of future generations 1n mind 
The government will pursue social and economic 
policies that are conducive to the proper growth and 
development of our children, investing in their educa- 
tion, health and nutrition A healthy child makes a 
healthy nation 

Employment generation has not kept pace with 
demand for jobs Government will address this defi- 
ciency 1n the growth process by encouraging the 


growth of small and medium enterprises, agro indus- 
tries and sectors like tourism, where there 1s a high 
Job potential There 1s also an urgent need to provide 
employment in rural areas especially in areas suffer- 
ing from prolonged drought The ‘Food For Work 
Programme’ will be an important part of our strategy 
to deal with this challenge New investment in the 
infrastructure sector will also help generate new jobs 

Our approach has to be one of seeking faster 
growth while ensuring that the benefits of growth are 
more evenly distributed Our policies for higher eco- 
nomic growth and modernization will be combined 
with an emphasis on social justice, communal har- 
mony, rural development, regional balance and con- 
cern forthe environment 

From the National Common Minimum Pro- 
gramme I have identified seven priority sectors for 
focused attention These are agriculture, water, edu- 
cation, health care, employment, urban renewal and 
infrastructure These seven sectors (saat sutra) are 
the pillars of the development bridge we must cross 
to ensure higher economic growth and more equitable 
social and economic development 

The concerns of most of our citizens revolve 
around what we do for agriculture, water, education, 
health and employment We recognize that for the 
development of the country what we are able to do in 
the key infrastructure sectors like power, roads, rail- 
ways, ports and airports 1s also critical 

The plans and priorities of our government 
have been outlined in detail in the National Common 
Minimum Programme, in my first address to the 
nation and in the Finance Minister's recent budget 
speech Today, I have no promises to make, but I have 
promises to keep 

Thereal challenge for me and forthe government 
at all levels 1s the challenge of implementation of our 
stated policies and programmes Central, state and 
local bodies have to work together for government to 
bean effective instrument of development for the bene- 
fitof our people There are areas in which the govern- 
ment has to be actively engaged like education, health 
care, roads, railways, high technology and defence 

However, for government to be able to deliver 
results, we must reform the functioning of government 
We have to make officials accountable Make govern- 
ment more transparent We haveto make public enter- 
prises more efficient Citizens increasingly demand 
governments that are accountable to them They have 
a concern both for probity and efficiency 1n public 
affairs 


The question of ethics ın public life has repea- 
tedly agitated our people and we have tried to find 
constitutional, legislative and administrative devices 
to deal with the challenge The time has come for us to 
consensually evolve a code of conduct for all political 
parties, acode of ethics for all individuals in public life, 
and a code of best practices for the government at all 
levels On this solemn occasion let us resolve to work 
together to develop such a code of conduct in a con- 
sensual way so as to uphold the values enshrined 1n 
our Constitution 

We must also look within our parties, and our- 
selves and ask ourselves what 1s the root cause of the 
decline in values in public life? How do we reform our 
public institutions, our political parties, and our gov- 
ernment at various levels? When we launched eco- 
nomic reforms over a decade ago, we tried to liberate 
individual enterprise from the stranglehold of bureau- 
cracy We will continue to widen the space available 
for private enterprise and individual initiative 

But governments cannot be wished away, espe- 
cially in a developing country like ours where the 
government has an important role to play The chal- 
lenge for economic reform today is to breathe new life 
into government so that it can play a positive role where 
it must 

But what 1s government? Government comprises 
of people’s representatives and civil servants The 
reform of governmentis, therefore, areform of the way 
we, the elected representatives and officials, work in 
government It is you, fellow citizens, as members of 
the civil society, who must mobilize your enormous 
resources in support of such reform To make demo- 
cratic institutions more accountable we are committed 
to take several steps to strengthen the lowest tier of 
panchayats and urban local bodies We need to build 
the capacity of decentralized bodies and their elected 
representatives and this 1s best done through effective 
transfer of funds and functions to them 

Today 1f we effectively utilize our decentralised 
system of governance through panchayat raj, we can 
take concerted action for more effective delivery of 
basic services such as primary education, public health 
and health care, providing safe drinking water and 
sanitation 

When we talk of reforming government and of 
panchayat raj we are reminded of Rajiv Gandhi who 
took pioneering initiatives 1n both these areas Also, 
nearly twenty years ago, Rajiv Gandhi first drew the 
nation’s attention to the newly emerging electronics 
and computer revolution then underway The enthusi- 


astic manner in which the young people of out coun- 
try have participated in the information technology 
revolution, turning India into an ‘IT super power’, 1s 
atribute to the farsightedness of Rajıvjı 

It ıs a matter of satisfaction today that IT is ena- 
bling us to improve the standard of living of ordinary 
people even in remote areas We will continue to 
explore ways 1n which modern technology can improve 
the lives of ordinary people We will impiove broad- 
band access and enable the required investment in 
IT infrastructure 

We live in an age where science and technology 
have become an important determinant of power and 
wealth Forourcountry to attain its due place in the 21st 
century, 1t is necessary to integrate science and tech- 
nology tn to all our development processes The pro- 
motion of scientific temper must truly become a 
massive national movement 

We cannot make higher education a prisoner of 
either bureaucracy or ideology It must develop on the 
foundations of professional excellence and intellectual 
integrity The pursuit of excellence and concern for 
social equity must inform all oureducational processes 
The revered Dr B R Ambedkar recognized very early 
the importance of education 1n the empowerment of 
the underprivileged ‘We may forego material bene- 
fits,’ observed Dr Ambedkar ‘but we cannot forego 
our right and opportunities to reap the benefit of the 
highest education to the fullest extent ' 

Ours is a vast country ın which many states are 
as big as some countries of the world For the benefits 
of development to reach all corners of the country the 
Centie and states have to work in a spirit of coopera- 
tive federalism It 1s the responsibility of the cential 
government to help states to realize our common and 
shared objectives of development But, there is much 
that state and local governments can do to promote 
growth, social justice and welfare They must raise 
the required resources to the extent feasible Equally 
important, attention mustalso be paid to the quality and 
effectiveness of government Iamconcerned aboutthe 
slow rate of growth of the backward regions, just as 
I am concerned about the economic distress of the 
less privileged sections of our society 

We will encourage new investment in less deve- 
lopedregions We will help in strengthening develop- 
mental institutions there. Special attention must 
continue to be paid to governance and development 
in the North East and in Jammu and Kashmir The 
pattein of development must be such as to create new 
opportunities for Job creation so that the youth of these 


regions can look to the future with renewed hope 
and confidence These regions of our country can 
benefit by improving rail and road connectivity and 
encouraging new investment 

Both the North East and Jammu and Kashmir 
are the most beautiful regions of ourcountry If wecan 
work together to create an environment conducive to 
development and tourism, these regions will prosper 
more Peace, social and political stability and commu- 
nal hai mony are essential foreconomic development 
People want such peace and stability so that they can 
lead safe, secure and normal lives and go about their 
work, relax and enjoy life 

We must fight all anti-national and anti-social 
forces that try to disrupt normal life Be they terrorists 
or communal and other such divisive forces Terro- 
rismisathreatto our normal lives and we must all unite 
1n fighting it Violence has never helped in the pro- 
gress and prosperity of any society We will fight this 
menace to civilized existence with determination 
There should be no doubts on this score However, 
we are willing to talk to any group provided they 
abjure the path of violence 

Today I want each of you to show the same 
degree of self-confidence that our freedom fighters 
showed, whenthey led ourcountry to freedom, in your 
encounters with new markets and new opportunities 
We have been an open society But, in being open to 
the world, we have not lost our identity as a people 
Again I remind you of what Gandhy1 taught us That 
our nation must be like a house built on firm founda- 
tions, whose windows are wide open to let the winds 
blow freely inevery direction 

‘I want the winds from every corner to blow 
through my house,’ Gandhi: said, ‘but I refuse to be 
swept off my feet by any of them ' That has been our 
attitude to the world, culturally and economically, for 
centuries We must continue to adopt that attitude even 
as we seek to build a more self reliant and modern 
economy 

It ıs such focused attention to development that 
will address the real concerns of our people today Itis 
by strengthening our economy and making our demo- 
ciacy more inclusive that we can walk tall in the comity 
of nations It 1s because of our commitment to demo- 
cracy and development that we also wish to live in peace 
in our neighbourhood and with the world as a whole 

As a people we have always lived in peace with 
our neighbours in Asia and the Indian Ocean region 
Forcenturies we welcomed with open arms both travel- 
lers and traders from different parts of the world We 


ourselves set sail in search of markets and to spread the 
philosophies of our wise men Even today we want to 
live in aneighbourhood of peace and prosperity 

Iassure our armed forces and security forces our 
unstinted support to their welfare and to the moderniza- 
tion of our defences They have played an admurable 
role in the defence of our unity and integrity Not only 
have they defended our frontiers but also at home they 
have readily helped whenever their sei vices have been 
sought in rescue and relief operations and in the pro- 
tection of the life and property of fellow Indians 

Even as we devote our attention to defence, we 
must pay heed to the needs of development All our 
neighbours are, like us, developing countries whose 
priority will also have to be the improvement of the 
quality of life of then citizens We are not only bound 
together by our common borders but also by ou1 com- 
mon destiny The assurance of peace and prosperity 
in our neighbourhood is an important priority for us 
Our government will give the highest priority to build- 
ing closer political, economic and cultural ties with 
all ourneighbours 

We have always been ın favour of a purposive 
bilateral dialogue with Pakistan to resolve all outstand- 
ing issues Itis our intention to carry forward with firm 
resolve and sincerity the composite dialogue process 
with Pakistan The edifice of peace that we wish to build 
must stand on the twin pillars of mutual trust and con- 
fidence Ofcourse, trends of cross-border terrorism and 
violence make our task more difficult and complex 

As far as our relations with China are concerned, 
the positive trends which commenced with Shri Rajiv 
Gandhi's visit to Chinain 1998, have provided a sound 
basis for later trends in our bilateral ties We are com- 
mitted to strengthening and expanding these relations 
We shall carry forward the process of discussion to 
resolve the boundary question with political vision and 
apractical approach 

We value the friendship of all nations, big and 
small And, we will seek closer economic relations 
with all countries Asademociatic country of more than 
a 100 crore people we are destined to play an impor- 
tant and positive role in world affairs, in structuring a 
just international order 

Asapeople, Indians have contributed a great deal 
to the advancement of knowledge We value the posi- 
tive role that the people of Indian origin have played 
in other countries People of Indian origin are our cul- 
tural ambassadors wherever they live We value their 
contribution to the societies they now live in just as 


mnoeh ac wa sra lisa ha ^nntribuition they maka ta Indsa 


the land of their ancestors Indians abroad are our 
‘Brain Bank’ They have shown how enterprising we 
Indians can be 1f the environment 1s conducive If 
the required infrastructure 1s provided and individual 
initiative 1s rewarded we can be as good as the best in 
the world 

Athome, this is the challenge fo: our government 
Tocreate the environment in which merit i5 recognized, 
hard work and creativity are rewarded 

There are many things we must do in government 
to be able to meet your needs and fulfil your aspirations 
This 1s aresponsibility we have taken upon ourselves 
and as your representatives in government we are 
ultimately answerable to you This 1s the essence of a 
democracy and I have accepted this responsibility with 
all humility 

The power of the people, however, 1s infinitely 
greater than the power of governments But, it 1s by 
combining the two that we can make our nation truly 
great However, as Ihave said already, there are limits 
to how much the government can do Part of the solu- 
tion lies in each one of us, in our families, in our com- 
munities If we can all cooperate with one another and 
work together as a community there is much we can 
do without looking forinterventton by the government 
We have to revive the spirit of community service and 
the spirit of nationalism, especially among out youth 

Our national movement 1s unique 1n world his- 
tory because we secured our freedom through non- 
violent means and by igniting hope in the minds of 
ordinary people. Generations of young people have 
been inspired by the Mahatma, a frail and soft-spoken 
man who shook the foundations of a mighty British 
Empire 

I want our youth to understand Mahatma 
Gandhiji's message that each one of us has the power 
to do good for our nation if we are only so determined 
Let us all work together to revive that spirit of idealism, 
self sacrifice, discipline and unity of purpose that cha- 
racterized our freedom struggle I am confident that 
the people of this great nation have the will, determ1- 
nation and the resources to meet this challenge India’s 
destiny beckons us to pool all our wisdom, experience 
and knowledge to make this future happen 

Iam confident that this 1s possible and within 
ourreach Oui government will do all that hes within 
its power to convert this dieam into a living reality so 
that this ancient land of Bharat once again becomes a 
major powerhouse of both knowledge and creativity 


I commit our government to the fulfilment of this 
eacred natinnal tack 


Books 


DESPERATELY SEEKING PARADISE: Jour- 
neys of a Sceptical Muslim by Ziauddin Sardar 
Granta Books, London, 2004 


IWAS at the University of Hull in the late eighties and 
the early nineties, and shared a university accommo- 
dation with an Afghan refugee who was pursuing a 
degree in education Let us call him Ahi (not his real 
name) He was the undisputed leader of the South Asian 
Muslims and was feared by all his followers Often 
Alı and myself would end up discussing our part of the 
world inthe common kitchen we shared Isympathised 
with the plight of his country, brutalised by the con- 
tending pulls of power politics of the Cold War Ali was 
more concerned with saving my soul though, and 
worried endlessly about my decadent lifestyle He was 
resentful of my ‘foreign’ friends, pained by the kind of 
women that I associated with, dismissive of my liberal 
talk and surprised at the fragility of emotions I enter- 
tained in relation to religion and country I found this 
kind of talk odd and decided to humour him The BJP 
was not such aformidable presence then, and Ireduced 
all that Ali represented to the melancholy of an exile 
Reading Ziauddin Sardar’s magnificent book, 
Desperately Seeking Paradise Journeys of a Scepti- 
cal Muslim, reminded me of Ali, as much as ıt now 
reminds me of the rhetoric of the lunatic fringe within 
the Sangh Parivar Sardar 1s a liberal, a sceptic and 
believes in reason Like many of us, he tends to per- 
ceive Islam as a faith which 1s essentially founded ona 
tradition of dialogue and endless interpretation In the 
early pages of the book, Sardar offers a comprehensive 
definition of ‘his’ Islam 
The thirst to know, the 1mperative to think and reflect 
was the mostresonant chord, the insistent theme I found 
running through the Qur’an This urge to question and 
seek answers ĮI had taken as my basic creed and cue for 
all the ills of the world, and possibly the next (p 13) 
Sardar's definition, then, brings to fore a tension 
that ravages the core of all religions commonly in the 
technological and scientific modern world This is the 
insistence that followers of a religion follow certain 
laws and precepts in this world in order to gain entry 
into paradise on the one hand, and the 1dea that an 


individual does not need any mediation between him- 
self and his access to divinity For those who are for- 
ever questioning and sceptical, the latter becomes a 
better option, not because they areless rooted in faith, 
but because they inhabit, and here, one must use 
Sardar'sevocative phrase, so many ' worlds of belong- 
ing’ St Augustine understood the conflict well, and 
divided the world neatly into various cities. of God, 
the earthly city and the pilgrim city. Like him, most 
faiths made little provision for human affairs in this 
world, orto put it differently, made little room for what 
we call politics 

Sardar sees the need for a notion of paradise 
because the 1dearepresents a sense of disquiet with the 
way thingsare here and now Therefore, he cannot live 
with the idea of ‘the virtual obligations of religion’ 
without a parallel set of ethical norms that prevent us 
fromconverting the earthly city into the opposite of all 
that paradise stands for Jt 1s this paradox that binds all 
fundamentalisms together All forms of extremism are 
founded on the notion of a pre-social and pre-political 
unity, and there 1s little to distinguish between them 
except the odd detail and the random nuance 

Another misunderstanding prevents us from per- 
ceiving the extreme, seamless and monochromatic 
world of the fundamentalist In this sense, Sardar’s 
bookrepresents the anguish of the liberal well, but stops 
short of understanding the motivations of religious 
extremism Simply put, it is about the way we know 
the world In other words, 1s there a multiplicity of 
ways to know reality or truth? For the past 300 years, 
liberals have rested their faith and hope on the 1dea of 
reason, knowing full well that there 1s little guarantee 
that reason would necessarily produce rationality In 
sharp contrast, revealed knowledge for a very large 
number of people across faiths 1s the purest form of 
knowledge Spinoza recognised this and sought to 
privilege this kind of cognition (in an essay titled, Of 
Revelation) Even 1n the West, thinkers such as 
Hamman and Kierkegaard warned against excessive 
faith ın reason and rationality 

A sharp incommensurality of ultimate values, 
therefore, divides the fundamentalists and well- 
meaning liberals like Sardar Wittgenstein once said 


that a man who thinks he can enter a tradition at will 1s 
like the foolish man who thinks he can repair the web 
ofaspider with bare hands This has often been wrongly 
interpreted as an appeal to cultural relativism Far from 
it, it 15 an explanation of the difficulty that besets our 
moral and ethical choices, which are far from being 
easy or arbitrary Sardar's plural and dialogical Islam 
is as much a choice as 15 the murderous, jihad-1nfested 
Islam of Osama bin-Laden The point of departure 
between them lies ın our judgement about the kind of 
politicsthat we prefer 

Sardar's book, then, represents a conflict that 
is at the very heart of western politics from the time 
of the Greeks To caricature the argument a little, 
Plato suggests that for bad moralsun society, the solu- 
tion lies in infusing an extra dose of good morals If 
this is to be done at the cost of curtailing choices, so be 
1t Aristotle, on the other hand, 1s also concerned about 
morals in society, but suggests good politics as the 
solution forbad morals In thedebate between various 
fundamentalisms and liberalism, the tragedy lies ın 
liberal polities failing to deliver what they had pro- 
mised Put differently, the recent fervour for a hea- 
venly paradise 1s the direct consequence of the earthly 
city being converted into a veritable hell In this sense, 
Sardar’s nostalgia for a fast disappearing world of 
ethnic pluralism, religious tolerance, thirst for know- 
ledge and culture is really a dirge for the loss of liberal 
pieties and failure of liberal politics In fact, this 
admission figures in the book ın its opening pages 
itself 
It 1s the norm that when all else fails, the mosque 
offers a place of refuge material and spiritual, real or 
metaphorical 


Jyotirmaya Sharma 


IN SEARCH OF IDENTITY: Debates on Reli- 
gious Conversion in India by SebastianC H Kim 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2003 


RELIGIOUS conversion has often been a matter of 
excessive reaction and debate all over the world In 
India, where the issue needs to be located in a multi- 
lingual, multicultural and multi-religious milieu, it has 
been even more complex Sometimes it has been tack- 
led very well in the context of local or of personal or 
group or institutional views ofthe religion Occasion- 
ally, after a bout of major violence the matter may be 
discussed and books written about it Very few have, 


hawever dicenecad the mattarin anan-Indran eentevt 


They have not taken up the representative debates that 
highlight the argument of religious conversion — 
whether pro or against This book both promises and 
delivers this very perspective As such it creates a 
landmark in studies on conversion that can form a 
basic text for those who would like to add to the argu- 
ment and for those whose researches would uncover 
further detail of the periods discussed in the book 

The book discusses why individuals or groups 
of people change their religion and why conversion 1s 
so problematic ın India The latter is due to commu- 
nalism, challenge to the socio-economic establish- 
ment, provocation by the Hindu counter-conversion 
movement and the fact that Hindus and Christians hold 
conflicting conceptions and definitions of conversion, 
which place them at cross-purposes 

Key discussions in each chapter highlight argu- 
ments between Christians and others 1n a specific 
periods In the period of the British Raj, Rammohan 
Roy argued that Christ could be experienced without 
conversion Joshua Marshman in Srerampore did 
notagree John Muir claimed that a true religion has a 
miracle-working founder, a Holiness of scripture and 
auniversality ofthe scripture According to the Enligh- 
tenment rationality these features were present only 
in Christianity Anumber of pandits took issue against 
John Muir between 1839 and 1845 on this question 
Their arguments were based on the Vedas and the phi- 
losophy of dharma-karma 

Mahatma Gandhi was firmly againstconversion, 
especially in relation to Christianity Religion, accord- 
ing to him, 1s something one 1s born with On this 
issue, E Stanley Jones in 1931 argued that Christians 
should not use hospitals and schools as an aid to con- 
version Heclaimed that religious ideas could be sepa- 
rated from one’s socio-cultural heritage M K Gandhi 
had also seen conversion as yet another political move 
by the Haryans He saw the Indian Christian commu- 
nity as an appendage of the missionaries and not as a 
separate spiritual community in its own right. Accord- 
ing to him, conversion takes place legitimately ın the 
spiritual realm of the individual In contrast to this 
viewpoint, V S Azariah, in his various writings on mass 
conversion between [935 to 1937, claimed that con- 
version also embraced socio-political realms of the 
human community Ittransformedthe community This 
was challenged by many Hindus 

According to Kim, the 19th century debates 
focused on the individual conversion of high-caste 


Hindus while the 20th century debates focused more 
an the macecanversinne af Haritans 


In the next part of the argument. the author 
focuses on the debates on conversion that took place 
in the Indian Constituent Assembly between 1947 to 
1949 and led to the adoption of the statement on reli- 
gious freedom ın the Constitution of India Atthattime, 
the Raigarh State Conversion Act of 1936, the Patna 
State Freedom of Religion Act of 1942, the Sarguja 
State Apostasy Actof 1945 and the Udaipur State Anti- 
Conversion Actof 1946 raised objectionsto conversion 

Some of the objections to conversion raised by 
Hindus included the establishment of the fact that the 
Hindu religion was a true religion, that all religions 
were the same, that conversion denationalizes and that 
it was imposed by a colonial power, it brings about 
denominations, is socially disruptive, involves reli- 
gious controversy, and that conversion uses abusive 
and unfair methods, among others Yet, itis a fact that 
such conversions were ultimately permitted as the fol- 
lowing statement from Article 25(1) of the Constitu- 
tion of India makes clear ‘Subject to public order, 
morality and health and to the other provisions of this 
Part, all persons are equally entitled to freedom of con- 
science and the right to profess, practise and propagate 
religion ' 

Considering the above, why would a majority of 
Hindus concede the right of conversion to the Chris- 
tians? The author answers this in the following terms 
(p 55) 'As the ferocity of the debate showed, the 
Hinduconcession was less than an expression of Hindu 
tolerance or the trrumph of the spirit of compromise 
Instead, Hindus were compelled by circumstances to 
accommodate minority rights because ofthe commu- 
nal tension and outbreaks of violence around the time 
of Independence ' 

The next section describes the debates over the 
Reportofthe Christian Missionary Activities Enquiry 
Committee of 1954-1957, better known as the Niyog1 
Report after its Chairman, the retired Chief Justice 
BhawaniShankarNiyogi Whatis fascinating ıs a com- 
ment made here that 1n 1952 there was a mass conver- 
sion of Oraon tribes in which 4,003 were recorded as 
being converted In a comment, it ıs mentioned that 
while 4,000 had been converted 1n two years, in some 
cases 50 out of 200 converts had 'backslided' to their 
original religion 

If the author had checked previous records, he 
would have discovered that this was no recent trend 
The process had been going on for several years and a 
number of pamphlets had been published by Hindus, 
especially from Gaya, and read by educated Indians and 
which aided ın such ‘backshiding’ These pamphlets 


included those like Main Hindu Ho Jaoonga (I Shall 
Become A Hindu) and others ın the 1930s which 
recorded fictional conversations between Hindus, 
Christian padres and Oraon converts who wished 
to revert back The problems of these converts had 
been highlighted in pamphlets, though it ıs clear that 
such Hindus considered the tribals to be an appendage 
toHinduism Ofcourse, it ultimately caused a division 
in the German Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
region 

In fact, this issue highlights that Christians were 
at pains to maintain differences between recent Indian 
converts and themselves It1s also relevant in the light 
of recent appointments to high positions in the church 
from the Chotanagpur region among the indigenous 
converts in 2003 As the debates on conversion among 
Protestant theologians in India between 1966-1971 
show (p 108) ‘In spite of their honest search for an 
answer to the communal problems supposedly caused 
by conversion, Indian Protestant theologians appear, 
by limiting the implications of conversion to the indi- 
vidual and spiritual realms of life, to have caused a 
weakening of the “character and energy” of the Chris- 
tiancommunity Any theology that encouraged Indian 
Christians to conform to Hindu society left them in a 
dilemma that they were neither accepted as Hindus 
nor able to identify themselves with a Christian 
community ' 

A major event took place on 19 February 1981 
1n Meenakshipuram, Tamil Nadu, when 200 families 
of the Pallan community converted to Islam By 23 
May, 27 more families had converted. On 15 August, 
adalitcommunity in Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh, threatened 
toconverttoIslam The Hindu response to such events 
was to campaign against untouchability among the 
Hindus and to raise more aid for dalits from the gov- 
ernment Under these conditions, conversion was 
relieved of 1ts religious import, according to many 
Hindus It was carried out for social objectives Con- 
version, in other words, need not be done only by Chris- 
tians, any religion could be a vehicle for such social 
change Asaresult, ‘conversion, especially mass con- 
version, lacks spiritual motives! (p 130) However, for 
dalits and tribals, many motives could be important for 
conversion Both Christianity and Islam had problems 
of caste and class inequality The debates also centred 
around the fact that ‘dalits lack spirituality’ and con- 
version was just a mode of opportunism for them 
(p 130) 

From the 1980s the debate shifted to the argu- 
ments presented for Hindutva against world evange- 


lization between 1994-95 For Arun Shourte, Hindu- 
ism was ‘a unified philosophy with only one accept- 
able expression, Hindutva He not only tried to make 
Christianity conform to this mould but also ignored the 
changing nature and diversity of Hinduism’ (p 153) 
He articulated what many Hindus thought and felt at 
the time — that Christian missionaries, instead of 
reforming Hindu society and Hinduism itself, chose 
to convert Hindus to Christianity They saw, accord- 
ing to him, that Hinduism was primarily responsible 
for the injustice and problems of Indian society and the 
only possible solution was to convert and to renounce 
the ‘past’(p 152) The author, inconclusion, also points 
out that the same unification and lack of commu- 
nication between different kinds of Christianity was 
apparent among Christians also 

This was the background to the violence relating 
to conversions in the Dangs region of Gujarat and the 
murder of Graham Staines, coupled with the increase 
1n numbers of Christian missionaries in India In 1998- 
99, the author points out that both the Sangh Parivar 
as wellasthe Christians accused each other's practice 
of conversions as being politically motivated and lack- 
ing in spiritual dimensions Both are clearly religious 
movements Arguments from both are based on their 
understanding of religious conversion 

In conclusion, then, Hindus saw Christian con- 
version as proselytism They saw the Church as encou- 
raging people to leave their community and join the 
Christian community leading to the attendant commu- 
nal tensions, use of unethical methods, and the dubi- 
ous motives on the part of Christian converts The 
Christians reacted on the basis of the fundamental 
rights in the Constitution and the fact that conversion 
was the heart of Christian belief and practice Indian 
theologians took three routes The secular approach 
looked to the integrationof Hindu and Christian com- 
munities The liberation approach reinterpreted the 
motives for conversion The inculturation approach 
emphasized the continuity between the two religious 
traditions 

What comes through in the book ts a careful dis- 
engagement of the author from taking a religious 
stance Itleadstoagrowingrespectforthe scholarship 
that has led to this work and arespect for both religions 
Yet, there are few comments on Islam, almost none on 
Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists There 1s no comment on 
the fact that tribal religions are different—that they are 
neither Hindu nor any other It1s their own form of ani- 
mism which has been influenced in theirclose encoun- 
ters with other religions Perhaps these ideas should 


also occupy centre-stage in further work on conversion 
The appendices ın the book include important docu- 
ments that are 1nvaluable to researchers as are the list 
ofreferences 


Abhik Ghosh 


TELL ME LIES: Propaganda and Media Distor- 
tion in the Attack on Iraq edited by David Miller 
Pluto Press, London, 2004 


WRITING, it has been suggested, is the loneltest Job 
inthe world But, unlikethe writers, their creations are 
never alone The price of loneliness exacted from the 
author inoculates the text against a solitary shelf-life 
Asaresult, no book is an island in itself, together they 
form provinces of a great textual tradition that often 
amplifies their singular meaning and makes them part 
ofalargerfamily oftexts Asif by asilent magicallan- 
guage, books, old and new, establish relations among 
themselves and with the parental thesis they constitute, 
irrespective of the barriers of time and space As the 
book is noisily welcomed by fellow 1deational beings, 
the lonely author becomes a dot in the horizon as the 
creation comes to life reducing its creator's scholarly 
intervention as an excuse for something inevitable 
Oneness of texts ıs a reality that has been under per- 
sistent assault by the modern penchant for categorisa- 
tion of texts according to their ‘disciplines’ The role 
of review of literature thus 1s to situate the text under a 
scanner within its broader precincts, establish its 
unhighlighted relations and analyse the extentto which 
it has served its parental thesis while actually varnish- 
ing its credentials as a work of courage 

The above mentioned conditions visit the reader 
one after the other as one 1s led unrecessed through the 
pages of Tell Me Lies Propaganda and Media Distor- 
tion in the Attack on Iraq This book 1s like an oyster 
that holds its text full of incisive criticism of the US- 
led invasion of Iraq that is like a sturdy pearl The close 
observers and commentators of the *war' unspool the 
secrets of the military machinery installed by the gov- 
ernments of the US-UK combine and their relation 
with the western military-industrial-medta complex 
This formidable collection of comments by the likes 
of Yvonne Ridley, Noam Chomsky, Robert Fisk and 
others seeks to inform the reader that it 1s a part of the 
invigorating tradition of the criticism of unipolarity 
in the politics and culture of the ‘New World Order’ 
that appeared during the twilight of the Cold War 
While identifying itself with the larger tradition of 
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fearless criticism, this book unclothes the fearful 
nature of the matrix of violence that has caught the 
planet in its web 

To better appreciate the efforts of the contribu- 
tors, 1t 1s pertinent to 1ecall the implements deployed 
by Jacque Derrida to capture a situation similar to the 
one that arose in the aftermath of the tragedy 1n Iraq 
in 2003 — an alliance of ‘embedded journalism’, state 
powerand the shameless exhibition of unzipped mili- 
tary might, and the consequent violence Tohelpus see 
through the haze of post-Cold War rhetoric of hyper- 
nationalism, xenophobia, anti-immigrationism, neo- 
conservatism and the rest, Derrida offered the unique 
concepts of artifactuality and actuvirtuality While 
facts are procreated as a result of the artificial nsemi- 
nation of the ethically challenged mass media by 
the recession-struck western super ‘state-nation’, the 
nature of the actual world in question would be a 
fate-altering chimera ın virtual space, while the all- 
powerful beast of information would change the 
nature of actuality, the latter would have no means to 
protect itself from its harmful spell It 1s this actuvir- 
tuality that has been probed inthiscollectionasthe con- 
tributors examine the issues of missing WMDs and 
word games, which introduced words like ‘embeds’ 
and its antonym, the *unilaterals', the independent jour- 
nalists This book tells us that the 2003 Iraq War has 
been the most dangerous conflict the media has ever 
covered with 15 journalists dead and two missing, 
presumed dead The death ofthe ‘unilaterals’, often ın 
‘crossfire’ had the desired effect the US Army had the 
prompt service of unpaid spin masters round the clock 

The conflict in Iraq 1s one non-stop show of fire- 
works unfolding 24x7 all aroundthe television viewer 
Yet for each frame telecast there are many others 
being pushed under the editorial carpet ‘Coverage’ of 
the festering conflict in Iraq thus 1s about stifling the 
war info and make financial and political killing out 
of the little that 1s misreported Reading Tell Me Lies 
coincided witha viewing of Michael Moore’s Fahren- 
heit 9/11 — each as enticing as the other — making a 
comparison between the two in order This book, like 
Moore’s documentary, 1s a scathing documentation 
of governmental deceit between its covers Quite 
revealingly, the highest point of the war recorded here 
happens to be the moment when the BBC turned its 
camera at the electronic media and accused news 
reports from Iraq of being nothing more than rumour 
By joining such neglected information the contribu- 
tors forensically reconstruct the web of ‘propaganda 
and media distortion in the attack on Iraq’ and estab- 


lish a brave counter discourse to what was considered 
as the definitive truth from the war zone 

The role of the technological media in the latest 
crisis in Iraq has established that little has changed 
between Gulf Wars I and II In this unchanging 
“World Order’, Derrida’s comments about the shape 
of the world in 1993 are still relevant The summary of 
Derrida’s celebrated interview 1n the monthly review 
Passages informed us that technology, nationalism and 
growing militarism were the new partners in the ‘New 
International Order’ where uniformity of views was 
the tribute of the new court to ‘justice’ 

‘Tell Me Lies About Vietnam’ 1s a famous 
poem by Adrian Mitchell that the poet re-read 1n Tra- 
falgar Square on 13 October 2001, replacing Vietnam 
with Iraq and Palestine The greater narrative of criti- 
cism and democratic dissent referred to earlier in this 
review finds its lost links to the world today through 
the shadow of that poem cast across this book as ts 
words become part of the archipelago formed by pre- 
ceding texts that similarly undid lies By the time one 
finishes the book, the authors and commentators 
vanish in the restless current of truth released by their 
ink and Tell Me Lies becomes atestimony of unspeak- 
able truths unspoken, ın time 


Kallol Bhattacherjee 


DISINVESTMENT IN INDIA: Policies, Proce- 
dures, Practices by Sudhir Naib Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 2004 


IN Disinvestment in India, Sudhir Naib seeks to present 
to students of economic history a comprehensive and 
inclusive guide to the gradual shift of Public Sector 
Enterprises (PSEs) in India from the public domain to 
the private sector This book has turned out to be an 
important collation of a critical mass of theories, data 
and case studies ina single volume It 1s acommend- 
able endeavour at condensing a process that, 1n many 
ways, belies rational explanation 

The opening pages of Naib's book define basic 
and introductory concepts 1n economics that are then 
used freely ın the rest of the tome The book 1s written 
providing a great deal of theoretical context and back- 
ground to equip the reader with the conceptual frame- 
works through which to analyse the disinvestment 
process Naib uses multiple benchmarks, ranging from 
selected financial ratios to subjective considerations of 
theexternal business environment, to compare the rela- 
tive performance of PSEs with that of private enterprises 
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The book provides us a chronology of PSEs in 
India from 1947 onwards, with a particular focus on 
the Government of India’s (GOD disinvestment pro- 
cess from 1991-92 to 2002-03 This period has been 
divided into three distinct phases Phase I 1991-92 — 
1995-96, Phase II 1996-97 — 1997-98, and Phase III 
1998-99 onwards The book spans the past and the 
present of the economic reform process and thereby 
enables the reader to reach conclusions about the 
progress made, warts and all For example, in the 12 
year period from 1991-92. to 2002-03, and based on the 
annual budgetary target set, GOI budgeted consoli- 
dated proceeds from disinvestment at Rs 78,300 crore 
(or approx US$17 4 billion) The amount actually 
realised in this period was approximately Rs 26,647 
crore (or approx US$5 9 billion), a dismal one third 
of the goal Naib deconstructs this painstakingly into 
its component pieces 

Naib also compares the Indian experience with 
that in other nations, including the United Kingdom, 
China, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Russia 

The case study method is used frequently in the 
book, especially when examining the global disinvest- 
ment experience, the Indian experience after 1991 and 
also post-privatization stories Seven PSEs are exa- 
mined in some depth These are the Steel Authority of 
India, Bharat Heavy Electricals, Indian Oil Corpora- 
tion, Indian Telephone Industries, Bharat Electronics, 
Bharat Earth Movers and National Fertilizers Ltd The 
use of the case study method makes this volume an 
intense work, the Harvard Business School of the 
disinvestment process 1n India 

Having served in governmentas an officer, Naib 
1s particularly insightful about the procedural aspect — 
the proverbial red tape — of the bureaucratic maze that 
must be navigated in disinvestment Making this real 
and transparent, he presents a flowchart that goes along 
way in clearing one’s head on how precisely this 1s 
meant to work (p 251) However, seemingly delibe- 
rately, Naib steers totally clear of the politics of disin- 
vestmentin India This1sa glaring omission in the book 
and leaves the reader with only half the story There 1s 
no political examination of the momentum of the pri- 
vatisation process 1n the early disinvestment years 
versus more recently There 1s no analysis of the pres- 
sures and strains within the BJP/NDA administration 
which created internal and often 1deological strife 1n 
this regard More recently, Naib could not have pre- 
dicted the current UPA coalition administration and the 
influence ofthe Left on governmental policy-making 
in disinvestment 


A recurring theme in the book ts the realization 
of fair market value or maximisation of value for the 
government from the sale of PSE stakes Naib outlines 
alternative valuation methodologies and potential sale 
processes, but again from a largely theoretical stand- 
point The breadth of industries that PSEs ın India span 
doesnotlend itselftoasingle valuation metric or metho- 
dology Here Naib's recommendation, thata core tech- 
nical cell of professionals be created 1n the Ministry of 
Disinvestmentto police financial advisors orinvestment 
bankers, ıs unlikely to work Inany event, the sequence 
of political events of the last several months has resulted 
in the aforementioned ministry being disbanded 

Disinvestmentin India ıs a handy resource of data 
surrounding the Indian disinvestment process, its his- 
tory and the theoretical landscape Forthis reason, 1t1s 
a useful reference book with a critical mass of infor- 
mation However, do not look to it to provide a view- 
pointoran opinion 

The chronology of disinvestment in India, as 
outlined in the book, ceases ın 2002-03 However, the 
disinvestment process, far from complete, will likely 
plod on in fits and starts Naib's data-heavy reference 
work will need periodic updating of a story that has all 
along been one ofa mixture of grief and high delight 


Kanishka Singh 


A TIME OF COALITIONS: Divided We Stand by 
Paranjoy Guha Thakurta and Shankar Raghuraman 
Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2004 


COALITIONS are here to stay, but charting the pro- 
cesses by which they come together or fall apart is 
easier said than done Contrary to the older line of the 
Congress party, exemplified in its August 1997 reso- 
lution, one-party governance in New Delhi seems a 
thing of the past In some sense, developments 1n 
major states like West Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Uttar Pradesh prefigured the changes at the Union 
level Butthe art of crafting and managing coalitions 
at the Centre is still a nascent one Vajpayee crossed a 
historic milestone 1n May this year when his multi- 
party government lasted a full term in office The 
dharma of coalitions gota further shot in the arm when 
the Congress, for the first time, came to head an alli- 
ance government 

How did a political system that has given us 
as many as 40 years of one-party government since 
independence unravel so rapidly into something so 
very different? A number of explanations spring to 


mind, but far more debate 1s a must to make sense of 
why things turned out this way 

The work of scholars like Christophe Jaffrelot 
and Yogendra Yadav has done much to unravel the 
emergence, if ın fluid and shifting form, of new social 
alliances that undergird the changes in party politics 
But few journalists have attempted to make sense of 
the sometimes bewildering changes ın the body poli- 
tic since the momentous general elections of 1989 
Guha Thakurta and Raghuraman are seasoned obser- 
vers of the political scene and embark on theirtask in a 
methodical and painstaking manner In the process, 
they have generated a book that will be indispensable 
for specialist and lay persons alike Where the book 
really succeeds 1s in evolving a framework that orga- 
nizes complex events in a simple pattern 

Though the book was published prior to the 2004 
gene1al elections, the poser in chapter one shows how 
prescient the authors were 'Can the Congress regain 
its past glory on its own?' they ask They proceed to 
answer ‘That 1s a rather remote possibility Can the 
party then head a collation that will replace the NDA 
after the 14th general elections? That 1s a possibility 
thatcannotentirely beruledout' (p 173) 

The first two chapters are predictable enough 
The collapse of the Congress and the mability of the 
BJP to fill the space vacated by the older party opened 
the door to smaller players These parties are then 
viewed under separate heads the caste-based forma- 
tions of the Hindi belt, regionalists and the left What 
1s critical 1s the sense of perspective, with key players 
and policies in each party being given their due place 

This makes the book a ready reference, all the 
more so dueto the tidbits about major politicians Who 
recalls for instance that N Chandrababu Naidu was 
once a Minister for Animal Husbandry and Cinema- 
tography in a Congress ministry or an active member 
ofthe Sanjay-led Youth Congress? Orthe fine print of 
the allegations about Vajpayee’s role in the 1942 Quit 
India movement? These are all helpfully recounted 
but blended into a flowing narrative 

The pick of the lot are undoubtedly the last two 
chapters The authors believe that coalitions can and 
do governeffectively They are kinder than most to the 
United Front governments of 1996-98 While unspar- 
mg of the NDA’s insomniac role in abetting and ard- 
ing the Gujarat massacres, they give full marks to 
Vajpayee’s skills as acoalition manager Coalitions are 
a better and more representative form of government 
in a large, heterogeneous society like India Federal- 
ism has been a beneficiary ofthe process 


The book gets really interesting at the end, though 
one wishes to hear more on two counts One 1s the 
issue of how the left sees its long term role in the pol- 
ity There 1s little doubt that the six-year reign of the 
NDA drove it closer to the Congress But there are 
fundamental and unresolved differences of percep- 
tion and policy between the two Is there any indica- 
tion that there will be rethinking on the ‘historic blun- 
der’ of 1996 when the CPI (M) chose to stay out of 
office? Can there be coherent governance when a large 
and significant grouping stays out of office but wields 
enormous clout? 

It would have been instructive to know more 
about the contrast with the older Congress-CPI rela- 
tionship that was built around the twin poles of close 
ties with the USSR and expanding the role of the 
government in a ‘mixed economy’ The experiment 
ended disastrously forthe CPI In a sense, the CPI(M), 
by far the most crucial actor, plays a dual role as both 
a regional hegemonic force ın West Bengal and as a 
party with an all-India outlook and perspective But 
how far this ‘walking on two legs’ 1s a viable strategy 
in the long term remains unclear 

There 1s a second, more worrying, tssue which 
the work raises While it would be unfair to expect the 
authors to answer it, the questions do require some 
serious engagement In Gujarat 2002, a determined and 
emboldened state government presided over massacres 
even as the Centre lauded its ‘performance’ in handling 
the ‘riots’ Atthe time of writing, the coalition govern- 
ment of Okram Ibobi Singh ın Imphal has proved to 
be out of touch with popular anger over the atrocities 
ofthe security forces 

In the days of one-party rule, a Union govern- 
ment would summon up courage to invoke Article 356 
Without whitewashing her role in Punjab, Indira Gan- 
dhi did not hesitate to 1mpose President's Rule in the 
state once DarbaraSingh was unable to contain terror- 
ism Evencritics ofa strong Centre would concede that 
the Unton government should have acted, if necessary 
under provisions other than Article 356, in the case of 
Gujarat In Manipur, the players include not only the 
state Congress but also the CPI which shares power in 
Imphal 

In the process, the existence of coalitions can 
hamper the Union government from stepping in as a 
measure of last resort The constraints and situations 
may vary But the fact the national parties only rule in 
a few states, makes these provinces more vulnerable 
toabreakdown of order in which the Centre does little 
tostemthe rot 
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These are issues no single work can possibly tackle 
and do not in any way detract from the book’s quality 
and coherence, arefreshingly lucid work that will stand 
the test of time The reader 1s left wanting more, espe- 
cially about the interest groups and lobbies that are so 
crucial to the making of economic policy Perhaps the 
authors will keep this in mind asa future project 


Mahesh Rangarajan 


VOTES AND VIOLENCE: Electoral Competition 
and Ethnic Riots in India by StevenI Wilkinson 
Cambridge University Press, New York, 2004 


FEW subjects, barring Indo-Pak cricket, excite as much 
passion in India as Hindu-Muslim violence Yet, des- 
pite numerous articles, fact-finding reports, commis- 
sions of enquiry, and scholarly monographs, there 1s 
little consensus on causes, far less on strategies for 
action Inacountry whose birth was marked by a vio- 
lent partition on religious grounds and which subse- 
quently has suffered the loss of thousands of lives in 
riots, such a situation can only be described as tragic 

Is this because far too often we ask the wrong ques- 
tions, mistakenly believing that irreconcilable religious 
differences are behind the violence? Officially we call 
ourselves a secular state and every leader stresses that 
noreligion teaches hate and violence Yet, no matter how 
painful the admission, distrust of the religious ‘other’ 
continues to run deep and every resource — history, 
memory, literature — 1s mined to deepen the divide Pos- 
sibly this 1s why, despite overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, primordialist thesis’ like Samuel Huntington's 
The Clash of Civilizations find such ready resonance 

That religious faith 1s an important constituent 
of collective identity 1s undeniable as 1s the reality of 
inter-faith differences What is less clear 1s why dif- 
ferences, even antagonism across religious divides, 
must inevitably lead to violence Fortunately, we now 
have a sufficient body of researched literature to con- 
clusively demonstrate that Hindu-Muslim conflictand 
violence is not endemic/given, that it ıs not as wide- 
spread as people mistakenly believe with areas and 
phases of peace far outstripping those of conflict, and 
that we can trace specific secular causes behind acts 
of violence and riots In short, rather than accept the 
inevitability of Hindu-Muslim violence, thereby seek- 
ing religious homogeneity (read Hindu rashtra) as the 
principal route to-:peace, tt 1s possible to institute meas- 


ures in the secular domain which can substantially 
reduce the notential and i mnact of such vinlence 


Steven Wilkinson's monograph is the latest in this 
line of argument It 1s worth noting that the last three 
years have seen three major studies by U S based 
researchers, all incidentally students of the late Myron 
Weiner, seeking to explain Hindu-Muslim violence — 
Ashutosh Varshney 2002, Paul Brass 2003, and now 
Wilkinson In 1995 Varshney and Wilkinson together 
produced the most comprehensive data-set on Hindu- 
Muslim violence for the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation 
Nevertheless, despite this shared history, both fore- 
ground very different causal factors Varshney’s book, 
Ethnic Conflictand Civic Life, had struck a fresh metho- 
dological note in being self-consciously comparative, 
moving away from theological/ideological reasoning 
and country-wide analysis to focus instead on cities as 
a more appropriate site of research Further, it exa- 
mined not just cities which experienced violence but 
those others, comparableinotherattributestothe se- 
lected set, which did not Though his principal ex- 
planation — cities with strong inter-faith associational 
ties are less likely to experience violence than those 
without — elicited its share of criticism, his methodo- 
logical innovation won praise 

Paul Brass' book, The Production of Hindu-Mus- 
lum Violence, presented a longitudinal analysis of one 
city, Aligarh, regarded by many as exemplifying a riot- 
torncity Andeven as many reviewers doubted the wis- 
dom of extrapolating from the understanding of one 
city (Aligarh ıs not India), some even questioning his 
‘reading’ of the city, most commentators found his 
elaboration of ‘an institutionalised riot system’ incor- 
porating both the pre-and post- violence developments, 
both insightful and useful Equally, those involved with 
controlling riots, found the focus on the state, state 
machinery and media, significantly downplayed in the 
Varshney thesis, helpful A focus on an agency is seen 
as more amenable to corrective action 

Wilkinson has the advantage of building on these 
earlier books With Ashutosh Varshney, he shares the 
selection of cities as an appropriate spatial site of analy- 
sis as also the concern of being able to simultaneously 
explain why riots break out at certain places and not 
in others Whathe does not share with the former is the 
excitement with the building of ‘social capital’, inter- 
faith associational ties, as a robust enough factor for 
preventing and controlling riots 

Wilkinson argues that riots, ‘far from being rela- 
tively spontaneous eruptions of anger, are often planned 
by politicians foraclearelectoral purpose They are best 
thought of asa solution to the problem of how tochange 
the salience of ethnic issues and identities among the 
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electorate ın orderto build a winning political coalition ° 
But perchance this 1s read as an argument against elec- 
toral democracy or political competition, Wilkinson 
stresses that political competition can lead toeither peace 
or violence, and identifies broad electoral conditions 
under which politicians will preventethnic polarization 
and violenceratherthan incite it 

Using systematic data on Hindu-Muslim nots in 
India, Wilkinson demonstrates that ‘electoral incentives 
at two levels —the local constituency level and the level 
of government that controls the police — interact to 
determine both where and when ethnic violence against 
minorities will occur, and more important, whether the 
state will choose to intervene to stop it ° This he does by 
looking at inter-state and town-level variation in ethnic 
violence — why apparently similar towns and states 
experience such different levels of violence and the role 
of political incentives forethnic violence Hearguesthat 
town level incentives account for where H-M violence 
breaks out while the state level incentives account for 
where and when police forces are used to quell violence 

Democratic states protect minorities when tt 1s 
in the government's interest to do so,1e supply of 
protection to minorities happens when either the rul- 
ing party or its coalition partner needs their support or 
when the inter-party competition ıs high so that 1f not 
now then 1n the future minority votes will be needed 
for electoral survival and victory So 1f Gujarat burnt, 
1t was because Modi and the BJP not only incited vio- 
lence to consolidate their electoral base, but let ıt con- 
tinue because they could do without minority support 
Bihar, despite a weak state machinery, exemplifies a 
situation where governing elites need minority support 
and thus give clear signals to the official, particularly 
police, machinery It should be evident that unlike 
Varshney who bets on inter-ethnic associational ties to 
prevent and dampen riots, relying essentially on town 
level factors, Wilkinson foregrounds electoral compe- 
titionand incentives at multiple levels 

To explain state level differences, Wilkinson 
finds both ‘consociational’ and ‘state capacity and gov- 
ernance’ arguments unsatisfactory He points out that 
while the Nehru years did see less Hindu-Muslim vio- 
lence, it was not because effective levels of the state 
were more sensitive to minority interests and represen- 
tation If anything, he shows otherwise, Nehru may 
have been a secular liberal, his colleagues controlling 
the provinces were not The Congress Party remained 
an elitist, upper-caste Hindu dominated coalition and 
only now, with its decline, are we seeing the growth of 
caste-based and minority-representing regional forma- 


tions — in the long run significant factors for muting 
Hindu-Muslim violence 

Wilkinson's discussion of the differing intensity 
and frequency of H-M violence in the states of the 
North and South is traced to the cumulative effects of 
caste-based affirmative action policies What began, 
as far back as the 1920s, as a policy for increasing 
minority and lowercaste presence in the education and 
employment market, slowly resulted ın ethnic politi- 
cal formations seeking to consolidate and expand the 
gains made by the community Even though the Indian 
Constitution does not permit reservation/quotas on 
religious grounds, the fact that a vast proportion of 
Muslims are from lower caste groups permitted state 
governments to incorporate them in the policy 

Because Muslims are, 1n many states, a large 
enough voting block to swing elections, they become 
a ‘sought after’ base for many backward and scheduled 
caste parties This, in states with a higher index of 
political competition, implies that all major parties 
seek Muslim votes and accept the need to protect mino- 
rities ‘Supplying protection to minorities moves from 
being a positional (with politicians taking different 
positions) to a valence issue (all politicians ın public 
are for it) as politicians in competitive systems try to 
neutralize the 1ssue as a vote loser ' 

Wilkinson presents a plausible thesis, one mak- 
ing intuitive sense It does however appear that, like 
in the Ashutosh Varshney book, a focus on violence 
(defined as death) ends up underplaying the continua- 
tion of ethnic differences and the ideological project 
of sectarian and communalist formations Also, since 
the index of political competition, 1 e , the need to rely 
on minority vote for the ruling coalition or party hap- 
pens over a long period, :t almost appears that reme- 
dial action like police and judicial reform has limited 
efficacy Finally, Wilkinson underestimates the role 
of 1deas and global forces in promoting a distorted 
understanding of religions and communities, crucial 
after9/11 

Nevertheless, this book, like the two earlier 
monographs, pushes us into creating richer and more 
disaggregated data on violence and conflict, deploy 
both historical analysis and cross-sectional compara- 
tive data, and above all, eschew simplistic explanations 
of either Hindu or Muslim communalism in seeking 
to come to terms with the continuing presence of 
mter-ethnic conflict One only wishes that our (Indian) 
researchers too would produce similar work 


Harsh Sethi 
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Essay 


Conflict and its aftermath: 
the experience of civilians 


VIOLENCE is a phenomenon intrinsic to class-based 
societies which are inherently unequal and oppressive 
Violence here may either take implicit forms ın the 
manner of institutionalised oppression and inequality, 
oramoreexplicit form of state oppression through the 
use of state sanctioned institutions, such as the police, 
the military and courts It could even assume a more 
direct form, whereby civilians manage the task of a 
weakened state through militia groupings Large-scale 
violence may also take the form of mass uprisings 
againstthe oppression of dominantclasses, orturn into 
a civil war with different classes battling it out for the 
reins of power and control of the forces of production 
In all this, the role of imperialist forces cannot be 
underestimated in the quest for land, labour and natu- 
ral resources and in reinforcing the brute power of the 
supra-nationalstate 

Civilians are increasingly being targeted in these 
episodes of contemporary violence Toreduce military 
casualties, civilians are used as protective shields, 
to facilitate guerilla warfare, they are abducted or 
enslaved, torture, rape and executions are carried out 
to undermine morale and to eradicate the cultural links 
and self-esteem of the population Most civilians in 
zones of conflict witness war-related traumatic events 
suchas shooting, killing, rape and loss of family mem- 
bers The extent of psychosocial problems that results 
from this mass exposure to traumatic events can ulti- 
mately threaten the prospects for long-term stability 
in society (de Jong, et al 2000) and yet remains little 
acknowledged by policy-makers This ts particularly 


* The paper ts based on a major study, ‘War Injunes and Rehabili- 
tation’ funded by the European Commussion in Lebanon and 
Palestine between 1996 and 2000 


true of the more endemic conflict regions in West Asia 
— notably in Palestine, Afghanistan and Iraq, as well 
as regions within the Indian subcontinent, namely 
Kashmur, Gujarat and the North East 

Despite growing evidence over the past two 
decades of the terror — both of the physical and mental 
dimensions of war upon civilians — much of post- 
conflict activity tends to concentrate on physical 
reconstruction — roads, bridges and more recently oil 
wells Inaddition, even though psychological and psy- 
chic injuries can have equally, 1f not more damaging, 
long-term consequences as other injuries from a situ- 
ation of conflict, they remain undetected and distanced 
fromany plansforrehabilitation Partly this 15 because 
these injuries are difficult to fathom in terms of the 
enormity of scale and the delayed manifestation of 
symptoms whichcan sometimes take years to surface 
Equally because historically, 1t has been difficult to 
collectevidence from the field due to the practical prob- 
lems of conducting studies in warzones Furthermore, 
mental health issues continue to carry a major stigma 
and remain little understood, thus to avoid them 1s an 
easier option than to have to deal with them 
‘Physical violence maybe easter to identify, name and 
quantify than psychic or symbolic violence We can 
always do a body count, discern patterns in the ampu- 
tation of limbs and explore a torturer’s agenda by the 
mark he leaves in his victums'body On the other hand, 
the workings of symbolic violence are often more 
elusive but may be equally devastating in the long run’ 
(Robben and Suarez-Orozco 2000 ) 

The instruments currently available to gauge 
trauma among civilians also remain poorly developed, 
with afocus onthe individual and individual symptoms 
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dislocated from their socio-political and economic con- 
texts (American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic 
Manual 1994, Summerfield 1995, Mollicaetal 1997) 

Few studies have been undertaken in the developing 
worldtoassess Post'IraumaStress Disorders (PTSD) 

Research on traumatized civilian populations 1s also 
rare since the focus of much of this research has until 
recently been on combatants As a result not much is 
known about civilians who are not directly involved 
in war According to a recent review (Hamblen and 
Schnurr 2002) civilian stressors 1ncludes life-threat, 
being bombed, shot at, threatened or displaced, being 
confined to one's home, losing a loved one or family 
members, financial hardship, and having restricted 
access to resources such as food, water and other 
supplies Particularly horrific war stressors include 
torture, beatings, rape, forced labour and witnessing 
sexual abuse of or violence towards a family member 
and mock execution (1bid 2002) 

Thus, studies in regions such as the Middle East 
(otherthan a plethora of studies on Israeli citizens, see 
Hamblen and Schnurr, opcit 2002) or Africa have been 
severely neglected In India, neither from Kashmir nor 
from the Northeast, have such studies been reported, 
although violence, particularly against civilians, has 
been endemic in both these areas for decades Eventhe 
1mpact of more recent political and civil violence in 
Punjab or Bengal and Telengana in earlier decades has 
not been studied from this perspective Only in Gujarat 
havethere been some limited attemptto document and 
treat PSTD over the longerterm — although the 1mpulse 
forthishas comefromearthquake-related events rather 
than the recent pogrom In other parts of Asiatoo there 
has been a remarkable dearth of such efforts, perhaps 
because the methodology for doing such studies 1s 
not too well understood For example, an innovative 
study of ‘suffering’ undertaken among refugees of 
Vietnamese origin in the US suggests that traditional 
instruments utilized to measure levels oftrauma require 
urgentre-examination (Candib 2002) 

Gauging violence-related trauma may require 
special disciplinary tools The Vietnamese study, for 
instance, found that the enormity of pain and psycho- 
logical distress involved in the life cycles of survivors 
of war and torture may not be fully understood through 
the sole use of traditional diagnostic tools with their 
highly clinical measurement criteria. Candib, for 
example, suggests thatthe suffering of people exposed 
to war events, especially those of a prolonged nature, 
may not be expressed explicitly or be accurately under- 
stood through simple instruments (Candib 2002) 


According to Robben and Suarez-Orozco (2000), 
collective violence, as in the killing fields of Vietnam 
or Cambodia, state-generated terror in Latin America, 
and the mass rapes 1n former Yugoslavia, cannot be 
reduced to a single level of analysis, simply because 
these have targeted not only the body, butthe psyche as 
well as the socio-cultural order of the groups affected 

Insuchacontext, the present study 15 rare because 
itisone of very few thatconsiders the levels of depres- 
sion and PTSD in a population group that has expe- 
rienced chronic conflict for nearly two decades through 
internecine warfare as well as substantial external 
aggression through frequent Israeli invasions It 1s 
based on primary data collected among Lebanese and 
Palestinian populations in Lebanon in the late 1990s, 
undertaken to gauge the effects of 17 years of civil 
war and external aggression and to ascertain the dif- 
ferential coping strategies Few studies have been 
undertaken among this population, though during our 
literature search we found two, which suggested that 
theloss of loved ones and the destruction of social net- 
works (Farhoud, et al 1993) had a far more damaging 
effect than did the loss of limbs among survivors The 
main objective of this study was to impress upon 
policy-makers the utmost urgency to consider the 
emotional well-being of the population in their plans 
forreconstruction in the aftermath of conflict 

Farhoud's earlier community health survey 1n 
Greater Beirut indicated that even though the preva- 
lence of depressive symptoms was higher among 
mothers than fathers within the family, for adults 
these symptoms were positively associated with both 
war-related events and reduction in social networks 
In contrast, among adolescents, reduction 1n social 
networks was the only significant dimension (Farhoud 
etal 1993) Similarly, a 1996 community study con- 
ducted by Karam et al showed that the prevalence of 
PTSD was inversely influenced by the frequency of 
symptom occurrence (Journal of Traumatic Stress 
1996) These two studies, therefore, reinforce the 
hypothesis that social institutions and cultural practices 
have a major influence in structuring experience and 
in giving meaning to human lives and may be rein- 
forced and supported by social networks that may have 
been severely fractured and dislocated during conflict 
Social structures may provide and allow meaning in 
human lives 

The present study carries the hypothesis further 
and demonstrates that, while coping strategies were 
to a large extent determined by social variables, there 
was a differential impact of violence upon civilians 
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experiencing mass terror For the Lebanese groups, the 
greater the understanding of the reason for the war the 
easier was the coping strategy For Palestinians, onthe 
other hand, the belief that their entire history was one 
of facing the threat of annthilation (‘for us the war has 
never ended’ ) rationalised the frequent violent assaults 
upon theircommunity as inevitable and, despite higher 
levels of physical injury and death, enabled better 
coping than among Lebanese civilians Among both 
groups, combatants had high rates of depression but 
lower levels of traumatisation In the long term social 
relations were much more fractured among the Pales- 
timans than among the Lebanese since large numbers 
of the former were expelled from Beirut following the 
Israeli invasion of 1982, fracturing once vibrant pri- 
mary networks 

Briefly, the study involved three main phases 
The first was a cross-sectional survey of around 2750 
households selected randomly from Greater Beirut, 
including the Palestinian camps The household 
survey targeted all individuals in the household and 
information was solicited from a key informant, 
usually the mother, with the objective to screen for dis- 
ability and to assess exposure to war-related events 
In the second phase, the 395 identified disabled 1ndi- 
viduals, between the age of 15 and 65 years, were mter- 
viewed to assess the nature and causes of disabilities, 
estimate war-induced disabilities, and examine current 
(formal and informal) social care arrangements and 
available support The third phase ofthe study, the sub- 
ject of this paper, was an in-depth study consisting of 
semi-structured interviews among a sub-sample of 107 
subjects with the aim of assessing mental health 
(PTSD), social integration and the nature of coping 
These 107 subjects were compared across three 
groups those exposed to war-related events, victims 
of war-related physical injuries, and, those notexposed 
toeither 

The quantitative part of the study showed that 
war perceptions, rather than objective exposure to war 
events or disabling war-related injuries, were crucial 
factors determining the state of mental health of our 
study population In addition, the quality ofemotional 
support was as important for depression as ıt was for 
PTSD cases Finally, the overall health status of mdi- 
viduals (both objective and subjective) revealed itself 
to be more crucial among PTSD cases than among 
depressed cases 

The qualitative approach on the other hand gave 
rise to several thematic patterns The interviewees had 
different ways of expressing their unhappiness and 


rationalizing what they had seen, yet there were under- 
lying commonalties Most depressed individuals cited 
financial concerns as their greatest worry —a factor that 
was not significant based on quantitative findings 
However, when probed there were always other fac- 
tors involved It was true that in several cases material 
comfort reduced the long-term impact of the adversi- 
ties on the person’s emotional well-being, yet these 
were not sufficient on their own 

Another significant factor was the amount of 
social support the individual received In cases where 
the family had pulled together or the friends remained 
loyal, the person was likely to adjust regardless of the 
intensity of the injury or event Finally, there was 
another factor that became apparent as we were inter- 
viewing the soldiers These men had understood that 
thev had taken part in a war, and that what they saw/ 
experienced was part of their role This became more 
apparent when we interviewed the women (Lebanese 
sample) that had been injured, and none could give a 
rationale behind their injury All said they had been 
hiding 1ndoors throughout the war Actually only one 
of them was injured outside of her home The idea that 
theeventor injury could be explained was essential to 
coping with the event in its aftermath came acioss in 
alltheinterviews The morethey feltthe war was mean- 
ingless, the worse they felt 

For instance, one male subject mourned his 
daughter more than he did his son, because his son had 
beenafighter whereas his daughter died a violent death 
during shelling and following a visit to her parents 
Overall,the PTSD cases varied tremendously Whereas 
one person was worried about his/her own loss, another 
was more worried about the loss of a loved one, while 
yet another was worried about anearloss The issue of 
the ‘unknown’ and in particular of what might have 
happened was acritical factor in the condition of PTSD 
and continued to play a role long after the actual 1nci- 
dent and the end of the war Yet there was no one over- 
riding pattern for the cases 

However, if one were to link one factor that kept 
them from recovering from their trauma, it would have 
to be the opportunity to heal These people could not 
explain the tragedies they had experienced, nor could 
they locate anyone else around them who may have 
been abletodosoforthem Theanxiety levels remained 
high, and there was no calm period for them to reflect 
within. Àny conflict within the region triggered levels 
ofanxiety 

The surprising finding of PTSD cases among 
Palestinian ‘controls’ (technicallv nnaffected hv either 
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witnessing an eventor being injured) can be explained 
by several factors Inreality, there were in fact no con- 
trols among the Palestinian sample, since they had all 
been injured or witnessed some hard war events that 
was not disclosed at the time ofthe baseline survey The 
second reason, which also explains the latter statement, 
1s that the Palestinians were living, and continue to 
live, in very confined quarters During the camp wars 
(1985-1988), thecamps were surrounded and the shell- 
ing was very concentrated Only those who were able 
toescape the camps did not witness orexperience any 
harm The final reason became evident as the cases 
were analysed, but 1t deals primarily with the period 
afterthe injury, and the social support received 

There are important points of divergence 
between the Palestinian and Lebanese sample First, 
most ofthe Palestinians did notfeel the war had ended 
To them, the threat or fear of harm was still expected 
and real In addition, most had not received any addi- 
tional social support, nor any assurance of securing 
their well-being Once they were injured or became 
single parents, their ability to provide for their fami- 
lies became minimal. This was a major negative fac- 
tor contributing to the state of their mental health For 
the Palestinians, social and cultural institutions weie 
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systematically devastated during the period of war and 
they were in effectleft with little intact in terms of wider 
social institutions, unlike the Lebanese population, 
where facilities such as schools, health centres, roads 
and employment opportunities in particular were to a 
large degree re-established and revived community 
networks 

On the physical and psychological level, the work 
of healing most often includes some effort to restore 
some semblance of basic trust At the wider socio- 
cultural level all healing involves reconstructing trust 
inthe social institutions and cultural practices that give 
meaning to human lives As previously indicated, it has 
been easier foi the Lebanese to pick up the pieces and 
re-integrate where possible into the post-conflict world 
as their social institutions were reconstructed to some 
degree Although, ıt should be noted, that this did not 
ameliorate the class conflicts inherent in Lebanese 
society and that continued to maintain its hegemonic 
form, through confessional ties and patrimony How- 
ever, for the Palestinian sample in Lebanon, their world 
continues to haunt them with little reconstructed and 
their current status being much worse than it ever was 
prior to the war There has been no reorganisation of 
institutions to enable the population to live and to 
ascertain some degree of normality For them the 
war never ended 

These findings may be of relevance to other 
conflict zones in Asia and Africa where, for substan- 
tial sections of the population, the ‘war has neverended' 
over decades of strife In both continents, there are par- 
allels to the situation of the Lebanese and Palestinians 
population groups This study not only provides some 
methodological clues about how psychological trauma 
may be explored in these populations, it also points 
the way tostructures of healing As we have seen, both 
quantitative as well as qualitative information is 
required to plan for intervention and to construct 
policy Such information gathering has to be part of 
the process of establishing trust within victims The 
re-establishment of physical infrastructure 1s neces- 
sarily crucial for those devastated by violence But 
the restoration of social networks and institutions 1s 
as, 1f not more, important for the healing of physically 
and mentally damaged groups of people 

Hopefully, some of these lessons will be picked 
up by policy-makers and victims’ organisations in, 
amongst others, Gujarat, Kashmir, and the Northeast 


KasturiSen 
(incollaboration with Abla Sibai) 
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Communication 


Kuldeep Kumar’s uncharıtable and sweeping 

- remarks in his article ‘Divisive and Fractured’ 
(Seminar 539, July 2004) on Dr Rammanohar Lohia 
and the ideological strand he represents prompts me 
to register the following comments Before doing that 
let me briefly recapture the central arguments of 
Kuldeep Kumar, as I perceive them 

Briefly stated, Kumar raises three types of 

objections against the kind of politics that the 
socialists pursued ın India The first is that the 
socialists in India, given their deep and ideologically 
embedded hostility towards the Congress, have often 
entered into alliances that have proved to be 
ideologically regressive and politically disastrous 
George Fernandes’ association with the BJPand the 


supposed vulnerability of the socralists ın general 
towards Hindutva, provide Kuldeep with handy 
illustrations to highlight the inbuilt contradictions of 
Indian socialism Second, socialists in India, have 
amply demohstrated their personality-centred 
political endeavours and highly disorganized way of 
functioning This, to him, 1s an indicator ofthe 
ideologically fuzzy ways in which the socialists have 
behaved in Indian politics In the third place, he 
observes that owing to the overemphasis by the 
Indian soctalists on caste, their politics remains 
basically casteistin nature Indian socialists, in this 
view, are always caught up 1n the contradiction 
between pursuing politics on caste lines and forging 
an ideological resistance to it. Finally, to Kuldeep 
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Kumar, all the problems and contradictions of 
socialist politics in India could be traced back to its 
most important ideologue, Rammanohar Lohia who, 
according to him, showed subtle signs of fascination 
forracism 

| Atthe outset, Kuldeep’s charge that Lohia’s 
intellectual attitude smacks of an admiration for 
1acism looks brazen and outrageous He takesa 
passage from Lohia's introduction to ‘Marx, Gandhi 
and Socialism’ and asks us to re-read it by altering the 
word Hindu in place of Black and Muslim in place of 
White Kuldeep'sargumentis that by these 
alterationsthe passage reads like anextractfroma 
RSS pamphlet Howevei, he refuses to recognize the 
simple fact that any text if removed from its context 
can invoke different meanings, depending upon who 
reads itand in what context Lohiais noexception 
Needless to say that Lohia’s introduction to ‘Marx, 
Gandhi and Socialism’ (from which Kuldeep takes 
his passage) 1s written in the postcolonial context, 
during the period in which American economists used 
their alarming population theories to frighten us 

2 Kuldeep Kumar’s charge that while in Germany 
Lohia developed admiration for Hitler and Nazism 1s 
without any evidence On the other hand, there is 
counte: evidence available to argue that Lohia’s 
concern for democracy and democratic rights of the 
people got strengthened due to his stay in Germany in 
the wake of the rise of Hitler to political prommence 
Evidently Lohia was closely associated with radical 
socialist groups in Germany with whom he had 
occasion to exchange his views Consequently, Lohia 
returned to India with an extremely nuanced notion of 
nationalism 1n which the ideas of freedom, justice and 
rights occupied a prime place Besides, one can cite 
innumerable passages from the vast corpus of Lohia’s 
writings that are extremely critical of all forms of 
fascism and authoritarianism Lohia’s forthright 
opposition to passports and visas and his deliberate 
violation of rules concerning them clearly reveals that 
he never upheld any rigid and militant version of 
nationalism I wonder how Kuldeep Kumar fails to 
recognize thisimmensely significantaspectof - 
Lohta’s thought 

3 Kuldeep Kumar’s focus onnon-Congressism or 
anti-Congressism as the central 1dea of Lohia's 
socialist politics also appears misplaced Non- 
Congressism was an electoral political strategy that 
Lohia tried to develop in the context of the fifties and 
sixties vis-à-vis Congress dominance Jt was nevera 
substantive normative agenda of socialist politics 


Kuldeep Kumar confuses strategy for a substantive 
ideological stance Similarly his attack on Lohia for 
encouraging caste politicsisunwarranted Lohia was 
well aware that caste 1s notan exclusively Indian 
phenomenon Herepeatedly argued that caste, asa 
social system, 1s aSouth Asian phenomenon and held 
that no transformative politics can ignore caste 
Incidentally, Lohia ıs one of those few thinkers ın 
India who paid enormous attention to the question of 
caste and provided anormative response to 1t Quite 
significantly, academic scholarship 1n India has, in 
recent times, begun to pay attention to some ofthe 
insightful reflections of Lohia on the 1ssue of caste 
and its impact on Indian politics Due to the 
ideological stance that the socialists took on the 
question of caste some of the leaders that socialist 
politics threw up are not only caste but mass leaders 
4 Kuldeep Kumar’s attempt to downgrade Indian 
socialism and highlight its contradictions by focusing 
on George Fernandes as an illustration 1s not 
convincing The vulnerability of some of the 
erstwhile socialists towards Hindutvacannot be 
straitjacketed as failure of the ideology If George 
Fernandes 1s one instance of soft-peddling Hindutva, 
there are other well-meaning ‘former’ socialists (who 
may not be at the centre-stage of Indian politics today) 
who continue their silent battle against the all- 
encompassing power of communalism Socialists 
can be accused of being anarchic and having highly 
disorganized ways of doingthings However, it 
would be entirely unfairto characterize them as 
communalist or soft Hindutvavadis 

The personal failure of a few leaders need not 
necessarily mean the failure of the ideology that they 
are supposed to have represented If Lohiais to be 
accused for what the socialists are doing today, then 
by the same logic Gandhi or Nehru could be accused 
forthe misdeeds of today’s Congressmen 

The problem here ts not that Lohia has been 
criticized, forno one ıs above criticism The painful 
and disheartening fact is that Lohia has been 
criticized for matters which neither he nor his ideas 
areresponsible If such criticism were to be made 
against Nehru or Ambedkar, ıt would meet with 
screaming opposition With Lohia, people tend to 
think that they can make any commentand get away 
with it 


Rajaram Tolpady 
Centre forthe Study of Developing Societies 
Delhi 
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‘DEVELOPMENT with a human face’, ‘a caring 
government’ — the continued invocation of these 
well-meaning but empty phrases has now taken on 
an ominous tone Many of us were so relieved by the 
‘unanticipated’ exit of the NDA regime and, probably, 
so overwhelmed by the ‘sacrifice’ of Sonia Gandhi and 
the elevation of the ‘clean and unassuming’ Manmohan 
Singh to the top spot that we failed to realise that ‘the 
more things change, the more they remain the same ° 

This may appear cynical ordefeatistorboth But 
the inability of the current coalition to meaningfully 
engage with and respond to even gross tragedies must 
serve as a wake-up call to all those seeking a govern- 
ment with a difference It 1s instructive that the fate 
of the now underwater towns of Harsud and Tehri has 
elicited such little public outcry 

Even the remarkable obituary of Harsud by 
Arunadhati Roy has failed to move our ostensibly vigi- 
lant civil society Nor has the telling photograph of 
Sunderlal Bahuguna, leading Chipko activist and long- 
time environmental icon, sitting on a hillock and gaz- 
Ing pensively at the destruction of his karmabhoomi 
It1s almost as 1f these two towns, sites of vigorous pro- 
test against destructive development not too far back, 
have been decisively relegated to history 

Harsud, in 1989, was the site of an unusual gather- 
ing of environmental activists with close to 50,000 peo- 
ple coming together to pledge that they would not let 
the town submerge, promising to drown with the town 
if their demands went unheeded And if the history of 
the previous fifteen years reflects one tale of official 
neglect and apathy, itequally shows up the limitations 
of and fissures within our activist community and 
imagination Endless debates over the future of big dam 
projects, terms of rehabilitation for those displaced, 
confusion over the role of political parties and the 
media — all these and more created an ennui resulting 
from overexposure Future historians may well recall 
the Harsud rally as the last big hurrah presaging the 
decline of India’s green politics 

This 1s not to trivialise the 1mmense courage 
and sacrifice, much less the evidence advanced by the 
activist community questioning these mega projects 
Just that, constructing an effective politics of ‘sustain- 
able development’ 1s a long-drawn process, one often 
involving more defeats than victories 

The struggle over Tehri comes across more as an 
individual saga — of Sunderlalj1 against the state 


Through many dharnas and fasts, he repeatedly man- 
aged to extract the promise of acomprehensive review 
Butdespite a much stronger case against buildingadam 
on the confluence of the Bhagirathi and Bilangana, 
Bahuguna’s efforts were to no avail, maybe because of 
his inability to draw ın a wider ‘coalition of the unwill- 
ing’ Ifanything, subsequent efforts to foreground the 
holy nature of the site, even accepting help from the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, only served to further alien- 
ate potential ‘secular’ allies 

Do Harsud and Tehri represent a fait-accompli, 
heroic and noble but in the end losing battles? It 1s dif- 
ficult to disregard that at the end the residents of both 
towns stand dislocated, their lives and relationships 
shattered And despite promises to the contrary, the 
relocation and ‘rehabilitation’ process left few better 
off, barring the officialdom and middlemen who invari- 
ably profit from misery 

But why go as far as Harsud and Tehri? Do we 
not see the same apathetic and bureaucratic process in 
operation everyday, in our own neighbourhoods? Just 
visit or read accounts of resettlement sites 1n Delhi 
where slum and pavement dwellers were packed off 
after being evicted from where they were Each action 
was defended on a public good criteria — the need to 
make parks and extend green cover, decongest busy 
streets, reduce crime, even ensure a brighter future for 
those evicted 

The reality does not even merit recounting 
Resettlement sites remain refugee camps except that 
they are left to fend for themselves, distanced from ear- 
lier jobs and income earning possibilities Evidently, 
the displaced do not countas citizens, though ironically 
displaced residents of Yamuna Pushta were ferried 
back, at public cost, to their old booths to exercise their 
franchise Ifnotthey, their votes matter 

Harsud and Tehri are somewhat distant But 
Delhi, where we even have the caring government of 
Sheila Dikshit, flush with having beaten back the anti- 
incumbency factor She no longer has todeal with a hos- 
tile government at the Centre, and the Municipal 
Corporation too 1s under Congress control Surely, it 
should now be possible to demonstrate the possibility 
of humane development Or is it that we, both state 
and society, do not care enough despite assertions to 
thecontrary 


HarshSethi 
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Workshop on 
Culture and Everyday Life 


ulture is an area of contest in all societies, particularly so in India during the last two 
decades The forces of globalisation and communalism have invoked culture as a 
sphere for constructing their hegemony As a part of this endeavour the communal 
forces have been trying to impart to the every day cultural practices a religious character 
and subsequently to change it to generate communal consciousness In the process 
homogenous communal cultural solidarities are created that would deny and destroy the 
histoncally inhented cultural pluralities and syncretic practices 


Vikas Adhyayan Kendra therefore plans to organise a workshop on Culture and 
Everyday Life in January 2005 for young scholars and activists active in the field of 
culture The workshop will aim to understand the contestations in the field of culture, the 
‘cultural interventions’ attempted by the communal forces, and to develop democratic 
and secular counters to these interventions 


The seven day workshop will deal with the topics Concept of Culture, Popular Culture, 
Cultural Processes, Culture, State and Market, and Towards Resistance The workshop 
will be organised in an interactive mode, consisting of lectures, readings, discussions, 
writings, and analysis of visual matenal Discussions would also be organised with those 
who are engaged in active cultural intervention 


Applications are invited from young scholars and activists actively engaged in study and 
practice in the field of culture Only thirty (30) persons would be chosen for the 
workshop The interested persons should write to Vikas Adhyayan Kendra with their bio- 
data, detailing particularly their involvement in the field of culture, and the reasons for 
their interest in the workshop 


Brochures about the workshop and formal application forms will be sent to the short- 
listed participants 


The course fee is Rs 500/ - Accommodation and food as well as all course matenal will 
be provided by the organisers Travel grants may be considered for a few exceptionaly 
deserving candidates 


The course will be coordinated by Prof R M Bapat Advisor to the course is Prof K N 
Panikkar 


Vikas Adhyayan Kendra is a secular non-governmental organisation with its main office 
in Mumbai 


White to 


Ajit Muricken, 
Director, 
Vikas Adhyayan Kendra, 
D-1, Shivdham, 62, Link Road, 
Malad (West), Mumbai 400 064 


Telephones (022) 28822850/ 28898662 FaxNo (022) 28898941 
Website http //www vakindia org E-Mail vak@bom3 vsni net in 
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BPL Mobile is proud to be 
India's best mobile service in 
the latest nationwide survey 
conducted by Intemational 
Data (IDC). 





In a study conducted by the 
International Data Corporation 
across all GSM & CDMA service 
providers, BPL Mobile has been rated 
the best mobile phone service in the 
country This survey was 
conducted among mobile users 
across the country and 
featured in the recent tssue of 
Voice & Data* magazine 


Another recent report by AC Nielsen- 
ORG Marg, published in The 
Economic Times Brand Equity also 
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admired and trusted telecom brands 
inthecountry 


Today, over 1 5 million subscribers 
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experience India's best 
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LIKE all ancient civilizations, India too has a vast and 
diverse cultural heritage Butevery day, throughaslow 
process of attrition, another piece of our common heri- 
tage disappears Development challenges, economic 
privation and socio-cultural inequities have sidelined 
issues of conservation, no longer perceived as an 
integral part of the development of the nation The 
recently published UNDP Human Development 
Report, ‘Cultural Liberty in Today’s Diverse World’, 
foregrounds culture liberty as a keystone of human 
development It speaks eloquently not of a fossilized 
past, butadynamic present rooted in cultural diversity 

The physical act of protection and preservation 
of nationally important monuments remains exclu- 
sively the function of government Secured behind 
barbed wire fences, concern for the monumental 
heritage excludes the general public and the parameters 
for its protection remain limited within the confines of 
century-old regulations of the Archaeological Survey 
of India These have failed to include more dynamic 
processes of the changing cultural context or indeed 
that communities need to be directly engaged 1n pro- 
tection What has resulted, therefore, 1s the alienation 
of the people from their heritage 

Two decades back growing activism in the coun- 
try following hard on the heels of the environment 
movement, brought the limitations of this perspective 
into sharp focus There was an emerging awareness of 
the historic urban fabric, cityscapes, sacred spaces, cul- 
tural landscapes and rural environment — and not least 
the neglect and pervading decay —as crucial to cultural 
identity and local pride A notion of conservation that 
effectively ‘freeze-dried’ a monument was no longer 
adequate as many of the historic cities and sites were 
being laid waste by developers, industrialization and 
general neglect An emerging concern was to link the 
quality of life of the historic city with its built heritage 

Overlaying this were challenges of social change, 
attendant aspirations and inevitable popular cultural 
dynamics transforming traditional systems This 
expanded definition of heritage seemed almost impos- 
sible to address as each proposed and attempted solu- 


The problem 


tion 1n turn gave birth to a host of new problems as it 
became clear that urban development, planning and 
environmentall are inextricably interlinked This phase 
also gave rise to a small group of professionals who 
took on the enormous task of addressing a complex 
matrix of issues ranging from the revitalization of 
historic cities to the development of traditional skills 
and practices ın conservation 

This expertise has over time grown substantially, 
developing a wide range of multidisciplinary skills as 
architects, engineers, planners, historians, archaeolo- 
gists, sociologists and anthropologists come together 
to articulate aconcern for the protection of the cultural 
heritage of the country ın its most inclusive sense Writ- 
ing this piece in a church in an isolated village 1n Goa, 
I was listening to a team of conservationists talking 
to the parish priest Their concern for his household 
needs such as running water and ventilation, reflected 
the same degree of priority as the conservation of an 
extensively damaged building Equally, the priority 
accorded to religious rituals so as to ensure minimum 
disruption was indicative of the sensitisation the pro- 
fession of conservators has undergone 

Though in terms of the needs of the country, the 
number of professionals 1s still small, they are fanned 
out across the country from remote villages ın the Rann 
of Kutch to the high altitude desert of Ladakh Their 
safety and success hinges essentially on the commu- 
nity they work with. In cities their work 1s even more 
challenged as they deal with the pressures of a spiral- 
ling population, urban degradation, cynicism and 
avarice Concerns range from rationalization of space 
for the informal sector ın cities to issues of female 
foeticide in rural areas, the theft of antiquities to water 
supply and sanitation 

Gradually, we are witnessing the unfolding of a 
new understanding as conservation projects today 
address the larger socio-cultural needs and directly 
involve communities 1n the process of protection 
For these young professionals there 1s a deep commit- 
menttothe ‘stakeholder’ This 1s therr benchmark The 
relationship of the conservator with his/her ‘site’ 1s best 
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validated when they return to 1t yearafter year, depend- 
ing on the funds available, to restore yetanother small 
segment Or in the architect who ungrudgingly shares 
her international heritage award with the group of 
craftsmen who made ıt possible 

Equally, we must be deeply conscious that this 
1s not a romantic crusade to make the historic city 
fabric more beautiful The emerging strategy which 
today links development and conservation 1s most 
demanding Enormous energy 1s consumed at the mı- 
tial stages — wooing funding agencies, placating the 
many governmentdepartmentsto work together, as well 
as socializing the project Months or even years are 
spentbattling tired, often atrophied systems, filing pub- 
lic interest litigation and, most crucially, generating an 
acceptance forthe project within the community 

The constantly expanding areas of concern and 
intervention, the need to work simultaneously both 
at the macro and micro level, constitute a great chal- 
lenge Patience ts often stretched to the limit with 
diverse vested 1nterests demanding development at 
any price, governments who have lost their capacity 
to negotiate change and, not least, compulsions of 
political expediency 

In February 2004, the Seminar Education Foun- 
dation held a workshop ‘Beyond the Monument’ The 
Marwar Initiative (see Document) released here sought 
a paradigm shift making conservation a more expan- 
sive and indeed a more intellectually and technically 
refined process While learning about the many 
projects initiated and sustained by these professionals 
across the country, one realized that the paradigm shift 
has already taken place, subtly but surely There 1s 
substantive work already underway, each raising the 
bar of excellence while treading that critical path of 
developing strategies for conservation 

The Marwar Initiative seeks to restructure how 
one manages conservation in an emerging global 
environment The models are ready — small or large 
projects which take on high density urban environ- 
ments like Mumbar's Fort Area or a small temple in a 
remote village — all designed to breathe life back into 


familiar landmarks of cultural identity and rejuvenate 
sacred spaces to address contemporary needs There 
1satendency among all ofus to make the issues so com- 
plex that one could sink under the magnitude of con- 
cern orconfine 1tto academic debate The conservation 
profession 1s today dealing with these challenges, 
adapting with immense facility to each unique need 
Their experiences differ vastly, but the road map 1s 
now established 

There needs to be a much larger recognition of 
thisroad map The recent PIL filed against the Archeo- 
logical Survey of India (ASI) requiring enhanced 
systems and skills to be engaged 1n conservation has 
shown that there 1s recognition of this new thrust 
requiring multiple skills for conservation planning and 
1mplementation to work with governmentaugmenting 
theirconsiderable skills and responsibilities With large 
segments of India's systems of management being 
restructured, the need clearly 1s to equally review the 
management and administrative mechanisms that deal 
with culture The Ministry ofEnvironmentand Forests, 
inarelatively recent initiative, has shown that engage- 
ment with a larger number of concerned citizens and 
specialists outside the government can pay dividends 
forthe environment of the country 

Perhaps one could even speculate that these 
are the new age NGOs - individuals motivated by a 
passion for their work, bringing to ita high level of pro- 
fessionalism, technical skill and acapacity to root their 
work within the community for whom the heritage 1s 
secured To not optimize or build upon this resource 
would be an injustice to the cultural heritage of India 
The combination of excellence and compassion, the 
humility with which the profession addresses sites and 
their stakeholders must become the backbone of con- 
servation initiatives 1n India Individually and collec- 
tively these represent experiences of great adaptability 
and are effectively the lifeline to the future of the heri- 
tage This issue of Seminar salutes their tenacity, their 
strength and their passion 
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Preserving the sacred 


TARA SHARMA 


Working Conservation 


FLANKED by the Karakoram moun- 
tains 1n the northeast and the great 
Himalayan ranges ın the south, and cut 
through by the river Indus, Ladakh 1s 
one of the highest inhabited places 
on earth An arid desert situated at 
a height of between 3000 and 5000 
metres above sea level, the region bor- 
ders Kashmir in the west, Sinkiang in 
the north and Tibet 1n the east Lite- 
rally, Ladakh derives from ‘la-dwags’ 
or the land of high passes 

It was through these often 
treacherous passes that caravans laden 
with luxury goods such as jade, car- 
pets, precious stones, tea, musk and 
other products would travel from 
Chinaintheeastto Kashmir, Afghani- 
stan, Central Asia and beyond on one 
of the great trading networks of his- 
tory Leh, today the district headquar- 
ters of Ladakh, fell on a minor offshoot 
of the fabled Silk Road and served as 
a caravan halt for travellers Not just 
material goods, but equally through 
the movement of monks, pilgrims and 
craftsmen, sacred texts and objects, 


religious thought and learning all 
passedthrough this region, laying the 
basis for an incredibly rich cultural 
heritage 

It 1s no coincidence that this 
legacy essentially consists ofthe sacred 
heritage Buddhism, the predominant 
religion oftheregion, continuesto play 
a pivotal role in the community's life 
In its tangible form this heritage 
includes the large gonpas, subsidiary 
temples, chortens and mane walls 
as well as a range of ritual artifacts 
such as the thangkas (painted scrolls), 
dorje (thunderbolt) and ghanta (bell), 
images in stucco or metal used as 
aids for meditation Equally important 
are the physical objects related to the 
more intangible aspects of this heri- 
tage such as the masks and costumes 
worn during the cham dances or by 
the oracles, the musical instruments 
played at the time of special prayers 

It 1s fortunate that in Ladakh 
traditional systems for the manage- 
ment, repair and renewal of heritage 
continue to be 1n place Traditional 
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community bodies headed by the goba 
(village headman) with the chosphons 
(traditional head of each locality 
within the village) have managed all 
community properties and assumed 
responsibility for the repair and 
renewal of historic structures, orga- 
nizing village festivals as well as look- 
ing into other developmental activities 
inthe village 


WW... the monasteries too there 


exists arough two-tier system for both 
administrative and religious activities 
ofthe gonpa Thus there are monks in 
charge of maintaining records of all 
monastic properties (ritual objects, 
buildings and so on) as well as ensur- 
ing its ttmely repair and maintenance 
Further, each of the major monaste- 
ries depute monks to their subsidiary 
temples in the villages The monks 
carry out religious functions 1n the vil- 
lage as well as perform pujas in the 
temple Both the monastery as well 
as the villagers look into the upkeep 
ofthetemple 

Over the past several decades, 
however, much of Ladakh's built heri- 
tage has been facing serious threats 
primarily fromchanging climatic pat- 
terns — increased rainfall over shorter 
time spells — coupled with the pres- 
sures of development, particularly 
with the dramatic 1mpetus to tourism 
overiecent years The need, therefore, 
to develop aconservation strategy for 
the region 1s today of deep concern In 
developing a conservation methodo- 
logy for this region which would ın 
the long run be sustainable, 1t 1s criti- 
cal that all stakeholders are involved 
and further that existing systems for 
the maintenance and renewal of heri- 
tage be strengthened and supported 
rather than replaced 

An early project undertaken by 
NIRLAC' to look into these issues 
was the restoration of wall paintings 
in the temple of Dorje Chenmo The 


temple of Dorje Chenmo lies within 
the historic village of Shey 1n the 
former kingdom of Ladakh, today 
forming part of the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir Shey is well-known in the 
regionas the formercapital of Ladakh 
inthe 15th and 16th centuries andeven 
earlier as the first capital in the 11th 
century The palace and fort lie north 
of the village itself The antiquity of 
the village ıs testified by the large 
number of ancient chortens (Buddhist 
stupas often containing relics of the 
great teachers and monks) and by the 
fact that these ancient structures 
link directly with the [1th century 
monastic establishment at the village 
of Nyarma located ahead Nyarma 
was once a thriving monastic estab- 
lishment 


ÅA corans to the village elders, 
when Nyarma was abandoned the 
images were removed and installed 
at the Thikse monastery and subse- 
quently enshrined within this temple 
Nyarma was once a large, well-con- 
nected site associated with the re- 
nowned master and scholar Rinchen 
Bzang-po, who in the 11th century 
spearheaded a Buddhist renaissance 
inthisregion The earliest extant tem- 
ples in Ladakh are associated with 
him and differ substantially 1n archi- 
tectural and artistic style from later 
day temples It 1s, therefore, interest- 
ing tonote that Dorje Chenmo, the yul 
Iha? of Shey, ıs said to have accom 
panied Rinchen Bzang-po in order to 


1 The Namgyal Institute for Research on 
Ladakh: Art and Culture (NIRLAC) was setup 
by Ran: Parvati Devi of Ladakh, to work 
towards theconservation of Ladakh's cultural 
heritage. The conservation programme com- 
menced inthe year 2000 and over the past four 
years has been working with monastic and 
village communities in Ladakh tn developing 
a sustainable conservation methodology for 
the region 

2 Yul tha literally means ‘god (lha) of the land 
(yuly and may broadly be defined as the guard- 
1an deity of the village 


assist him in his missionary task and 
to perpetuate his work after his depar- 
ture ? Every year atthe time of the Srub 
lha (the festival of ‘offering the first 
crop to the gods’ which marks the 
beginning of the harvest),^ an oracle 
1s held 1n Shey where Dorje Chenmo 
takes possession of a lay medium 
and through the medium pronounces 
portents forthe village This oracle 1s 
believed to be one of the most power- 
fulin Ladakh 


W. first visited the temple of Dorje 
Chenmo in 2000 on the way back from 
a visit to Nyarma It was evident that 
newer construction had changed 
much of the original form of the build- 
ing with the addition of a new first 
floor However, the ground floor 
appeared to be part of the original con- 
struction and was being used as a 
store-room with old sacks and grass 
carelessly stacked inside The roof 
itself was sagging at places and had 
been propped up with a temporary 
column placed in the centre of the 
room The chamber was tiny and 
with a small raised platform at one 
end, behind which were large circular 
stucco medallions with holes where 
images would once have been pinned 
The walls themselves were com- 
pletely blackened with centuries of 
soot and there appeared to be nothing 
of interest until somebody climbed 
the platform and shone the torch on 
the wall to the left 

There, gazing benevolently 
through the mists of time at us, was 
the face of a Buddha (one of the five 
Dhyam Buddhas) which, even though 
completely obscured, seemed to hint 


3 Pascale Dollfus, ‘No Sacred Mountain in 
Central Ladakh?' in Anne-Marie Blondeau 
and Ernst Steinkellner (ed ) Reflections ofthe 
Mountain — Essays on the History and Social 
Meaning ofthe Mountain Cult in Tibet and the 
Hunalayas, 1996 


4 Pascale Dollfus, ibid 
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at the rich colours and gold with which 
ithad been painted Further investiga- 
tion revealed paintings of Buddhas 
along the entire eastern wall while on 
the western wall were traces of what 
appeared to be figures riding huge 
horses (only the legs could actually be 
discerned, and we later learntthat they 
were of Dorje Chenmo) The style of 
construction of this temple appears 
to be of an early period, although the 
paintings themselves probably date 
to noearlier than the 17th century 


T. temple was owned by the Hemis 
monastery and monks deputed from 
Hemis would performall the pujas for 
the village at the newly constructed 
temple chamber above It was from 
this new temple thatthe oracle would 
emerge every year, the temple thus 
had a significant role 1n the commu- 
nity's life. The villagers, however, 
were actively involved tn the manage- 
ment and maintenance of the temple 
and so we first approached them to dis- 
cuss the prospects of restoring the old 
temple 

The villagers were unaware of 
the paintings within, asthe walls were 
completely blackened Intensive dis- 
cussions were held with the Shey 
Gandhuns Tsogspa, the local village 
committee, in particular with the Sec- 
retary who 1s also the current oracle 
Discussions with the sarpanch and 
other villagers, as well as the monks in 
charge of the temples, were intended 
to explain what the project would 
entail as well as raise awareness on 
the possibility of restorimg ancient 
wall paintings 

Many historic structures in 
Ladakh had exquisite wall paintings 
that over time became obscured Old 
constructions were often abandoned 
fornewerones, or simply repaired and 
repainted It was hoped that the pro- 
posed project would demonstrate how 
these abandoned heritage structures 


could be restored and re-integrated 
within community life As Shey was 
easily accessible from Leh, monks 
from other nearby monasteries and 
villages could easily visit the site and 
help generate awareness about the 
restoration of wall paintings 


F.. were raised and work com- 
menced 1n May 2003 ? The project 
essentially focused on the restoration 
of wall paintings within thetemple An 
assessment of the building revealed 
the need for limited architectural con- 
servation, which was also carried out 
during the course of the project The 
restoration of wall paintings involved 
the consolidation of damaged sec- 
tions, cleaning the painted surface and 
finally re-touching ofcritical sections 
where required Masons and carpen- 
terstoundertake the architectural con- 
servation works were provided by the 
villagers while ateam of painting con- 
servators worked on the restoration of 
the wall paintings 

The villagers made regular 
visits to the temple even as work pro- 
gressedonthe paintings Asthe paint- 
ings gradually began to emerge from 
centuries of darkness there was awe 
and wonder at the quality of workman- 
ship Here definitely lay the hands 
of a great master Simon Digby, an 
art historian, who visited the site on 
behalf of the Intach UK Trust to evalu- 
ate the project stated ‘In contrast to 
the royal fort on the hill above, the 
temple in the village of Shey some- 
times ts not even mentioned in some 
guidebooks and has often remained 
closed to visitors I myself had never 
previously been admitted to it, and 
the interior came as a revelation to 
me Structurally the mud plaster of 
the walls has suffered comparatively 


5 The restoration of the wall paintings was 
funded by Unesco INTACH UK Trust also 
provided a grant to document the paintings 
priorto commencing work 


little damage, and the main task of 
conservation has been to clear the 
smoky gnmeofthe murals Investment 
by Intach (UK Trust) in this projecthas 
yielded sensational results, revealing 
striking murals in the style of an indi- 
vidual master ’ 

On entering the temple, to the 
right were images of the fierce guard- 
1an deities, one of whom was of Dorje 
Chenmo astride a horse while on the 
left were depicted, in fine detail, the 
Five Dhyani Buddhas (Amitabha, 
Ratnasambhava, Amoghasiddhi, 
Vairocana and Aksobhya) along with 
the great lamas and scholars of the 
Druk-pa Kargyud order 

The project, however, does raise 
severalethicalissues which need exa- 
mination 1n order to bridge the gap 
between sacred beliefs and scientific 
conservation principles 

A damaged image of a deity 
cannot be left incomplete and yet the 
efforts at retouching must surely be 
clearly distinguishable from the origi- 
nal In this case several approaches 
were tried which included outlining 
and completing missing portions of 
the deities where evidence was still 
available The merits of each approach 
were discussed with the community to 
reach aconsensus on the final presen- 
tation of the images As a monk suc- 
cinctly stated, ‘For the western eye 
these paintings may be viewed as art 
but for us they have an immense sp1- 
ritual value and it 1s that which can- 
not be portrayed as damaged or 
incomplete ' 

The Shey Gandhuns Tsogspa 
and NIRLAC organised special visits 
for schoolchildren to explain the pro- 
cess of the restoration of the paintings 
Monks from other monasteries too 
visited the temple and evinced keen 
interest in the restoration work 

Discussions on an appropriate 
re-use of this chamber were initiated 
as the project was nearing comple- 
tion Given that the images from 
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the new temple above could not be 
re-enshrined here as the entire ritual 
of the re-consecration of images in 
the new temple had already been done, 
the community suggested housing 
the many volumes of the sacred texts 
within the chamber Doing this, how- 
ever, would completely block the view 
of the newly restored wall paintings 

The Shey Srub Iha was held in 
September 2003 while these discus- 
sions were still going on At the time 
of the Srub Iha the oracle goes into a 
trance, he 1s believed to be possessed 
by the deity Dorye Chenmo who then 
makes prophecies for the village 
The oracle, donning the costumes 
of brocaded silk and precious orna- 
ments, then begins aritual procession 
through the village starting from the 
temple of Dorye Chenmo We were 
later informed by the villagers that the 
oracle had evinced appreciation for 
the restoration of her original resi- 
dence and congratulated the village on 
its efforts This appreciation by the 
oracle has greatly encouraged further 
conservation work in Shey The con- 
servation programmen Shey has now 
expanded to look at other historic 
structures in the village, particularly 
the numerous chortens which dot the 
village landscape 


l. April 2004 a painting competi- 
tion for the children was held outside 
the temple to commemorate World 
Heritage Day with the theme, the res- 
toration of the wall paintings of Dorje 
Chenmo Speaking on the occasion, 
the Secretary of the Hemis Gompa 
called for raising awareness among 
the youth about therr valuable heritage 
and to examine other conservation, 
needs of the village A prayer cer- 
emony was held within the newly 
restored temple A village meeting 
was organized to discuss the future 
conservation work needed in the vil- 
lage as well as the re-use of the old 


temple Given its association with 
the oracle (and the recent approval of 
the work by the oracle), it was agreed 
that the link between the deity and the 
old temple be restored and the space 
re-used to display the ritual parapher- 
nalia associated with the oracle 


M... ımportantly, the project 
highlights the close link between the 
tangible and intangible aspects of 
this heritage which must be recog- 
nized while developing a conserva- 
tion methodology for this region 
Interactions with monks visiting the 
site also drew attention to the need 
for safeguarding the rituals associated 
with the restoration of living temples 
and incorporating them into the con- 
servation programme For instance, 
in living temples, the conservation 
process should integrate rituals for 
shifting the energy during the restora- 
tion and reconsecrating the site on 
completion The conservation pro- 
gramme cannot simply view the tem- 
ple in isolation of its sacred meaning 
and value 

As Dzongsar Ngari Chodje 
Rinpoche once remarked “The older 
the monastery the better 1s the accu- 
racy of iconography of statues and 
paintings, and most essentially, the 
greater 1s the spiritual value, because 
they were blessed and consecrated by 
those great old masters who possessed 
immense energy which they infused 
into these places, creating reserves 
of energy 1n these places which one 
could still feel Therefore, these tem- 
ples and monasteries with its contents 
should be maintained, safeguarded 
and restored for the sake of all human- 
kind ’6 


6 Presentation at the Working Group Meeting 
on ‘Restoration and Conservation of Monas- 
tic Heritage of the Himalayan Region’ orga- 
mzed by UNESCO/NIRLAC incollaboration 
withthe National Museum, New Delhi, Octo- 
ber 2003 
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Collective chaos 


SATHYA PRAKASH VARANASHI 


Working Conservation 


THE most common lesson from his- 
tory 1s that we rarely learn from his- 
tory The history of conservation is no 
exception to this truth Over the years 
there has been increased profession- 
alism, emergence of multidiscipli- 
nary teams, increased international 
interaction, evolution of networking 
dynamics and exposure to the latest 
conservation measures But 1f the 
aboveisexpected to contribute to bet- 
ter understanding and deeper convic- 
tion, why has it not succeeded ın the 
making ofacollective spirit and social 
priority? Is it premature to expect a pri- 
ority for heritage or have we failed to 
learn from our past experiences? Des- 
pite a notable increase 1n the number 
ofconservation projects, why does the 
ratio between proposals advanced and 
successful implementation continue 
to bedepressingly low? 

Itis not my intention to begin on 
a cynical note, but just to understand 
non-working conservation, hoping to 
unlearn some ofthe ineffective modes 
we have been practicing The case 
of Hampi in Karnataka may have no 
pan-Indian application, but ıt illus- 
trates a rich range of 1ssues which 
commonly emerge 1n many conserva- 
tion projects Though deterrents like 
limited funds, public apathy, unwilling 
authorities, low priority, diluting skills 
and market forces are frequently 1n- 
voked (as an excuse), nevertheless we 
all share the responsibility of achiev- 
mg working conservation within the 
imperatives we confront today 

Hampı ıs an unique site, an erst- 
while capital where the civic, sacred 
and monumental co-exist, the rural 
present brushes with the historic past, 
majestic boulders shelter structures 


growing from within, and settlements 
exuding an old world charm spread 
across anexotic rocky terram Mytho- 
logically related to the Kishkinda 
Kshetra of Vali, Sugrivaand the Rama- 
yana, many place names at Hamp1 
flow from the epic Rock paintings at 
Masalayyana Gudda prove its historic 
antiquity 

Hamp), capital of the famed 
VyayanagaraEmprre, reached its peak 
of medieval glory between the 14th- 
16th centuries Thanks to chroniclers 
like Nuniz, Paes, Conti, Razak, Sewell, 
Longhurst and others, and the many 
structures surviving despite the cen- 
turtes of benign neglect, Hampi has 
both a well-documented past and 
numerous extant monuments The 
Tungabhadra river connects the older 
capital, Anegundi village on the north 
bank with Hampi on the south side 
Temples like Virupaksha and Vittala, 
civic buildings like elephant stables 
and Lotus Mahal, water works like 
Queens Bath and the stepwells, cer- 
emonizal sites like Mahanavami Dibba 
and Kings Balance are all located 
within the old fortified area, along with 
afew small villages 

The revival of interest in this 
forgotten empire 1s a relatively recent 
phenomena, fuelled ın part by ım- 
proved accessibility, increased pilgri- 
mage, extensive archaeological works, 
research by foreign scholars, world 
heritage listing and tourist inflow 
While Hospet town supports most 
visitors by way of transport, lodging 
and boarding, local facilities have also 
developed at Virupaksha Bazaar, 
Virupapura Gadde and Kamalapura 
village, unfortunately without follow- 
ing any guidelines or being subjected 
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to monitoring Therising demand has 
attracted 1mmigrants in search ofeasy 
money, homesare being converted into 
cheap guest houses, there are early 
signs of drug peddling and fertile land 
1s being replaced by shanty cottages 
It is the mix of such ‘objectionable’ 
developments along with the bridges 
coming up across the river and neg- 
lected monuments that forced Unesco 
into placing Hampi on the list of 
endangered sites 

The last three years have given 
rise to many conflicts pitting people 
and politicians, government and 
Unesco, scholarly opinion and local 
needs against each other A range 
of suggestions have been advanced, 
including demolition of bridges, eva- 
cuating bazaars, restricting vehicular 
movement, building a visitor’s centre, 
preparing management plans, fencing 
of monuments and such others — each 
with related repercussions They once 
again prove that more than a dearth 
of ideas, what we face 1s a weakness 
ofimplementation 


OQ... a question with no easy 
answers gets expanded Possibly, the 
question of Hampi too has been an 
expandingone Theoriginal concerns 
were raised in the late 1970s by public 
intellectuals like Shivarama Karanth, 
M V Kamath and others Since then, 
dozens of reports, books, research 
notes, seminar papers and dossiers 
have been produced by agencies like 
ASI, State Department of Archaeo- 
logy, Tata Consultancy, INTACH, 
HUDCO, NID, Unesco, Vijayanagara 
Research Project, Department of 
Tourism, NGOs, and SPA In addition, 
individual consultants from India 
and abroad have studied and made 
suggestions for Hampi From the note- 
books of these individuals, it is clear 
that the concern about Hamp has 
affected even Unesco, reflecting glo- 
bal saliencethough local problems are 


yet to be solved A new phrase, 'cul- 
tural landscape', has since displaced 
‘historic zone’ justas ‘heritage mana- 
gement plan’ has replaced ‘conserva- 
tion proposals’ There 1s, however, 
widespread consensus about the need 
for some regulation and fortunately, 
the government too has responded 

The frenzy of remedial activity 
saw new authorities designated, built 
structures indiscriminately razed to 
the ground, a ban imposed on new 
construction, monuments fenced, 
cultivation controlled, signage put 
up and, even public toilets built 
Undoubtedly, these measures helped 
restore some faith in the survival of 
Hamp), as evident from the public 
response during recent stakeholders 
meets These efforts of consultants 
and authorities in dissernnating infor- 
mation and holding public hearings, 
are among the first few in the field of 
heritage conservation in India Hope- 
fully, Hampr's march along the path 
to ruin has been halted, providing once 
again an opportunity to focus on the 
core issues 


l. almost appears as 1f celebrating 
our heritage has been accorded greater 
importance than saving it Over the 
years of discussing Hampi- personal 
and subjective opinions or authorita- 
tive policies — some critical issues 
have got sidelined The global con- 
cerns have been so interpreted as to 
dominate local interests, even while 
ıt ıs admitted that world heritage 
parameters cannot and should not 
affect the daily Irving of people who 
are prominent stakeholders Eager to 
address cultural and heritage issues, 
the government has even started a 
Kannada Language University in 
Hamp), initiated an annual three day 
long cultural festival and accorded 
overriding priority to tourism. Need- 
less to say, such measures skirt the 
core conservation issues 


The floodlighting of the Vittala 
Temple complex in the name of show- 
casing heritage may have actually 
damaged it 1n many ways Recently, 
even as one of the controversial hang- 
ing bridges across the river was 
demolished, the more critical one con- 
necting Anegundi has been left half 
finished The Hampi World Heritage 
Site Management Authority, formed 
after directives from Unesco, conti- 
nues to remain impoverished with 
lack of staff, funds and technical ideas 
Its approval for the construction of a 
visitor's centre has all the makings of 
the next controversy, given its poten- 
tial to not only visually dominate the 
landscape but create a concentration 
of activities within the core area 

Most of the developments at 
Hamp) are attributable not to the 
government but the local people They 
respond to the initial demands of tour- 
1sm, created new facilities and often 
contributed to the safety of structures 
and visitors Today as new regulatory 
interventions become imminent in the 
face of increasing personal interest 
and threatened heritage, it 15 slowly 
sinking 1n that these interventions 
should have involved the residents 
Only recently has a detailed consulta- 
tive process been initiated with the 
users Also, the older experts continue 
to be ignored, each new institute or 
agency selecting/appointing new peo- 
ple for surveys and monitoring, result- 
ing inunnecessary data duplication, a 
clear syndrome of rediscovering the 
wheel What instead 1s needed 1s a 
multi-disciplinary team 1n which the 
wisdom expressed earlier could play 
an important role 1n increasing sens1- 
tivity about Hampi 


Tenei efforts at conservation 
should be coterminous with the com- 
pletion of a building As such, every 
user ıs aware of certain commonsense 
actions that should form an integral 
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part of maintenance strategies How- 
ever, our theoreticians aver that only 
qualified people are capable of hand- 
ling conservation Forthemthe proper 
sequential process first involves site 
study, then data collection and analy- 
sis, and only subsequently any inter- 
vention Without discounting this 
understanding, Hampi also requires 
some measures torun simultaneously 
with conservation planning and fortu- 
nately many such ideas find common 
acceptance Implementing them with 
local participation can build confi- 
dence, while enabling the process to 
be parallel and inclusive instead of 
being sequential and exclusive Such 
a proactive approach can also help 
establish appropriate systems, facili- 
ties and infrastructure as a natural out- 
come of the process Unfortunately, 
all that we have so far experienced are 
assertions about what may be appro- 
priate solutions for Hampi When 
queried as to why they have not been 
implemented, the explanation invari- 
ably advanced 1s lack of infrastruc- 
ture/resources and systems 


I. most historic contexts, deteriora- 
tion occurs not because of conscious 
wrongdoing but an absence of right 
action Accordingly, the recourse 
should not be to focus on the negatives 
hoping to eliminate them, but simply 
to1mplementthe right type of actions 
which could naturally rectify the 
wrong Hampi' problems largely 
belong to this category The general 
ignorance of both public and private 
actors about heritage, coupled with 
some insensitive interventions has 
reduced Hampi to its present state It’s 
nottoo late forthe nght actions to have 
an energizing effect on the place 

It 1s not that Hamp 1s any more 
degraded than other historic sites The 
advent of modern ideas and chang- 
ing times have affected all cities and 
settlements alike Growing individu- 


alism, commercialism and decline 
1n collective effort have resulted in 
increased public apathy, diluting the 
significance of the word ‘stakeholder’ 
Every resident of and visitor to Hampi 
cannot be a stakeholder It reflects 
a sense of longing and belonging, of 
giving and taking, where the stake- 
holder should be claiming the stakes 
Fortunately the recent controversies 
have resulted ın more people thinking 
responsibly about Hamp and appear 
to have generated a feeling for the 
place Any worthwhile approach to 
conservation needs to adopt the mode 
of participatory decision-making, 
more so at Hampi 

Hampi constitutes a unique 
context where pilgrimage, tourism 
and festivities keep the region busy 
round the year Incidentally, it 1s faith 
that has possibly contributed most in 
preservation In suchcentres, tourism 
should only be a by-product of its 
potential and not the overarching 
focus Instead by promoting tourism 
as a key objective, the real core res- 
ponsible for sustaining Hampi would 
bediluted The strength of Hampi lies 
in the coexistence of the sacred and 
profane, the natural and man made, 
medieval and modern, exclusivity and 
excitement, implicit faith and explicit 
struggle Conserving Hampi should 
also mean conserving these contra- 
dictions 


U. current trends ın modern 
archıtecture, global conservation 
practıces underscore the ımportance 
of the local in our 1deas and actions 
Re-localizing Hampi, however ques- 
tionable this may appear given the 
central importance of Unesco today, 
appears to be the desired path To this 
end, we need to draw as much on the 
profession as on passion Passion does 
not distinguish between landscape, 
temples, history, ecology or such pro- 
fessionally created division of disci- 


plines No insular disciplinary focus 
can help create a multi-disciplinary 
team to respond to Hampi in its 
entirety Instead we need to focus on 
concerns determined collectively by 
varied disciplines such that our inter- 
ventions attend to the integrity of the 
place and ensure its continuity 


M... of our modern conserva- 
tion actions, possibly unconsciously, 
introduce discontinuities into an 
erstwhile continuity of history. At its 
best heritage expresses continuity, 
as such leaving the flow alone would 
be the most judicious action Unfor- 
tunately, many of our interventions 
reflectthe conversion of our past into 
a battleground 1n order to create a 
future We have not realized that 
notions of past, present and future are 
only self-generated definitions, with 
no actual bearing on the notion of 
continuity 

We should see the bazaar built 
yesterday, the shops being built now 
and the yetto be built shopping malls 
of the future together, simultaneously, 
here and now If so, what 1s a historic 
building? The conservation move- 
ment has attempted to classify old 
buildings as historic, hoping to create 
an exclusive niche for them so that 
they get priority No wonder we refer 
to monuments and historic cities more 
in the past than 1n the present tense, 
even though they equally live in the 
present Unfortunately, such thinking 
has been relegated to the back seat 
in India, with only the modern sen- 
sibility being accorded priority We 
insufficiently appreciate that build- 
ings of the past, the constructions of 
today and structures of tomorrow all 
coexist Acknowledging this coexis- 
tence would affect the professional 
identity of the conservation move- 
ment, but philosophically it may 
equally empower conservation as 
continuity 
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A. KEY feature of urban planning in 
post-independence India has been the 
growing emphasis on developing 
‘new’ areas instead of the ‘old’ In 
adopting the ‘master plan’ approach it 
has more often than not completely 
overlooked and bypassed the indig- 
enous principles of planning inherent 
in historic towns and cities Planning 
through master plans has, ın the guise 
of development, either led to the con- 
scious destruction of historic urban 
fabric or, through sheer neglect, 
reduced historic settlements to slums 
This legacy of ‘a neglect of the 
traditional? goes back to the colonial 
period reflecting the compulsions 
of a political ideology that chose to 
undermine traditional urbanism, with 
Patrick Geddes perhaps the sole voice 
of dissent. Post-independence, how- 
ever, it was the pressures of a deve- 
loping country wanting to appear 
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*modern' by discarding the ‘past’ that 
contributed to this neglect Asa result, 
historic built environments, which 
through centuries and generations had 
been nurtured and sustained a quality 
oflife more wholesomethan that pro- 
vided by contemporary planning, are 
today considered a burden anda liabi- 
lity rather than an asset for the future 
However, even while lamenting 
this loss, there is another reality, that 
even today a sizable proportion of the 
urban population continues to live in 
historic towns and cities Equally that 
even in theirneglect these historic set- 
tlements continue to foster and reflect 
a vibrancy, vitality and energy miss- 
ing in most ‘new’ developments The 
reasons for this are perhaps buried 
under the more visible squalor of many 
of these historic environs It 1s these 
values and principles of planning that 
need to be retrieved to not only con- 
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serve them but because they are worth 
emulating innew developments 
There could be many rationale 
for conserving our heritage At one 
level the need for conservation arises 
out of a search for roots, for personal 
and cultural identity, a nostalgia for 
the past fuelled by a mistrust of the 
future or simply a need for a sense of 
continuity Heritage, seen and defined 
by some as a ‘resource’, provides 
other reasons for its conservation The 
term ‘resource’ entered common dis- 
course only ın the 19th century capi- 
talist phase of development when 
nature became a ‘natural resource’ 
and human beings became a ‘human 
resource', thus enabling them to be 
seen as commodities for easy explor- 
tation In more contemporary times 
one hopes ‘culture’ and ‘heritage’ as 
resources do not share the same fate 


i. the context of historic settlements 
in India, heritage areas as repositories 
of knowledge systems contain lessons 
for planning and design that are still 
relevant today Conservation in such 
instances acquires additional validity 
as an alternate model of development 
If one were to weigh the principles of 
traditional planning against contem- 
porary variants, some features stand 
out Historic cities were closely 
interlinked to and deeply respectful of 
nature Their physical form was based 
essentially on animate rather than 
1nanimate forms of energy, resulting 
in cities of a human scale, planned 
for people and not the automobile 
Because of their relatively high den- 
sities and compact forms they encour- 
aged a multiplicity of space usage, 
ensuring greater economy in theuse of 
time, energy and land Theirarchitec- 
ture was reflective of a self-sustaming, 
ecological model of design The city 
and its architecture displayed the abi- 
lity to constantly reinvent itself with- 
out compromising on these basic 


values In making a modern case for 
their conservation, itneeds to be under- 
scored 1s that the value of these historic 
settlements and their architecture lies 
notin their image but rather m the way 
they once performed Their future can 
beensured only by comprehending and 
appreciating these multiple meanings 

Conservation thus gets rede- 
fined as a process of development, 
responsive to and respectful of the 
positive attributes of the past, address- 
ing the current socio-cultural needs 
of the people by integrating modern 
amenities and infrastructure wherever 
necessary within the historic envi- 
ronment, consequently leading to a 
healthier, safer and improved quality 
of life for its inhabitants. While 
accepting change and transforma- 
tion in the urban fabric, as also 1n the 
lifestyle of the people, as inevitable 
and necessary, conservation has to 
guide these transformations without 
compromising on the basic values 
of heritage In the absence of this per- 
spective on living historic settlements 
we may continue to lose ournchurban 
heritage to anonymous and indistinc- 
tive settlements 





üt was with this rationale and under- 
standing of conservation that we 
approached Orchha, a historic settle- 
ment, unique 1n itself and yet repre- 
sentative of scores of historic townsin 
the 1ssues pertaining to their conser- 
vation Orchhaisasmall settlement of 
around five thousand inhabitants 1n 
Madhya Pradesh It 1s sited 1n a most 
picturesque setting onthe banks ofthe 
river Betwa, amidst aforestcoverthat 
once provided the natural bastion nec- 
essary intheturbulent medievaltimes 

Asthecapital ofthe Bundelas between 
1531 to 1783 AD, Orchha today has 
some of the best surviving examples 
of Bundela architecture, a rich natu- 
ral heritage comprising of the river 
landscape and forests and a living 


Bundela culture embodied in the 
people, their lifestyle, folklore, music 
and literature 

Orchha means different things 
to different people To the local inha- 
bitants, Orchha is place of residence, 
where having lived for over four hun- 
dred years, surviving today on the tra- 
ditional economy of agriculture ts 
difficult because of a degrading natu- 
ral environment Forests have disap- 
peared and the water regimes so 
carefully tended over centuries by the 
traditional wisdom of water harvest- 
ing stand disrupted As a result, peo- 
ple are increasingly turning to anew 
occupation, tourism, to eke out a liv- 
ing, 1n however petty a manner 


W.. the urban fabrıc retains 


some of ıts medieval character ın its 
spaces — streets, courtyards, chowks 
and vernacular housing —thus sustain- 
ing and promoting acohesive commu- 
nity structure, it 1s threatened by 
change under the pressures of mis- 
guided urbanization It lacks the basic 
infrastructure related to sanitation and 
water supply transforming what could 
otherwise have been a very humane 
habitat into a degraded and unhy- 
gienic living environment 

To the residents of the wider 
region, Orchha is an urban centre pro- 
viding infrastructure such as dispen- 
sares, schools and hostels, many of 
which are functioning out of historic 
buildings, thus giving them a new 
lease of life For them, Orchha 1s 
auspicious because of its association 
with Hardaul, a folk hero of the 17th 
century, who features in many of the 
folktales and ballads of Bundelkhand 
Tothe several thousand pilgrims from 
all over India, Orchha 1s a town of 
temples, the most famous being Raja 
Ram mandir Reflecting their faith 
they throng ın lakhs during festival 
times for a dip in the river Betwa, and 
in the absence of any infrastructure, 
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leave behind an even more degraded 
environment for the local people to 
livein 

To the tourists, Indian and for- 
eign, Orchha represents the splendour 
of medieval monuments, some stand- 
ing, mostinruins Unlike the pilgrims, 
these tourists view the magnificent 
temples with different kind of awe and 
reverence, devoid of religious faith 
but worshipful nonetheless, acknow- 
ledging the creativity of a people and 
a culture that found expression 
through the medium of religion in the 
16th and 17th centuries These tour- 
ists take back magical memories of a 
medieval capital Through theirneeds 
and demands on Orchha, however, 
they not only overburden a nonexist- 
ent infrastructure but also leave 
behind an alien cultural baggage that 
is triggering a rapid pace of change 
This ıs manifested, for example, in the 
transformation of the very distinctive 
vernacular buildings 1n stone and 
brick into faceless concrete hotels 


Oina 1s all this and much more 
In preparing its conservation plan, 
an initiative by INTACH in 2002, the 
objectives were manifold The chal- 
lenge was to improve the site for all 
who live, visit and work in the area, to 
ensure not only the physical survival 
of archaeological sites and monuments 
but also to improve interpretation and 
understanding of the site as a cultural 
landscape, to identify economic and 
cultural benefits that could be derived 
from the heritage site without harming 
it 1n any way, to work with the local 
community soas toarriveatalong term 
self-sustaining endeavour towards its 
conservation, and to address the cur- 
rent land management issues as a 
means of managing heritage Addi- 
tionally, the conservation plan had 
to be seen as a process to effectively 
manage the site whereby the needs of 
heritage, tourism and the local com- 


munity could interact positively to 
create a better living environment 

The conservation plan had to be 
multifaceted Aholistic approach was 
vital for the Orchha Heritage Zone 
spread over stx square kilometres, 
where the interests and future of the 
people, the landscape and the monu- 
ments were closely intertwined It had 
to balance the concerns of built heri- 
tage with nature conservation, local 
community demands and visitor 
needs Inthe process ıt became evident 
that conservation proposals had to 
form part of the larger economic and 
social planning forthe area Forexam- 
ple, while the presence of monuments 
was giving an impetus to tourism, in 
the absence of any established thresh- 
olds of carrying capacity of the site, it 
was also leading to an unbalanced eco- 
nomic and urban development 


IMI... people were abandoning 
their traditional sources of livelihood 
like agriculture to turn to tourism, a 
proposition that seemed very lucrative 
in the short run But just one bad year 
in tourism could create slump in tour- 
ist inflow, adversely affecting the 
income levels and the quality of life 
ofthe people The conservation plan, 
in order to promote a more diverse 
occupation profile suggested, among 
others, improving the agriculture 
potential of the land through reviving 
the water regimes through water har- 
vesting and afforestation Closely 
linked was the need to prepare a plan 
with an emphasis on joint forest and 
water management practices to ensure 
conservation of the natural heritage 
Other NGOs lıke Development 
Alternatives, active in the area with 
the local population in building check 
dams, were drawn into the larger con- 
servation scene Similarly, the need to 
upgrade the pilgrim infrastructure 
was considered vital, not for pilgrims 
alone but for the local population as 


well Inthe absence of any sanitation, 
sewage was leaching into the soils and 
polluting the underground water, thus 
proving a hazard forthe large number 
of local inhabitants dependent on the 
wells for their water supply 


Aus key objective of the 
conservation plan was to evolve a sus- 
tainable approach for the future man- 
agement of the site, one that reduced 
dependence on externalities Closely 
linked to this was the design of mean- 
ingful stakeholder involvement such 
as to employ local skills and abilities 
for the continuing care of heritage 
This was handled at several levels It 
was evident that those heritage struc- 
tures that people could relate to on a 
daily basis remained better conserved 

One of the positive aspects of 
Orchha was that through adaptive 
reuse of many historic structures it 
had made this possible and had thus 
ensured their survival Jhujhar Singh 
palace, Keshav Bhavan, Purani 
Haveli, the barracks—all 17th century 
structures — were functioning respec- 
tively as a tehsil court, an 1ntermedi- 
ate school, a primary school and a 
boy'shostel Tofurtherencourage this 
trend, while making an inventory of 
the built heritage of Orchha, the pos- 
sibility of using several other heritage 
structures for public use was explored 
and proposals prepared 

In the early phase of the project 
a workshop was held with local con- 
tractors and masons to sensitize them 
to the skills and materials necessary 
for the restoration of monuments 
Many of these skills had existed till 
very recently and were used in the ver- 
nacular housing However, they had 
been marginalized with the modern 
building industry aggressively pro- 
moting new materials What was 
noteworthy was that, more than the 
masons, ıt was the contractors who 
needed this education and orientation 
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Subsequently, in order to further 
encourage the development of these 
skills, INTACH undertook the resto- 
ration of six smaller heritage struc- 
tures with a team comprising largely 
of local ciaftspersons A register of 
these craftspersons was maintained 
with the nagar panchayat and the 
Directorate of Archaeology, Archives 
and Museums (DAAM) for employ- 
ment in future restoration work It 
was also proposed to setup a building 
conservation cell within the nagar 
panchayat to advocate the use of tra- 
ditional materials and skills in the 
mainstream building industry, as well 
as to ensure their easy availability 


T. involvement of the community 
inthe protection of heritage, currently 
non-existent, was crucial to the suc- 
cess of the plan It was all the more 
1mportant giventhe factthatthe main- 
tenance and management of the 
expanse of heritage was clearly be- 
yond the means of DAAM, with its 
limited financial and technical resou- 
rces Of the 165 heritage structures 
within the Heritage Zone of Orchha, 
the DAAM was actively protecting 
only adozen of the grand, monumen- 
tal and more visible buildings There 
was a need to evolve mechanisms 
whereby the task of heritage conser- 
vation could be shared by a larger 
number of individuals or groups 
under the guidance of DAAM, 

One such proposal dealt with the 
several historic wells and baolis that 
lay scattered within the agricultural 
fields Most of them were in a state 
of disrepair and disuse with water 
sources blocked by debris An initia- 
tive was taken to make an inventory 
of the wells and subsequently clean 
them with the nagar panchayat and 
DAAM providing initial subsidies for 
their repair, thereafter handing over 
their maintenance to local farmers 1n 
whose fields they lay as they had a 
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stake ın theirconservation The exist- 
ing administrative wards comprising 
of about fifty households each also 
proved to be a very cohesive unit for 
decision making forthe care and man- 
agement of smaller heritage structures 
like pavilions and baradarts that fell 
within the limits of the ward bounda- 
ries Many of these structures not 
under the purview of DAAM weren- 
corporated m chowks and open space 
design as part of the urban design 
schemes 

Several proposals highlighted 
the need to adopt innovative ap- 
proaches to conservation of heritage 
in spheres where the conventional 
methods of maintenance of heritage 
had failed in the past This list was 
wide ranging and diverse and included 
proposals for preparing manuals for 
users of the historic buildings, intro- 
ducing ecofriendly modes of transport 
like bicycles and cycle rickshaws 
within the core of the heritage zone for 
tourists, pedestrianising certain zones, 
banning plastic bags and setting up a 
paper bag industry using local skills 


T. conservation plan also called 
for a revision of the ASI Regulation 
of 1992 that restricted and regulated 
development within 100 metres and 
200 metres respectively of monu- 
ments Imposing this blanket regula- 
tion was proving to be impractical in 
thecontextofaliving settlement such 
as Orchha, and was one major reason 
why it was flouted without compunc- 
tion A development plan identifying 
various precincts with different levels 
of control, guided by the nature ofthe 
heritage within, was prepared ın con- 
sultation with the Town and Country 
Planning Organization (TCPO) 

Both the diversity of heritage 
and of agencies functioning in Orchha 
broughtoutthe multidisciplinary and 
interdisciplinary aspect of conserva- 
tion, where heritage became the con- 


cern notonly ofarchaeologists or con- 
servation architects but equally town 
planners, traffic and transport plan- 
ners, environmental planners, tourism 
experts, urban designers, landscape 
architects, economists, sociologists, 
anthropologists and graphic design- 
ers, toname afew 


O. study of Orchha showed that 
for conservation to be successful 
heritage has to be integrated with the 
lives of the people in a more direct 
manner, to touch aspects concerned 
with contemporary living It has to be 
relevant in economic, social and eco- 
logicalterms In the practice of urban 
conservation the two most important 
participants are the users and the 1ns- 
titutions responsible for the urban 
environment It thus became 1mpera- 
tive to locate ‘heritage’ on the agenda 
of each of these institutions and agen- 
cies functioning in Orchha for any 
conservation plan to succeed This 
was done through various propo- 
sals and policies identified in the 
Conservation Plan It was observed 
that an awareness of the heritage of 
Orchha was either completely missing 
within the institutional framework, or 
if it did exist, 1t was 1n a very myopic 
manner 

Through the conservation plan, 
the Town and Country Planning 
Organisation (TCPO) expanded its 
understanding of the urban heritage 
of Orchha beyond ‘monuments’ to 
include the vernacular housing, the 
urban morphology with all 1ts quali- 
ties such as the human scale of streets 
and open spaces, their multiplicity of 
usage, the safe and secure environs 
of cul de sacs and the otlas as an inter- 
face between the private and public 
realms It recognized that any future 
development plan for Orchha had to 
respect and enhance these features 
because they were sustaining a quality 
of human existence worth conserving 
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The conservation plan also 
emphasized the need to frame deve- 
lopment guidelines sensitive to these 
qualities, different from the existing 
‘standards’ like front, back and rear 
setbacks and FARs (floor area ratio) 
applicable to any ‘modern’ develop- 
ment Similarly the DAAM which was 
protecting only the grand and the mag- 
nificent was made to realize the value 
of the lesser known structures which 
were contributing as much in retaining 
the image of the medieval capital as the 
palaces and larger havelis 


T. Conservation Plan also sought 
to alter the ‘museum piece’ attitude 
towards all heritage, currently adopted 
by the DAAM, which often compelled 
them to evict all uses and users from 
historic buildings and construct fences 
around monuments The proposals 
followed the age-old dictum that 
‘the best way to conserve a historic 
structure was to put it to acompatible 
use ’ The tourism department was 
prompted to regulate tourism before 
it grew to proportions where it became 
self-destructive The forest depart- 
ment was also made to recognize the 
need to adoptyoint forest management 
practices as a means of managing 
natural heritage 

The PWD was sensitized to the 
1mportance of the city gateways as 
heritage so that ıt ceased to treat them 
as impediments to road widening 
schemes It was made to see the util- 
ity of these historic gateways in atraf- 
fic plan where the gateways become 
regulators of the quantum and modes 
of traffic permitted through them, thus 
ensuring a safe and secure environ- 
ment within the streets in the core of 
Orchha The water pollution board 
was also notified of the fact that the 
boulders in the river were as much a 
part of the natural heritage as the river 
and fishing by blasting had to be 
banned because it was polluting the 


riveras wellas damaging the rock out- 
crops The state electricity board and 
the telephone department also had to 
be coaxed into re-siting the electrical 
and telephone cables so as not to deface 
the monuments or mar their view 


T conclude, conservation in living 
historic areas has to be about quality 
of life and unless heritage conserva- 
tioncan help addto that, in tangible or 
intangible terms, 1t will continue to be 
neglected Urban development in 
India in recent times has resulted in a 
disconnect with the past which has 
changed people's perceptions of their 
heritage Conservation today has to 
aim toreconnect with this past by illus- 
trating that it has much to offer to 
enhance the quality of life 

For example, 1n conserving the 
vernacular housing, the argument 1s 
notone of preserving arelic of the past 
to make for good photo opportunities 
for tourists on heritage walks, bul 
because, as a detailed study of the 
vernacular architecture 1n Orchha 
revealed, it 1s ecofriendly, durable, 
economical, low on maintenance 
and comfortable to live in While 
acknowledging that certain facilities 
such as toilets and other infrastruc- 
ture need to be introduced within the 
existing fabric, there 1s still much of 
the past that can and has to be carried 
into the future as an asset 

Living historic towns and cities 
embody many of the qualities ex- 
pressed in terms suchas ‘sustainable’, 
‘ecofriendly’, ‘mixed land use’, ‘low 
rise high density’ that are part of the 
vocabulary of an alternative discourse 
in modern architecture and planning 
Therein lies the hope and future of 
conservation of our historic towns, a 
future based not merely on accommo- 
dating the symbols of the past in the 
present but a future shaped in a very 
definitive manner by the positive 
qualities inherent in our heritage 
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PERHAPS the first impression most 
visitors to Mumbai get 1s not of the 
Gateway of India or Bollywood, but 
the teeming millions swarming out of 
Victoria Terminus Station (renamed 
Chhatrapati Shivaj Terminus) With 
the vast majority of people entering 
this ‘city of dreams’ by train and over 
two million daily local commuters 
at this monumental Victorian neo- 
Gothic station alone, ıt 1s no wonder 
that Dadabhai Naoroj1 Road - linking 
the famous Crawford Market to Vic- 
toria Terminus and moving onto Flora 
Fountain in the south forms the main 
commercial spine and image centre 
of the city By its very existence as a 
dynamic commercial artery, as well 
as the fact that it 1s virtually the civic 
centre with the Municipal Corpora- 
tion headquarters, the Times of India 


and various banks and public plazas 
located on and aroundiit, the area plays 
acritical role in framing the public per- 
ception of Mumbai 

Once known as Hornby Road 
after William Hornby, Governor of 
Bombay from 1771 to 1784, the his- 
tory of Dadabhai Naorojy Road can 
be traced back almost two hundred 
years, when it was a mere street run- 
ning along the bastions of the old Bri- 
tish Fort With the demolition of the 
fortifications in the 1860s as part of the 
Governor’s efforts to improve civic 
sanitation, the area was laid out as a 
broad avenue, with large plots defin- 
ing its western edge and constituting 
largely of handsome office buildings, 
with a mandatory pedestrian arcade 
along the facade on the ground floor 
In 1869, the Flora Fountain was placed 
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near the spot where Church Gate once 
stood It was soon to become aniconic 
1mage of Bombay, with nearly every 
movie made in the following decades 
showing at least one scene framed 
against the backdrop of the elegant 
fountain 

This 19th century streetscape, 
a medley of Victorian neo-Gothic, 
Indo-Saracenic, neo-classical and 
Edwardian structures linked together 
by acontinuous ground floor pedes- 
trian arcade mandated by government 
regulation in 1896, remains among 
the early urban design statements of 
colonial India With the Heritage 
Regulations for Greater Bombay 
1995, the entire stretch of Dadabhai 
Naoroj Road was declared a heritage 
streetscape, with each edifice along 
this spine assigned the prestigious 
Grade II-A classification, acknow- 
ledging the significance of this road as 
amonumental architectural ensemble 
The regulation advised ‘intelligent 
conservation’! of the area, making all 
and any external changes to the build- 
ings onthe road ‘subject to scrutiny’? 
of the Heritage Committee instituted 
by the city authorities 


S... over the decades, its hand- 
some colonial facades were obliter- 
ated by unregulated commercialization 
in the form of unsightly signboards 
and hoardings Aproliferation of bill- 
boards obliterated many an architec- 
tural facade and often the pedestrian 
was so overwhelmed by the chaotic 
medley of shopfronts, commercial 
hoardings and advertisements that 
he hardly noticed the fine architecture 
of the neo-classical buildings behind 
them The loud colours and dominant 
images of monumental billboards 
formed the veritable backdrop to the 


1 Heritage Regulations tor Greater Bombay 
1995, Government of Maharashtra, Urban 
Development Department 
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famous Flora Fountain, dwarfing the 
central fountain itself So, while you 
may haye set out to admue the sculp- 
tural beauty of the Flora Fountain, 
images of the LG signboard orthe Blitz 
hoarding announcing the latest film 
gossip was what eventually grabbed 
your attention 

Street furniture too was achaotic 
sight, with the design of read dividers, 
benches and other public amenities 
completely out of sync with the 
ambience of the historic streetscape 
Polished granite water fountains 
clashed with scalloped yellow mild 
steel railings, ubiquitous pink con- 
crete benches and kiosks in all shapes 
and sizes 


l. a pioneering effort undertaken by 
the Mumbaı Metropolitan Regional 
Development Authority ın the years 
following the Heritage Regulation, a 
trust fund was set up to institute the 
MMR Heritage Conservation Society 
This body was mandated to provide 
grants and funding for documentation 
and research studies that would faci- 
htate the conservation of Mumbar's 
heritage The first project commis- 
sioned by this body was a grant for 
a thorough documentation of the 
Dadabhai Naoroji streetscape and the 
compilation of a design handbook 
aimed at suggesting directive guide- 
lines and design options for heritage 
sensitive street furniture and signage 

My association with Dadabhai 
Naoroj Road began in 1998 when Iset 
upateam of nine architects and under- 
graduate students to document this 
phenomenal streetscape Since the 
municipality had no available records 
of architectural elevations or draw- 
ings of these phenomenal facades, 
we worked for nine months to docu- 
ment every building on D N Road - 
mapping elevations, surveying land 
records and conducting door-to-door- 
surveysto generate data on occupants, 


owners, type of business and commer- 
cial establishments, existing sign- 
boards, shop fronts, hawkers and all 
such information that was to have an 
impact on the final scheme 

This was followed by an exer- 
cise of preparing urban guidelines for 
signage and shopfronts through the 
street In order to avoid a generalised 
approach, each building elevation was 
drawn up with the exact location and 
number of signs existing at the time 
And then an alternative proposal was 
made, showing the same elevation 
with a revised signage scheme Care 
was taken to ensure that each ground 
floor shop was given an opportunity 
to exhibit its shop sign ın almost the 
same square footage of sign area 
as they had earlier, sumultaneously 
ensuring that the signs were relocated 
andredesigned soas notto obstructar- 
chitectural details such as cornices, 
keystones and pilasters, and that the 
architectural quality of the building 
was not compromised Detailed 
schemes were drawn up for the instal- 
lation of heritage sensitive street fur- 
niture such as cast 1ron benches, litter 
bins, information signs, bus stops and 
railings that would enhance the qua- 
lity of this Victorian streetscape 


f. November 1999, I presented a 
Design Handbook for a Heritage 
Streetscape Guidelines for Signage 
and Streetfurniture for Dadabhai 
Naoroyji Road, the first such urban 
conservation control handbook in 
India, to the MMRDA and the Muni- 
cipal Corporation With the help of 
this handbook, 1t was hoped to give the 
area a much needed facelift with the 
restoration of the heritage facades, as 
also identifying potential sponsors for 
the streetscape restoration and the pro- 
vision of well-designed street furni- 
ture Though these were subsequently 
approved by the Heritage Committee 
as well but despite all the adulation 
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and kudos received, the government 
did not make any move to implement 
these guidelines 

Finally, 1n July 2000, after hav- 
ing made numerous presentations to 
various municipal commissioners 
(the project has seen three different 
commissioners), the standing com- 
mittee of the city corporators, the 
mayor and practically the entire top 
brass of the Municipal Corporation, I 
decided to give up on the regulatory 
top-down approach altogether and 
directly enlisted the support of the 
local shopkeepers and residents For 
six months, I visited every shop on 
the street, explaining to them how 
their signage relocation would help 
improve the area, at the same time 
giving their building a facelift 


W. help from the local ward 


officer, Kıran Achrekar, and Mr 
Pereira, the licence inspector, we sent 
out a circular to all the residents and 
shopkeepers on D N Road to attend 
a public meeting where the design 
Scheme was presented Close to 150 
shopkeepers, bankers and representa- 
tives of other business establishments 
attended and finally this entire effort 
took on a near voluntary approach 
Monthly meetings of the D N Road 
citizens were convened as the local 
ward office adopted a heartwarmingly 
proactive stance 1n getting people to 
jointly discuss the issues of signage 
relocation, working out time sched- 
ules, and adopting a citizen's partici- 
patory approach in resolving this 
issue 

The UCO Bank at Petit Building 
near Flora Fountain became the first 
establishment to replace its old bulky 
signboard of over 15 feet length with 
neatly located signs placed within the 
building arches Soon to follow were 
the shop owners of Nawab Building, 
with representatives like Mr Ghulam 
enthusiastically coordinating the 


efforts of over 10 different shop own- 
ersinthe building Corporates suchas 
Thomas Cook relocated their sign to 
reveal the building’s finely detailed 
keystone and cornices and McDonald 
finally removed its bulky sign and 
replaced it with three neatly lined 
semi-circular signs within the arch 
inset, paving the way for the 40-odd 
tenants and shop owners ın the 
Mahindra Building to come together 
to jointly discuss their signage reloca- 
tion scheme 

In 2001, The Times of India 
Group sponsored the implementa- 
tion of a pilot project on heritage 
sensitive street furniture forthe pave- 
ment stretch of 100 metres outside 
its building on the road, the first such 
heritage sensitive street furniture 
project ın India The same year also 
forged a local stakeholder's associa- 
tion, The Heritage Mile Association, 
that was brought together as a result 
of these initiatives and 1s a registered 
charitable organisation with most of 
the street's stakeholders (owners, 
occupants, tenants and shopkeepers) 
as members 


Ex nearly all the 30-odd build- 
ings on the western side of the road 
conform to the signage scheme as do 
amajority of the east side buildings as 
well The Heritage Mile Association 
1s three years old, having adopted over 
200 metre long pavement area with 
uniform castiron railings, granite cob- 
blestone paving, litter bins, lamp 
posts, information signs, area maps 
and heritage plaques on historic build- 
ings installed in the approved design 
It has undertaken this, along with 
round the clock security, cleaning 
drives and tree planting with fund- 
ing from local shops and corporates 
andis on its way to the second phase, 
of another 200 metres, aiming to 
complete the entire stretch by 2005 
Overendless cups oftea and a general 


air of bonhomie and goodwill, this 
group meets every Monday to take 
stock of the improvement effort, 
encouraging other stakeholders to 
take charge of their own areas and 
contribute positively 1n the protec- 
tion and upgradation of their neigh- 
bourhoods 


i alone cannot take credit for this 
development Each shopkeeper and 
commercial establishment that has 
relocated its shop sign, or contributed 
towards financing the street furniture 
improvements, 1s equally a share- 
holder A gynecologist by training, 
Anahita Pundole perhaps 1s the real 
hero in this saga, she filed a PIL in 
2002 with the Bombay High Court 
against the proliferation of hoardings 
inthecity The court directed the Heri- 
tage Committee to look at the feasi- 
bility of hoardings 1n heritage areas 
The Heritage Committee (of which 
I am currently member) ruled that 
all hoardings on individual heritage 
buildings orin heritage precincts must 
beremoved The Municipal Commis- 
sioner, for the first tıme in its history, 
overruled the recommendation of 
the Heritage Committee but it all 
came full circle when, on 5 May 2004, 
the Bombay High Court upheld the 
Heritage Committee’s verdict, giving 
the billboard agencies four weeks to 
remove all hoardings from heritage 
precincts in the city 

I am finally looking forward to 
seeing Flora Fountain without the 
backdrop of the Cine Blitz hoarding! 
Tome, this project willalways remain 
my first baby It took nine months of 
initial groundwork and another five 
years in really growing up to stand by 
itself But, I hope this does form a 
precedent for other historic street 
fronts in the future, with Connaught 
Place in New Delhi and Park Street 
in Kolkata taking a page out of the 
Mumbai experience 


IT started with a phone call in 1997 
Amita Baig, then Director, Heritage 
Division, INTACH, Delhi asked if 
we, the Architectural Conservation 
Cell were interested in restoring the 
cracks 1n the walls of the Maheshwar 
fort Amuta was instrumental in intro- 
ducing me to Richard Holkar, and his 
problem the foundation of the fort 
wall directly below his living section 
of the palace in Maheshwar near 
Indore had become dangerously 
weak And the funds available for res- 
toration work were meagre 

In an adventurous mood, I took 
the flight to Indore intending to be 
back 1n Mumbai for dinner ‘Don’t 
be silly,’ said Rashid saab, a close 
friend of Richard’s ‘No one goes to 
Maheshwar for the day,’ he added 
before postponing the return ticket 
I gave ın only to get an opportunity of 
alifetime! 

It was Mahashivratri, when 
thousands of devotees throng the great 
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Ahileshwar ghats 1n full attendance, 
greeting one and all with Narmade 
Har Onthe ghats (loud)speakers were 
belting out instructions/warnings to 
the thronging devotees ın all the three 
languages of the region 

Richard, as per tradition, left to 
partake prasadam from the priests 
while we were treated to what was 
the beginning of an exposure to sheer 
class, gourmet hospitality at its 
best It was clear that only the most 
authentic things would do here The 
hurriedly prepared daal and vegeta- 
bles by the 85-year old cook Rajaram 
was divine, giving mea foretaste of the 
epicurean wonders to come Rajaram 
1s no longer alive but his many gour- 
met meals since then live on 1n my 
memory 

Over the course of the day, I 
learned a great deal about the Nimad 
region and the town of Maheshwar 
It is magnificently situated on the 
north bank ofthe holy Narmada on the 
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confluence of the cultures of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Malwa. 

Lunch was followed by a con- 
ducted tour of the fort, both within 
and without We were taken through 
the ramparts and parts of the waada 
(a Maharashtrian term for traditional 
houses built with timber frames 
enclosing mud/brick walls plastered 
with mud-mathi/lime plaster and slop- 
ing roofs originally made of half round 
clay tiles over bamboo These were 
subsequently replaced by tiles placed 
over GI sheets imported from England 
mthe mid-fifties) Most of the waadas 
had remained uninhabited for over a 
century and were taken over by bats 
and snakes and covered with over- 
grown vegetation 


Thee 1s an old cloth painting show- 
ing the Rajwaada with all the build- 
ings intact Many of these have since 
collapsed or were knocked down 
somewhere down the line In what 
has now become a bagicha— akitchen 
garden (where Richard grows exotic 
plants, vegetables, herbs and fruits) — 
once stood many buildings, remnants 
of whose foundations can be seen 
everywhere 

Against the western rampart 
we founda mountain of rubble shaded 
by alarge tree The wall had developed 
fairly large diagonal cracks as aresult 
of pressure created by a large and per- 
manent patch of damp In addition, 
water seepage from the base of the 
foundation had further loosened the 
soft core of the fort walls 

On removing this soggy heap 
we discovered that the core of the 
fort walls was grouted with lime- 
sand slurry The top brick masonry 
had been redone, the corners rounded 
and the cracks were stitched with 
miniature brick masonry making for 
discontinuity These repairs were evi- 
dently inspired by earlier restorations 
carried out on the fort walls, presum- 


ably after the fierce battle that saw the 
Holkar army take over the fort 1n the 
early 18th century At that time the 
existing smaller fort, reputedly built 
by Akbar, was repaired and enlarged 
ramparts, turrets and bastions were 
added, all in brick, 1n the Martha tra- 
dition, by the Holkars 


ese repairs are like precision 
works of art, constituting textbook 
material recommended forthose who 
study the restoration of medieval fort 
walls Some significant features of the 
Holkar’s ‘modernized’ fort are the tur- 
rets with gun slots to shoot at wide and 
close range, and wartime toilets at a 
height of 50 feet, held up by canti- 
levered stone beams One such beam 
was broken, increasing the likelihood 
of the turret coming down By using 
daring methods, RCC precast beams 
had been inserted 1n place of the bro- 
kenstone bracket Though not authen- 
tic, the RCC precast beams have stood 
the test of time and, fortunately, do not 
come across as an eyesore 

The cavity in the fort wall below 
Richard’s room was ominous 1n light 
of the flood marks seen earlier on the 
ghat An improvised ‘underpinning’ 
of the foundation was done with RCC 
pillars, structural heavy steel sections 
and stone masonry, and the gaps were 
filled with shrinkage compensated 
special grouts We learned to do with- 
out a ‘hard rock strata’, the textbook 
prescription for foundations, because 
there 1s no hard rock in Nimad! 
Instead, the foundation rests overcom- 
pacted silt, a fact which would con- 
found toundation engineers 

My only regret is that we lacked 
the courage to work 1n lime mortar, 
which ıs the way 1t should have been 
done Those were early days for us 
and we were unsure about the capa- 
city of lime mortar to perform under 
Narmada floods We should have 
learned from the tons of existing, 


wonderfully performing hydraulic 
lime mortars on the ghats, temples, 
and fort walls going back to the 18th 
century 

Though the repair work carried 
out has performed well over the past 
five years, ıt lacks the aesthetic qua- 
lity achieved by the innercrack stitch- 
ing of brick masonry Likewise, we 
never quite realised the significance 
ofcolour matching lime mortartill we 
finished crack stitching of stone tur- 
rets, because the white of the lime 
could be seen for miles Richard was 
sensitive to the need for correct detail- 
ing to send the right signal to visitors 
and well-wishers and was clear about 
what worked and what didn’t Fortu- 
nately these streaks are slowly fading 
Good repair work should be hard to 
spot and when done must win aes- 
thetic appreciation 


T. restoration of a part of the fort 
wallsand foundations was completed 
1n2-3 months in slow-paced Mahesh- 
war, the initial skepticism making way 
for healthy curiosity Our lime chakki 
(acircular pit over which rolls a heavy 
mill stone pulled by oxen) 1s a visual 
treat bringing back the romance of 
building construction Traditional 
ingredients of black jaggery syrup, 
wood resins, preparation of lime and 
mortar was seen as reviving a dino- 
saur Ourlink man forcommunicating 
with the cynical locals was the vener- 
able 80-year old Poonamchandji, 
whom we called the chief engineer 
of the Holkars in the Rajwaada A 
simple and hard working man with an 
astute understanding of the waada 
structures, he approved of our app- 
roach and soon learnt to duplicate the 
better efforts of our 1mported team 
from Mumbai and elsewhere 

Having identified the conser- 
vation resources, Richard and other 
co-trustees were encouraged to take a 
fresh look at the property im its entirety 


with a view to preserving this tremen- 
dous heritage for future generations 
Our team of young architects and 
engineers was tasked with prepar- 
ing the architectural drawings, assess- 
ing the condition and estimating the 
required expenses 

This was the conservation pro- 
fessional’s version of ‘starting from 
zero’ Half the places were inaccessi- 
ble and inhospitable Bats, millions of 
them, resided in all parts and snakes 
were common 

The Rajwaada 1s an endless 
series of waada's with lovely names 
like Ahilya waada, Pashak waada, 
Lingarchan waada, Farashkhana, 
Nagarkhana, and recently Rajaram 
waada (named in honour of Rajaram, 
Richard’s faithful cook) The many 
waadas, each separated by courtyards 
invariably with a huge neem tree in 
its centre, flow into each other, appear- 
ing a seamless whole The task was 
accomplished and has since become 
the backbone for the exciting activi- 
ties that followed Our team loved the 
experience 


U cos during the next 
rains half of Lmgarchan waada leaned 
outwards by a meter or so and we had 
to rush to hold ıt together Evidently, 
the problem had been caused by a 
combination of the leaning waada 
and the damp resulting from the vege- 
tation 1n the basement leading to a 
decay of the hidden timber connec- 
tions The structure was pulled back, 
walls reconstructed and the space 1s 
now being used for lecture demonstra- 
tions by artists, for meditation, paint- 
ing and soon 

We then initiated the ambitious 
restoration of Ahilya waada, the prin- 
cipal structure, where Ahilya Masaab, 
as the queen 1s reverentially addressed, 
lived/ruled after the demise of the 
king On the ground floor of the inner 
courtyard 1s the Ahilya gadd: (royal 


seat), where prayers are offered even 
now The south wing behind the gaddi 
ıs the family's temple complex called 
*"Devpuja' where daily fuli-fledges 
prayers are held by the head priest 
Vinayaky1, asightto behold 


T. waada 1s built of wooden col- 
umns usually of Kalia wood called 
‘musl?’ , 8x8 inches teakwood beams 
called *paat', connected by wooden 
brackets called ‘titwa’, while the roof 
sheets rest over wooden poles called 
‘aada’ The Maheshwar way of car- 
pentry ıs unique They use what looks 
Itke asmall axe called *basula' to plane 
timber, a shocking sight to our Kerala 
carpenters who use more conven- 
tional (British?) tools The result is an 
unusual wood finish, very different 
from the more machine-perfected 
one 

Damp caused by seepage from 
the enlarged holes in the roof sheets 
had made the otherwise safe maati 
(clay mortar) over the timber floor 
wet, resulting in adecay of the timber 
The ‘aada’ supporting the roofing 
sheets was the worst affected, fol- 
lowed by the attic timber and the first 
floor The crack-free, cool and free 
maati flooring made of local silty soil, 
gobar and some resins 1$ a wonderful 
material but needs high maintenance 
Itcannot handle damp 

Some of the main timber beams 
at the ground floor had also decayed 
Consequently, masonry supports had 
to be erected below decayed beams 
Mostimportantly, the structural integ- 
rity of the timber framed building 
was not respected by earlier restorers 
Often times they had treated the build- 
ingasifit were a load-bearing structure 
that converts tensile load to compres- 
sion and transfers 1t to the ground 
Timber frame structures are tensile 
structures that distribute the load 
amongst its infinite joints Some 
beams and columns were cut without 


realizing the repercussion No wonder 
the remaining beams had sagged 
due to uneven distribution of loads 
supported by even more masonry As 
such, the ground floor of the Ahilya 
waada tended to be full of walls 
supported by decayed beams! All 
attempts to make a bathroom on the 
first floor of the waada failed, only 
adding to the problem of damp 


T. first step in restoring the waada 
was to understand the basic timber 
structure and to undo past mistakes, 
ensure full timber frame connectivity 
and attend to long-pending roof and 
timber restoration works The struc- 
turalarrangementhasa 1 2 metre thick 
hollow core wall in the middle of the 
building 1n timber with the cavity 
enclosing stairs to reach the next floor 
I was fascinated by this ‘cavity wall 
concept’, though worried about the 
amount of timber needed for restora- 
tion work and the costs involved 
Aftersome exploration we discovered 
that a considerable amount of excel- 
lent timber was available in the region 
since people were busily demolishing 
traditional buildings to gratify them- 
selves with new and haute concrete 
boxes Awood bank from such accre- 
tions was established and used not 
only for the structural restoration 
work but for making copies of heri- 
tage furniture from the odd surplus 
pieces 

After along time there were car- 
penters displaying actual carpentry 
skills lost to the plywood craft of 
today The challenges were real and 
appreciation generous The work 
helped restore pride among carpen- 
ters, masons and painters who were 
challenged to show their traditional 
skills of timber joinery, lime mortar 
plaster and the ageless lime finish 

Meanwhile the lume chakki 
runs on and has become a symbol of 
renewed trust in the ability of lume 
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mortar The ready mix lime mortar 
*maal' was central to all repair work 
in the Rajwaada and was ably used 
by Poonamchand, Laxmandada and 
others m all building and repair work 
Cement ts a rarity 1n the Raywaada 
today Unfortunately, most others 
assuming it to be unaffordable (as 1t1s 
used by the Prince) do not use it 

Many local boys learnt tradi- 
tional crafts on site and were keen to 
accompany ustoothersites in Chennai 
and Baroda All of them have since 
been absorbed into our various pro- 
Jects and continue to do us proud with 
their skill 


T. main waadas have been structur- 
ally restored over the past 3-4 years 
The rotten timber was replaced and 
the masonry rebuilt where 1n severe 
distress (using locally custom madeto 
match the size, though not as good as 
the quality original pan tile bricks) 
For some waadas, including main 
areas of Ahilya waada, Poshak waada 
and Lingarchan waada, old paint was 
removed from the wood and new 
finishing carned out with varnishes 
and kajl1 The walls were lime washed 
andthe flooring was finished with clay 
tiles over lime brick. Wattle and daub 
(mud over bamboo wattles) walls 
were made to create flexible and suit- 
able partition walls The original pink 
colour and murals emerged while 
removing the past lime wash layers 
These have been leftuntouched 

This wasa partof what was con- 
sidered ‘essential’ to the restoration 
programme — leaving much of the 
interior presentation intact for a later 
date depending on the end use envis- 
aged for the space in the future How- 
ever, there 1s too little activity ın many 
of the waadas This continues to be a 
problem — of finding compatible and 
viable use for the waadas 

One initiative towards helping 
to create a self-sustainable conserva- 


tion programme, while keeping the 
integrity and essence ofthe Rajwaada, 
was the creation of ‘Fort Ahilya’, a 
hentage hotel 


I. restoring the Poshak waada, 
hitherto lying unused, we went be- 
yond normal structural restoration 
1nto 1ssues of redefinmg heritage build- 
ings for (commercial) use of like- 
minded visitors who come in search 
of eternal beauty and solace In the 
restoration of Poshak waada we were 
1nadvertently drawn into 1ssues of 
interior decoration, the end result has 
elicited varied reactions ranging from 
great appreciation to dismay 

The Rajwaada 1s a green oasis 
enclosed in the fort walls It has the 
appearance of abotanical garden with 
plant nurseries growing zucchini, 
parsnip, basil, lume, brussels sprouts, 
chikoos, papaya and avocado —a mira- 
cle of organic farming using natural 
compost and drip irrigation Recently 
a small swimming pool, lined with 
old carved stones to reduce the moder- 
nity of the intervention, has been 
built in the bagicha The Raywaada 
has been transformed, some say too 
much, others too fast Nevertheless, I 
feel that we were successful in adher- 
ing to basic principles of conservation, 


ensuring that the work did not result 


in an irreversible intervention 

This could well be among 
the largest long term conservation 
programmes in full adherence to inter- 
nationally accepted principles any- 
where 1n India at private initiative 
(no government funding or expertise 
1s involved) A wise man remarked, 
"Thank god we don't have too much 
money ’Whatreally helpedand worked 
was the trust built 1n understanding 
the problem, the methodology of 
conservation, and the free hand pro- 
vided to tackle matters Maheshwar 
served as a conservation classroom 
forallus 
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THE Quila Mubarak, a fortified pal- 
ace complex in Patiala, comprises 
of numerous buildings Until 1994, 
the inner palace known as the Quila 
Androon, was the sole building pro- 
tected by the State Department of 
Archaeology Between the Androon 
and the wall are several buildings and 
the quila wall has many shops that 
open onto the street outside Further, 
most historical buildings inside the 
quila house various government 
offices even though their ownership 
vests with the Public Works Depart- 
ment ofthe state As these department 
administrators do not own them, the 
buildings are not cared for and end up 
being abused 

Not only were new structures 
added to the complex 1n response to 
the growing needs of the offices, but 
lack of regular maintenance allowed 
growth of thick vegetation and damp 
in the walls The PWD, as a conse- 
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quence, decided to demolish these 
outer walls and buildings, declaring 
them as unsafe This 1s not uncom- 
mon Despite the absence of a man- 
date and expertise, the PWD routinely 
classifies such buildings unsafe and at 
timeseven willfully demolishes them 
Some of the recently demolished 
buildings include the Sangrur fort and 
the Kanwar Sahib ki havelii1n Patiala 

As regards the Quila Mubarak 
the PWD decided to pull down the 
periphery wall of the fort and make 
space for a shopping complex It did 
not appreciate that the entire ensem- 
bie of buildings within the complex 
collectively contributes to the cultural 
significance of the site. Following a 
public interest litigation, the Punjab 
and Haryana High Court stayed the 
demolition and ordered the Secretary, 
Department of Culture, Government 
of Punjab, to constitute a technical 
commuttee to review the condition 


of the complex and submit a report 
within six months 

The five-membercommittee set 
upessentially 1ncluded engineers and 
only one representative from the field 
ofconservation (anactivist) Itso hap- 
penedthat atthe end ofthe six months 
the committee failed to come up with 
thereportrequired by the court How- 
ever, on the day after the hearing, the 
petitioner, INTACH, submitted its 
preliminary report Among other mat- 
ters it pointed out that the committee 
did not have any representation of 
experienced conservation profession- 
als of historic buildings It was only 
following this plea that heritage con- 
servation professionals were included 
inthe committee 


D... with the chief engi- 
neer, PWD soon came to the fore be- 
cause he was not sympathetic to the 
suggestion made by the newly formed 
committee thatthe quila complex was 
acohesive whole In protest, the newly 
appointed members boycotted the 
committee and prepared their own 
report From their point of view, the 
integrity of a historic precinct had to 
becentral to any proposed recommen- 
dations 

The technical committee (charred 
by the chief engineer of the Public 
Works Department) was principally 
concemed with the structural condi- 
tion of the historic fabric and economic 
factors It applied a single criterion to 
the different parts of the complex — 
the ‘structural stability’ ofthe building 
or of its parts These were graded as 
of A, B orC value — ‘A’ denoted parts 
ın good condition, ‘B’ those thatcould 
be repaired and ‘C’ those that were 
unstable and thus recommended for 
demolition In contrast, the report 
prepared by the committee (which 
included heritage specialists), laid 
down three criteria for assessment 
of the buildings historic significance, 
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architectural significance and struc- 
tural condition 

Asaconsequence of the PIL, 17 
public offices, including the Punjab 
Forensic Department, Punjab Gov- 
ernment Department of Weights and 
Measures, District Treasury and many 
others, which till then were housed 
in the quila, were relocated This was 
possible only because of the coopera- 
tion of the district administration that 
found alternative accommodation 
for the offices Clearly, without the 
support and political will of the admi- 
nistration, this directive of the High 
Court, like many others, would have 
remained unattended for years 

The location of shops within the 
precints of the quila walls raised cri- 
tical issues that need to be addressed 
The shopkeepers are tenants of the 
Department of Culture of the Govern- 
ment of Punjab, which technically 
ownsthe shops They have physically 
expanded the floor space ofthe shops 
by burrowing into the quila walls and 
by replacing the arches that spanned 
the shops by columns and beams This 
has caused structural distress to the 
building that can potentially lead to 
collapse, thereby causing threatto life 
and property While the shops are part 
of the original fabric of the building, 
and their continued use 1s recom- 
mended, ıt ıs important for shopkeep- 
ers to respect the built fabric and repair 
and maintain it appropriately Issues 
of expenditure on care of the shops 
and rent paid needed to be addressed 
through negotiation and dialogue 
among the stakeholders This was 
not done 


T. above case highlights the many 
1ssues affecting the conservation of 
heritage, specially relating to protec- 
tion There are several buildings like 
the Quila Mubarak 1n Punjab where 
only apart of the complex is protected 
This is on account of the lacuna in the 


system of listing and protection of 
monuments 

Inadequactes in the understand- 
ing and application of ‘protection’ to 
monuments create concern since they 
1mpact the care of key historic build- 
ings of the state In most cases protec- 
tion 1s only limited to the physical 
structure of the monument There ts 
no consensus on criteria for deter- 
mining either the extent to which the 
area around the monument directly 
impacts the heritage site, nor about the 
role of the many agencies involved 
with most of the historic properties 
in our urban areas 


M... of the state departments 
that own historic buildings lack an 
appropriate system to maintain them 
Forexample, the PWD, one ofthe lar- 
gest owners of historic buildings 1n 
the state, does not even have a sepa- 
rate division to manage and maintain 
the structures under its care Nor does 
it have requisite knowledge for the 
conservation and maintenance of his- 
toric buildings Most distressing 1s 
the absence of adequate information 
on the historic buildings, even within 
the department responsible for man- 
agement and maintenance of such 
buildings and sites 

Few on-site managers, 1nade- 
quate staffing, insufficient 1nforma- 
tion on conservation work being 
undertaken, lack of precise documen- 
tation and poor records of buildings 
and sites, and a dearth of in-house 
expertise within the Department of 
Archaeology are some matters the 
state government needs to look into, 
as also an 1nadequate budget alloca- 
tion and the absence of operational 
systems for prioritizing sites for 
conservation Noristhereany govern- 
ment policy on integrating the his- 
toric buildings through development 
programmes into the urban fabric 
Finally, the inappropriate composi- 


tion of committees constituted to look 
into conservation matters makes them 
of no practical use as they are techni- 
cally ill-equipped and insensitive to 
cultural issues 


L. us now look at the Anandpur 
Sahib litigation of 1999 This public 
interest litigation was concerned 
with the proposal of the Anandpur 
Sahib Urban Development Autho- 
uty (ASUDA) to bulldoze an 80 foot 
wide road connecting two historic 
gurudwaras—Sri Keshgarh Sahib and 
the Sheeshgan Sahib through the his- 
torictown The background to this lti- 
gation can be traced to the setting up 
of the Anandpur Sahib Urban Deve- 
lopment Authority (ASUDA) with the 
authority to undertake interventions 
suchas widening of roads 

Subsequently, in the year 1999 
another organization, the Anandpur 
Sahib Foundation (ASF), was set up 
by the Punjab government to under- 
take various activities for the celebra- 
tions proposed in the Anandpur Sahib 
town marking 300 years of the Khalsa 
The ASF commissioned a heritage 
project — to prepare a list of histo- 
ric buildings and sites ın the historic 
town of Anandpur — as one of its first 
activities 

The Punjab Regional and Town 
Planning and Development Act, 1995 
provides for the preparation of Town 
Development Schemes with the pro- 
vision among others, for ‘the preser- 
vation and protection of objects of 
historical importance of national 
interest or natural beauty and of build- 
ings actually used for religious pur- 
pose’ [91(2)(1)] The ASUDA, despite 
a mandate to prepare a town deve- 
lopment scheme for the area, chose to 
bulldoze an 80 foot road which was 
originally built on a pedestrian scale 
through the historic town 

The PIL was filed in the Punjab 
and Haryana High Court around Feb- 


ruary 1999 The case was admitted 
andconcerned parties asked to present 
their viewpoint Since the ASUDA 
persisted with road widening, despite 
the matter being sub-judice, the peti- 
tioners 1nformed the court that the 
impact of this intervention could 
change the character of the old town 

They also drew attention to the fact 
that while the Constitution of India 
provides for a ‘right to culture’, no 
existing legislation provides an inclu- 
siveenough definition of culture 


S ome issues that emerged from 
thiscase were as follows 

* In the absence of a comprehensive 
definition of ‘heritage’ and a well- 
formulated understanding about 
urban conservation, the destruction 
of the historic urban fabric on account 
of development projects 1s inevitable 
This 1s because on the one hand the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments 
and Archeological Sites and Remains 
Act of 1958 looks only at individual 
monuments and, on the other, con- 
cerned departments are only interested 
in conserving within the site More- 
over, extant legislation governing 
urban development does not lay down 
guidelines for urban heritage conser- 
vation 

* There 1s an inadequate use of exist- 
ing provisions in the Regional and 
Town Planning and DevelopmentAct 
for making special schemes for a his- 
toric zone 

* Despite numerous international 
charters that recommend special 
attention to historic precinct and zones 
when drawing up development plans 
forurban areas, none of these are made 
use of for developing concepts for 
urban conservation 1n any of our his- 
toric cities 

* Amendments are being made to 
existing legislations impacting urban 
development (town and regional plan- 
ning acts) and management of urban 


areas (for example the Municipal 
Corporation Act) without adequate 
concern for the forward and back- 
ward linkages between these various 
legislations Nostructural changes are 
being made to ensure implementation 
of these newly made provisions and 
little thought 1s being given to the 
financial mechanisms Consequently, 
existing legislative provisions serve 
those who are literate enough to use 
them for public interest litigation and 
not for cultural heritage and commu- 
nity sensitive developments within 
historic cities and zones 


U. the earlier cases, the 
Kıshankot Temple ıs a good example 
of community initiative to conserve ts 
heritage The temple was for years an 
unprotected building The original 
owners had abandoned the village, for 
Delhi, over 20 years ago and no infor- 
mation about the temple was readily 
available ın the revenue records In 
this case the community took the judi- 
cial route to protect the monument 

Unfortunately, the nghts and res- 
ponsibilities of acommunity towards 
its heritage, which could empower it 
to protect the buildings from vandal- 
ism and encroachment, remain unde- 
fined In this case the temple trust and 
the panchayat were 1n conflict — the 
village panchayat had no control over 
the land and the trust was not eligible 
to receive government funds As part 
of the conservation effort to protect the 
temple, a Joint committee was set up 
with members from both the temple 
trust as well as the panchayat so as to 
involve the people from the village in 
the conservation programme Unfor- 
tunately, due to political interference 
the effort at setting up acommon plat- 
form did not succeed 

Some of the activities closely 
linked to the conservation programme 
were capacity building of the temple 
trust and empowerment of subgroups 
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within the community to participate in 
the management of the temple trust 
work This was based on a critical 
understanding that cultural heritage 
belongs to the entire community In 
conservation work it 1s important to 
ensure that conflicting political ideo- 
logies do not impact the work culture 
necessary for protecting and main- 
taining shared heritage This was 
demonstrated by allowing for the 
participation of all members of the 
community who were interested in 
working on the conservation site The 
youth 1n particular were enthusiastic 
aboutthe new job athand Discussion 
on subjects deemed political and par- 
tisan ın nature was discouraged on the 
work site and this became a funda- 
mental principle respected by all 


l. the Srı Harımandır Sahıb complex 
at Amritsar, the original gold sheets 
covering the dome were applied in the 
early 19th century, during the reign 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh They were 
replaced between 1996-99 as part of 
renovation Fresh sheets were placed 
over a layer of cement plaster, even 
though application of cement plaster 
over lime-based brick masonry 1s 
known to have a detrimental impact 
on the building fabric This has been 
extensively researched worldwide in 
the conservation field 

The complex experiences 1n- 
tense pressure from urban develop- 
ment 1n the surrounding areas The 
basic issues relate to inadequate urban 
regulation, visual clutter caused by 
hoardings and billboards, chaotic traf- 
fic and parking, poor waste manage- 
ment and inadequate facilities for 
visitors Further, development projects 
are undertaken without coordination 
between the various organizations 
responsible for planning, developing 
and managing the city (District Town 
Planning Office, Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Improvement Trust) There 1s 


alsono participation ofthe local com- 
munity in the development initiatives 

Since the State Department of 
Archaeology Act or the Central ASI 
Actdoes not protectthe complex, des- 
pite its immense cultural value, urban 
development around the site remains 
unregulated (The ASI Act earmarks 
azone of 100 metres around protected 
monuments as ano development zone 
and another 200 metres as a zone for 
regulated development) No special 
provisions exist 1n any legislation 
which makes application of heritage 
sensitive rules and regulations manda- 
tory for the management of the his- 
toric settings of such significant 
cultural sites 


T. Lahor: Gate in Sri Hargobind- 
pur, one of the few surviving 17th cen- 
tury gates of this medieval city, 1s 
significant from both a historical and 
cultural perspective Itis as old as the 
gates of Shahjahanabad, the Mughal 
city of Delhi It still survives in its 
original form and its architectural and 
historical integrity 1s intact However, 
1ts structural condition 1s precarious 
Though residents occasionally com- 
plain of falling bricks, the local gov- 
ernment remains unconcerned about 
itsupkeep The ownership of the gate, 
however, lies with the local municipal 
authority and there are no funds allo- 
cated for its maintenance 

The gate houses 4-5 shops that 
were rented out in the 1950s Though 
the shopkeepers have made additions 
tothe shops, no one spends any money 
on the common spaces, viz the roof 
of the gate at the second floor level If 
the municipality were to remove the 
original roof and replace it with one 
of reinforced cement concrete, the 
building would both lose its original 
character and be harmed as well 
Nevertheless the exterior walls of the 
building were repaired by applying a 
layer of cement plaster Inthe absence 


of an understanding of the traditional 
materials and techniques, such ad hoc 
intervention effort for repair and con- 
solidation can introduce other prob- 
lems 1n these historic buildings 

The problem became magnified 
as ıt was proposed to sell the gate to 
the tenant shopkeepers This was the 
result of acabinet decision of the Gov- 
ernment of Punjab in 1998, whereby 
all municipalities were ordered to sell 
shops that were on rent to the tenants 
at40 percentofthecost The order was 
to be executed with the involvement 
of the district administration Acom- 
mittee was set-up with the district col- 
lector as the chair to evaluate and fix 
a price for the buildings No criteria, 
however, were drawnup forthe evalu- 
ation of the historicity of the burlding 
As a result many historic buildings, 
which house shops and are properties 
of the municipalities, became a casu- 
alty of the same policy 

These committees had represen- 
tatives from the municipal corpora- 
tions, as in thecase of Sn Hargobindpur 
In places where large PWD-owned 
properties were identified to be demo- 
lished to make way for new commer- 
cial complexes, the department 
1nvolved was PUDA (Punjab Urban 
Development Authority) 

Had the concerned authority 
proceeded with the sale and the own- 
ershiptransferred to private hands, the 
protection and conservation of these 
buildings would have become impos- 
sibleeven forthe state Inthe absence 
of town development plans, which 1s 
the case 1n almost all small towns 1n 
India, such apolicy ofthe government 
would have resulted in large-scale loss 
of our heritage 


Cus around sacred sites are 
commonplace in these troubled times 
There are many instances in Punjab 
where oral tradition has become the 
source of history and not facts as 


No 
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recorded in history texts An example 
is the Guru kı Maseet which accord- 
ıng to both oral and written folk tradı- 
tions was built by Guru Hargobind, the 
sixth Sikh Guru 

Many Islamic buildings 1n Pun- 
jab were abandoned after the Partition 
of India Some are in use today though 
not as originally envisaged These 
sites carry great potential forconflict 
It 1s easier therefore to reclaim exist- 
ing buildings that were abandoned 
Since there are no papers to establish 
legal rights on the building, it 1s easier 
to undertake conservation work with 
the consent of the caretakers In such 
cases it becomes imperative to deter- 
mine the sources of oral tradition for 
establishing the historic value of 
buildings, especially because no wnit- 
ten records exist The methodology 
of conservation work and the defini- 
tion of ‘community’ also need to be 
worked out 

TheSikh community maintained 
the Guru ki Maseet, even though the 
ownership lay with the Punjab Wakf 
Board A principle challenge for the 
conservation project was to create 
conditions for dialogue and participa- 
tion This was a guiding principle to 
develop a methodology One reason 
why this was possible ıs due to the fact 
that the building was neither state pro- 
tected and nor was there any state 
funding for conservation 


Te Kalanaur mosque in Gurdaspur 
was initially located 1n the midst of 
large open grounds At the time of 
the conservation of the building, the 
land around the mosque had been 
‘encroached’ or ‘developed’ with 
houses all around Muslim GuyJars, 
who had settled in the vicinity of the 
city in morerecenttimes, wanted to use 
the mosque Sucha situation exists in 
many other sites as well The people 
living close to the mosque claimed 
that the Gujjars wanted to bury their 


dead there, 1n turn generating resist- 
ance by the local community 

The mosque ıs included ın the 
list of notified properties of the Wakf 
Board that subsequently funded the 
conservation work The Wakf was 
concerned about the education of the 
Gujjars, who normally do not send 
their children to school They were 
keen onasmalleducation programme 
to be run out of the mosque for very 
young children, to prepare them for 
admissionto government schools 


T.. project raised some important 
questions for conservation methodo- 
logy How does one define the scope 
of conservation work in such situa- 
tions? Should conservation work only 
seek to repair and restore the physical 
fabric of the building or should it also 
include the aspirations of the commu- 
nity while respecting the ‘idea’ of the 
building? What therefore, 1s the mini- 
mum list of things to be done in such 
conservation work? 

The project ran into trouble once 
the first phase was completed follow- 
ing a change of Wakf Board officials 
As the second installment of funds 
failed to materialize, the work was left 
incomplete 'This1s notunusual, funds 
often dry up when officers within gov- 
ernment departments change In the 
people's perception of conservation 
work, this ıs amajorcause forconcern 

As one works on the various 
cultural sites there ıs much to learn 
We professionals usually 1nsist on 
understanding ‘conservation’ asa pro- 
fession It is, however, clear that con- 
servation inIÍndia is nota static subject 
Each historic building or ste demands 
its own language for understanding, 
interpretation and intervention While 
conservation 1s an applied science, jt 
has its own philosophical and theore- 
tical basis Good conservation prac- 
tice mustevolve its methods and tools 
within thi$ framework 


Generic problems 
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IN our country the 1dea of conserva- 
tion continues to be routinely misun- 
derstood It1s thus ironic that most of 
our self-professed experts express 
complete conviction in the ‘correct- 
ness’ of their understanding, discount- 
ing any possibility of an alternative 
reading of the concept A point often 
forgotten 1s that conservation 1s 
culture specific, 1t 1s also an art and 
science In our culture, history and 
antiquity are not accorded the same 
deference asın the West Nonetheless, 
our conservation movement contin- 
ues to be heavily influenced by the 
dominant paradigms which evolved 
inthe West 

In the past 13 years of my prac- 
tice as aconservationist, lam reminded 


of the story of the ‘six blind man and 
an elephant’ While the architectural 
historian treats the building as sacro- 
sanct, permitting no changes at all, 
the developer/builder lies at the 
other extreme, seeing conservation 
negatively, as an obstruction to deve- 
lopment The client/NGOs remain 
confused between these two extremes 
and desire only awards and rewards 

The conservation architect, however, 
treats the building contextually and 1s 
open to restoration, repair and exten- 
sion Hetsthe bridge between the two 
extremes, the historian and builder, opt- 


ing for the best of abad compromise - 


The ordinary architect, unfamiliar 
with conservation, 1s like a coconut 
tree that sways with the breeze, the 


prevailing trend sometimes favouring 
conservation and, at others, indis- 
criminate development The users or 
people, by and large, remain ignorant 
aboutconservation 


p m are other generic problems 
that I have encountered during my 
practice as a conservation architect 
—the undefined roles of professionals 
and NGOs Professionals should re- 
main professionals and NGOs should 
remain NGOs, spreading awareness 
and playing the watchdog Unfortu- 
nately this maxim 1s changing and 
we find many of our professional col- 
leagues playing the role of NGOs and 
the NGOs executing conservation 
projects The professional could be 
playing NGO for many reasons (1)for 
agenuine cause, and in the absence of 
a good local non-governmental effort, 
(it) to tap national and international 
grants, which 1s adouble-edged sword, 
and (uz) perhaps for personal gain, as 
seen in a few cases, although no one 
will openly acknowledge ıt 

Serving two masters, the funder 
and actual owner, is a tricky business 
As tiue professionals we should serve 
, only one master, hence it 1s essential 
thata MoU be worked out between the 
two where such a situation arises It 
must be clear who takes decisions 
once the requirements have been care- 
fully worked-out, failure can result in 
grey areas in which professionals may 
have to compromise Ideally, profes- 
sionals, should not work under pres- 
sure from clients This can only be 
ensured when professional standards 
are high and there is ample work The 
professional must command respect 
and not be a businessman 

Conservation will only succeed 
if it is economically viable one way 
1s by retaining as much of the original 
material as possible This practice 1s 
followed m the West for reasons of 
authenticity, but for us it 1s not only 


economic but likely to be accepted 
by the public at large This has been 
my experience, and it has brought in 
repeat clients 

Money is the biggest enemy of 
conservation When clients have ‘sur- 
plus’ funds, they forget the value of 
skilful repair and under the disguise 
of restoration opt for reconstruction, 
extension and adaptive reuse The 
tendency 1s to flaunt their newly 
acquired wealth which invariably 
causes more harm than good In cases 
where builders purchase a property, 
the pressure 1s to exploit it commer- 
cially to seek maximum benefit, this 
usually results in pulling down the 
heritage structure. When funds are 
limited, the focus 1s on the essentials 

The fraternity of conservation 
professionals is highly fractionalized 
and polarized Though we have varı- 
ous groups of conservation archi- 
tects, 1t 1s unfortunate that instead of 
strengthening one another everyone 
1s busy fighting overjobs The clients 
take advantage of such situations 
As aresult the younger professionals 
are yet to experience a healthy envi- 
ronment 


L. us now look ata specific exam- 
ple — the restoration of the Aga Khan 
Palace in Pune A friend recom- 
mended my name to Madhur Bajaj, 


Vice President of Bajaj Auto, who, 


was keen to restore the palace, a her- 
tage landmark of the city The Bajaj 
family through its ‘late’ patriarch 
(Jamnalal Bajaj) was very close to 
Gandhij and that ıs how this story of 
‘conversation’ architect to ‘conserva- 
tion’ architect unfolds I was recom- 
mended as aconservation architect to 
the Gandhi National Memorial Soci- 
ety (GNMS), Pune, the caretakers 
and users of the building, who mn 1999 
invited me to prepare a fabric status 
report on the refurbishment of the 
Aga Khan Palace I was excited to get 


an opportunity to restore a palace It 
did not matter that ali expenditures 
intime and money wouldend up com- 
ing from my pocket, including the cost 
of travel Somewhat stressful as 1t 1n- 
volved a year long wait to recover the 
fees and travelexpenses 


T. palace isa magnificent century- 
old building on the outskirts of Pune, 
designed by an unknown architect in 
aneclectic mixed style Itis setamong 
well-laid out gardens with fountains 
His Highness, Aga Khan II, the spin- 
tual head of the Ismailiah Khoja sect 
built this palace to provide employ- 
ment at a time of famine in the area. It 
came to be knownas the ‘blue palace’ 
because of its lime wash As described 
1n one of the travel guides of the early 
20th century, 1ts location close to the 
Pune Race Course suggests it may also 
have served as asuburban mansion for 
the occasional stay ofthe Aga Khan 

In 1942 the building was requi- 
sitioned for use as a prison by the 
British to house Mahatma Gandhi 
Accompanying him were wife, Kas- 
turba Gandhi and aide/secretary, 
Madhav Desai Both Desai and Kas- 
turba passed away here, leaving Gan- 
dhiji a very lonely man A samadhi 
of Kasturba, designed by Charles 
Correa, one of India’s leading archi- 
tects, was constructed ın the complex 
next to the palace The building and 
the complex with its 16 acres of land 
was gifted by the Aga Khan in the 
1960s to the nation as a monument 
to Gandhi Since then the Gandhi 
National Memorial Society (GNMS) 
has been its custodian In 2003, the 
building was declared a protected 
monumentand came under the custo- 
dianship of the ASI (Archaeological 
Survey of India) 

The ground floor of the build- 
ing houses the museum section with 
some period historical rooms like 
those of Gandhiji's, Sarojini Naidu 
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and Madhav Desai The old defunct 
hamam had been modified to house a 
printing press and parts of the area 
served as the GNMS office The first 
floor housed a library and girls hostel, 
the first and second floor also served 
as a hostel The spacious verandahs 
were covered with chicken mesh and 
wooden framing, both to prevent 
accidents and to keep the birds away 
This mesh fencing, however, made it 
look ikea Jail 

The toilets were in the verandah 
and the resultant damp affected the 
wooden structures The garden wasn 
asimilar mess, the condition being such 
that the ‘out’ gate was used as ‘in’ gate 
and all the fountains in the complex 
were dry The conservatory near the 
entrance was also damaged — possibly 
because the GNMS, Pune had no 
money for its overall care and was 
merely sustaining itself through reve- 
nue generated through entry tickets 
The maintenance of the building 
was entrusted to the PWD which had 
declared the building as unsafe due to 
leakingtoilets Asaresult, the first and 
second floors were vacated and the 
girls hostel shifted to a hideous RCC 
building close to the palace Unfortu- 
nately, the plans for this building had 
been approved by the local heritage 
committee 


U.. most public projects ın 
need of government funding, ın this 
case there was some ray of hope The 
attempt by Madhur Bajaj to convince 
the new managing directorofMTDC, 
Ashish Singh, worked and a grant of 
Rs 74 lakh was approved, based on the 
costing of the fabric status or restora- 
tionreport The first set of difficulties 
surfaced about who the client should 
be-the sponsor, MTDC or the owner, 
GNMS In the event GNMS was 
deemed the client to reduce bureauc- 
racy and other government formalı- 
ties An MoU was signed between 
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the GNMS and MTDC and I was 
appointed by GNMS as their conser- 
vation architect 

The appointment with GNMS 
ensured I enjoyed the flexibility to 
understand their brief and prepare rate 
item tenders and select only short- 
listed contractors with requisite back- 
ground in conservation work Had this 
arrangement not been possible, the 
project may not have seen the light of 
day as 1t ıs nearimpossibleto carry out 
conservation work on the rates and 
specification mentioned in the depart- 
mental schedule ofrates (DSOR) 


O. basic problem relates to a pau- 
city of archival information on the 
building Unlike other colonial build- 
1ngs elsewhere, except for the dates 
there was little other information 
While the GNMS had only a base and 
site plan, there was no contour survey 
plan with trees marked The owners 
(GNMS) had no clear 1deas on the 
adaptive reuse of the vacant area of 
the building One suggestion was to 
set up museums on different themes 
like *women'sempowerment' How- 
ever, others felt that a multipurpose 
hall may be a better alternative for the 
top floor whereas the first floor could 
continue as a library and an additional 
gallery space This multipurpose hall 
would bring revenue to the trust The 
long corridors with their wall space 
could double up as an amateur picture 
gallery and sit-out spaces 

The MTDC had classified the 
proposal as ‘refurbishment’ and it 
was mandatory to stick with that title 
despite the fact that the job entailed 
repairs and restoration The wrong 
title for the project could easily result 
in a loss or dilution of focus from the 
sponsor and client's perspective 

Thetimetaken by agovernment 
bureaucracy to process proposals and 
payments often make them unwork- 
able In this case, the estimates were 


given in 1999 and the project com- 
pleted in 2004 The building remained 
unattended ın the first year, ıt also 
meanta years’ waittorecoverthe fees 
Such experiences only discourage 
good professionals from engaging 
with the government sector 


I. was fortunate that the MTDC, 
unlike most other government agen- 
cies, had a supportive staff at all 
levels, and ıt was a pleasure to work 
with them However, as past experi- 
ence had taught me, I felt ıt was best 
notto be on contract with the MTDC, 
which was more bureaucratic Ins- 
tead, I chose to work with the owners 
who in turn entered into an agreement 
with MTDC who agreed to serve as 
facilitator Hence, I could follow the 
terms and conditions of the Council of 
Architecture, which a direct arrange- 
ment with MTDC would not have 
allowed 

More significantly, could float 
tenders on rate item basis, as architects 
normally do This too would not have 
been possible had I been with a direct 
appointment with MTDC where 
prevalent CPWD rates would have 
been enforced and the work quality 
would have suffered The MTDC, 
however, checked and approved all 
aspects of the tenders that were 
floated, and all my certificates and 
bills were sent to them for inspection 

Midway through the project an 
engineer on deputation came for an 
inspection. Without knowledge of 
the agreement between GNMS and 
MTDC, he started asking questions 
from a PWD perspective and it took 
a long time to convince and educate 
him that conservation work could not 
be equated with the normal PWD 
practice In any conservation task, 
which 1s very labour intensive, it 1s 
difficult to comprehend the likely 
work involved The inspection carried 
out prior to the approval of the tender 


to estimate likely work and expense is 
only visual, one cannot open up the 
building for detailed scrutiny 

To include all the likely 1tems 
in the bill 1s difficult and annoying to 
thecontractors Butas mostconserva- 
tion work is labour intensive, it ıs best 
to keep a provision on a daily basis 
system with a percentage of profit 
earmarked overand abovethat How- 
ever, government set-ups do not 
encouraged this practice, constituting 
amajorobstacleto good and economi- 
cal conservation 


T... are very few contractors well- 
versed in theoretical and philosophi- 
cal knowledge of conservation Most 
present entrants are big time contrac- 
tors who, possibly due to recession ın 
the construction industry, have diver- 
sified into this field and they 1n turn 
rely onskilled sub-contractors In most 
projects, the work involved needs 
skilled roof repairers, masons, carpen- 
ters and painters and to find all these 
1n one agency 1s very difficult Fortu- 
nately, I could float two limited bid 
tenders and break-up the tenders 
under different sub-headings This 
enabled me to involve reputed con- 
tractorsexperienced in heritage work 
Also, as the tenders were broken-up 
under different heads, I was lucky to 
getexpertsub-contractors This made 
the tender competitive and since we 
were not forced to follow the lowest 
bid pattern, it provided an opportunity 
to negotiate and scrutinize them, ena- 
bling us to select the best team at a 
competitive price 

Our system 1s such that tradi- 
tional craftsmen and artisans, who 
are an integral part of conservation, 
cannot be involved directly as the 
bureaucracy does not permit it The 
small-timecontractor ora skilled sub- 
contractor or artisans cannot make it 
tothe top ontheirown Thisis because 
of their incapacity to undertake huge 


investments Further, they do not 
have income tax or sales tax registra- 
tion, Insurance cover and nor do they 
adhere to prevailing labour laws 
Often they also lack infrastructure 
facilities like scaffolds, planks and so 
on Unless the rules are revised, one 1s 
forced to rely on big civil contractors 
who grab credit from the real doers 

Unlike in the UK where a single 
contracting agency carries out all the 
work, the scenano n India 1s different 
The role of the architect changes to 
practically becoming a supervisor, 
coordinating different specialized 
agencies for quality work Theinvolve- 
ment becomes greater and often daily 
visits are required for which the client 
does not normally reimburse 

Often the specialized nature of 
work overlaps with the other commit- 
ments, leading to poor coordination 
and mismanagement of time This 1s 
the big risk which one has to take, apart 
fromthe additional headache of coor- 
dinating the project, practically on a 
day-to-day basis 


M. a logbook or keep- 
ing periodic minutes 1s 1mportant 
and helps justify work which was 
unexpected A good works clerk who 
understands the principles of conser- 
vation 1s essential We were fortunate 
to train two such young engineers on 
site In conservation work, decisions 
have often to be changed depending 
upon site conditions, resulting in a 
deviation fromthe approved tender In 
this project, for instance, we underes- 
timated the extent of repairs needed on 
the teakwood joists and beams It was 
only after opening up that we found the 
wood had rotted Similarly, we were 
unsure if the layers of paint could be 
removed from limestone masonry and 
only after a process of trial and error 
could arrive at a proper decision 
Finding a good structural engi- 
neer remains a major challenge The 


concept of conservation engineering 
is yet to enter the Indian market as it 
isnotcommercially viable Few struc- 
tural engineers can understand acon- 
servation architect’s brief and analyze 
the historical building Iwas fortunate 
toreceive some good informal advice 
from Kamal Hadkar of Sterling Engi- 
neering Consultancy Services on how 
to replace the localized rotted main 
beaminthe porch and rectify the steel 
channels on either side holding the 
wooden member The way the PWD 
placed the steel beam was highly 
insensitive 


WW... the Taj Mahal was built in 
the 17th century by Shahjahan, some 
ofthe bestcraftsmen ofthe world were 
involved Master mason Muhammad 
Hamf from Kandahar was paid 
Rs 1000 per month, ‘ another 
Muhammad Sayyid from Multan, 
who received 590 rupees and Abu 
Torah from same place paid 500 
rupees, Ismail Khan Rumi, an expert 
on dome construction, also received 
500rupees ’! Thesecraftsmen were 
paid fairly well (an average of 500 
rupees per month or 15 rupees per day 
inthe 17th century) as they were work- 
ing on a magnificent building, which 
became a world heritage 

It would be near impossible to 
repair these structures following the 
accepted conservation norms or 
ensuring good quality workmanship 
underthe CPWD format and schedule 
ofrates (SOR) Under the typical gov- 
ernment format as per DSR 2002, a 
mason for ornamental stone work, 
Istclass, 1s entitled only Rs 130 aday 
as compared to Rs 15 1n the 17th cen- 
tury Labourintensive work cannot be 
accommodated within these formats 
if we are to respect specialized arti- 
sans Tocapitall,the system of select- 
ing the lowest bidder to get work done 


1 EB Havel, Indian Architecture S Chand 
andCo,p 31 
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is the worst enemy of conservation 
and unless that 1s waived it will be 
difficult to get good contractors 

“You get monkeys if you give nuts’ 1s 
an apt statement for CPWD format 
type execution 


Then we havea March 31 syndrome 
It’s the worst date for the bureaucracy 
as the financial year comes to an 
end Unspent funds lapse, and to 
‘carry forward’ to the next financial 
year becomes difficult This results 
in undue pressure to rush through the 
work or at least spend the funds For- 
tunately, we succeeded 1n explaining 
that expediting the work could cause 
more damage and the point was appre- 
ciated by the concerned authorities 
The coordinating architect from the 
client's side, Mridula Ranade, under- 
stood the problems well Neverthe- 
less, it took us three years with work 
stopping intermittently for release 
of funds instead of the year scheduled 
to complete the project 

Government funded projects 
are usually delayed as the flow of 
money 1s not constant This breaks 
the momentum ofthe project as skilled 
artisans go away, as happened with us 
Another serious problem was inter- 
rupted electricity supply, which was 
fairly frequent As a result we were 
unable to use mechanical tools, caus- 
ing further delay 

It is often the case that if the 
project stretches too long, the bureau- 
crats who initiated the work are trans- 
ferred out and their successors may 
not perceive the significance 1n the 
same way If the proyect has political 
overtones, a change in government 
caniesultin new policies and funding 
may get withdrawn Fortunately in 
this case, the bulk of the work was 
completed underthe tenure of MTDC 
Chairman Ashish Singh Even a 
change in the central government 
did not alter his support to the project 


For other private projects, I 
work with a skilled mason and his 
team who have handled my lime plas- 
ter work for the past sıx years Unfor- 
tunately, as he could not meet the 
criteria for this assignment, I could 
not involve him Though the lead 
contractor did manage to get a good 
mason, he had no experience of work- 
ing with lime Inthe absence of aqua- 
lity ime mixture, both lime and cement 
weretried Luckily forus, this project 
involved little work with lime mortar 
dentistry repairs and re-pointing 

Experimentation 1s a casualty 
in government funded work, there 1s 
little scope for trial and error As a 
result there can be no testing of the 
behaviour of different mixes of lime 
mortar, or the impact of manually/ 
mechanically cleaning of paint over 
the masonry, a dry run of external 
illumination or even experimentation 
with colours in lime wash In the pri- 
vate sectorthis freedom does exist, so 
itis essential that rigid rules are some- 
what relaxed and a monetary provi- 
sion kept for such experimentation 


T. project was successful in trans- 
forming a rundown, neglected and 
unsafe building into one of the most 
visited destinations in Pune The 
project stretched for three years 
though it was actually meant to be 
completed in a year’s time Conse- 
quently, from a business point of view, 
1t was a financial disaster, but gave full 
professional satisfaction It demon- 
strated that with some flexibility in 
the rules and following fair market 
practice, and with a good client and 
sponsor, a magical transformation 
can occur despite relatively modest 
finances What was once an unsafe 
place 1s now a national monument 
and its custody with the ASI It's not 
only the palace but the garden as 
well that has been transformed to its 
former glory 





The cultural heritage of India, dating 
back to several thousand years, is 
among humanity’s priceless assets, it 
is as varied as it is rich This cultural 
property 1s anassetwhichts seriously 
threatened today and although there 
are ongoing efforts to protect and 
preserve this heritage, these are frag- 
mented, lack institutional and legal 
frameworks, or the holistic and multi- 
sectoral linkages to make them effec- 
tive * 


INTERNATIONALLY, the historic 
preservation movement 1s the most 
1mportant change to have occurred in 
architecture and urban planning since 
the so called ‘modern movement’ 
which can be considered its antithesis 


* World Bank Report, 1997 


Negotiating conservation 


RATISH NANDA 


Yet, ın India, for a conservation archi- 
tect, ıt ıs unthinkable to expect a chent 
to approach you wıth a job, normally, 
projects need to be identified and 
funds raised, and it 1s not unusual to 
have a 3-5 year gap between project 
identification and implementation 
Today, we still need to make a case 
for conservation, to convince the pow- 
ers that be that conservation 1s no 
drain on meager financial resources 
but an important component of any 
development proposal for historic 
precincts 

____ We are still a few years (maybe 
decades!) away from a period when 
there will be widespread realization 
that meaningful conservation can be 
a means to solve many of India's per- 
sistent problems — communal har- 
mony could be achieved with better 





understanding of other’s cultures, his- 
toric buildings ın towns where women 
are not encouraged to work could be 
used as vocational training centres for 
women's empowerment, appropriate 
infrastructure such as drinking water 
supply, sanitation and street furniture 
in historic settlements could help 
unprove living standards 1n historic, 
often poor, neighbourhoods, use of 
existing infrastructure, traditional 
building materials and techniques, 
tourist inflow and visitor spending 
could lead to financial gain, reuse of 
historic buildings for village level 
schools where children, especially the 
girl child, are not encouraged to move 
out could help root out ¢lliteracy, tra- 
ditional building techniques if widely 
practiced could help solve the unem- 
ployment crists while being energy 
efficient and sustainable 


T. Indian National Trust for Art and 
Cultural Heritage (INTACH) needs 
no introduction to anyone remotely 
connected to conservation 1n India 
After working as a volunteer with 
the Conservation Society of Delhi for 
five years towards awareness genera- 
tion, [joined INTACH Delhi Chapter 
as a consultant in 1995 Along with 
O P Jain, Convenor, INTACH Delhi 
Chapter and its members, we have 
worked suently, with resolve, to 1mple- 
ment conservation projects, bring 
about policy change, spread aware- 
ness and to stop destruction of heri- 
tage components through public 
interest litigations During the course 
of our work we have interacted with 
a variety of government agencies 
ranging from the tourism board, local 
authorities, schools and colleges, 
neighbourhood organisations, gov- 
ernment ministries, among others 
and these have provided us with many 
opportunities to improve the con- 
dition of our heritage for future gene- 
rations 


As early as 1864, India was 
among the first nations 1n the world 
to legislate for protecting its heri- 
tage However, since independence in 
1947, we remained preoccupied with 
modernisation of society and in the 
process have fallen behind the inter- 
national conservation movement As 
such, we 1n Delhi have been attempt- 
ing to achieve in afew years what took 
decades to accomplish 1n Europe, 
for each delay leads to further loss 
of heritage components This has 
meant that we have had to spread our 
resources and work on several fronts 
atthe same time Also, we have had to 
convince officialdom that conserva- 
tion can be used as a means to achieve 
development objectives Conserva- 
tion continues to be seen as an elite 
oriented movement and, as such, most 
of our projects have had community 
benefit as an unstated agenda 

In order to work in a planned, 
sustainable manner, it was necessary 
for us to begin with the very basics 
Late into the 20th century we still did 
not have an inventory of our heritage 
stock For a city with a millennium 
long history we had nothing to go by 
except for individual assessments 
and the Archaeological Survey of 
India’s (AST) protected listof a measly 
170 protected monuments The only 
survey was 1n the 1910s with the inten- 
tion of ensuring that no religious 
buildings were demolished for the 
construction of the British capital, 
clearly this was notenough 


l. the listing process that culmi- 
nated 1n March 2000 with the publi- 
cation of the two volume, Delhi The 
Built Heritage, 1208 buildings of 
heritage value were identified, pho- 
tographed, plotted on development 
plans for the city as were 28 conser- 
vation precincts The publication, sup- 
ported by the Delhi Development 
Authority (DDA), was only the first 


step towards conservation The local 
authority having supported the publi- 
cation was obliged to take steps to 
ensurethe survival ofthe listed build- 
ings and conservation areas Finally, 
with much lobbying and several 
hundred hours of meetings, notifica- 
tions were issued 1n 2002 by the New 
Delhi Municipal Committee (NDMC) 
and the Municipal Corporation of 
Delhi (MCD), both local authorities, 
informing the public of the protection 
of listed buildings within their areas 
of jurisdiction However, despite the 
notifications, eight buildings were 
demolished in 2002-03 INTACH 
Delhi Chapter filed a PIL in the 
Supreme Court, successfully seeking 
orders to ensure proper legislation and 
its ymplementation 


T. task of documenting and pro- 
tecting our heritage required persist- 
entand rational argument at all levels 
of government from the planning 
officers to political heads, it also 
required fundraising both from the 
governmentand private organisations 
suchas the Eicher group Though con- 
vincing politicians and officials was 
easily the most frustrating aspect of 
oureffort, it was necessary andessen- 
tial to the success of all future work 
Together with the listing initia- 
tive, a major project was launched to 
undertake urgently needed conserva- 
tion work on St James Church, the first 
church to have been built 1n Delhi in 
AD 1824 The church authorities 
approached INTACH with serious 
structural and weatherproofing prob- 
lems 1n the building Following a 
detailed assessment, a major inter- 
national fund raising drive ensured 
conservation work on all aspects of 
the building, from the stained glass to 
the dome The government was the 
largestdonortothe project The project 
was also used as a training ground, and 
instead of shipping the dismantled 


stained glass to the UK for conserva- 
tion, two experts were brought in and 
all facilities including a kiln were 
made available on site and a training 
workshop held for Indian students 1n 
the art of stained glass conservation 
Today, at least one of those students, 
Manikanandan, has undertaken major 
conservation projects all over the 
country to restore colonial period 
stained glass There was constant 
dialogue with the church authorities 
during the course of the project to 
ensure maintenance withoutthe use of 
modern materials as also to dissuade 
furtherconstruction within the church 
compound 

One of our long-standing and 
largest projects has been the conser- 
vation of unprotected monuments ın 
the Mehrauh area adjoining the World 
Heritage Site of Qutub Minar A major 
reforestation scheme in the 1970s saw 
over 100 acres of land adjoining the 
Qutub complex converted into a green 
reserve The listing exercise indicated 
that there were over 70 monuments 
within this complex that were unpro- 
tected and suffering from neglect, 
vegetation growth, encroachment 
and vandalism 


T. potential of the area as an 
archaeological park was clear from 
the onset and its proximity to the 
World Heritage Site made 1t more 
attractive, possibly as an extension 
to the WHS ora buffer zone The sig- 
nificance of the site led us to focus our 
resources here for the past eight years 
During this period, 35 monuments 
have undergone conservation work 
and heritage trails and signage are 
being established (proposed in 1997 
but approved for funding and imple- 
mentation only in 2003) toconvertthis 
area into a sensitive archaeological 
parkratherthan a sanitation ground 
The effort involved lobbying 
with the political leadership and offi- 


cials from various departments, from 
the chief minister to the gardener or 
guard, as aresultof which Delhi Tour- 
1sm has consistently funded the con- 
servation initiatives over six phases 
of work DDA, the land owning agency 
cooperates ın maintaining the horti- 
cultural component of the park, the 
MCD and the Delhi Water Supply and 
Sewage undertaking has carried out 
a considerable quantum of work to 
convert open drains into underground 
pipes The Archaeological Survey 
of India protects and owns four build- 
ings within the park and along with 
the State Department of Archaeology 
has now taken steps to extend its 
ownership and protection to buildings 
already conserved The Delhi Police 
have stepped up vigil to make the area 
safe and to ensure no encroachments 
take place Aboveall, our public aware- 
ness campaigns have often led to 
workshops for schoolchildren being 
held at this locale 


i. the Mehrauli Archaeological Park, 
despite a limited budget supported by 
Delhi Tourism, close to a decade of 
constant lobbying both in the press 
and with officials, has led to over 100 
acres of prime land been titled an 
archaeological park in the forthcom- 
ing Master Plan This 1s no small vic- 
tory but an exercise made possible 
with single mindedness towards a 
cause that hopefully would be repli- 
cated elsewhere in the country Over 
the years, several officers needed to be 
convinced of ouragenda The quality 
of work had to be ofthe highest stand- 
ards at low costs in order to ensure 
continued support from all quarters 
Swamps of garbage and filth had to 
be removed and converted into areas 
accessible to the public and tourists 
who visit the World Heritage Site 
The Mehrauli Archaeological 
Parkistoday a playground of learning 
for Delhi’s students and visitors alike 


and affords a place for enjoyment for 
Mehrault’s2,00,000+ populace Once 
the trails and signage are installed by 
autumn 2004, the area will be more 
easily accessible and the experience 
for visitors more educative Above all, 
a major green space would have been 
returned to Delhi 

In close proximuty to the 
Archaeological Park 1s the urban 
village of Lado Serar Along a major 
transport artery running past the vil- 
lage stands a [5th century domed 
pavilion, possibly built to serve as a 
tomb Though standing on government 
land, it had been gradually encroached 
upon as a car repair workshop, such 
that even to photograph the building 
during the listing exercise resulted in 
acriminal assault 


I. 2001, after much lobbying with 
the Vice Chairman of DDA, the area 
was cleared of encroachment This 
was followed by the DDA funding a 
conservation initiative to the tune of 
Rs 2,85,000 for the building Though 
a measly amount by international 
standards, 1t was enough to undertake 
conservation, including reinstating 
some of the tile work, fragments of 
which were discovered on the build- 
ing DDA also built a park providing 
the building adignified setting and the 
local populace an enhanced village 
environment 

At the commencement of the 
project there was much local oppo- 
sition as conserving the tomb was 
not seen as a worthwhile endeavour 
However, ın the end the project was 
significant, for the local stakeholders 
realised that ıt improved the living 
environment and the precinct pro- 
vided the village children a much 
needed open space Night time 1illu- 
mination of the building has also 
enhanced the city skyline along a 
major transport artery It was also the 
first ever funding of a conservation 


initiative by the DDA which has since 
then supported other similar projects 

Among our other projects, 1t 1s 
worthwhile mentioning an ongoing 
one on the State Bank of India (SBD 
building in Chandni Chowk, the heart 
of the oldcity in Delhi One of the larg- 
est buildings on the historic street, 1t 
has suffered from years of inappropri- 
ate alterations, additions and mainte- 
nance regimes Its facade has been 
disfigured and replastered 1n cement 
— setting off a deterioration process 
Overtwo years of regular discussions 
led to the project being undertaken 
in à phased manner, commencing 
with the façade and banking hall The 
restoration of the facade has bene- 
fited not only the building but also 
attracted visibility to the bank and 
helped improve the character of a 
part of Chandni Chowk Even more 
encouraging ıs that several banks 
located on the street have now app- 
roached us to undertake similar work 
on their buildings If some others too 
show interestthe time and effort spent 
1n convincing officials and making 
trips to the State Bank would have 
been well spent 


H...... not everything can be 
achieved by lobbying On several 
occasions we have had to campaign 
through the press and the courts to 
ensure protection of ourheritage Ina 
single PIL to ensure protection of the 
listed buildings we had to approach 
the courts against at least eight gov- 
ernment agencies, including those 
we often work with such as the 
ASI and the State Department of 
Archaeology In suchasituation it was 
necessary to first warn the officers 
concerned about our intentions and 
to convince them that a court ruling 
would help achieve objectives quickly 
by overruling vested interests hostile 
to any protection for heritage compo- 
nents The PILs filed by INTACH 


Delhi Chapter have helped ensure that 
the Lutyens Canopy in New Delhi sur- 
vives as does the Chaumachi Khan’s 
Tomb in Mehraul: Another PIL, 
fiercely contested, ensured that the 
precinct of the Shahjahani mosque in 
close proximity to the Delhi Red Fort 
was notrandomly builtupon 

Iwas fortunate to be involved in 
the recently completed garden resto- 
ration project at the World Heritage 
Site of Humayun’s Tomb in Delhi 
Working on behalf of the Aga Khan 
Trust For Culture (AKTC), which 
funded the US$ 750,000 project, and 
together with officers of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, this was the 
first privately funded effort at any 
of India’s protected or World Heritage 
Sites It was also the first National 
Culture Fund (NCF) project to be 
completed and India’s first garden 
conservation project 


T. project was conceived by 
RC Agrawal, then Director Monu- 
ments, ASI, the funding by AKTC 
was seen as a gift by the Aga Khan to 
India on the occasion of our 50th 
anniversary ofindependence Though 
the funding was agreed on in 1997, it 
took two years forthe first grantto be 
released An MoU between ASI, 
AKTC, NCF, the Oberor's (who paid 
towards illumination) and the Indo 
British 50th Anniversary Trust (the 
catalyst agency which brought ASI 
and AKTC together) was signed in 
April 1999 Similarly, though the 
second grant of $ 50,000 was made to 
the NCF immediately after the sign- 
ing in April 1999, 1t was another two 
years before work started 

During 1999-2001,a majorsuc- 
cess was the sensitive illumination 
which brought good press coverage 
and much cheer to everyone con- 
cerned with the project It resulted in 
establishing a regular monitoring 
process forthe projectand instructions 


for works to be contracted but carried 
out under close AKTC-ASI supervi- 
sion This directive allowed works to 
commence at a speed which ensured 
their completion within two years 
The course of the project saw four 
Director Generals, two Director Monu- 
ments, two chief horticulturists and 
three Superintending Archaeologists 
implying that many issues had to be 
renegotiated Fortunately, AKTC 
could bring ın specialized consultants 
inthe fields of landscape, horticulture, 
hydrological engineering, conserva- 
tion, geology, botany and art history, 
and training of craftsmen became an 
essential component of the project 


B... of its World Heritage sta- 
tus, the Humayun's Tomb garden res- 
toration proJect required constant 
interaction with international agen- 
cies such as Unesco, Icomos and 
Iccrom The30-acre garden involved, 
among other conservation works, 
repair of three kilometres of water 
channels, restoring 3 5 kilometres 
of pathway edging, removing 3000 
truckloads of excess earth, four kilo- 
metres of hand-chiselling sandstone, 
planting 2500 plants favoured by the 
Mughals In addition, 25000 square 
metres of pathways were restored, an 
exhaustive rain water harvesting sys- 
tem introduced, minor structures con- 
served, historic wells discovered and 
desilted, and providing wheelchair 
access and a site interpretation centre 

The completion of the project 
was celebrated with the restoration 
of water flowing in the channels after 
over 400 years Though the AKTC 
offered to take up required work on 
the mausoleum, this was rejected by 
the authorities n the belief that exter- 
nal money was not required Never- 
theless after completion, the gardens 
were maintained for a year by AKTC 
(until 31 March 2004) during which 
timea maintenance plan was prepared 


by the ASI It was agreed that the 
ASI would continue to employ pri- 
vate contractors for maintenance 
and maintenance of pumps Water 
bodies, pathways and gardens would 
be the responsibility of the horticul- 
ture department Continuous public 
and media interest would ensure that 
internationally accepted standards 
would be followed 

The press has been of great 
help in the conservation endeavour 
Before the mid- 1990s it was rare to see 
a heritage related story in the national 
press — ıt was not a topic considered 
worthy of regularcoverage in the daily 
newspapers Today, mostnewspapers 
have a dedicated journalist to cover 
beritage related issues Some major 
campaigns have been conducted inthe 
press, among themto save the Lutyens 
Bungalow Zone, the capital complex 
which the politician-burlder-official 
nexus has constantly attempted to 
exploit for commercial interest The 
press has also helped raise the pro- 
file of conservation work among the 
general public and bring into the offi- 
cial mainstream In addition, 1n order 
to spread awareness to schoolchildren 
and college students, we organized 
regular walks in heritage areas such 
as Mehrauli and Humayun’s Tomb 
and even conducted teacher training 
workshops 

A willingnessto work with gov- 
ernment agencies 1n a transparent 
manner, together with ensuring high 
standards, has resulted 1n strong pub- 
lic support for conservation It has 
enabledusto achieve long termtargets 
in relatively short time frames If 
we are to work towards conserving 
our past for future generations, 1t 1s 
imperative that those associated 
with conservation work together It 
1s now time to take steps to ensure that 
conservation becomes a truly mass 
movement with the enhanced public 
interest being converted into public 
involvement 


Conflicting 
perceptions 


NUPUR PROTHI-KHANNA 


THE ideal mix of nature and culture 
preferred by conservationists around 
the globe 1s best summarised in the 
following words of Gifford Pinchot, 
first Director of the U S Forest Serv- 
ice, "The purpose of conservation The 
greatest good to the greatest number 
of people for the longest time ’ 

The suggestion to incorporate 
the needs and aspirations of a wide 
range of people concerned represents 
the contemporary trend of conserva- 
tion in the West and in Australia With 
the formal incorporation of Cultural 
Landscapes as an important compo- 
nent of World Heritage, this enlarged 
interpretation of heritage has recently 
begun to be extended to traditional 
cultures as well through the Unesco- 
World Heritage Convention Sites that 
were inscribed in the past, however, 
continue to contend with a narrow, 
primarily architecture-oriented, app- 
roach to their management 

While this dilemma has arisen 
largely because of ourrecent colonial 


past, 1t has acquired greater salience 
due to the practical application of 
ambiguous theoretical concepts pro- 
pounded by the convention World 
heritage sites face a unique challenge 
in their attemptto balance the demands 
of their particular socio-cultural and 
geographical contexts on the one hand 
and global aspirations on the other 
The need to highlight their ‘outstand- 
ing universal significance’ in order 
for them to be granted this coveted 
status often results ın overlooking 
other significant associations, thereby 
generating potential future conflicts 
in their management 

Before discussing the challenges 
marking the conservation of world 
heritage sites, one needs to question 
the very concept of ‘outstanding uni- 
versal significance’ as 1t dictates the 
future protection and management 
of the historic resource Though a 
prerequisite for inclusion on the list, 
this notion has recently faced criti- 
cism from various sections around 
the world There are, 1n my view, two 
objections to the use of this phrase in 
the context of our heritage 


F.. thisterminology substantially 
overlooks the presence and indeed 
significance of a multiplicity of per- 
ceptions associated with our heritage, 
and instead concentrates upon a par- 
ticular value or set of values that may 
have made the building or site worth 
inscribing This preconception at the 
initial stage of nomination tends to 
create a bias in favour of a particular 
value or aspect ın question and distorts 
the wider perspective regarding the 
heritage resource needing protection 
This dilemma may be appropriately 
illustrated with respect to the Taj Mahal 
World Heritage Site in Agra, India 

As one of the most spectacular 
buildings in the world, Taj Mahal has 
earned fame as a magnificent archi- 
tectural achievement signifying an 


emperor's boundless devotion to his 
favourite queen. Having attracted the 
attention of Lord Curzon during his 
tenure as Viceroy to India in theearly 
19th century, the Taj was ‘rescued’ 
from being losttous forever However, 
efforts towards its conservation and 
protection concentrated mainly on its 
physical fabric In the pre-colonial 
era, asindeed in our rural society even 
today, the local populations had been 
actively associated with their heritage, 
worshipping the sacred and using the 
secular so that all that was considered 
of value was well looked after That 
which fell into disuse meant that it was 
no longer valued by society (Menon 
1994) 


W. we look back into the past, 
our cultural and natural resources 
were being maintained and protected 
by age-old local management mecha- 
nisms This continues to be the case 
for many cultural and natural resou- 
rces and sites in the Indian countryside 
even today 

However, British colonisation 
was accompanied by an overriding 
emphasis on the aesthetic and visual 
aspects of heritage That which was 
magnificent became significant, often 
disregarding local traditions and asso- 
ciations As a result the splendour of 
Taj Mahal, in contrast to other less 
grand expressions, gained in impor- 
tance in the eyes of the colonisers 

Tay Mahal was one of the earli- 
est Indian monuments to be inscribed 
on the World Heritage List in 1983 fol- 
lowing criterion (z) of the Operational 
Guidelines to the World Heritage 
Convention on the rationale that it 
represented a masterpiece of human 
creative genius Its statement of sig- 
nificance further elaborated upon its 
artistic and architectural splendour 
This obsessive preoccupation with the 
building has since failed to acknow- 
ledge the presence and significance 


of a host of other factors that are of 
value to this world heritage site For 
instance, besides its architectural 
excellence, its spectacular siting on 
the river edge as well as its role as the 
grand culmination to a historical tra- 
dition of river-front gardens in Agra 
is overlooked in the assessment of 
its cultural szgnificance 

The riverside location of Tay 
(1631-1648) 1s an extension of the 
tradition of residential and pleasure 
gardens already in existence under 
previous Mughal emperors since the 
early 16thcentury Therange of water- 
front gardens of the time can easily be 
identified with the help of an early 
18th century map of Mughal Agra that 
shows 44 such complexes including 
the Tay and Agra Fort (Koch 2000) 
As a result, the Yamuna riverbanks 
today encompass several garden sites 
and relict features including wells, 
walls, embankments and towers built 
from the 16th through to the 18th cen- 
turies, besides the prominent build- 
ings of the Tay and Agra Fort 

The extent of this inscribed 
world heritage site measure 22 44 hec- 
tares, whereas the buffer zone follows 
the conventional idea of a concentric 
zone around the Taj complex account- 
ing for only the main mausoleum and 
afew structures 1n 1ts immediate vici- 
nity These limited boundaries reflect 
a restricted, primarily architectural, 
view to heritage This narrow vision 
has ensured that development and 
environmental pressures continue to 
threaten the protection and manage- 
ment of this monument 


uü 

B. had the 1ssue of polluting 
small-scale foundries and factories 
located 1n its vicinity been resolved 
when the Taj was back 1n the head- 
lines in 2003 because of inappropriate 
developments 1n its vicinity Funded 
by the state government, the Taj Heri- 
tage Corridor Project was designed 


to link the Tay, Agra Fort, Etmad-ud- 
Daulaand Chini-ka-Roza monuments 
to attract more visitors This proposed 
tourism complex was envisaged as 
a 1 25-mile corridor with shopping 
malls, amusement parks and restau- 
rants on the banks of the Yamunariver 
which flows behind the Tay Mahal, 
with 75 acres of land along the river- 
bed being earmarked for reclamation 
This project was sited at a distance of 
merely 330 yards behind the mauso- 
leum (Devraj 2003) 

Even as professionals debate 
the damaging consequences of sucha 
scheme, it 15 important to understand 
why suchadaring venture was under- 
taken 1n the first place and that too 
onassignificant asıte A narrow inter- 
pretation of the resource concentrat- 
ing mainly on the significance of the 
building 15, in my view, one ofthe pri- 
mary causes ofthisconflict Whilethe 
conservationists remain preoccupied 
with the Taj monument, there 1s little 
significance placed on the actual sur- 
roundings of the monuments The 
absence of a vision or regulations for 
its setting tempted political and eco- 
nomic forces to cash in on the obvious 
potential of the larger site 

This difference 1n perception 
towards our heritage remains a major 
dilemma plaguing contemporary con- 
servation practice in India The differ- 
ent ‘agendas’ of those responsible for 
administering the resource and others 
concerned with its conservation or 
protection has created many situations 
similar to that at the Tay 


S ince most of the eminent monu- 
ments and sites fallunderthe jurisdic- 
tion of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, a government agency, there 
are many tricky situations wherein 
the political decisions remain short- 
sighted and not in keeping with the 
best interests of the future of our his- 
toricenvironment In addition to being 


acase of conflicting perceptions asso- 
ciated with our heritage, this scenario 
also demonstrates the risk of giving 
undue attention to one value (in this 
case architectural, artistic or aesthetic) 
while ignoring a host of other factors 
of significance such as tts setting, 
its place in the historic evolution of 
design, political and economic pres- 
sures, among others 


T. other conflict created by the 
use of the term ‘outstanding universal 
significance’ has been appropriately 
highlighted by Cleere who rejects the 
assumption that any cultural property 
can be truly universal when viewed 
against the entire range of human cul- 
ture Hearguesthat' tradition is by 
definition regional, national or local 
rather than universal" (Cleere 1996) 
and concludes that it 1s unlikely for a 
traditional way of life to be deemed 
universal in the modern world In the 
context of world heritage the zisk of 
applying international principles and 
practices of conservation uniformly to 
diverse historic environments around 
the globe 1s evident in many a case in 
ourown country 

Banerjee (1998) has highlighted 
this concern stating that many of our 
heritage sites often languish 1n obscu- 
rity, are difficult to access and may 
be victims of inappropriate develop- 
ments resulting 1n compromising 
western notions of aesthetics, *authen- 
ticity/integrity’, thereby lowering 
their chances for nomination on the 
list However, the aspiration of every 
nation to be internationally acclaimed 
forits heritage through representation 
on the list has resulted 1n member 
nations attempting to fulfil the prere- 
quisites of ‘authenticity’ ofthe monu- 
ments, as well as maintaining and 
regulating site contexts in keeping 
with western aesthetics in an attempt 
to achieve 'outstanding universal 
significance’ 


Forexample, as inthe case of the 
Tay or the Humayun’s Tomb ın Delhi, 
little recognition 1s given to traditional 
associations of heritage, at times for 
ease of categorisation as amonument 
or site (as required under the conven- 
tion) or for the lack of recognition of 
the intangible perceptions that have 
made our historic environment rele- 
vanttoustothis day 

The garden tomb of Humayun in 
Delhi wasonginally conceived onthe 
banks of River Yamuna, which has 
now shifted course and 1s barely visi- 
blefromthe monument This particu- 
lar site was chosen for tts significance 
in Islam due to its proximity to the 
tomb of Hazrat Nizamuddin Auliya 
(built in 1325 AD, with subsequent 
additions made in the 16th, 17th and 
19th centuries), a Sufi saint highly 
venerated by both Muslims and 
Hindus 


The tomb of Nizamuddinis a dargah 
or shrine which continues to be 
actively used for religious and social 
purposes with regular prayers, func- 
tions, festivals and bazaars organised 
inits vicinity Though of little particu- 
lar architectural merit, the shrine 1s 
believed to have religiously enriched 
the larger landscape, resulting 1n the 
location of aseries oftombs, mosques, 
fortifications and private dwellings in 
its vicinity demonstrating an unceas- 
ing veneration of this saint over the 
last few hundred years One of these 
numerous buildings 1s the mauso- 
leum of the second Mughal Emperor 
Humayun ‘constructed approxi- 
mately 1570), which was nominated 
as a world heritage site in 1993 
Humayun's Tomb had been built 
in the midst of a large chahar bagh 
(square garden) screened by high 
walls with gateways to the south and 
west This garden of over 30 acres 
served as more than a mere setting to 
the monument, it symbolised the 


perfect garden 1n Islam (Moynihan 
1980, Nanda 1999) on the banks of a 
holy river and ın proximity of the 
dargah, an ideal burial place signify- 
ing paradise 

However, 1gnoring many of 
these associations, the World Heri- 
tage Site nomination document for 
Humayun's Tomb shows a limited 
site boundary extending only upto 
the walls of this enclosed garden To 
reiterate Cleere’s concern, 1n the nomi- 
nation there 1s no mention of the sig- 
nificant traditional associations of 
the larger site and setting, for instance 
1tsriverside location or proximity tothe 
shrine of the saint Hazrat Nizamuddin 
—the very rationale for the location of 
thetomb The statementof significance 
of this world heritage site extols its 
architectural and landscape achieve- 
ments while ignoring the 1mportant 
local religious associations of the 
place, laying the base for future con- 
flict between other aspirations and 
present treatment of the resource 


M.., of the buildings surround- 
ing Nizamuddin's dargah continue 
to subserve their original purpose as 
places for congregational prayer, 
distribution of food to the poor, ritual 
bathing and as meditative retreats 
(Indiainvitation com 2001) How- 
ever, this 1s no longer the case with 
Humayun's Tomb In the past those 
who visited Nizamuddin's dargah 
would also visit Humayun's Tomb 
in its vicinity to pay obeisance to the 
mighty emperor However, its ele- 
vated status as a listed monument of 
national and now international impor- 
tance hasresulted in restricting access 
andtransforming an auspicious space 
into an architectural monument of 
relevance, primarily fortourism 
Theignorance regarding the s1g- 
nificance of the larger site, coupled 
with a need to improve site presenta- 
tion, often leads to sanitising the vici- 


nity of the building paying little heed 
to the historicity of the larger site 

The horticulture departments of the 
agencies responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the larger sites, 1n an attempt 
towards ‘beautifying’ the site, have 
created large expanse of lawns and 
planted contemporary species of orna- 
mental shrubs and trees, thereby 
further negating the historicity and 
character of the space 


l. demonstrating the inadequacy of 
the concept of ‘outstanding universal 
significance’, I also aim to highlight 
that 1t ıs insufficient to associate a 
single value to heritage at any given 
period of time Not only 1s heritage 
associated with more than one value 
but equally that these values and per- 
ceptions change over time as a result 
of changing concerns Therefore, tra- 
ditional associations of use versus 
western preoccupation with aesthe- 
tics are but a few of the many values 
that may play a significant role 1n the 
protection and management of our 
heritage. Each individual, group of 
individuals or organisations may per- 
ceive and value the historic environ- 
ment uniquely, depending upon their 
interaction with it 

Walshe illustrates this by argu- 
ing that the significance attached to a 
group of buildings by architects or 
architectural historians differs from 
those that have grown up with these 
buildings While the former would 
associate architectural or historical 
significance with the resource, the 
latter may valueitfor‘ the smell, the 
touch, the sound, the silences of build- 
ings and the way these echo ın their 
memory "'(Walshe1999) This may 
be borne out of the association with, 
or habitual use of, the resource and 
may therefore make the resource more 
relevant to their lives 

In order to ensure responsible 
decision-making and effective mana- 


gement, an in-depth understand- 
ing of the historic environment 
requires illustrating its various values 
—architectural, historical, ecological, 
archaeological, social, spiritual and 
educational — that make ıt important 
(Clark 2001) In order to recognise the 
perceptual values of heritage places, 
such as meanings for the communities 
that I1ve and work there or others who 
are visitors or administrators of the 
property, one needs to move beyond 
historical, cultural or ecological attri- 
butes (Thackeray 1999) 

In keeping with research related 
to the significance of multiple values 
of heritage as 1s being rediscovered 
in the West, as well as in an attempt to 
represent the aspirations of traditional 
cultures, there has been achange in the 
approach towards world heritage 
This broadened definition of heri- 
tage beyond buildings and sites has 
resulted 1n the adoption of cultural 
landscapes as a category for nomi- 
nation to the world heritage list This 
change may prove to be highly benefi- 
cial for traditional cultures such as 
ours, as this category acknowledges 
the ‘human dimension’ 1n landscape, 
emphasising the social, cultural, emo- 
tional, spiritual and other associations 
with heritage. This may be aptly illus- 
trated in the case of the Hampi World 
Heritage Site 


Tis world heritage site was 1ns- 
cribed in 1986as the ‘Group of Monu- 
ments at Hamp?’ as it represents the 
splendour of the Vijayanagara king- 
dom from the 14th to 16th centuries 
However, subsequently in 1999, 
Hamp: was declared a ‘site in dan- 
ger’ as aresult of construction of two 
bridges across the Tungabhadra river 
This was seen as seriously compro- 
musing tts significance and authen- 
ticity 

Recognising that these conflicts 
arose as a result of the narrow inter- 
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pretation ofthe significance of Hampi 
as consisting mainly of spectacular 
built heritage, Unesco specialists 
have recently suggested that Hampi 
be re-nominated as a cultural land- 
scape The Bhimbetka site in Madhya 
Pradesh 1s already inscribed as a 
cultural landscape and the Majhuh 
Landscape in Assam too is under con- 
sideration for inscription under this 
category However, renomination of 
an inscribed site, such as 1s the case ın 
Hampi, highlights a growing need to 
understand a heritage property in its 
entirety Therefore, 1f this sugges- 
tion 1s implemented, it would greatly 
benefit Hampi as ıt would ensure 
incorporation of the various natural 
and cultural values, besides its archi- 
tectuial splendour, that make this 
site special 


F. instance, recognising the ex- 
ceptional quality of its natural land- 
scape setting of granite boulders and 
hills and a revered riverscape, as well 
as the role of man in utilising theenvi- 
ronmentto his best potential, would be 
an acknowledgment of man’s contri- 
bution to the creation of this heritage 
Emphasising the need to understand 
ongoing agricultural and other related 
activities on site will hopefully help 
deepen the unique harmonious rela- 
tionship between man and nature 
prevailing on this site In this case, 
therefore, the dispersed ruins of tem- 
ples and palace complexes hewn out 
of natural stone, though truly specta- 
cular, serve merely as one of the many 
significant layers of this landscape 
As a means of highlighting the 
complexities of the Hamp: world 
heritage site, as also to understand 
its myriad values, a series of stake- 
holder workshops were recently orga- 
nised by the Archaeological Survey 
of India in the presence of Unesco 
specialists Various concerns of tour- 
18m, infrastructure, employment and 


agriculture were foregrounded, which 
otherwise may never have been dis- 
cussed 


Cu landscapes offer an app- 
ropriate platform to discuss the mul- 
tiple aspirations related to heritage, 
they also present feasible solutions to 
deal with the ambiguity of narrow and 
obsolete concepts of ‘outstanding uni- 
versal significance’ For this reason, 
this concept has found favour in Aus- 
tralia and some nations of the West 
However, in our context, certain issues 
have already arisen in the 1mplemen- 
tation of this concept First, the very 
notion of incorporating multiple asso- 
ciations implies that larger areas need 
to be nominated for this purpose giv- 
ing rise to practical problems of admi- 
nistration and management 

For instance, at Bhimbetka, the 
management of the core zone spread 
over 2000 hectares and the buffer zone 
over 10,000 hectares engulfing 21 
tribal villages, 1s proving to be fairly 
complicated Further, while incorpo- 
ration of multiple associations 1s a 
desirable end, in reality prioritising of 
conflicting interests offers quite a 
challenge during 1mplementation 

Australia and the West have 
experimented with a combination 
of ‘conservation planning’ and *man- 
agement planning’ mechanisms — 
the former to document the cultural 
significance of the resource and the 
latter to prioritise the associated per- 
ceptions and aspirations through 
regulations to ensure its future pro- 
tection In re-nominating some of 
our inscribed sites as cultural land- 
scapes, we are acknowledging the 
presence and significance of multi- 
pleperceptions Whatremains unclear 
1s whether the management of these 
multiplicities will demand the deve- 
lopment of new mechanisms or 
whether existing planning instru- 
ments will suffice 


To conclude, there 1s an urgent 
need to reconsider the practicality of 
implementing certain theoretical 
concepts incorporated in the opera- 
tional guidelines to the Convention 
Concepts such as cultural landscapes 
highlight efforts to undo narrow inter- 
pretations of our heritage and empha- 
sise a wider range of significant 
associations We will have to wait 
awhile to discover whether we are 
indeed capable of effectively dealing 
with the existing dilemmas facing our 
inscribed sites as well as those that will 
doubtless arise as aresult of the chang- 
ing definitions of world heritage 
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Comment 


Renovating the ‘History House’ 


THE once natural relation between heritage and his- 
tory now stands severed The dissimilarity could not 
be more pronounced than this history 1s contested, but 
heritage ıs ‘common’ No sıte of historical contention 
can be classified a heritage site, as 1f to become a part 
of the ever-growing market-driven list of heritage sites 
it must have an uncontentious past 

Heritage 1s solemn history, notits agitating youth 
Poverty, deprivation, conflicts and how they influence 
human lives rarely inform our perception of what 
constitutes heritage To bea part of heritage 1s to be like 
the king of a parliamentary monarchy free, fair, kind 
and above all the struggles in one’s own society Heri- 
tage 1s big, shiny andcold Nothing that1s without shine. 
canbecome heritage Eventually, what finds favour are 
manicured ‘constructions’ of the past, produced uni- 
formly and strictly for only one consumer the global 
tourist with little time to spend on the details of a heri- 
tage site 

Heritage sites today do not have a ‘History 
House’ For instance, the frenzied attempt to keep pace 
with the market has invented the ‘palace hotels’ —a kind 
of penance forthe ex-royals Commoners now can stay 
1n these palaces as long as they can meet the expenses 
of a royal lifestyle Itis 1mpossible to 1gnore this care- 
fully calibrated roar of heritage because 1t comes with- 
out the attendant problems of traumatic history In the 
rush to appear before the public as a ‘Heritage Site’, 
these historical sites appear like history dressed hur- 
riedly for a fleeting public performance, the concept 
of heritage conservation simplified so as to attract the 
unwinding souls 

One can visit India’s heritage sites without learn- 
ing anything about their historical background and 
problems because the entire unifying campaign of 
heritage aims to prevent it from becoming a diverse 
experience Heritage here refers to the tangible and 


intangible riches of the world The big houses, the 
culinary traditions, the beautiful and grandiose dresses 
are the world’s recognised heritage Ofcourse, there are 
other forms of less-defined heritage like mountains and 
forests But given past experience, forests and forest 
people would at best occupy only a very marginal place 
1n this scheme because of the problems that they pose 
in being packaged forthe world Such heritage remains 
locked up as 1deas in files and MS Word documents in 
the cultural agencies worldwide In the race to declare 
the best, the biggest, the brightest and the richest as its 
own, official heritage refuses to look at the less fortu- 
nate aspects of human affairs 

A case 1n point ıs the discussion on the role that 
monuments play in the life of people around them Peo- 
ple here appear more as a cause of ruin or neglect of 
precious architecture and delicate practices Heritage 
thus is reduced, or rather elevated, to the royal palaces 
of Udaipur and Jaipur that have rarely been shared by 
the people The problem with foregrounding the face- 
less non-human aspects of heritage over their human 
agents 1s that such efforts unselfconsciously gloss over 
peoples’ contribution to their culture As a result, 1t 1s 
the palace, not those whose labour and loyalty have 
shaped and guarded its contents for generations, which 
becomes heritage Human life deemed unworthy of 
assuming the title of ‘heritage’ 1s sacrificed at the altar 
of formalist aesthetics It 1s heritage that ultimately 
suffers, it1s truncated 

The reason why conservation of heritage and 
culture remains so problematic lies 1n the people's 
discovery of the separation between their history and 
heritage which prompted their ultimate departure from 
the zone of heritage As conservation progresses, the 
conservator argues that heritage 1s not about bringing 
itclose to the people, itis about ensuring the safety and 
preservation of endangered skills, crafts and arts 
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Schemes of conservation thus are meantnot fordreamy 
youth but cautious professionals who know how to 
make the best of old buildings, ornaments, or animals 
in a nearby sacred forest Someone’s inheritance 
always means someone else’s disinheritance For 
example, as Camille Paglia shows, the Book of 
Genesis in the Holy Bible ıs a declaration of the begin- 
ning of the male era of historiography and an end to 
the era of the mother cult Declaring the Book of 
Genesis acentral civilisational text, Paglia argues, does 
notcome without its own share of exclusion ! 

The idea of a picture perfect, well-organised and 
categorised heritage has its own share of problems 
In an obsession to ‘present’ heritage as a friction-free 
field of tangible and intangible performatives, the tra- 
ditional conservation experts often treat heritage as a 
monograph Schools of heritage continue to speak about 
diverse heritage through a language of cultural unifor- 
mity They forget thata prerequisite to shouldering that 
responsibility ıs to incorporate the discourse of diver- 
sity within heritage and recognise its contested nature 

To accept the current crop of ideas on tangible 
and intangible heritage without recognising the plural 
interior of their subject's mitochondrial structure 1s to 
once again fall into a trap so cautiously marked out 
by many, including Edward Said Such notions of 
heritage only recreate the cultural discrepancy and 
inequalities critiqued by Said 1n his seminal work, 
Orientalism Theconcept of heritage does not possess 
the empty space to accommodate the history of 
civilisattonal trauma ‘Conservation’ thus actually 
stands for a mummification of history and prevents ıt 
from escaping the aesthetic sensibility of a collective 
viewership In short, history exits through the window 
when heritage enters the precinct 

In a way this particular move basically betrays 
the post-Cold War millennial conclusion that the world 
is now fit to be conserved There are, of course, cer- 
tain quarters that cannot be conserved, e g Auschwitz 
and the killing fields of Cambodia These gruesome 
aspects of history are, therefore, memorialised 

Conservationists would merrily divide the world 
of senses into the exhibition hall, the museum and the 
memorial Their uncritical attitude overlooks the fact 
that the real world 1s fast losing tts resources to the real 
and virtual museums For example, soon after the loot- 
ing of the Iraqi museum in 2003, the photographs of 
the looted items appeared on the Internet Even as we 
are made to believe that the era of memorials 1s past, 
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we see all around us a reality that dictates that many 
more memorials would be required to memorialise 
the brutalities of our amnesiac age Such anti-heritage 
virtual museums and memorials are becoming all per- 
vasive, as television channels telecast images of death 
and destruction across the world In their silence over 
depleting humanand non-human resources, conserva- 
tors explain what many are seeing around themselves 
the destroyer 1s also another name for the curator. who 
by his selection/destruction decides whose history 
should be preserved and whose world should be 
curated To be curated 1s actually to be destroyed Itis 
the curator himself who, under present discourse, 1s 
preserved 

The real work of conservation takes shape not in 
the meeting of art historians, but in sessions of policy- 
making between the powerful states and their inhuman 
opponents Those who are preserved are actually 
spared decimation, those who are decimated are placed 
in the museum In the unsafe 21st century world the 
collector's study 1s actually a safer habitat of lost heri- 
tage than the indefensible museum Though famed for 
holding the dried mummy of history, museums cannot 
rid history of its ghost Plunderers and well-equipped 
vandals of Baghdad’s National Museum or Pune’s 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (BORD 
are afraid of the spirit of history Dispersed among 
countless ‘private’ connoisseurs, heritage becomes a 
puzzling piece of fine Japanese silk that fails to make 
sense to its owner as he can never see its complete 
shape, even as ıt similarly deludes the confused private 
collector who possesses the rest of the silken puzzle 

Disassembled and thereby no longer menacing, 
history becomes heritage and heritage conservation a 
tale of exclusion and elimination of all those who lost 
the race of survival The point 1s that the discourse of 
heritage conservation 1s still modelled on the nation- 
alist alphabets as produced by the ‘uncontested’ post- 
colonial elite This note argues that the established 
discourse of heritage conservation has failed to 
acknowledge the changes within the nation The 
‘location of culture’, as Hom: Bhabha asks us to 
understand, has shifted away from nationalist histori- 
ans to the ‘alternative histories of the excluded ’ The 
little amendment that 1s necessary to include the lost 
voices into the discourse 1s left unaddressed because 
the realm of heritage 1s deeply intertwined with the 
bureaucratic details of the nationalist elite As a result, 
those at the margins cannot be granted any permanent 
residence in the ‘national museum’ They creep in, 
courtesy the generosity of a few scholars, perform, and 
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are promptly banished to the ‘folk’ and other bastions 
of anthropological fieldwork 

The search for ‘global heritage’ 1s thus an airport- 
hopping collection spree of national treasures with a 
smattering of ‘peoples’ culture’ Without reordering 
the debate on conservation — if not its politicisation — 
heritage conservationists will invariably forget that 
villages not otherwise important to the nation-state 
continue to drown with their ancient temples and even 
more ancient culture The conservationists should 
somehow find a way to craft a more intensive discur- 
sive meeting ground with environmentalists, tribal 
activists, culturally tormented religious and ethnic 
minorities, and other members of the ‘great unwritten 
project of exclusion' of our times What these people 
need most is not an ‘endangered’ status so favoured 
by conservationists, but areal partnership with people 
and organisations concerned with a more problema- 
tised version of heritage and culture 

Such a partnership would do two things first, 
make the debate on heritage conservation relevant 
to a larger constituency and take it outside the ambit 
of its traditional locale, second, by incorporating the 
‘beyond’, heritage might help create necessary politi- 
cal space fora resolution of various conflicts in human 
society, a process that 1s otherwise almost impossible 
to inaugurate A broadening of cultural consciousness 
would change the way heritage 1s theorised and accom- 
modate without conflict its many claimants 

The idea of cultural diversity finds a place 1n 
all documents concerning intangible cultural heritage 
anddevelopment However, documents likethe UNDP 
Human Development Report 2004 and the Conven- 
tion for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural 
Heritage are misplaced since they do not take into 
consideration that diversity 1s often the product of 
deprivation and denial of entitlement rights What 
shape would heritage take when the slave woman/ 
infant murderer, Sethe in Toni Moriiison's Beloved 
and Bhikhu Mhatre in Ram Gopal Verma's Satya —both 
creatures of an ethical twilight zone created less by 
their compulsion and more by the antagonistic world 
—demand from the authorities an explanation about the 
contents of a heritage that has no space forthem How 
can a cultural legacy claim to be universal when it 1s 
based on systematic elimination of its less privileged 
voices? Would Sethe in African-America and Bhikhu 
Mhatre in Dalit India — both outlaws and outcastes — 
ever regard ‘global heritage’ as their own? Unlikely, if 
global space continues to be just another committee 
of ‘national’ cultures 


In his latest work on culture and globalisation, 
Amartya Sen speculates how cultural diversity can 
‘counter’ the threats emanating from globalisation ? 
Buta critique of globalisation should be prefixed by a 
realisation that the more potent and overlooked threat 
comes from a cultural subordination of sections at the 
national margin, an inbuilt feature of the domestic 
scenario of the postcolonial space Globalisation’s 
neo-colonial tendencies find ready partnership in these 
elements that are fanned by its neo-liberalism It 1s 
this power equation at home that resists claims that 
‘national’ culture and heritage defined by geography 
1s actually heterogenous 

The aim here 1s not to provide a sufficiently 
ventilated idea of culture to take care of the discourse 
of conservation The proposal instead is to create flexi- 
bility in the body of the discourse to enable it to align 
with new partners and claimants without compromis- 
ing themtonewcategories The point is to be cautious 
in creating new categories for the recent discoveries 
within the established discourse of national heritage 
and see whether justice has been done to its less privi- 
leged clauses Otherwise this ‘tyranny of categories’ 
would only embolden the status quo in the national 
arena and subsequently replicate it in the field of glo- 
bal heritage 

Itis not new categories which will save the less 
prominent heritage in the periphery ofthe national and 
the global systems, but an ending of the monopoly of 
national heritage by afew claiming to be representive 
Itis only when the two-tier national-global structure 
of the ‘Security Council of Culture’ 15 converted into a 
multi-tier system of cultural interaction that other non- 
national, non-global and sub-national culturally invis- 
ible characters would find themselves in the role of the 
preserver of their own cultures and rid themselves of 
the extremist scientific interference of the catalogue- 
obsessed curator for whom conservation 1s the name 
of a static performative oblivious of the historical 
relation between heritage and its time-tested owners 

The problem ın the idea of ‘global heritage’ 15 its 
rather hasty settlement in favour of ‘national’ culture 
and consequent self-construction by combining varı- 
ous provinces of national heritage. Doing so ensures 
thatdespitethetalk of participation of communities and 
NGOs ın the heritage sector, these actors do not actu- 


2, Amartya Sen ‘How Does Culture Matter?’ in Vijayendra Rao 
and Michael Walton (eds ), Culture and Public Action, Stanford 
University Press, 2004. 


3, Hom: K Bhabha, The Location of Culture, Routledge, New 
York, 1994 
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ally share the credit for the ‘global’ heritage because 
what goes for global ıs in reality the znternatiwnal cul- 
tural heritage of both tangible and intangible variety 
The people of the interstices — their arts, culture and 
heritage —remam where they were As a grace of some 
sort new pedestals are created for them so that even 
while being acknowledged they maintain the traces 
of past neglect 

The art of the interstices in postcolonial societies 
1s, however, arhetorical overreach because given their 
historical location in the global system, these societies 
are no better than the interstices that they are supposed 
to carry within themselves There 1s virtually no need 
to hurriedly add compartments to the existing body 
of national culture before the results of an adequate 
challenge to the uniform notion of national culture 
and heritage are publicised Such arts, as those of the 
repository ‘communities’ and ‘peoples’, cannot be 
conceived without expelling them from the contest 
ofthe cultural South 

An appropriate response to the existent project 
does not lie ın adding pouches of ‘tribal’ and ‘ancient’ 
arts to the body of the South’s cultural consciousness, 
but ın shedding light on those spaces inside the extant 
structure of the discourse by providing aconsistent cri- 
tique of the motivations of national culture and heri- 
tage Conservation at anational level can succeed only 
by accommodating those long denied space at home 
To imagine too many ‘interstices’ within a resource- 
starved society may create a kind of culture cramp in 
the muscles of the South Perhaps such actions benefit 
a few 1n the upper echelons of international power 
who had ended up thinking, rather prematurely, that 
1t was time to conserve heritage finally since no new 
developments were possible any more 

The argument in this submission 1s opposed to 
thatadvanced by theend-of-an-eralobby Becausethe 
thrust here is based on the hope for a history of the glo- 
bal South, 1n what Bhabha calls the ‘emergence of the 
interstices’ ? Yes, there 1s heritage of the ‘dispersed’ 
South, but that project is incomplete because its march 
towards history 1s nowhere near adecentclosure Like 
its volatile past, the future of the South’s ‘cycle of free- 
dom’ remains unborn Conserving theriches of sucha 
society would become possible in a renaissance pro- 
gramme of representation, empowerment and recog- 
nition of its traditionally neglected, less privileged 
constituencies and not by expelling or exiling them 
using trendy excuses 


Kallol Bhattacherjee 
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The Marwar initiative 


The Marwar Initiative. A framework for cooperation 
for conservation, management and development of 
India'sheritage 

‘It shall be the duty of every citizen of India to 
value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite 
culture ' The Constitution of India, Article 51 A(f) 

A meeting was organized by the Seminar Edu- 
cation Foundation (SEF) 1n Sardar Samand, Rajasthan 
from 6-9 February 2004 where the following declara- 
tion was approved 

We, the undersigned,* hereby declare that the 
processes ın conservation must incorporate unswerv- 
ing respect for the following fundamental guidelines 
Preamble Ina rapidly changing global environment, 
which gives greater recognition to the importance of 
preserving our shared heritage and culture, it has 
become abundantly clear that a new approach to con- 
servation must be formulated in the Indian context The 
existing structures within which we seek to preserve 
our heritage and culture have proved to be inadequate 
for this purpose and must be reevaluated 

In order to discharge our shared responsibility as 
citizens, a paradigm shift 1n conservation is urgently 
required A new initiative in this regard must incorpo- 
rate a recasting of policies, legislation, management 
systems and existing approaches to conservation 

The processes to achieve sustainable conserva- 
tion of our heritage must respect and acknowledge the 
history, collective memory and living traditions of our 
diverse culture There 1s an emergent need to forge a 
close collaboration between multiple stakeholders, 
which recognizes the advances ın conservation tools 


* The SEF acknowledges, with gratitude, the support of the Ford 
Foundation towards organizing the meeting 


** Conference participants Amita Baig, Heritage Management 
Consultant, World Monument Fund, Delhi, Richard Engelhardt, 
Regional Advisor for Culture 1n Asia and the Pacific, Unesco, 
Bangkok, Kulbhushan Jam, conservation architect, Ahmedabad, 
Minakshi Jam, conservation architect, Ahmedabad, Abha Naram 
Lambah, conservation architect, Mumbai, Lawrence Loh, 
architect, Malaysia, Loh Lin Li, Penang Heritage Trust, Malay- 
sia, A G. Krishna Menon, architect and conservationist, Direc- 
tor, TVB School of Habitat Studies, Debashish Nayak, Advisor, 


and techniques and achieves a broader definition of the 

heritage that we seek to protect 

1 Need forexpanded definition of heritage 

2 Need for inventory and documentation of all her- 
itage resources 

3 "The conservation process should encompass all 
heritage 

4 Conservation must bea policy priority 

5 Integration of conservation and sustainable deve- 


lopment 

6 Cultural impact assessment for development 
projects 

7 Incentives forconservation 

8 Shared custodianship 


9 Dialogue with civil society 

10 Public participation in heritage 

11 Righttoinformation 

12 Support to traditional skills and materials and 
knowledge systems 

13 Accreditation for conservation practitioners 

14 Technical guidelines 

15 Professional code of conduct 

16 Capacity building 

17 Engaging multidisciplinary teams ın the conserva- 
tion process 

18 Hentage management plan mandatory before 1n- 
tervention 

19 Recording interventionat all stages 

20 Appropriate peer/public review 


Heritage Programme, Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation, 
Ahmedabad, Gurmeet Rai, conservation architect, Director, 
CRCI, New Delhi, Harsh Sethi, Consulting Editor, ‘Seminar’, 
Delhi, Akhil Sibal, Advocate, working on conservation/restora- 
tion law, Digvijaya Singh, former Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh, Gaj Singh, Chairman, Mehrangarh Museum Trust, 
Jitendra Pal Singh, Regional Convenor of INTACH, Trustee, 
Jaipur Virasat Foundation, Jaipur, Martand Singh, Chairman, 
INTACH UK Trust, Delhi, Mahendra Singh, CEO, Mehrangarh 
Museum Trust, Jodhpur, Malvika Singh, former Vice Chairper- 
son, INTACH (Indian National Trust for Art and Cultural Hen- 
tage), Publisher, ‘Seminar’, Mira Singh, INTACH, Jodhpur, 
Delhi, Tejbir Singh, Editor, 'Seminar', Delhi, Gamim 
Wijesuriya, Former Director Conservation, Sri Lanka, currently 
working in New Zealand 
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The Red Fort, Delhi 


Few interventions have exercised the community 
of conservation architects as the renovations recently 
initiated at the Red Fort Even as both the general 
public and concerned professionals welcomed the 
efforts of the former minister of culture to free the 
environs of the fort from the presence of the Indian 
Army, there was sertous concern about the manner 
in which the ministry and the Archaeological Survey 
of India went about the task of restoring the fort and 
itsenvirons Repeated pleas to involve the larger com- 
munity inthis task were ignored 

As a consequence, a group of concerned citizens 
filed a public interest litigation in the Supreme Court 
asking for a stay on the restoration work and request- 
ing the court to formulate appropriate guidelines for 
overseeing the work 

Relevant extracts from the petition and the court 
Judgementare reproduced below 


THE Red Fort 1s amongst the finest Mughal monu- 

ments in India — a talismanic emblem of the subconti- 
nent’s struggle against colonial rule 

Of all the Mugal monuments of Delhi which are 

now invested with so much interest owing to the city 

having become once more the capital of the Indian 

Empire, the Fort of Shah Jahan will, to the majority 

appealthe most 
Sanderson (in ASIannualreport 
1911-12, 1915, p 1) 


In the larger context, Red Fort played an enor- 
mous symbolic role for the Indian people throughout 
the country, both during and after the freedom move- 
ment On the morning of 15 August 1947, it was 
from this spot that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the first 
prime minister of independent India, addressed his 
countrymen to commemorate a day that had long 
been sought 

A S Mukheryi, The Red Fort 


Compared with its counterpart in Agra, the pal- 
aceinthe Red Fort of Delhiisaunified whole Its main 
parts were conceived all at once, rather than built up 
piecemeal over time, and though it has some later 
additions these have not destroyed the original basic 
pattern However, it 15 much less well preserved than 
theAgra palace, for various historical reasons 

After half a century of destruction and neglect, a 
programme of restoration of the surviving parts was 


begun by theArcheological Survey in 1903 
GHR Tillotson, Mughal India, 
London Viking (1990) 


The Issue As a public-spirited group of citizens, we 
draw your attention to the reckless renovation work at 
the Red Fort We present herewith evidence of a cava- 
lier approach to conservation that perpetuates a chalta 
haiattitude towards a scientific discipline The present 
works atthe fort violate international norms of conser- 
vation that could disqualify its bid to achieve World 
Heritage status Ad hoc measures of ‘beautification’ in 
the name of restoration attack both protected material 
heritage and the cultural identity ofa society 

Who is to be held responsible for the criminal 
negligence in the execution of well-established guide- 
lines? Who answers for 
* The elimination of authentic evidence of material 
heritage, and thereby ouridentity, 
* The replacement of this authentic heritage with new 
design elements in violation of international conser- 
vation charters, 
* The presentation of acomplex, integrated hydrologi- 
cal structure as a decorative feature, 
* The alteration of a traditional architectural ethos with 
an aesthetics of public-works landscapes, 
* The devaluation of high-quality traditional skills by 
patronising substandard workmanship, 
* The dental of our basic right to be informed about the 
state of our heritage 
Statement of Purpose from the Petitioners To make 
conservation really work, we need a contemporary 
engine to drive the process 

A new sensibility must make use of current sci- 
entific tools to accomplish its task, especially from the 
discipline of architectural conservation It 1s indeed 
unfortunate that the Archaeological Survey of India has 
no architects working in its staff, leave alone a conser- 
vation or landscape architect 

Notions of conservation came into the discipline 
of archaeology only in the 19th century The linear 
thinking of the Victorian age looked at specific and 
selective landmark buildings as symbols of civiliza- 
tion The tragedy of the Red Fort, in fact, 1s that we 
don't see it in the context of the living heritage of 
Shajahanabad and Mughal India The living skills 
and the built heritage of the era still provide a vital link 
to the past, but we see only the tip of the iceberg and 
position itas a talisman for tourists 

The ASI inherited a colonial concern to protect 
the monumental heritage of different cultures This 


bypassed the many developments ın the discipline 
of conservation as were evolving in Europe where 
the larger cultural canvas linked it to the emerging 
concerns for nature, living crafts and people’s relation- 
ship to their heritage 

After the World War there was a great concern 
for the torn fabric of the architectural heritage above 
the ground, integrating its conservation with the plan- 
ning process Finally, these concepts and disciplines 
became a part of the holistic movement for sustainable 
development Such contemporary concepts of archi- 
tectural conservation came into India only in the 1990s 
through young architects, several of whom had trained 
abroad to acquire specialization in conservation Their 
scientific rigour and methodology represented a para- 
digm shift from the approach in which AST's sensibili- 
ties are rooted 

The ASI, however, has not been entirely success- 
ful in restructuring itself around this development It 
could more successfully meet its monumental new 
challenges by involving interdisciplinary profession- 
als, and facilitating citizens to become guardians of 
their own heritage, linking their everyday lives to the 
future of our past 


Amultidisciphnary team 


To develop a conservation management plan will 
include 

| Conservation architects 

2 Landscape architect (Mughal Gardens) 

3 Urban designer and planner 

4 Archaeologist 

5 


Engineers specialising in structural, civil, 
hydrological and other branches 


6 Material scientist 


7 Supporting scientists (biologist, chemist, 
physicist, geologist, seismologist) 


8  Art/architectural historian 1n Mughal archi- 
tecture 


9 Art and architectural conservators/skilled 
craftspeople (frescoes, marble, metal, glass, 
gesso, pietra dura, gold leaf, polychrome on 
wood and marble) 


10 Quantity surveyor and building contractor 
11 GIS mapping experts 
12 Graphic, lighting, exhibition designers 





13 System designer for soliciting public response 
and participation 





Therefore, we strongly recommend that a cadre 
of trained professionals in this established but young 
field be called upon to deliberate on the facts at the 
Red Fort Working with the Archaeological Survey, 
they would be better equipped to expand the ground 
of expertise beyond traditional boundaries, freeing 
the ASI from the burden of its monopoly The collabo- 
ration could go a long way in strengthening the move- 
ment for interdisciplinary conservation along 
international guidelines, safeguarding our material 
heritage for the future 

Below is a suggested list of professionals that 
can be included to set up a multidisciplinary commit- 
tee to oversee the work at the Red Fort Its first task 
should be the preparation of a viable conservation 
management plan This will delineate multiple areas 
of work which include research (historic layers, 
evolution of the site which leads to a comprehensive 
understanding of the significance of the site) history 
of conservation, documentation, preparation of the 
conservation plan, a reuse plan, maintenance plan, 
andsoon 

Despite being nominated by the Indian govern- 
ment as ‘cultural heritage" of outstanding universal 
value from the point of view of history, art or science 
soas to be included in the World Heritage List, the Red 
Fort is yet to be selected by the World Heritage Com- 
mittee for such inclusion Any matertal alternation to 
the historical integrity of the Red Fort will deal a 
severe blow to any effort to have the Red Fort desig- 
nated a World Heritage site 

In order to keep alive any chances of inclu- 
sion in the World Heritage List, a strict adherence 
to international standards of conservation must be 
maintained 1n any restoration work carried out at the 
Red Fort 


The Judgement The Supreme Court of India, Writ 
Petition (civil) no 483/2003 

Rajeev Sethi and others (petitioners) vs Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India and others (respondents) This 
petition was called for hearing on 6 August 2004 
Upon hearing counsel the Court made the following 
order 

At the suggestion of the appearing parties, an Expert 
Committee 1s constituted which shall be headed by the 
Director General of the Archaeological Survey of 
Indiaand of which the following shall be the members 


1 ShnJ P Joshi, former Director General, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India 


"^ 


M 


Y- 


2 Professor Nalını Thakur, Head, Department of 
Architectural Conservation, School of Planning 
and Architecture 

3 Mrs Anuradha Chaturvedi, Assistant Professor of 
Architectural Conservation, Department of Archi- 
tectural Conservation, School of Planning and 
Architecture 

4 Dr WH Siddiqui, Director (Retd ) Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, presently OSD, Rampur Raza 
Library, Rampur 

5 Dr OP Aggarwal, Director General, Indian 
Council of Conservation Institute and Architecture 
Heritage, INTACH, Lucknow 

6 Mohd Shaheer, Vice President, Indian Society of 
Landscape Architects, School of Planning and 
Architecture 

7 Director General, Archaeological Survey of India 

8 Jt Director General, Archaeological Survey of 
India 

9 Professor Narayani Gupta 


The Expert Committee will be entitled to formulate 
its own procedure as to the method in which it will 
operate However, it shall 


(a) Ensure that a comprehensive Conservation Man- 
agement Plan, 1n accordance with internationally 
accepted principles, ıs drawn up The Committee may 
also define the parameters and framework within 
which such a Conservation Management Plan for the 
Red Fort Site 1s to be formulated 


(b) Lay down the criteria for selection of the profes- 
sional teams required at each stage of conservation and 
the specific skills required for each task 


(c) Make available 1n a public archive the Conserva- 
tion Management Plan and the documentation before, 
during and after any restoration/intervention 


(d) Decide upon whether any steps are required to be 
taken immediately, pending finalization of the Plan, for 
safeguarding the monument from any imminent dan- 
ger of damage or decay, or to undo any of the actions 
forconservation things that had been done in the past 


No further steps for conservation shall be taken or work 
done inthe name of conservation of the Red Fort with- 
out the express written permission of the Committee 
The matter 1s adjourned sine die with liberty to 
mention 
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Essay 


The face of truth 


THOUGHT ın Europe has yet to recover from the ep1- 
sode, now more than six decades old, of Nazism The 
Holocaust continues to be the theme that preoccupies 
European intellectuals even into this new century Its 
horrors surpass the combined capacities of the practi- 
tioners of philosophy and aesthetics, literature and the 
arts, theory and criticism, the social and the human 
sciences on the Continent to comprehend what hap- 
pened in the régimes of Hitler and Stalin ! 

Are we 1n India preoccupied with Partition in 
quite the same manner? Did that passage 1n our history 
rupture the Indian psyche 1n a way that does not per- 
mit healing? Have other events transpired since then — 
the Emergency, the anti-Sikh carnage of 1984, the 
Bombay riots ın the wake of the Babri Masjid demoli- 
tion, Gujarat 2002 — which we as a people cannot and 
will not get over at any time ın the foreseeable future? 

It seems not to be so [tis as though the relation- 
ship between the experience and the memory of terr1- 
ble violence 1s somehow differently configured on the 
subcontinent Orperhaps violence ıs not something that 
we understand as occurring in our nation in an episodic 
fashion Itis rather a continuous phenomenon, taking 
place at all times along the fractures of caste, religion, 
class, gender, age and region, making 1t difficult to 
focus on this or that brutality, this or that genocide 
Violence is our very condition of being, it does not 
allow us to dwell on any given instance of the large- 
scale loss and destruction of human lives due to politi- 
calcauses 


1 For the most recent account of this abiding difficulty in com- 
prehending the Holocaust or its aftermath, particularly as reflected 
1n the evasions and pieties of post-War German literature, see 
WG Sebald, On the Natural History of Destruction Translated 
by Anthea Bell New York Random House, 2003 


It1s also true that among the oldest and the most 
recent of systematic reflections on non-violence in the 
world, those of Jainism and Buddhism and those of 
Gandhi, are historical artefacts that we in India like to 
callourown This 1s anextraordinary conundrum The 
difference between how we live and what we claim to 
idealize represents the impassable gap between the 
most unceasing practice of violence and the most 
sustained theorization of non-violence When does it 
become incumbent upon us to begin to acknowledge 
ourunremittingly violent reality and build the concep- 
tual resources that are commensurate with the task of 
describing it? Or else, can we even begin to realize the 
ethical and moral ideal of non-violence (ahumsa) that 
1s available to us from within an intellectual history we 
claim as properly Indian? 

At the risk of appearing utterly cynical, 1t seems 
fairto suggest thatthe latter alternative has absolutely 
no viability, no life-chances in today's India We would 
be far better served 1n seriously engaging the problem 
of violence, in placing it front and centre 1n our con- 
sciousness of who we are and what we do as a society 
atevery moment of ourcollective existence Whether 
we want to think through violence — our violence? — 
asanendemic structure or as a series of discrete events, 
becomes then a concrete analytical problem that we 
would be obliged to rigorously address 

In his piece “A Finer Balance — An Essay on the 
Possibility of Reconciliation’, Dilip Simeon attempts 
what needs recognition as a genuinely novel medita- 
tion on violence in contemporary Indian social sci- 


2 Upendra Baxi has called ıt ‘our very own evil’ ın the 1mme- 
diate aftermath of the Gujarat nots in 2002 See his ‘Notes on 
Holocaustian Politics’ 1n Seminar 513, May 2002, www india- 
seminar com 


ence ? This essay provokes the question Can we in 
India contemplate creating an institution of transitional 
justice of the order of South Africa’s Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission? Do we envision our society as 
ever making a transition from a past of hatred to a 
future of reconciliation via a present-day encounter 
with the truth? 

Satyameva jayate1sournational motto ‘Lettruth 
alone triumph’ But where have we shown even the 
slightest propensity to confront the truth of ubiquitous 
violence, leave aside effecting Justice 1n response to 
this violence? And by ‘confront’ [don’t mean passively 
watch on our television screens or meekly read on the 
front pages of our newspapers innumerable fragments 
of the violence that pervade our lived reality 

Rather, I mean to ask whether there 1s any mecha- 
nism by which we have actively undertaken to face, 
as anational project, the crimes against humanity per- 
petrated on our land? Have we ever dreamed of mak- 
ing it our national agenda to redress the wrongs done 
to millions of the poor, women, Dalits, minorities, 
tribals, children — Indian citizens all — 1n the decades 
since Independence, through Partition, wars with 
neighbours, man-made environmental disasters, com- 
munalrioting, state terror and caste strife? When have 
we made it our collective priority to stand before the 
irrefutable violence of our post-colonial history, to put 
ourselves on trial for having failed, time and again, to 
actualize the constitutional goal of universal justice? 
Aside from meagre—not to say financially inadequate 
and ethically questionable~monetary ‘compensation’ 
doled out on occasion by government authorities to 
victims of violence, do we have a well-understood 
notion of ‘reparation’? 

But we’ ve never had to live the kinds of truth that 
warrant facing by our society as a whole, in a single 
concerted effort to be just — so says the objector (alas, 
not imaginary) In free India we've never had dicta- 
torship, military rule, ethnic cleansing, genocide, revo- 
lution, foreign invasion, apartheid, theocracy, pogroms 
orindeed any of the major causes of mass violence that 
have afflicted other nations ın modern times If in a 
country of a billion people, there 1s much violent 


3 Dilip Simeon, ‘A Finer Balance ~ An Essay on the Possibility 
of Reconcthation’ Presented at the Documenta Symposium on 
Truth, Justice and Reconciliation, New Delhi, 9 May 2001 Pub- 
lished in Experiments with Truth Documenta 11, Platform 2 
Okwui Enwezor et aleds Germany Harje Cantz, 2002 


4 See Upendra Baxi, ‘The Second Gujarat Catastrophe’ ‘India, 
unsurprisingly, lags woefully behind Southern experiments at 
redressing such political productions [Baxi 1s talking about emer- 
gent ‘rape culture’ in Indian communal riots -AV] Unlike South 


conflict, what is the surprise, the shame, and, more- 
over, the special need to have any sort of hearing, to 
stand witness, to evaluate the evidence, and, finally, to 
do justice by all? 

Given the disparities 1n our population, we are 
on balance pretty peaceful riven but not rent, tattered 
but not torn In fact, by very definition we are a non- 
violent people Instead of congratulating ourselves on 
being the world's largest functioning democracy, why 
should we beat ourselves up for things that we Indi- 
ans, always already supremely civilized, simply don't 
do? Let's leave national guilt to the guilty nations, to 
Cambodia and Uganda, to Chile and Germany, to 
Afghanistan and Iraq, to Serbia and Rwanda 

Those who are strong need notcall their past into 
account — let the US and China, Russia and Israel 
introspect and repent before we begin to worry about 
the blood on our hands, if any Ours ıs the land of 
the Buddha and the Mahatma, we are not obliged to 
undertake exercises 1n self-scrutiny, self-castigation 
orself-improvement 

The objector, clearly, 1s not conscientious 

In a work of political history that deserves to be 
called a tour-de-force, A Problem From Hell America 
and the Age of Genocide (2002), Samantha Power 
examines all the major instances of genocide in the 20th 
century wherein U S non-intervention was a matter of 
deliberate choice, exercised repeatedly with deadly 
consequences She demonstrates that the American 
decision not to intervene was the result, not of a pau- 
city of intelligence, the lack of advance warning, 
botched diplomacy, orinsupportable military costs, but 
rather of a consistent pursuit of national self-interest, 
narrowly defined, over and above moral considera- 
tions Herindictment of U S policy, more or less con- 
sistent before, during and after the Cold War, across 
Republican and Democratic administrations, through 
the terms of a range of American presidents, 1s com- 
prehensive and devastating 

Along with documenting her country’s response 
to genocides ın Ottoman Turkey, Nazı Europe, Pol 
Pot's Cambodia, Saddam's Iraq, the Hutu regime in 


societies and nations that resolutely confront issues of "transi- 
tional justice” anddespiteurging India has yet to produce its 
own variant of effective national truth and reconciliation, follow- 
ing models of El Salvador, Chile and South Africa We have not 
(outside the realm of Judicial activism) reproduced any whole- 
some discourse on reparation, restitution, and rehabilitation. The 
classic, and in so many ways inaugural, model of Indian constitu- 
tionalism stands thus severely denied of any sensible forms of 
mitigating fallouts of planned political catastrophes http // 
conconflicts ssrc org/gujarat 


Rwanda, and in Bosnia, Srebrenica, and Kosovo by 
Serbian forces, Power traces the incredible struggle 
of one man to identify genocide and have it be recog- 
nized as a crime. Raphael Lemkin, a Polish Jew, fled 
to America after the Wehrmacht's invasion of Poland 
and spent his entire life putting genocide on the legal 
map of the world that emerged from World War II bru- 
talized by Nazism Lemkin not only coined the word 
‘genocide’, he also wrote and lobbied ceaselessly for 
an acceptance of the law, a version of which was passed 
by the UN in 1948 as the ‘Convention on the Preven- 
tionand Punishment of the Crime of Genocide’ 

Interestingly, India was one of the first signato- 
ries of Lemkin’s draft resolution against genocide, 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1946 TheU S 
did not ratify the Convention until forty years after ıt 
came into force FreeIndiabecamea party to it in 1959 
Atatime when Indian independence had not even been 
achieved, India was a pioneer 1n acknowledging that 
genocide ıs adistinct category of crime, and that geno- 
cide had indeed been perpetrated by Turkey against 
the Armenians and by Germany against Jews Ahead 
ofthe U S -supposedly afellow-democratic nation — 
by nearly half a century, we voted to name and then 
condemn genocide 

How is it, then, that scarcely six decades later, 
after Partition, several wars with Pakistan, the blood- 
soaked creation of Bangladesh, experiencing a mas- 
siveinflux of beleaguered refugees from Afghanistan, 
Tibet, Burma and Sn Lanka, or when Gujarat was shat- 
tered by communal conflict ın 2002, we exhibited no 
trace ofthisearly conscience? What became of our pre- 
cocious grasp, in the infancy of post-colonial nations, 
of the undeniable reality as well as the absolute evil of 
genocide? 

Much has been made of the use of the ‘g’-word 
tocharacterise what happened in Gujarat Butthe ques- 
tion of whether the violence m Gujarat met the criteria 
for genocide 1s not unanswerable Was the violence 
directed exclusively or predominantly at members of 
one group (in this case a religious group)? Were large 
numbers of people exterminated? Was there forcible 
displacement? Were women raped? Were men, women 
and children all put to death? Were killings accompa- 
nied by hate speech? Was there torture prior to execu- 
tions? Was sexual violence deliberately employed to 
denigrate, demoralize and humiliate the target commu- 
nity? Were community leaders and elites treated with 

extra virulence? Were the murders planned in advance 
and executed in an organized fashion? Were dead 
bodies and other remains incinerated and/or burted to 


destroy evidence of assault and injury? Was there a 
large-scale looting of property? 

Was group identity the basis of the massacre of 
innocents? Was there both physical and mental harm 
caused to members of the target community? Did the 
state government refuse or fail to protect those of its 
citizens who were in danger? Was the ruling party 
itself, and/or its political allies, the principal author of 
the plans, and agent of the acts, of violence? Was the 
law inastate ofexception? Were civil liberties in a state 
of suspension? Did military and paramilitary forces 
take the place of the rule of law? Were policemen the 
perpetrators of violent acts against unarmed citizens 
whom they were supposed to protect? Unfortunately, 
there is overwhelming evidence to suggest that all these 
questions must be answered in the affirmative ? 

If we are still going to cling —1ndefensibly, to my 
mind —to a numerical threshold for genocide, and say 
that too few Muslims died in Gujarat for it to qualify 
as genocide, then at least we have to grant that what 
happened was genocidal We cannot adhere to the let- 
ter of the law to the point of 1mpeding justice. geno- 
cide must be interpreted as a degree concept In Gujarat, 
the minimum conditions for genocide were, to oureter- 
nal shame, met 

With the government having turned against its 
own citizens, in the aftermath numerous non-govern- 
mental and civil society organizations, aid and relief 
agencies, observers and activists, individuals and 
groups made it their business to try and heal the hurt 
Journalists, jurists, lawyers, doctors, students, film- 
makers, rights advocates, artists and intellectuals from 
all over India went to Gujarat in significant numbers $ 
Some of those who witnessed the destruction and docu- 


5 The documentary film ‘Final Solution’ by Rakesh Sharma (218 
minutes) records each and every one of these egregious circum- 
stances in Gujarat between February 2002 and July 2003 Sharma’s 
journey through the state during more than a year of violence ts 
excruciating to watch It 1s hard to say what 1s more horrific the 
urban and rural landscape of burned and broken buildings, the 
interior landscapes of the minds of people who are either engulfed 
1n unspeakable memories or consumed by irrational and implac- 
able hatred, the virulent language and imagery ot political propa- 
ganda and election speeches, the mass graves, the testimony of 
children who witnessed brutalities they have no way ot compre- 
hending and of women who were mercilessly raped, the ruined 
and abandoned homes, businesses and villages of Muslims, agri- 
cultural fields that were the sites for the most heinous crimes upon 
defenseless people, the crass media spectacle No one who 
watches this film can fail to be thoroughly disturbed and alarmed 
by the pass to which things have come in Gandhi's state Gopal 
Menon's documentary 'Hey Ram! Genocide in the Land of Gan- 
dh?’ (2002) was also difficult to stomach, but it lacked the tempo- 
ral depth or the rigorous analytic frame that makes Sharma's film 
so utterly shocking 
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mented the accounts of survivors have now come 
together to draft The Prevention of Genocide and 
Crimes against Humanity Act of 2004 This 1s a wel- 
come development 

In ‘A Problem from Hell’, Power discusses the 
incredulity that accompanies genocide all over the 
world Inevery society, people are unable or refuse to 
believe not only the extreme violence that takes place 
before their eyes, but sometimes even that which hap- 
pens to them Auschwitz survivor Primo Levi 1s of 
course the greatest writer of our times to record the 
many psychologicaltools human beings employ to deal 
with inhuman violence, including self-deluding denial, 
unreasonable hope, heroic stoicism and amazing grace 
Of these many different reactions that arise when 
human minds and bodies are confronted with unimagi- 
nable, unbelievable and 1ncomprehensible violence — 
reactions that Levi explores in all of their depth and 
complexity in his wrenching books — Power focuses 
on incredulity 

It is important we recognize and support the 
fact that in drafting this Act, both victims and witnesses 
have overcome their disbelief to write a concrete law 
against genocide They have moved the country be- 
yond tts pious disavowals, its shock and hysteria, to 
a clear-eyed appraisal of the evil that lurks in the re- 
cently ascendant— and perhaps still to-be-definitively- 
repudiated — Indian version of fascism The proposed 
Prevention of Genocide Act also incorporates eco- 
nomic discrimination against and social boycott of a 
community as indices of the intent and willingness to 
commit atrocious violence against 1t on the part of 
aggressors This isa progressive feature of the proposed 
law, which would ensure that we remain vigilant about 
the eventual ramifications of everyday gestures of 
exclusion and segregation As Gujarat demonstrates, 
the dehumanization of others begins, quite literally, at 
home, with neighbours turning into informants and 
enemies, and villages and towns devouring their own 
inhabitants 

There are at least four positions slowing down, 
at its very inception, the process of enacting a law 
against genocide — and related, a law against hate 
speech, that precursor to genocide One, a position 


6 Important documents to have come out of this spontaneous 
sclt-scruuny undertaken by some citizens on behalt of the Indian 
publicare Siddharth Varadarajan (ed ) Gujarat The Making ofa 
Tragedy Penguin, 2002, Teesta Setlavad and Javed Anand (eds ) 
Special issue of Communalism Combat, titled Genocide Gujarat 
2002 (Mar-Apri! 2002), and a compilation of various reports by 
the Indian Social Institute, titled The Gujarat Pogrom Indian 
Demociacy in Danger New Delh: ISI, 2002 


resistant tolaw-making as such, claims that excessive 
legislation ultimately empowers the state at the expense 
of its citizens, allowing it to turn upon them the very 
measures designed to protect them In this view, laws 
constraining language and action are in the long run 
repressive rather than regulative, and any additional 
security they might provide comes at the cost of free- 
dom — a cost too heavy for an already disempowered 
public to bear 

Second, a position that is critical of the given Act, 
claims that the law as being conceived 1s inadequate, 
self-contradictory, or fundamentally flawed Further, 
that a consensus among the different groups involved 
in proposing and drafting the law to enable them to 
jointly achieve a text with any teeth ıs unlikely 

Third, a position that is pessimistic about the 
actualization of the law, claims thatno matter how weak 
or strong the formulation, the government will never 
allow it to get on the statute books because it 1s just too 
much of a challenge to state power And last, a posi- 
tion that purports to learn from the experiences of other 
countries, claims that trials of dictators and war crimi- 
nals, truth and reconciliation commissions, and tribu- 
nals on genocide, have all been partial or complete 
failures in various parts of the world, so why even try 
to initiate these procedures 1n India? 

Allthese arguments have some merit, but would 
contend that there is no real alternative than to seek, 
and struggle to achieve, through legal instruments, 
deterrence against, as well as punishment (to perpetra- 
tors) and reparations (to victims) 1n theevent of geno- 
cide Ultimately genocide 1s about human suffering 
on a scale and in a manner that no system of justice or 
morality, no matter what its cultural specificity, can t 
olerate If it isunfashionably universalistic or human- 
istic to make such a contention, so be it Genocide 1s 
intolerable The Constitution of India must carry an 
acknowledgment of this normative truth 1n no uncer- 
tain terms, and not merely as an interpretative exten- 
sion of existing laws dealing with rights, crime or both 

What happened in ourcountry to Sikhs in Delhi, 
to Pandits in Kashmir, to Muslims ın Gujarat, can nei- 
ther be allowed to pass into history nor repeated in the 
future because we dither 1n a fog of what Power con- 
demns as 'rationalizations, institutional constraints, 
and a lack of imagination’ (A Problem from Hell 
p 516) Alaw against genocide may be hard to fash- 
10n, difficult to push through Parliament, liable to mis- 
use by a perverse dispensation, and lacking 1n good 
precedents or analogies from other countries Never- 
theless, a law against genocide we must have, 1f we are 
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at all serious in our commitment, as a nation, to main- 
taining our plural composition and guaranteeing the 
dignity and protection of citizenship equally to all 
Indians, regardless of their age, sex, caste, region, reli- 
gion, linguistic background or any other markers of 
identity Violence, persecution and extermination on 
grounds of identity have no place in a multi-ethnic, 
multi-lingual, multi-religious India, and the law should 
not provide any shelter to those who think they can 
violate the person, the rights, the safety or the life of 
fellow-citizens with impunity 

Inasense the electoral outcome of 2004, with the 
unexpected defeat of the BJP and rejection of the Sangh 
Parivar, can also be read as a sign that the nation’s con- 
sciousness, or more importantly its conscience, 1s alert 
to the political and cultural entailments of Hindutva 
ideology Buthardly one year before this verdict, in the 
electionsthatfollowed immediately afterthe genocidal 
violence, Gujarat had unequivocally chosen to retain 
Narendra Modr's government, voting as though it was 
astate of, for and by Hindus (1n the sense of followers 
of Hindutva) - indeed, as though it were a mini-Hindu 
Rashtra 

Itis along hard road from claiming that as Indi- 
ans we are always already non-violent, to giving 
Hindutva a chance and then, despite genocide, a sec- 
ond chance, to recoiling in horror at what happened in 
Gujarat, to voting out a murderous government and, 
finally, drafting laws that help us deal with the actual- 
ity of horrible and endemic violence in India It 15 no 
mean feat to have covered some of this distance within 
the last few years The task now 1s to learn from our 
own experiences as those of other societies, and keep 
pushing in the direction of fashioning a full array of 
legal instruments— special courts, communal violence 
tribunals, anti-hate speech legislation, riot trials, rec- 
onciliation commissions, guidelines for reparations 
and so on — that can help ensure that democratic India 
never again becomes atheatre of genocide, of any scale 
whatsoever, no matter which party comes to power 

While working to actualize the family of legal 
measures that address crimes against humanity, we 
simultaneously need to push for more pro-citizen laws 
in two related areas where our rights are most threat- 
ened by violence, especially the violence of the state 
freedom of expression and national security With the 
help of enlightened law, we have to face the truth that, 
at the very birth of our nation, we declared as transcen- 
dentally trrumphant 


Ananya Vajpeyi 
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In memoriam 


Tiziano Terzani: a people’s reporter 


‘Hello! [am Tiziano Terzam ’ With those words Tiziano 
burst into my life on a Sunday afternoon He walked 
into my room in Saigon’s Continental Hotel to intro- 
duce himself A younger and taller Omar Shanf1n white 
shirt and trousers, with swept back jet black harr, a rich 
moustache and a thousand watt smile Hours earlier 
he had landed in a deserted airport on the last Air Viet- 
nam flight from Singapore He was beaming like a 
prankster whose trick had worked With the commu- 
nist forces advancing on the South Vietnamese 
capital,1mmugration and customs officials had vanished, 
and with them the Black Book that would have warned 
them that Terzan, the reporter for Der Spiegel was per- 
sona non-grata Strolling through the airport with no 
one to stop him, he felt Saigon was already liberated 
It did become so three days later On the morning of 
30 April 1975 North Vietnamese tanks rumbled into 
town, fulfilling Tiziano’s great hope At last there 
was Giaiphong (liberation) That Vietnamese word 
became the title of Tiziano's book. "The Vietnamese 
were once again masters of their own destiny,' he 
exulted in the book 

Born to a Florentine family of workers with 
strong communist influence, Tiziano grew up believ- 
inginleftwingideology To him, the Vietnamese were 
involved in an epochal struggle againstimperial Amer- 
can power, and through his writing, he wanted to con- 
tribute to that struggle He soon gave up his well-paid 
Job as a salesman for Olivetti typewriters, and took up 
the typewriter to launch into a career of journalism — 
as the Asia Correspondent for Der Spiegel Tiziano was 
a born storyteller and a tireless collector of other’s 


stories His natural warmth and expansive gregarious- 
ness, his language skills (German, Mandarin, English 
ın addition to his mother tongue, Italian), and his enor- 
mous curiosity were a winning combination To this 
was added another gift — his family His wife Angela 
and children Saskia and Folco, provided a safe haven 
and a focal point, which made possible his passionate 
pursuit of stories on long, and often perilous, voyages 
Within minutes of unpacking his bags 1n a new place, 
he would hit the streets with the enthusiasm of a cub 
reporter eager to find out everything Time and again 
I would see a crowd gather around him, telling him 
their stories and giving him insights that foreign cor- 
respondents lounging by the pool in five star hotels 
could never get 

Like a politician on the stump, he loved to meet 
ordinary people He was fascinated by their stories 
and wanted to understand what made them tick That 
often took unexpected turns On atrip to Cambodia in 
1980, the year after Pol Pot had fled to the jungle leav- 
ingoveramillion dead 1n mass graves, we were stroll- 
ing in what now was a miserable shadow of a market 
thathad been Afew emaciated women dressed in black 
rags sat listlessly by small baskets of vegetables or 
bananas The arrival of a tall mustachioed Italian in 
blinding white greeting them with folded hands caused 
quite astir Athin voice called out ‘bonjour monsieur! 
Who was that? Who speaks French here? After some 
giggles, hiding behind scarves the caller was identified 
She was the sole surviving daughter of a former officer 
now living with her grandma That was the beginning 
of along and emotional encounter We asked, ‘Why not 
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come with us to Phnom Penh where there ts need for 
an educated person like you?’ A happy but weeping 
grandma readily agreed to let her grand-daughter go 
But they asked how we would negotiate all the mili- 
tary checkpoints on the way designed to prevent 
unauthorized entry into the capital 

By the end of the afternoon Tiziano, aided by our 
Cambodian interpreter and driver, had convinced 
everyone that this could be done It was a tense Jour- 
ney back Nearing the biggest checkpoint manned by 
Vietnamese soldiers, Tiziano himself took the wheel 
Pretending to be a Russian adviser 1n a hurry, he 
aggressively drove through never lifting his hand from 
the loudly blaring horn and our frightened Cambodian 
passenger crouched shaking inthe back Thatevening, 
armed with a new sarong, sandals, mosquito net and 
some cash, she began a new life at the Cambodian 
women's association Tiziano could not remain a dis- 
passionate observer ın the face of human misery, as 
was expected of his profession 

While posted in Beijing he felt suffocated in 
the glass bowl of the foreigners’ compound He would 
put on a Chinese-style jacket and bicycle around to 
places where he could strike up conversations His 
favourite hangout was the Bird Market where birds 
and crickets (ED insects not sport) were sold ‘You 
should not dress 1n Chinese clothes and ride a bike,’ 
Tiziano was warned by the police, ‘because that could 
suggest you areaspy ’ 

He was not called a spy, but 1n 1984 was jailed 
for a month before being expelled on the charge of 
illegally smuggling out Chinese antiques Part of the 
‘evidence’ the Chinese authorities produced was a 
Tankascroll found in his home, clearly marked ' printed 
in Great Britain’, and bamboo cricket cages he had 
bought at the Bird Market Those who were aware 
of his trenchant reporting about authoritarian and 
xenophobic China understood the real reason for his 
expulsion 

Tiziano had travelled through China by bicycle 
and ‘hard seat’ (third class 1n Indian terms) train com- 
partments to better understand the country He found 
it ironic that his education was completed by his incar- 
ceration During the whole month he was treated like 
an ordinary Chinese As he wrote later, ‘Suddenly, a 
small window opened for me on one of the most 
Important aspects of Chinese life the relationship of 
an ordinary citizen with the police and the established 
power Suddenly, I was inside the belly of the whale, 
able to get near that heart of darkness that 1s so mucha 
part of today's life in that country And like a Chinese, 


Ihad no ground to stand on, no law to quote, no rights 
toinvoke ' 

Tiziano's journey away from communism had 
actually begun soon after he celebrated the communist 
victory in Vietnam Both of us had stayed on for three 
months under the new regime and witnessed how revo- 
lutionary power establishes control and relegates 
opponents to the dustbin of history His enthusiasm for 
the liberation of the Vietnamese people, so eloquently 
recounted in Giaiphong! began to erode The liber- 
tarian in him was shocked by the ruthless bureaucratic 
and authoritarian control over people’s daily lives 
Within six years his critical writing about totalitarian 
rule in Vietnam had again earned him a place in Viet- 
nam's Black Book However, thanks to the interven- 
tion of some friendly cadres, he was back again on the 
tenth anniversary of the liberation of Saigon His dis- 
illusionment was complete He found that one set of 
authoritarian rulers had been replaced by another 
Communist officials from North Vietnam had installed 
themselves 1n the villas of the South’s old ruling elite 
In biting cold anger he wrote, ‘A whole southern soci- 
ety of destitute, miserable, feverish people have been 
thrown into the streets where many survive by begging 
—a lost tribe doomed to be extinguished ' 

Yet, Tiziano did not recant his anti- Vietnam war 
stance In a column he wrote ‘Should we have sup- 
ported the US war effort? Should we have prevented 
the victory of the revolution? Certainly not! The fact 
that the communists have gone wrong since 1975 does 
not make Americans right They should never have 
got into Vietnam and because they did, they are partly 
responsible for what is happening now ' 

Tiziano’s second chance to celebrate another 
giaiphong came in 1991 on a visit to Russian Siberia 
News reached him that the Soviet Communist Party 
has collapsed Communism was dead and, with the 
kind of enthusiasm that only he could muster, Tiziano 
started on a mission to find the body of this dead beast 
His amazing journey through a disintegrating Soviet 
Union ending at Lenin’s tomb at Moscow's Red Square 
produced aremarkable eyewitness account, Goodnight 
Mr Lenin 

By 1994 Tiziano, had decided he would set up the 
last tent of his Asian Odyssey in India He had lived in 
Singapore, Bangkok, Bering and Tokyo (he used to call 
Japan the ‘only successful communist country’) but 
nowhere had he found the human warmth and spiritu- 
alism he so craved In India he said he had found it 
“Where else would you hold a discussion about poetry 
and philosophy with a train ticket collector?’ he 
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beamingly told me Ina way, he said, being 1n India felt 
like a kind of homecoming By now he had swapped 
his white shirt and trousers for a kurta pajama and 
had started growing a beard 

In 1997 Tiziano was diagnosed with cancer and 
began a different kind of journey He chose a simple 
cottage in the hills to reflect on life The last tıme I saw 
him with his long white mane and flowing white beard, 
he looked like a photogenic guru from the Himalayas, 
where he had begun living 

His attempt to seek the solitude of the hills was 
interrupted by September 11 Too much was ata stake 
and the journalist in him could not resist returning to 
the fray With the publication of his Letters Against the 
War, Tiziano began the last campaign of his life This 
time it was not against communist totalitarians but 
American imperialism He launched himself into an 
emotional debate with his compatriot journalist Oriana 
Fallaci over the merits of America’s war on terror 
Indefatigably touring college campuses, schools and 
churches 1n Europe, he railed against the war His last 
act of protest was to sever all connections with things 
American, including the clinic where he was being 
treated for cancer and his AT&T email server In an 
email to his friends on February 19 this year he gave 
the reason 
‘The events of the last two years have convinced me 
that the greatest danger to the secunty of the world and 
the survival of ourcivilization is not represented by the 
so called “terrorism”, but by the America of George 
W Bush and the neoconservative project to create a 
global empire intended not to protect “the values of 
democracy” or other, but simply the standard of living 
of the rich against the interests of the rest of mankind 
‘In order not be an accomplice, albeit in a symbolic 
sense, of this anti-human, criminal project I have 
severed all my relationships with the American insti- 
tutions I no longer use their banks, their credit cards, 
the product of their yunk food industry, not even their 
hospitals 
‘For this reason today I closed my contract also with 
the e-mail service of the US giant AT&T I thank you 
very much I send you my warmest greetings and the 
wishes that we all might one day enjoy a better world ' 

Five months later, the perennial dissenterclosed 
all his accounts with this world 


Nayan Chanda 
* Nayan Chanda, editor of YaleGlobal Online (http // 


yaleglobal yale edu) and former editor of the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review covered Indochina with Tiziano Terzani 
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Communication 


Knowledge and democracy 


THE notion that there is not one India but many 
forgotten Indias and Indians may sound cliched but 1s 
nevertheless true Those of us who have travelled 
through the many societies that coexist in our country 
face this truth many times, as I did again last month 
during a short visit to Gujarat Three separate 
encounters within four days, foreground the problem 
of the shikshit berojgar (educated unemployed) 
Indeed, the gravity of the problem of the educated 
unemployed cannot be emphasised enough 

The question was first posed by Gunvant, the 
only son of Dhuriben and Paragbhai Parmar of Mau 
village in Bhiloda taluka of Sabarkantha district I was 
revisiting Mau after along gap and was walking 
through the Bhambi vas (Chamar hamlet), glad to meet 
old frnends In 1985, when [began my journey in rural 
Indiaas an activist, Mau was one ofthe first villages I 
had visited Mau had already witnessed a major 
subaltern struggle by then the Bhambis had fought for 
gochar (common pasture) landin the late 1970s The 
struggle, the first of its kind in the area, was successful 
and 27 Bhambi families acquired 40 acres of land for 
cultivation The registered an agricultural cooperative 
society which continues toruntill date The difference 
made by this cooperative to a once landless people 1s 
remarkable Mud huts have given way to pucca 
dwellings, people have more material goods inside 
their homes, better clothes on their bodies, as well as 
the self-assurance that accompanies regular income 

Mau had been like asecond home during my 
years ın Bhiloda and [had received much love in this 
vas Now, as old memories merged with the new and 
images of younger faces crowded out aging ones, I 
met other young women and men whom I could with 
some difficulty relate to as the near-naked children 
whoused to run around inthe vas One of them was 
Gunvant Clad in aneat shirt, Gunvant sat ona 
charpat (string cot) with a young toddler in his arms 
‘Ihave passed MA (with Sanskrit) but have been 
Jobless forthe last few years Ido oddjobs as and 
when I find them,’ he told me 

Gunvant’s parents are agricultural labourers who 
had experienced greattribulations, not least a paralytic 
stroke which had rendered the father speechless They 
had educated Gunvant, their only son amongst five 
children, with great difficulty Butnow, as the time had 


come toreap the reward, little was forthcoming 
“Everywhere you go pairvi (influence) or money by 
way of bribe ıs required We have nether We do not 
know of people or agencies that we might approach 
Nordo we have the money to travel to nearby towns 
and cities and look forajob, and where would one 
begin tolook”’ Dhuriben asked Paragbhaı looked on 
expectantly, clearly hoping that I might be able to help 

Nathiben, a widow who had lost her husband 
Shivabhai to TB ın 1986 had subsequently delivered 
twins Asan undernourished mother, who also had to 
care for her other children, Nathiben could not save 
one of the twins from death, but the other had 
survived She now proudly pointed out that her son 
was attending college For Nathiben this was indeed a 
victory But my heart sank at the thought of Gunvant 
and of other stories, similar to Gunvant’s I had heard 
One was of another postgraduate 1n economics from 
Nando] village who after many years had finally 
settled down as atailor Youth who made itin B Ed 
were considered lucky for they had a greater chance 
of being hired as teachers in a government school, the 
best job that one could possibly hope for in the area, 
other than ajob ın a government office 

There are of course many facets tothe problem 
These youngsters did not receive any occupational 
training nor have access to ready capital to begin an 
enterprise even if trained Therefore, jobs in the 
business world of self-made entrepreneurs remain out 
ofreach Otherjobs1n the private or public sector are 
also hard to get in the absence of influential 
connections Mostof these youngsters find it 
loathsome to turn to alfe as an agricultural labourer 
like then parents, or follow their caste occupations like 
leather tanning and related work Therrtraditional 
knowledge has been used as aconvenient service but 
not valued Ithasonly broughtthem ndicule and 
contempt, notrespectandstatus Evenifthey were to 
now swallow their pride and turn to leatherwork for 
economic sustenance, will their finished products —in 
quality and design —be able to compete with those 
available even in the local market? 

The ‘other’ world has made severe inroads into 
theirs, impinged upon it, without allowing them 
similaraccess They remain outsiders to that other 
world Times havechanged Therei1sadifference 
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between them and their parents They are educated, 
and understand therr society and state better than their 
parentsdid But despite this knowledge they are 
almost equally helpless And those of us concerned 
with the processes of change, who impress upon 
patents the vital importance of educating their 
children, are equally helpless today 

This story from ‘developed’ Gujarat, however, 
does not apply to all sections of the Gujarati society 
Another section of society, only two hours away from 
Bhiloda, 1s on the threshold of another world, a world 
which Gunvant and Nathiben would find hard to even 
imagine Thisisthe world of the graduates of Indian 
Institute of Management Ahmedabad, whose 
minimum salary once they graduate is in the range of 
Rs4to20lakha year They face virtually no Job 
uncertainty and the initial salary 1ncreases rapidly as 
they gain experience and hop from one Job to another, 
usually with high paying MNCs Sonsand daughters 
of rich or middle-class Indians, they look at education 
inahigh-fee institution like the ITM as an investment 
that paysrichdividends The ‘new Ahmedabad’ 
across the Sabarmati with its wide roads, dazzling 
lights, shopping malls, shining plazas, skyscrapers 
and artistically designed bungalows caters — as ıt must 
—to these rich Indians of rich India 

It was time for me to head back to Delhi 
However, the Ashram Express provided no respite 
from the nagging question mark The train was 
crowded with youth packed like sardines in all the 
compartments of the train, and even onthe roof Ten 
minutes before the train was to start, Thad to fight 
through the crowds on the platform as well as in the 
compartment itself Hot and sweaty, I was dismayed 
at this unhappy situation While on the one hand it was 
difficult to stomach this forced occupation, another 
part of merevelledin this ‘takeover of reserved 
spaces’ bythe unreserved Isoon learnt that these 
youngsters were graduates who had come to appear in 
the written exam for 200 posts of station masters in 
Gujarat Over 100,000 candidates had applied for 
these posts fromall over the country 

‘Couldn’tyou at least distribute yourselves over 
many trains,’ Tasked? But soon realised why they 
didn'tdoso Passes were issued only tothe SC and ST 
candidates Distributing themselves over many trains 
would have meant travelling in smaller numbers, 
which would make it harder to travel without tickets 
And they had along way to go myco-travellers had to 
return to Bihar They could, therefore, 1ll-afford to pay 
forthe tickets to and from the examination centres 


By not issuing passes to all candidates, the 
government was forcing these youth to take recourse to 
illegal means, which under the circumstances seemed 
the only available course of action Shouldn'tthis 
“illegal action’ be given official permission? If only 
passes valid for one week were issued to them, the 
pressure on trains would get distributed, ordinary 
travellers would not be as adversely affected, and the 
youth would have achance to explore a bit of the host 
state, 1fthey so desired Most people in the compart- 
ment agreed that this would be a more just solution But 
will our governmentever actupon such public 
opinion? 

As the train stopped before a station, through the 
window I could see a beautifully adorned train with 
silken curtains and flowery designs This was the 
‘Palace on Wheels’ designed to give tourists a feel of 
aristocratic Rajasthan Was this about India’s past or 
present? Aboutreality, myths, or mystification of 
reality? Against this background of the ‘Palace on 
Wheels’ sat the graduate Job seekers who had climbed 
down for some fresh air 

My fellow occupants looked on Crammed on 
the seats, they hoped notto miss the Jan Sadharan (a 
train with noreserved compartments) from Delhi 
back to Bihar The young man sitting next to me was 
from Tilka Manjhi University 1n Bhagalpur I 
remembered February 2002 when I had last visited 
Bhagalpuras amember of a fact-finding team to 
investigate an incident of police firing on student 
agitation which had resulted in two deaths, nearly a 
dozen injured and many more arrested The student 
protest, which had not remained restricted to 
Bhagalpur alone but had spread to many 
neighbouring districts, was against an unprecedented 
hike inuniversity fees How can students fromall 
social classes access higher education 1f public 
universities start behaving like private ones, the 
students argued? 

Similar questions can be posed about our 
government Isthere any place in our democracy for 
these BA-pass hopeful station masters of India? Or 
for the Gunvants who can now stand tall and look at 
others straight in the eye? India, however, does not 
look straight atthem In fact, itoverlooksthem But 
for how long? The word, knowledge, encapsulates 
many meanings Education need not be ‘knowledge’, 
norare the knowledgeable always wise The saga of 
the forgotten Indias only confirms this 


Bela Bhatia 
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DESPITE acentury long experience with reservations/ 
quotas and over five decades of constitutionally man- 
dated affirmative action/protective discrimination 
policies and programmes, our debate on reservations 
seems stuck in an old groove The current reactions to 
proposals advocating an extension of the reservation 
regime to the private sector amply bear this out 

Even though, barring ideological dinosaurs, there 
1s consensus on the need to umprove dalit presence ın 
the public sphere — education or Jobs — serious disa- 
greement over the selection of appropriate strategy per- 
sists Those advocating a continuation/extension of a 
quota regime harp on first order assertions — that dis- 
crimination against dalits/tribals continues to remain 
widespread and that even existing quotas remain rou- 
tinely unfilled Since the policy, so the argument goes, 
has never been given a fair chance, claims that 1t does 
not work are specious 

This view does not address the concern that 1f so 
far, despite legal backing and pressure, the policy of quo- 
tas continues to be flouted, why would tt work better in 
the future? Nor does there seem to be adequate appre- 
ciation of the growing resentment against reservation, 
atendency increasingly evidentinlegal judgements As 
Marc Gallanter's classic study Competing Inequalities 
sobrilliantly demonstrated, courts have regularly ruled 
againstany extension ofthe reservationregime 

Itis notthatthe proposals advanced by the 'other 
side' carry any greater merit. Replacing caste-based 
reservations by those for the economically disadvan- 
taged notonly runs counterto the constitutional logic, 
butonly replaces dalit/tribal candidates by those from 
theuppercastes Equally disingenuous is the proposal 
to scrap reservations altogether and instead 1ncrease 
investment ın education and skill development, thereby 
increasing the pool of *qualified' and ‘meritorious’ dalit 
candidates who could then, without crutches, compete 
for jobs and seats in educational institutions 

Not only does this suggestion valorize a limited 
understanding of merit, 1t wilfully disregards the ugly 
reality of qualified dalit candidates being routinely 
dented jobs or seats 1n institutions of higher learning 
Nor that an improvement in economic status automati- 
cally translates into higher social acceptance 

If such has been the experience with reservations 
in the public sector, ıs an extension of the same policy to 
the private sector likely to succeed any better? Industry 
spokespersons are already in an uproar, clauming that this 


would add to their many burdens, reduce efficiency 
and their competitiveness, vital in a globalized world 
In addition there is little clarity about how such a policy 
could be enforced, particularly 1n a private sector envi- 
ronment which does not guarantee job security 

None of these arguments are new So why do 
the advocates of reservation persist 1n their demand? 
Is it because, in our country, the broader policy of 
affirmative action and protective discrimination has 
been reduced to quotas? Why 1s it that none of our 
dalit formations/parties ever organise a campaign for 
increasing funding support to and improving the work- 
ing of institutions/programmes designed to enhance 
the skill levels of dalits and tribals? It almost appears 
that symbolic battles over quotas are sufficient index 
of political correctness 

More useful than these stultified debates are pro- 
posals seeking to take acue from the US experience of 
affirmative action Crucially, the word quota does not 
form part of the US policy debate Instead, US policy- 
makers rely on a stringent anti-discrimination law 
which penalises institutions, public or private, that in 
matters of education or employment discriminate 
against an individual on grounds of race or colour 
Alongside 1s a vigorous espousal of the values of diver- 
sity, pluralism and multiculturalism 

Equally important have been measures to improve 
the education and skill levels of people of colour 
And fiscal policies to support enterprises run by Afro- 
Americans and other minorities It 1s only as a result 
of consistent effort, over decades, and at substantial 
political cost, that private enterprises in the US are 
today somewhat more representative Instead of com- 
plaining, as the Indian industrialists routinely do, of 
an absence of dalit candidates of acceptable ment and 
qualifications, the responsibility fortraining the selected 
candidates 1s assumed by the enterprise/institution 

Refusing to address the systemic exclusion of 
dalits/tribals (as also other discriminated groups) from 
the public sphere can only weaken our institutional sys- 
temsand democracy It1s also likely to further push these 
groups into a ghetto, forcing themto rely on group 1iden- 
tity and resourcesto the detriment of general institutions 
and processes Ourexperience witha policy of quotas has, 
at best, yielded weak results Clearly it 1s time that our 
policy-makers and political elites think ‘outside the box’ 
and attempt more innovative solutions 

Harsh Sethi 
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Jeevika ıs a search for documentanes that focus on legal and regulatory restrictions, bureaucratic process of approvals and 
licenses with attendant extortion and harassment as well as social and cultural norms and religious practices that prevent or 
constrain people from earning an honest living in the vocation of their choice 


Jeevika ts open to all, young filmmakers are particularly encouraged to participate 


The Last Date for Submission of Entries: December 20, 2004 
Prize Ceremony & Screenings January 27-29, 2005, india Habitat Centre, Delhi 


PRIZES 
First Pnze Rs 45,000 Second Pnze Rs 30,000 Third Prze Rs 20,000, Best Student Film Rs 10,000 
A winner will be provided financial support (upto Rs 3 lac) for the next film on a related issue 
CCS will purchase multiple copies of winning entries for dissemination to educational institutions and NGOs 


For the entry form and resource material on livelihood issues, please visit www ccsindia org/jeevika htm 
Any language with English subtitles, Any format, Any length 


Jeevika is supported by Sir Ratan Tata Trust and John Templeton Foundation 


For further information. contact Manali Shah (Coordinator, Programs) Centre for Civil Society 
K-36 Hauz Khas Enclave, New Delhi 110016, 011-2653 7456/ 2651 2347, www ccsindia org, jeevika@ccsindia org 


Association of Indian Diplomats 
New Delhi * 


Essay Competition 


The Association of Indian Diplomats, an association of former Indian ambassadors and high commissioners, invites 
entries from the public to an essay competition on the subject of India's Human Rights: India’s Achilles Hell 

The competition 1s open to any person who holds a master’s degree from a recognised university The essay should be 
written in English by the entrant himself, not published earlier, should contain between 2500 and 3500 words and should have 
no indication of the name or address of the writer 1n 1ts main body 

All entries typed ın double space on one side of the paper should be accompanied by (1) Proof of possession of a 
master's degree, (2) A certificate from a person worthy of trust that the work 1s the writer's own, and (3) Full name, address 
and other relevant information on a separate sheet of paper firmly attached to the entry Entries complete 1n this manner 
should be sent so as to reach the following address by December 31, 2004 

RK Rai, 
Secretary, Association of Indian Diplomats, 
C-113, Sector-40, NOIDA, 
U P 201303 

Aprize of Rs 10,000 will be given to the person making the entry judged the best. The essays will be evaluated by 
a panel selected by the Association on the criteria of clarity of expression, precision and succinctness, fluency, cogency 
of argument and understanding of issues involved. 

The Association's decision about the prize shall be final and no correspondence about its decision shall be entertained 
The winner shall be informed by around March 15, 2005 It will not be possible to inform other entrants 
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This is 3 year old Shreya. 
È Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. T4 you turn the page, 


you 44 do the same. 


With no one left in the world little Shreya doesn't have the 
slightest hope of facing the future unless she gets an education 
And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhi Kalı 
come true Through Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster parent 
of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 
education, your 'daughter' will be put into school and in fact you 
4 will receive regular reports about her progress cluding a 
photograph Nanhi Kali is a special project of the K C Mahindra 
Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 
y industrial families in India A trust that's been working since 1953 


to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 


Nanhi Kali literally means ‘little flower’, with people like you, we 


* 


hope to repair the broken petals of thousands of such 


tare 


underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw late á 


A special project of the K C Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakaw Bhushan Marg 
Mumbat - 400 001 Tel 22021031 Fax 22852441 
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' Created by Contract for a cause 
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Yes |, É “would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali' like Shreya, Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1500 (@ Rs. 125 p.m.) In favour ofK.Cr - 
M. Mahindra Education Trust for one year's education Instead of one Nanhi kali | would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for Years. 
Thank you. All donations are exempted under Section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. Space donated by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 
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for that extra confidence 
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In a study conducted by the 
International Data Corporation 
across all GSM & CDMA service 
providers, BPL Mobile has been rated 
the best mobile phone service in the 
country This survey was 
conducted among mobile users 
across the country and 
featured in the recent issue of 
Voice & Data* magazine 


Another recent report by AC Nielsen- 
ORG Marg, published in The 
Economic Times Brand Equity also 





rated BPL Mobile amongst the most 
admired and trusted telecom brands 
Inthe country 


Today, over 1 5 million subscribers 
whohave chosen BPL Mobile, 
AA experience India's best 


E. 45 service through world class 
DIAS 


technology, services and a 
network that gives Superior 
Coverage and Amazing Clarity 
Being India's best service ts proof 
that it's more important to be the 
bestthanthebiggest 








* Featured In the January 2004 issue of Voice & Data magazine 





BPL Mobile is proud to be 
India's best mobile service in 
the latest nationwide survey 
conducted by International 
Data Corporation (IDC). 
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: $ Purchase Value 

* Quality products from state-of-the-art production 
facilities 

* Latest design and technology inputs from Honda 
Motor Company, Japan 

* A comprehensive range of products for Indian roads 

* Brands that are world leaders in their respective 
categories 

* At prices that mean consistently superior value 
for the customer 
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Joy of Riding 


* Best in class riding comfort for each bike, 
each ride - mile after mile 

* Super-smooth suspension 

* The comfortable riding posture makes for 
a fatigue-free ride 


* 1 foy of 
oe + Joyon — 
A Periormance. `- 


* The most fuel-efficient range of motorcycles 

* Country-wide network of Automated 
Workshops and Service Centres 

* Genuine Spare Parts at affordable prices 

* The most environment friendly range of 
motorcycles 


Maximum . 
Resale Value ~ 
Re $ 
Resale prices that are a benchmark in the 
industry 
* Great resale value fo upgrade to the next 


Hero Honda 
* Proven long term asset 
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Value Forever 
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Every 5 minutes, 
we connect a place 
within India. 
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Every day, Jet Airways offers 
over 250 flights across 
41 Indian destinations. From 
business hubs to fesure 
hotspots, pilgrimage points 
to educational centres. 
indeed, we bring india closer, 
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JET AIRWAYS E 


Now, also flying to Colomba & Kathmandu daily. THE JOY OF FLYING 
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Indían Airlines 





Covering 58 destinations 1n India and 17 overseas, 
weaving the length and breadth of the country many 
times over every day with a flight taking-off or 
touching-down every 2 minutes somewhere or the 
other on the network from dawn to dusk 


phe ; P vind Arines 


ALLIARCEAIR Indra for Indians with Indian Airlines 
Visit usat www todian-airlines com 




















In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander Lilies bloom Lotuses smile Children play 
Coir-women sing Butterflies dance Fishes plop 


Birds dive Elephants bathe The wind whispers a 


4 t E 
Paddy fields prance Bullock'carts jingle Ducks glide 5 * P ker a a 
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Boats sail Life flows And siddenly, you're a poet 


God's Own Country 


+ To heliday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, write to Kerala Tourism, Park View, Tnvandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, India Emajl deptour&vsn! com Toll free infoline 1-600-444-747 Fax «491-471 322279 www keralatounsm org 
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SURRENDRA 


APEEJAY SURRENDRA GROUP 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 23361193 Fax: 23747123 
Email: delhi@apeejaygroup.com 
www. apeejaygroup.com 
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This i$ 3 year old Shreya. 





Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. T4 Hon turn the page 
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you tL do the same. 





With no one left in the world little Shreya doesn't have the 
slightest hope of facing the future unless she gets an education 
And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhi Kali 
come true Through Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster parent 
of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 
education, your ‘daughter’ will be put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about her progress including a 
photograph Nanhi Kali is a special project of the K C Mahiridra 
Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 
industrial families in India. A trust that's been working since 1953 
to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhi Kali literally means ‘httle flower! with people like you, we 
hope to repair the broken petalis of thousands of such 


underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw kale 


A special project of the4-€- Mahindra Education Trust 


Cecil Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakavi Bhushan Marg 
Mumbai 400001 Te! 22021031 Fax 22852441 
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“Mahindra Education Trust for one year's education. Instead of one Nanhi kali ! would like to adopt — .—— Nanhi Kalis for- — ' — Years. 
Tok you.- A donations are Pend oe Section 80 G of the, Income Tax Act. Space. donated by Mahindra & Mahindr Mahindra Ltd. 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj i Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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HONDA Mowers are sold and serviced in India 
exclusively by 


HON DA. 


POWER PRODUCTS : 


For any other Information, contact Marketing Department 
HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 008 
Phones (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718 
Fax 91-11 - 5752218, 5753652 


Ideal for Farm Houses Golf Courses, Factory 
Premises , Campuses & other Institutions 
in fact for any good looking green 
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All the convenience. 


Easy starting 
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AMCHEM GOEM 


a symposium on 
the many facets of 


Goan society 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 

Posed by Maria Aurora Couto, writer, 

Aldona Bardez, Goa 

DEMOCRACY’S INCONVENIENT FACT 

Peter Ronald deSouza, Professor and Visiting Senior 
Fellow, Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi 
IMPACT OF DEMOCRACY AND 

FEDERALISM ON GOA 

Vishvanath Pai Panandiker, Founder President, 

Centre for Policy Research, Delhi (1973-2000), 

Panjim, Goa 

RURAL SELF-GOVERNMENT GOAN STYLE 

TD Halarnakar, writer, ex-President All India Konkam 
Panshad and ex-editor Konkani Encyclopedia, 

Goa University, Porvorim 

THE GOAN ECONOMY 

Alban Couto, retired from the Indian Administrative 
Service, Aldona Bardez, Goa 

FOR A HUMANE TOURISM 

Roland Martins, social activist, DESC Resource Centre, 
Mapusa, Goa 

THE JOURNEY OF GOAN FOOD 

Fatima da Silva Gracias, historian, author and President, 
Research Institute for Women, Panjim, Goa 

MOTHER TONGUE BLUES 

Madhav Sardesai, linguist, Department of Konkani, 
Goa University, Taleigao, Goa 

REVIVING CULTURAL TRADITIONS 

Damodar Mauzo, writer and novelist, executive member 
of the Sahitya Academy, Margao and Xavier Cota, writer 
and translator, social activist, Goa 

FOLK CULTURE 

Pandurang R Phaldesai, Member Secretary, 

Kala Academy, Panjim, Goa 

GOAN ARCHITECTURE 

José Pereira, Professor Emeritus in Theology, 

Fordham University, New York 

GOAN HOUSES 

Heta Pandit, writes oa architecture and conservation, 
Secretary, Goa Hentage Action Group, Porvorim, Goa 

A PERSONAL VIEW 

Katharma Poggendorf-Kakar, scholar of comparative 
religion and wnter, Benaulim, Salcete, Goa 

AN OUTSIDER IN GOA 

Bal Mundkur, founder, Ulka Advertising, now retired 1n 
Rets Magos, Tiswadi, Goa 


REMEMBERING ANTHONY GONSALVES 
Naresh Fernandes, Editor, "Time Out', Mumbai 


BOOKS 
Reviewed by Uday Bhembre and Xavier Cota 


FOUR decades after Liberation, Goa stands acclaimed 
as being among the best developed states 1n the coun- 
try Ithas been described as one of India's ten most glo- 
bal non-corporate brands, second only to the Indian film 
industry and Bangalore's Silicon Valley It 1s also the 
only state in the country to have a Uniform Civil Code, 
applicable to all persons of all religions and castes 
with minor variations Laws enacted in mid-19th cen- 
tury, inspired by the Code Napoleon and the idealism of 
the European Enlightenment, are ın many ways respon- 
sible for Goa’s reputation as a peaceful, well-integrated 
society free of communal tensions, with an ambience 
that envelops newcomers within its warm embrace 
Yet public perception across the European world and 
in the 1magination of many others has linked Goa ın the 
last three decades with Kathmandu, Bali and Ibiza 
Goans battle environmental pollution, drug traffic and 
paedophilia 

Those who venture beyond the beach would find 
a community created by the ancient gaunkarı or 
comunidade system, village communes that have 
cemented a sense of extended family within each vil- 
lage Despite the cruel repressions of colonization and 
conversion, thése traditional institutions preserved 
unity The Goan sense of self survived divisive poli- 
cies and expressed itself through a synthesis of old cul- 
ture and new faith, adistinctive architecture, music, and 
folk culture Christianity ın Goa has accommodated 
itself within the Hindu calendar so that festivals and 
feasts overlap Local customs have founda place within 
new rituals, traditional sweets have begun to vary and 
yet retain their original provenance, and religion con- 
tinues to remain a deep spimitual experience embedded 
ina tradition of bhakti worship in the mother tongue 

The roots of Goan identity, largely created by 
tradition and geography, lie ın the Konkan: language, 
mother tongue of Goans, and 1n the soil Konkani, 


The problem 


officially banned ın 1684, was declared the official 
language in 1987 Yet its placecontinues to be contested 
by a small but deeply entrenched group demanding 
equal status for Marathi Despite the creation of a 
Konkan: Akademi, no government—and Goa has seen 
more changes of government than any other state in the 
country 1n as many years — has shown a sense of seri- 
ous purpose 1n enforcing the official language How- 
ever, there 1s a great revival of Konkani literature and 
cultural expressions through youth mahotsavs, the 
Konkant tiatr and natak It 1s as 1f the soul has been 
set free and the tongue loosened to give unrestrained 
expression in poetry, narrative, drama and song 

The Goan experience of colonialism and 
decolonization sets 1t apart, making problematic its 
harmonious integration into national life Since so 
little is known about Portuguese colonial policies and 
the process of liberation, visitors to Goa tend to be 
exasperated by what 1s seen as the Goan’s sense of 
being special He holds himself aloof and yet is warmly 
hospitable, seeing himself as slightly different Four 
hundred and fifty years of being part of Portugal 
seemed to have cut the Goan off from the Indian main- 
stream and, after 1934, from the national freedom 
struggle when the Goa Congress Committee founded 
by Tristáo de Bragança Cunha was disaffiliated from 
the National Congress Party since Goans were citizens 
of another country (Unlike British India, the Goans 
had been granted limited franchise and Portugal had 
two Goan members of parliament after constitutional 
monarchy was established 1n 1822 ) Further, the dec- 
ades of Salazar's dictatorship and an absence of civil 
rights left little room for the functioning of civil soci- 
ety Finally, unlikethe case with British India, the trans- 
fer of power in Portuguese Goa was not an orderly 
constitutional affair, it was ugly and without any 
semblance of civility 


k^ 


Some of the socio-cultural and intellectual 
dimensions of European Enlightenment and bourgeois 
freedom shaped the minds of a very small Goan elite 
Fora few brief decades members of this elite debated 
in a vibrant press and argued the case for autonomy, 
until Salazar muzzled the press and all interaction 
between government and Goan leadership stopped or 
becamea confrontation Intheenditwas Ram Manohar 
Lohia who, when ın Goa on holiday, and outraged at 
the absence of civil liberties, broke the impasse at an 
impromptu public meeting on 18 June 19461n Margáo, 
and inspired Goans within Goa and ın Mumbai to 
organize themselves 

The transition from colonial to civilian govern- 
ment aftet a brief period of military rule was rapid and 
unnerving with vast and immediate changes, not least 
in the language of power with English replacing Por- 
tuguese overnight Whereas the elite in British India 
stepped into freedom with enhanced confidence and 
power, the Goanelite, whether Christian or Hindu, felt 
threatened The first election revolutionized Goan 
society and the social transformation was far more 
rapid than in the rest of India Land reforms and edu- 
cation transformed a largely agrarian society which 
had already been disrupted by migration in search of 
employment In subsequent decades, tourism has also 
contributed to mobility 1n ways that have not been 
matched in other parts ofthe country 

To what extent has Goa come to terms with its 
legacy of these 450 years? For the last three decades a 
promotion of tourism with an undue emphasis on the 
Portuguese influence has led to a much needed search 
for definitions of identity However, attempts to define 
identity to suit current ideologies could pose a threat 
to the harmony that has so far prevailed Goans debate 
the present and future dynamics of their state as a part 
of the Union of India in which it has an identity of an 


autonomous state within the federal structure However, 
the political process has social, economic and cultural 
implications which challenge Goa’s ability to enter 
the mainstream while preserving the plural heritage 
which 1s a dominant feature of the harmony of Goan 
character 

Theresultant challenge calls fora Goan response, 
in particular to divisive tendencies that have so become 
a feature of the electoral process It has led to instabi- 
lity in the past and 15 a source of corruption and ineffi- 
ciency With Goaemerging without frontters, as it were, 
there has been a significant influx of non-Goans in a 
state, which unlike other smaller states of the Indian 
Union, does not have laws protecting Goan identity 
For example, there 1s no restriction on sale of land to 
non-Goans How is such an identity to be preserved 
without falling into the dangers of narrow-minded 
chauvinism? The argument cuts both ways since Goa, 
which 1s among the most developed states of the 
Indian Union with ahighly educated and literate popu- 
lation and a zero population growth, also faces a seri- 
ous problem of unemployment 

These are issues which confront the country 
asa whole They equally arise from the development 
process which has achieved considerable progress 
specially on the economic front. However, this pro- 
gress simultaneously highlights areas of darkness 
and problems on the socio-cultural and political fronts 
Ina sense, therefore, Goa presents one face of India’s 
future 

To retain the vitality of the Goan character and 
experience without being fossilized into a caricature 
represents the challenge of the times This issue of 
Seminar hopes to contribute to the ongoing debate on 
identity, culture and politics 


MARIA AURORA COUTO 
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Democracy’s inconvenient fact 


PETER RONALD deSOUZA 
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MAKING sense of Indian democracy 
has been for many of us a continuing 
obsession This 1s driven not by cun- 
osity alone for deep down, at the bot- 
tom of our souls, 1s the fervent hope ` 
that despite its lapses and deficits 
democracy is determinedly moving 
Indiaforward Fromthe grim building 
blocks of caste and feudal India, the 
indignity of exclusions and marginal- 
ity, comes the belief that a decent 
society will emerge because of demo- 
cracy It 1s modern India’s silver bul- 
let Enough 1s not enough We need 
more democracy 

There 1s animplicit teleology to 
this belief which holds that which 
comes later constitutes an advance- 
ment over that which has come earlier, 
that the processes which democracy 
engenders are invariably morally supe- 
rior to the practices that preceded it 
While one would generally agree with 
such a progressive reading of history, 
since democracy does push forward 
an egalitarian and participatory pub- 


lic agenda, one would, however, like 
tocomplicate ita little by the introduc- 
tion of an ‘inconvenient fact’ 

This strategy of using an '1ncon- 
venient fact’ to problematize a gener- 
alization has great heuristic value 
since it makes the self-evident truth 
less self-evident, 1tcompels us to think 
notjust morally but also spatially and 
temporally and requires us to search 
for caveats and qualifiers The his- 
tory of democracy 1s such a dialecti- 
cal history where processes begin to 
undermine institutions and where ins- 
titutions respond by introducing new 
qualifiers that processes then again 
begin to undermine [I shall illustrate 
this by looking at the last two decades 
of party competition in Goa 

These decades of democratic 
politics in Goacan be read from seve- 
ral viewpoints the subaltern viewpoint 
which sees it as a great step forward 
when ‘voice’ has been given to sup- 
pressed and excluded groups who 
have now entered politics and begun 


to make 1t their own in their own way, 
the elite viewpoint which sees ıt as a 
period of institutional decay when the 
new political leaders who have come 
from among the masses and who, 
through their political behaviour, 
stretch the limits of what 1s permissi- 
ble ın a democracy, keep redefining its 
Laxman Rekha, the political economy 
viewpoint which sees the state as 
being taken over by many vested inter- 
ests, especially the class of politicians 
and bureaucrats, and the super-rich 
mine-owners, all of whomextractcon- 
siderable rent from it, converting the 
state into a rentier state, or the institu- 
tional viewpoint which sees the state 
asevolving through a dialectical rela- 
tionship between institution and pro- 
cess wherein the former regulates 
political behaviour and the latter seeks 
to stretch such regulation to its limits 
and sometimes to go beyond it. All 
these viewpoints have certain validity 


R... than discuss the political 
in Goa through each of these lenses 
I shall, tnstead, present Goa as an 
‘ınconvenient fact’ for Indian demo- 
cracy The aspect that I wish to dwell 
ons the political behaviour of elected 
political representatives within the 
party system 1n Goa since it poses a 
challenge forourthinking about repre- 
sentative democracy Mostofthecom- 
mentaries on such political behaviour 
in Goa either denounce 1t (which 1s 
often the case) on the assumption that 
there 1s a model of good behaviour 
from which this ıs regarded as a gross 
deviation, an imaginary model which 
does not exist any where, or just ignore 
it What we need to do, instead, 1s to 
analyze it since it contains some knotty 
problems for our thinking about repre- 
sentation inademocracy The follow- 
ing will give usasense of whathappens 
when electoral democracy begins to 
be the main measure of the democratic 
system 


I. the 43 years since Goa’s liberation 
from colonial rule, the party system 
went (perhaps evolved!) through the 
following four phases I shall discuss 
these four phases somewhat sketchily, 
since what I wish to do 1s to mainly 
present their distinctive features In 
the first phase from 1963-1977, the 
party system in Goa exhibited the clas- 
sical pattern of a two party alternating 
system where one party, the MGP 
(Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party), 
formed the government and the other 
party, the UGP (United Goans Party), 
formedtheopposition This produced 
a contest between the two local par- 
ties, each with distinct social bases 
thatthey sought to mobilize and con- 
solidate behind them 

Each presented a vision of Goa 
that was then offered to the electo- 
rate The MGP vision, based on giving 
presence to the Bahujan ın the state, 
seemedto get moretakers and overthe 
decade and a half gained m support 
This first phase can be interpreted as 
one when the representative, even 
thoughatsome social remove from the 
social base, acts on behalf of the wel- 
fare or interests ofthe represented In 
this phase representative democracy 
has arrived but not been appropriated 
by the masses and hence its function- 
ing 1s still guided by the classes who 
settherules of whatis permissible and 
whatisnot 

The second phase from 1977- 
1989 was whenthe UGP declines pre- 
cipitously as a party and the Congress, 
first as Congress (U) and then Con- 
gress (I) when all the Congress (U) 
legislators defect to the Congress (I)! , 
era begins This spells the end of the 
two regional party system since now 
the contest 1s between a national and 
aregional party Because of the supe- 
riorresources of the Congress, and its 


1 A Rubinoff, The Construction of a Politi- 
cal Community Integration and Identity in 
Goa Sage, New Delhi, 1998 


greater capacity to manage the elec- 
tions and the new aspirations that 
democracy has produced from among 
the rising groups among the Bahujan, 
alongside the increased resources of 
the developmental state now available 
for patronage, the contest between a 
national and aregional party becomes 
an unequal contest 

MLAs, by now, have learned the 
art of ‘politics in India’ as factional poli- 
tics begins to appear within the Cong- 
ress Leaders from different regions 
and groups start to play the politics of 
manoeuvre as they seek control of the 
party and the state Decision-making 
by representatives, ın and for Goa, 
now hasto contend with anotherlevel 
of veto, the party high command in 
Delhi to whom appeals are made, 
endorsements sought, and whose 
authority gets invoked to settle party 
disputes 

The arrival ofthe national party 
weakens the bond between the repre- 
sentative and the represented, since 
now the representative has also to sat- 
isfy the political calculus of the high 
command The representative some- 
how feels freed from the constraint of 
being bound to the represented, ın a 
direct sense, which was the dominant 
feeling in the first phase, and thereby 
begins to redefine his/herrole more in 
terms of the independence rather than 
the mandate theory of representation 
Although this 1s difficult to empiri- 
cally establish, itcan be deduced from 
the behaviour ofrepresentatives in the 
third phase of party politics, from 
1989-2002 


f.. third phase 1s the most difficult 
to interpret ın terms of the representa- 
tive theory of democracy because 1t 1s 


marked by defections inthe legislatate — 


party, splits, several changes 1n chief 
ministers and hence of government 
in one assembly pertod, re-election of 
those who have indulged in these 
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floor-crossings, partisan decisions by 
speakers who were the adjudicatory 
authority charged with policing devi- 
antbehaviourunder the 52nd Amend- 
ment, and rewards for defectors 
who were given cabinet berths which 
set the trend of Jumbo cabinets etc 
Table I, below, illustrates this period 
This behaviour of representatives 
needs to be interpreted 1n terms of 
democratic theory 

This third phase, from 1989- 
2002, of party politics 1n Goa ıs punc- 
tuated by three important milestones 





inthe history ofthe state None of them 
makes any significant difference to 
the behaviour of representatives 
other than to possibly exacerbate this 
behaviour of changing parties or gov- 
ernments 

The first milestone 1s the pass- 
ing ofthe Anti-Defection Act in 1985 
which, in its own words as spelled out 
1n the objects and reasons, states that 
‘the evil of political defections has 
been a matter of national concern 
If it 1s not combated, it 1s likely to 
undermine the very foundations of 


TABLE I 
Defections and Government Formation m Goa 
Assembly Chief Minister Parties that Durationof Cabinet 
formed the cabinet size 
government? 
First 
Dec 1963~Dec 1966 Dayanand Bandodkar MGP 36 months 3 
Second 
Apr1967—Mar1972 Dayanand Bandodkar MGP 60 months 4 
Third 
Mar 1972-Jun 1977 {Dayanand Bandodkar MGP 17 months} 3 
(Sashikala Kakodkar 46 months} 3 
Fourth 
Jun 1977 - Apr 1979 Sashikala Kakodkar MGP 22 months 4 
Fifth 
Jan 1980—Jan 1985 PratapsinghRane Cong (U)then Cong (I) 60 months 4 
Sixth 
Jan 1985—Jan 1990 Pratapsingh Rane Cong (1) 60 months 6 
Seventh 
Jan 1990—Dec 1994 Pratapsingh Rane Cong (1) 75 days 6 
Churchill Alemao GPP, MGP 19 days 10 
Luis Proto Barbosa GPP,MGP 8months 12 
Ravi Naik MGP (R),4 rebel 
GPP, Cong (1) 28 months 14 
Wiltred de Souza Cong (I) 10 1/2 months 1] 
Ravi Naik Cong (I) 2days l1 
Wilfred de Souza Cong (I) 7 months 6 
Faghth 
Dec 1994 —Feb 1999 Pratapsingh Rane Cong(D, MGP(M) 43 months 13 
Wilfred de Souza GRC, MGP 4months 14 
Luizinho Faleiro Cong(D 2 1/2 months 13 
Ninth 
Jun 1999 — Feb 2002 Luizinho Faletro Cong (D) 5 1/2 months 10 
Fransisco Sardinha GPC,BJP,INC(S) 11 months 14 
Manohar Parnikar BJP,GPC(VD) 16 months 14 
Tenth 
Feb 2002 — present ManoharParnkar BJP, UGDP, UGDP 
(Mickky) 50 months 13 


2 Abbreviations Cong (U) — Congress (Urs), GPC — Goa People’s Congress, GPC (VD) — Goa People's 
Congress (Venkatesh Desar), GPP — Goan People's Party, GRC —Goa Rajyiv Congress, INC (S) - Indian Na- 
tional Congress (Shaikh), MGP — Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party, MGP (R) — Maharashtrawadi 
Gomantak Party (Ravi), MGP (M) — Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party (Mesquita), UGDP— United Goans 
Democratic Party Sources (a)Peter R de Souza, ‘Pragmatic Politics in Goa 1987 -99 in Economic and Po- 
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our democracy and the principles 
which sustain ıt This Bill is meant 
foroutlawingdefection '? 

There are two 1mportant conse- 
quences of this 52nd Amendment 
(a) Instead of individuals defecting, 
now groups defect, with each time 
one-third ofthe legislature party shift- 
ingallegiance fromthe party on which 
they were elected to parties who they 
opposed before and during the elec- 
tion. Party ideology and manifestoes 
do notconstrain their behaviour That 
1s why one sees a host of new parties, 
with absurd names, being 
formed inside the legislature 
to give the defecting group 
anauraoflegitimacy These 
parties have a short shelf 
life The listof names to dis- 
tinguish these short shelf life 


Assembly 
size 


30 legislature parties, from Goa 
30 Rajiv Congress to distin- 
guish ıt from the Congress 
30 ~— but tohold ontothe legacy of 
Rajiv Gandhi who had been 
30 assassinated, to Goa Peo- 
ple’s Congress (Venkatesh 
30 Desai) to more brazenly 
39  UGDP (Mickky) a single 
member party, captures the 
40 —_ absurdity of this phase of 
do party politics 
(b) The high office of 
40 the speaker now gets com- 
40 promised, with speakers 
40 taking partisan stands and 
giving decisions, under the 
40 — Amendment, that favour 
^0 the government ın power to 
40 
whom they owe their posi- 
40 — tion Goashows the inherent 
P infirmity of the Anti-Defec- 
tion Act since 1tappears inca- 
n pable ofconstraining the ‘evil 


of political defections’ ^ The 
changes in chief minister and 
government ın the seventh, 
eighth and ninth assemblies, 
as shown in Table I, illus- 
trates this infirmity 


jt 


A 


A 


The second milestone 1s the 
change in the political status of Goa 
froma Union Territory toa State of the 
Indian Union, in 1987 State politics 
now gets insulated from interference 
(not high command politics which 
continues to have a decisive say) by 
the ministries of the Union given 
India’s federal structure The resources 
of the state are now more easily avail- 
able for patronage and do not need 
clearance from central ministries 
This changes the political economy of 
representative behaviour Further, 
since there are now 40 MLAs who 
have to be accommodated by this cal- 
culus of power, new skills of negotia- 
tion and manipulation are called into 
play From January 1990 till Decem- 
ber 1994, the state witnesses seven 
governments, with some chief minis- 
ters lasting fortwo days, 19 days, eight 
months and soon 


Fon Table II we can see that ın one 
assembly, from 1990-2002, 14-20 
representatıves defect, some more 
than once In the 9th assembly there 
are44 defectors more than the strength 
of the house, whıch only means that 
some members dıd so multıple tımes 
Thıs ımplıes that statehood too does 
not pose as a constraint to behaviour 
and that the phase inaugurated by the 
entry of national political parties 
makes the stakes for control of the 
state higher and the payoffs for defec- 
tion more attractive This 1s also the 
period, particularly during its last few 
years, when the other regional party, 
the MGP, also declines 

This marks the third milestone 
when politics in Goanow becomes the 
playing field of the two national par- 


3 Statement of objects and reasons of the 10th 
Schedule of the Constitution 

4 Lolita D’ Souza, Defections and the Politi- 
cal Process in Goa (1963-1977), M Phil dis- 
sertation of Madurai Kamaray University May 
2000 


ties, the Congress and the BJP The 
BJP 1s able to manipulate the various 
factions in the Congress, which is rid- 
den by factionalism and which the 
party high command 1s unable to 
discipline, and have its first shot at 
government, which ıt does 1n 2000 
In fact this first period of BJP rule, 
where the BJP did a Congress on the 
Congress by playing one faction 
against the other and thereby forming 
the government with the help of dis- 
sident factions and allowing them to 
enjoy the spoils of office, makes one 
feel that all one got was Congress 
(BJP) rule, to maintain the absurdity 
of this phase of party names and party 
politics 

BJP rule was not the rule of the 
party with a difference, there was no 
difference The behaviour of the rep- 


resentatives remained the same, ın fact 
was encouraged by the BJP, as new 
Laxman Rekhas were crossed 1n the 
pursuit of interest, both personal and 
public Land conversion was at the 
heart of such pursuit with all of Goa 
being the market for land A Corpora- 
tion of Panay: Bill was passed without 
debate and overnight Panaji became 
a corporation from a municipality 
And so on, a series of decisions too 
numerous to catalogue 

This phase of compulsive defec- 
tions comes to anend with the passage 
of the 91st Amendment ın 2003 This 
IS a recognition that the institutional 
constraints that were supposed to 
come into being with the passage of 
the52nd Amendment were ineffective 
and that additional constraints were 
necessary The statement of reasons 


TABLE II 
Defections and Changes in Government 
Assembly? Number of tunes Total Number of Number of 
defections numberof legislatorswho government 
occurred defectors* ^ defected** due toistability 
caused by 
defections 
First 
Dec1963 —Dec 1966 1 3 3 0 
Second 
Apr 1967 Mar 1972 3 15 12 0 
Third 
Mar 1972—Jun 1977 I 2 2 0 
Fourth 
Jun 1977 — Apr 1979 4 8 7 0 
Fifth 
Jan 1980—Jan 1985 2 33* 25* 0 
Sixth 
Jan 1985—Jan 1990 0 0 0 0 
Seventh 
Jan 1990—Dec 1994 5 25 14 6 
Eighth 
Dec 1994—Feb 1999 8 25 16 2 
Ninth 
Jun 1999 — Feb 2002 14 44 20 2 
Tenth 
Feb 2002 — present 3 3 3 0 
5 Notes 


* This 1s an aggregate of the number of defectors including those who have defected multiple 


times 


** Some of these legislators have defected multiple times 


+This number includes the 19 Cong (U) MLAs, 5 MGPMLAs and 1 Janata Secular MLA who 
defected to the Cong (I) Sources: www goanews com, Goa Today, www goainformation org 
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of this 91st Amendment reads thus 
‘Demands have been made from time 
to time in certain quarters for strength- 
ening the Anti-Defection Law as 
contained in the Tenth Schedule of the 
Constitution of India, on the grounds 
that these provisions have not been 
able to achieve the desired goal of 
checking defections The Tenth Sche- 
dule has also been criticized on the 
ground that it allows bulk defections 
while declaring individual defections 
as illegal ' Goa seems to have been 
uppermost in their minds 


T. give representative democracy in 
Goaa more decent turn, based on a be- 
lief that Goa deserves better than what 
it gotin the third phase of its party poli- 
tics, the 91 st Amendment omits clause 
three of the 10th Schedule seen as the 
source of the infirmity What we see 
here 1s a classic struggle between 
institutions, which seek to discipline 
political behaviour and bring tt in line 
with the values that the institution 
seeks to promote, and representative 
behaviour, which sees these institu- 
tions as unfairly constraining their 
pursuit of both personal and public 
interests Representatives hence seek 
to go beyond the limits imposed by 
these institutions The 91st Amend- 
ment 1s a tough Act to beat since 1t 
does not recognize splits A member 
is thus compelled to walk the hazard- 
ous route of resigning and re-contest- 
Ing, 1 € , facing the uncertainty of an 
election and of being punished by the 
electorsforbeing ineffective Getting 
past the 91st Amendment is thus very 
difficult 

One would expect that this 
would finally result in the trrumph of 
the institution over the process, 1e , 
confirming theclassical theory which 
sees institutions as not just defining 
the rules of the game but also deter- 
mining what values are established ın 
society Representative democracy 


requires elected representatives to be 
loyal to their parties and seek to pro- 
mote their 1nterests through party 
competition within the party system 
These are the rules of the game as 
defined by the 91st Amendment It 
sets the stage for the fourth phase of 
party politics ın Goa 


E... this tough new obstacle, the 
91st Amendment, does not deter the 
game ofcrossing over that has become 
a mark of the Goan MLA In the bat- 
tle for the control of the house 1n the 
10th assembly when the BJP got 17 
MLAs, Congress 16, UGDP 3, MGP 
2, NCP 1, Independent 1, the BJP 
formed the government with the 
support of the UGDP, MGB, and the 
independent The MGP and UGDP 
split before the passage of the 91st 
Amendment which was passed ın 
July 2003, and one faction of 2 MLAs 
of the UGDP continued to support 
the BJP and 1 MLA of the MGP joined 
the BJP But more ıs to come New 
strategies of securing the government 
and destabilizing the opposttion are 
planned and attempted The test case 
of this attempt of testing the efficacy 
of the 91st Amendment is tried in the 
Poinguinimconstituency 

The bye-election in Poinguinim 
highlights the fact that institutions and 
processes exist in a dialectical rela- 
tionship The Congress MLA resigns 
from the assembly Although it 1s 
alleged that he 1s bought over by the 
UGDP member who 1s the Minister 
for Town and Country Planning and 
whois 1n the money lending business, 
his official reasons forresigning make 
curious reading He states that, ‘Oflate 
I have found that there have been 
several attempts by the leaders of the 
Congress party to create instability 
in the political set-up of this state by 
dethroning the government by engag- 
ing in the process of horse-trading,' 
this said after long association with the 


Congress, first as an independent and 
thenasa member 

Then it gets curiouser and 
curiouser He accuses the Congress, 
the party he ıs leaving, of ‘concentrat- 
ing only on making allegations as 
regards the International Film Festi- 
val of India totally forgetting the 
developmentin their constituencies or 
of the state or to play a constructive 
role in being an effective opposition’ © 
(emphasis mine) All very noble His 
charge of horse-trading reads like JPs 
critique of parliamentary democracy 
He 1s even willing to go to the extent 
of resigning to uphold these values of 
good political behaviour But that 1s 
when it ends He then goes and joins 
the BJP ‘Does one say what one 
means or does one mean what one 
says,’ wondered Alice 


T. BJP which had fought himtooth 
and nail in the previous two elections 
develops amnesia, overlooks the 
claims of its own cadre, and not only 
admits him but gives him a ticket to 
contestthe bye-election caused by his 
resignation Thecampaign is high pro- 
file and both sides pull out all stops to 
win The Congress alleges the use of 
money and muscle power with the 
GPCC president stating that 'there 
was total use, abuse and misuse of 
government machinery and the police 
were directly involved in the elec- 
tions"? , whereas the BJP counters that 
the Congress had ‘unleashed terror in 
Poinguinim and therefore many BJP 
electors had been unable to exercise 
their franchise’ and that some ‘police 
officers may have acted in connivance 
with the Congress leaders’ ? 

The new BJP candidate, or as 
they say on visiting cards the ex-Con- 
gress candidate, won handsomely, 


6 NavlundTimes onthe Web Goa, 20/8/2004 
7 Ibid , 17/10/2004 
8 Ibid , 16/10 2004 


polling 6963 to 4468 for the candi- 
date of the entre opposition He even 
increased his share of votes from 
49 42% 1n 2002 to 60 90% 1n 2004 
Clearly, even the 91st Amendment 1s 
no deteirient to defections, it only 
makes it so much harder Goats indeed 
a challenge to democratic theory 
Does thts episode signify an erosion 
of representative democracy, making 
it look more lıke an oligarchy, or does 
it signity a strengthening of repre- 
sentative democracy since the MLA 
had resigned and recontested? 


Bu: that representative 
behaviour is similar across India, that 
Goan repiesentatives are no better or 
worse than representatives elsewhere, 
(difficult to believe but true), then this 
outcome demands explanation Three 
concurtent explanations can be for- 
warded The fist 1s that representa- 
tives are unconstrained by the moral 
sptutot the two constitutional amend- 
ments that expects certain standards 
of representative behaviour as des- 
cribed in the goal of curbing the ‘evil 
of defections’ 

Representatives instead seem to 
embody the ‘anything goes until ıt 1s 
proscribed’ rule of behaviour and 
hence, in the third and fourth phases 
of party politics, most MLAs irrespec- 
tive of their party affiliations demon- 
strated behaviour that presses at the 
limits of what ts permitted The rep- 
resentatives appear increasingly more 
autonomous in their pursuit of power 
The need for the constitutional order 
to define what 1s permitted and what 
15 proscribed is hence very 1mportant 
This unfortunately, in newer demo- 
ciacies, has to be done by law since we 
do not yethave abody of conventions 
or social norms that set these limits 
Regulation of political behaviour has 
perforce to be legal not moral It also 
shows the continuing tussle between 
institutions and processes 


T. second explanation, for the 
result of the Poinguinim election and 
of most closely contested elections 
in Goa, 1s the aspect of winability of 
thecandidate Winability has come to 
define the whole electoral process 
1n Goa and the methods of ensuring 
such winability can range from threat 
and intimidation to 1nducement and 
allurement (I wonder if the anti-con- 
version law applies to such cases of 
changing beliefs and loyalties It 
should since the moral arguments in 
both cases are identical ) Decons- 
tructing these aspects of winability 
would reveal a great pragmatism 
towards politics, where yesterday's 
sworn enemy becomes today's clos- 
est friend, where promises made and 
ideological agendas annunciated, 
must yield to the demands of real- 
politik This 1s true for both the Cong- 
ress and the BJP in Goa 

Winability has an even more 
cynical aspect to it It indicates a 
capacity to manage an election not 
just through good practice but also 
through force and fear The resources 
available to the candidates are sig- 
nificant Goa 1s a good example of 
such management since constituen- 
cies are small and candidates can 
tell which group voted for them and 
which did not Small constituencies 
reduce the aspect of uncertainty of 
outcome 1f money and muscle can be 
brought to bear on them Small is 
not always beautiful Goa 1s moving 
in this direction of reduced uncer- 
tainty Poinguinim, as per the reports, 
seems to illustrate these aspects of 
winability The candidate does not 
even reside in the constituency and 
is not on its electoral rolls Despite 
this he has represented the constitu- 
ency for three terms Nevertheless, 
he alleges that he has been unable to 
develop his constituency since he 
was in the opposition This ıs really a 
conundrum 


The third explanation relates to 
thecapacity of political institutions to 
discipline political behaviour They 
seem to succeed but only fora time as 
politicians find new ways of bypass- 
ingtherules Analyzing this aspect of 
politics 1n Goa, the many ways in 
which it ıs possible to defect in which 
Goahas excelled, 1atses three very big 
questions for our thinking about rep- 
resentative democracy First, what ts 
the correlation, 1f any, between high 
Human Development Indices (HDI) 
and good governance? Goa seems to 
indicate that the relationship 1s weak, 
that we need to look at the problem in 
terms of both necessary and sufficient 
conditions HDI appears to be only a 
necessary condition since this same 
period of the second and third phases 
of party politics, when Goa went 
through an intense period of political 
instability and defections, has simul- 
taneously produced high HDI in Goa 


S. are small constituencies 
better for producing fair outcomes? 
Again we need to think of how threat 
andintimidation are more effective in 
achieving desired outcomes in smaller 
constituencies than big ones that are 
marked by greater uncertainty since 
they are less amenable to management 
of outcomes We need to think about 
when 1s small ideal and when ts big 


` self-defeating We need to weigh the 


impersonality of the big city, which 
gives freedom, against the intimacy of 
the village, which imposes constraint 

And third, we need to consider 
whether this political behaviour of 
representatives 1s a travesty of repre- 
sentative democracy or its finest 
expression? Has Goa become more 
representative or less? The bye elec- 
tion in Poinguinim throws up this 
challenge of evaluation Looked at in 
this way, the politics of Goats indeed 
Indian democracy’s inconvenient 
fact 
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Impact of democracy 
and federalism on Goa 
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DEMOCRACY came to Goain 1961 
— much before it came to Portugal It 
was only under a new Constitution in 
1976 that Portugal became a Parlia- 
mentary Republic Democracy was 
essentially foreign to Portugal both 
1n terms of its history and culture 

According to K G Jayne, ‘Inthe open- 
ing years of the twelfth century, Portu- 
gal was an obscure county, tributary to 
the petty Iberian kingdom of Leon’ ! 
Jayne further states ‘In 1460, Portu- 
gal was one among several petty 
Iberian principalities by 1521 ıt had 
become an empire of world-wide 
fame, with dominions extending east- 
ward from Brazil to the Pacific Then 
followed a period of decline, caused 
partly by certain defects of national 
character, but more by the pressure of 
inevitable misfortune which ended in 
the loss not only of greatness but even 
independence’ ? Portugal’s fortunes 
were made essentially by spice trade 
withIndia AsH V Livermore pointed 
out ‘A few years later Afonso de 
Albuquerque asserted that India 


1 KG Jayne, Vasco da Gama and His Suc- 
cessors 1460-1580, Methuen and Co , Lon- 
don, 1910,p 1 ' 


2 Ibid ,p vi 


had made (King Manuel J) the richest 
of the rulers’ 3 

Portugal was never at the fore- 
front of democratic movements in 
Europe And for along time, Portugal 
could not be democratic because it 
could not separate the state from reli- 
gion Reformation and the separation 
of the state from religion were late to 
come to Portugal It became a Repub- 
lic in 1910, but soon lapsed into a dic- 
tatorship 1n 1928, largely of Salazar 
Portugal became a parliamentary 
Republic only in 1976 and later jomed 
the European Unionin 1986 

Considerable literature on demo- 
cratic governance foctises on the elec- 
toral process and the institutions of 
democracy, especially an elected legis- 
lature, an accountable executive and 
independent judiciary The essence of 
democracy, however, lies in the Free- 
dom of the citizen Hence the empha- 
sis on Fundamental Rights in the 
Indian Constitution adopted on 26 
January 1950 And the Indian Consti- 
tution begins with “We the People of 
India’, clearly indicating the ultimate 


3 H V Livermore, A New History of Portugal, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1969,p 143 


sovereignty of the people — a found- 
ing statement which has not yet been 
imbibed by the institutions of govern- 
ance of the country, neither of Goa 

In substance, however, demo- 
ciacy needs not just institutions of 
governance but afar greater and deeper 
respect for ‘diversity’ of opinion, 
thought, culture and religion which in 
essence ıs ‘freedom’ This was foreign 
both to the European and, of course, 
to the Portuguese culture As Robert 
Pinkney points out, the Portuguese 
and Spanish colonizers ‘had articu- 
lated a clear racialist ideology with a 
strong belief in European and Chris- 
tian superiority’ * Europe took more 
than a thousand years to separate reli- 
gion from the state with the advent 
of Reformation, a process which the 
other great Judaic religion viz Islam 
has not yet been able to do The relh- 
gious ‘overhang’ of both Christianity 
and Islam in countries dominated by 
both religions with its tight regime 
governed by the ‘Holy Book’ make 
full freedom to the individual a cons- 
tant contest, even struggle 


i. that sense, ‘secularism’ as under- 
stood in India today is the paradigmatic 
productof European history and Judaic 
tradition in which Christianity (and 
Islam—the other great Judaic religion) 
never separated religion and its dictates 
from the state fora long period In fact, 
Islamis still struggling tocometo terms 
with the problem It is, ın essence, the 
story as to why relatively ‘Hinduism’ 
1n India did not conflict with demo- 
cratic values and Pakistan and Bang- 
ladesh, both Islamic states, have yet 
to make the critical transition And 
Nepal perhaps has made the mistake of 
declaring itself a ‘Hindu’ Kingdom 
There 1s no record to show that ‘Hin- 
duism’ or Buddhism were ever ‘state’ 


4 Robert Pinkney, Democracy in the Third 
World, Lynne Rienner Publishers, Boulder, 
Colorado, 2004, p 48 


religions in India even if the King was 
aHinduorBuddhist 

Portugal did not separate reli- 
gion from the state for bulk of its 
history and certainly could not under- 
stand the relevance of diversity and 
freedom It, at best, looked forassumi- 
lados — the assimilated as the ulti- 
mate approbation The Inquisition 
was part of the same desire for ensur- 
ing the security of the empire by hav- 
ing assimilados — as complete as 
possible 


T. civilizational atrocities by the 
Portuguese in Goa, which have left 
permanent bitterness 1n the majority 
Hindu community, were with respect 
to religious intolerance Christianity 
came to India, especially Kerala, 
much before 1t came to Portugal The 
Syrian Christian church was reputedly 
set up in the 1st century of the Chris- 
tian era It was a natural and smooth 
process of individual choice There 
was no ‘clash of civilizations’ Today, 
Kerala's Christian population of over 
six million is much larger than Goa's 
Catholic population of 3 6 lakh 

Witness the Portuguese record, 
especially the Inquisition Tribunal 
established ın 1560 in Goa ‘It was a 
tribunal to take cognizance of offences 
against Catholic religion and its main 
object was to maintain the purity of 
religion In Portugal, Inquisition had 
to deal with the possible Jewish, 
Mohammedan, Lutheran or magical 
rites influence on the Catholic reli- 
gion Asimular attitude prevailed in the 
Inquisition in Goa, which tried to pre- 
vent the influence of some customs, 
connected with the Hindu religion, 
from infiltrating into Catholic reli- 
gious practices of the neo-converts’ 
‘Barao gives a figure of around sixteen 
thousand cases, tried by Inquisition 
from 1561 to 1774’ > 


5 Carmo D'Souza, Legal System in Goa, 
Vol I, New Age Printers, Panaji, 1994, p 72 


Democracy and intolerance, 
whether of religious faith or of opi- 
nion, are contradictions in terms The 
Portuguese cultural and political 
legacy, 1n this sense, was fundamen- 
tally antitheticalto freedom and human 
rights—the foundations of democracy 
It was not Christianity but the Portu- 
guese which was the problem In that 
sense, while the history of Portuguese 
rule 1s an accepted fact, the Portu- 
guese contribution to the essentials of 
present-day Goa remains a big ques- 
tion mark Today, both Portugal and 
Goa have democratic political sys- 
tems in which religion 1s separated, at 
least in law, from the state and there- 
foresharealotincommon So do both 
the faiths of ‘Hindus’ and the Catho- 
lics of Goa The relationships of Por- 
tugal and India today are good, as they 
should be 


T. problem of ‘democratization’ 1s 
not limited to historical Portugal 
Even though the modern democratic 
movement began in England and 
subsequently spread to the United 
States of America, the two ‘oldest’ 
democracies still have a long way to 
go to become models There 1s often 
a feeling in both countries even at the 
beginning of the 21st century that 
there ıs one law for the whites and 
another for non-whites Despite long 
eulogies for its ‘democratic’ perform- 
ance, the fact is that in the 44 US presi- 
dential elections not once has a White 
Jew even been nominated by either of 
the two main political parties for the 
Presidency Nor has England ever 
come close to electing a non-Protes- 
tant Christian as the prime minister 
This apart from the fact that the head 
of state viz the queen of England is 
also the head of the Church of Eng- 
land! European and North American 
democracies have in many ways been 
‘Christian’ democracies and several 
political parties 1n Europe are 1denti- 
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fied as such, e g , Christian Demo- 
cratic parties 

Incontrast, despite Indian cons- 
titutional democracy being only 54 
years old, in 2004, India, a majority 
*Hindu' country, has a Muslim presi- 
dent in APJ Abdul Kalam, a Sikh 
prime minister in Manmohan Singh 
and an Italian born Roman Catholic, 
Sonia Gandhi, as the leader of the 
United Progressive Alliance (UPA) 
ruling coalition. It was an interesting 
experience for me when I mentioned 
thisfacttoasenior Pakistani politician 
recently He said India has always 
had this ‘tradition’ How many for- 
eigners share this view? Or for that 
matterhow many Indians havethought 
of it? In any case the record of India, a 
relatively new entrant to democracy 
with all its history of ‘communal’ or 
religious conflicts, stands distinctly 
apart from the two ‘old’ democracies 
And India had a woman prime minis- 
ter much before England did and 
the US has yet to elect a woman pre- 
sident despite its long democratic 
history 


A, against the British and Ame- 
rican historical record, the Indian 
cultural and political tradition was 
essentially based on ‘diversity’ and 
‘tolerance’ Even ın so-called ‘Hindu’ 
religion, there was no ‘one path’ Since 
the Indian religious practices could 
not be classified in formal religious 
definitions, any one not belonging to 
‘organized religions’ in India was 
classified as ‘Hindu’ — a term which 
finds no reference in any classical 
Indian texts such as the Vedas or the 
Bhagvat Gita As Robert Pinkney 
states, ‘Hindu India with its traditions 
of dispersed power and compromises 
between elites was able to sustain a 
pluralist system after independence 
whereas the more authoritarian cul- 
ture of Pakistan was less conducive 
todemocracy’ ê 


The thread that holds the great 
Indian civilization 1s 1ts tremendous 
respect for ‘diversity’ of every kind, 
including of religion Goa was part of 
the great Indian civilizational cosmos 
450 years of Portuguese rule in some 
talukas or less than 200 years in others 
wasessentially antithetical to Goan and 
the wider Indian civilization of reli- 
gious and other tolerance and hence 
best forgotten What holds Goa and the 
Goan society together, despite differ- 
ingreligions isthe identity of ‘one peo- 
ple’ The ‘two nation’ theory never 
afflicted Goa—and thank God for that! 
Goa's success truly lies in this single 
factor of identity as ‘one people’ which 
1s a good example for the rest of the 
country to emulate rather than the 
Common Civil Code which also 1s 
worth emulating but not critical 


mm democracy itself 1s under- 
going considerable transformation 
Fundamentally, India 1s witnessing 
simultaneous process of change in 
political, economic and social spheres 
Transfer of political power to the 
masses, especially since the 1967 elec- 
tions 1s a process which no political 
party has been able to understand or 
cometo grips with Asaresult, the big- 
ger parties often lose their vote share 
In Goa, the 'transfer of power' took 
place by early 1980s but the local units 
of national and regional parties have 
yettocome to grips with the change 
Ineconomic matters, Nehruvian 
‘socialistic pattern’ like the Cheshire 
cat has gone — but its grin remains 
Nehru, as prime minister, himself 
chastened by the reports coming in 
about the way state capitalism was 
working in 1958 wrote to the chief 
ministersthus ‘Democracy and socia- 
lism are means to an end, not the end 
itself” Ifthe individual is ignored and 
sacrificed for what 1s considered the 


6 RobertPinkney, op cit ,p 48 


good of the society, 1s that the right 
objective to have?’? 

Therise of Bahujan Samay Party 
et al reflect the changes in the social 
and political power structure of India 
That Uttar Pradesh, the largest of the 
Indian states could have a ‘Dalit’ 
woman as chief minister speaks vol- 
umes of the change India as well as 
Goa are 1n the process of profound 
social change, something most for- 
eigners and some of our own people 
do not understand or comprehend 
It 1s both essential and inevitable to 
build India into ‘one people’ as the 
Constituent Assembly hoped for 

Interestingly, the much used 
pejorative reference to the divisive 
‘caste system’ of India 1s essentially 
of Spanish-Portuguese coinage 
According to the Oxford Dictionary, 
the entomology of the word ‘Caste’ 1s 
‘a physically distinct kind of indi- 
vidual with a particular function’ 
Origin Spanish and Portuguese ‘casta’ 
— lineage, breed The actual origin 1s 
in Latin ‘Castus’ or ‘Chaste’ Nota 
very derogatory origin! Actually, in 
India, the words used in the ancient 
texts to describe the Indian social 
structure are Varna- literally ‘colour’ 
but more ‘profession’ and ‘Jatt’ or ‘the 
properties peculiar to a class that dıs- 
tinguish it from others’ ? Though the 
word ‘caste’ 1s even used ın the Indian 
Constitution especially with reference 
to the Scheduled Castes, it does not 
mean that the word 1s Indian nor 1s its 
present day connotation 


G. missed the general elections 
of 1952, 1957 and 1962 The firstelec- 
tion to the state assembly took place 
in 1963 when Goa was a Union Terri- 
tory and since then has had a total of 


7 Jawaharlal Nehru, Letters to Chief Mints- 
ters, Vol 5, Oxtord University Press, New 
Delhi, 1989, p 185 


8 VS Apte, Sanskrit English Dictionary, 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1970, p 219 
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|O assembly elections including those 
after being made a full-fledged 25th 
state of the Union in 1987 

Political participation was 
always high in the elections and con- 
tinues to be so even now Dramatic 
socio-economic change can be attri- 
buted to the democratization of the 
Goan polity Goa was perhapsthe only 
state which dramatically changed the 
plan allocations Unlike the Union 
government's formula for plan alloca- 
tions, the first chief minister of Goa, 
Dayanand Bandodkar, raised the allo- 
cations to social sectors from 18% of 
the outlay to 4795 after 1963 This 
changed Goa forever To date no other 
state has followed Goa's example 


T... principle features of Goa's 
success are (7) Democracy (u) Demo- 
graphy and (u1) Development Al- 
though it took Goa a while to adjust 
to democratic processes given the 
long history of authoritarian Portu- 
guese rule, by the 1970s Goa had made 
a good transition The political insta- 
bility in the 1990s was largely because 
of the incapacity of the ruling Con- 
gress Party to understand the changing 
‘politics’ on the ground Goa 1s now 
moving towards basically atwo party 
polity, ı e the Congress and the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) Given the 
Goan ethos, the BJP has put a moder- 
ate face on its political agenda 

Goa’s political demography has 
changed since 1961 According to the 
Census data, the Hindu population 
has gone up from about 61% 1n 1961 
to about 67% in 2001 The Catholic 
population has dropped from about 
37% to about 27% However, the 
Muslim population has increased 
from0 5% to about 7% largely due to 
1n-migration Interestingly, Goa hada 
total of 10 chief ministers since 1963 
of which five were Hindus and five 
were Roman Catholic Christians des- 
pite Goa’s political demography 


Goa's most impressive perform- 
ance has been in the demographic 
transition From a birth rate of about 
34 per thousand in 1961, itisnow 14 5 
per thousand - the lowest 1n the coun- 
try Behind this also 1s the dramatic 
decline in Infant Mortality Rate (IMR) 
from about 70 in 1961 to as low as 11 
per thousand 1n 2004 — again the low- 
est 1n the country The Techno-Eco- 
nomic Survey of Goa, Daman and Diu 
prepared by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research ın 1964 
stated ‘The general health standards 
1n Goa, Daman and Diu are poor In 
fact, the available information shows 
the territory’s position to be slightly 
worse than the average standards of 
thecountry’ ?Arapid decline in IMR, 
Maternal Mortality Rate (MMR) plus 
access to family planning services 
brought down the Total Fertility Rate 
(TFR) below replacement levelinGoa 
by the late 1980s Goa thus was the 
first state to move towards population 
stabilization, the vital demographic 
transition which UP 1s expected to 
make only in 2100! 


E. ous development was 
equally dramatic especially 1n terms 
of poverty reduction and per capita 
income Forinstance,evenin 1973-74 
Goa's poverty ratio was estimated at 
about 45% as against about 53% ın 
Maharashtra or 59% in Kerala By 
1999-2000, Goa's poverty level had 
dropped to a little over 4% with rural 
poverty as low as 1 35% In contrast, 
1n Maharashtra, it was over 2596 and 
in Kerala about 13% Rural poverty 
level in Kerala was estimated in 1999- 
2000 at over 20% and 1n Maharashtra 
about 24% as against | 35% 1n Goa 9 


9 National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, Techno-Economic Survey of Goa, 
Daman and Diu, New Delhi, 1964, p 17 


10 Government of Goa, Economic Survey 


2003-04, Directorate of Planning, Statistics 
and Evaluation, Panay1, 2004, p 152 


When a comparison 1s made with 
Bihar, the poverty level was over 
47% with rural poverty over 48% 
Sustained growth rates, especially in 
the secondary and tertiary sectors, had 
practically wiped out rural poverty in 
Goa—a lesson of economic demogra- 
phy whichthecountry has yet to under- 
stand And most impressively, the per 
capita income 1n Goa, estimated at 
around Rs 70,000 in 2004, 1s way 
ahead of Maharashtra or Kerala not 
to speak of the *poverty' belt of UP, 
Bihar, MP, andOrissa 

Why did Goa succeed in reduc- 
ing its dependence on agriculture and 
moved fast on secondary and tertiary 
sectors? Perhaps, Goa was lucky to be 
spared the Nehruvian ‘socialistic pat- 
tern’ and the stifling fetters of the pub- 
lic sector on the national economy 
Goa did not have much of a public 
sector and its large public spending 
on social sector was wisely routed 
through the private sector Education 
was a prime example The bulk of 
Goan children goto government aided 
primary and secondary schools rather 
than government schools where the 
quality of education 1s extremely poor 

In other words, lack of ideolo- 
gical preoccupations in economic 
matters in Goa's political class made 
public policies more pragmatic and 
prepared Goa for the transition to the 
market economy Also, it made Goa 
relatively more efficient because there 
was less ‘rent’ available for the politi- 
cal class compared to most other 
states Economic pragmatism was, 1n 
away, a gift of democracy coming late 
to Goa! 


b democracy is not complete 
without its ‘federal’ structure Goa is 
an excellent example Goa, even asa 
Union Territory between 1961 and 
1987, could drastically change the 
structure of plan investments to make 
a great success of development It 1s 
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a tribute to Indian federalism even if 
many other states have not taken full 
advantage of the system 

Part V of the Constitution defines 
the powers of the Union and Part VI 
ot the states and the Seventh Sche- 
dule lays down the Union, the state 
and the Concurrent List 


A Ithough Goa became a state only 
in 1987, unlike many of the other 
smaller states like Nagaland and 
Mizoram, it does not have the restric- 
tive provisions of Article 371 of the 
Constitution regarding ownership of 
land and other special provisions 
Even though this had earlier caused 
some concern about the possible loss 
of identity of Goa, it can, in hindsight, 
well be argued that Goa was the actual 
beneficiary of both the federal struc- 
ture and of not being covered by res- 
trictions, especially of ownership of 
property under Article 371 Goa inte- 
grated fast both with the national 
economy and the global economy In 
that sense, Goa ‘globalized’ before 
any state of the Union did 

The Indian federal system has 
made it possible for Goa to adapt and 
adjust some of the national policies 
to suit its own needs Goa has been 
unwillingto have polluting industries 
after an unpleasant encounter with 
Zuari Agro-chemical project On the 
other hand, Goa has almost gone on 
arampage with the hotel and tourism 
industry Even if the Government of 
Goa and the Goa Assembly can be 
accused of not thinking through its 
long-term development strategy, Goa 
cannot blame the Union government 
in the essentials of financial and eco- 
nomic freedom In fact, Delhican very 
clearly say to Goa blame yourself and 
takecredit as well! 

The federal structure offers Goa 
in the 21st century enornious oppor- 
tunities in the new hi-tech areas Goa 
has so much to offer to attract global 


investments But that 1s where the 
Goan leadership 1s way below par 
No political party or institution 1s will- 
ing tothink interms of ‘discontinuity’ 

Past systems, antiquated procedures 
and rules still dominate the Goan poli- 
tical and bureaucratic minds Basi- 
cally, Goa 1s also affected by the ‘no 
change’ syndrome This willnot work 
And as elsewhere, Goans will go 
where they want to and do what they 
want to within the framework of the 
law Federalism and globalization 
will offer Goans new vistas and new 
opportunities as never before 


i. conclusion, ıt may be said that 
democracy and federalism had a pro- 
found impact on Goa after 1961 In 
one historic step, Goa made a leap into 
the globe and 1n effect ‘globalized’ 
itself much before the WTO regime 
Lack of freedom had bottled up Goa 
during Portuguese rule Those who 
felttoo suffocated migrated, mostly to 
theerstwhile Bombay state Freedom 
and democracy after 1961 led to a 
rapid emancipation ofthe Goan mind 
and the person Clearly the Hindu 
majority benefited the most They felt 
truly ‘free’ In Goa, asin the rest of the 
country, while the institutions of demo- 
cracy —the legislatures, the executive, 
or the judiciary — have not done well, 
democracy has been a great success 
story This success of democracy tells 
you how even Winston Churchill, the 
British Prime Minister and a great 
Second World war British leader, was 
shortsighted, almost small, 1n his 
understanding of the strength of Indian 
civilization and the Indian people 
Less said about the Portuguese the 
better 

Goa’s ‘opening up’ to the world 
after 196] has made possible forGoans 
to go abroad, especially to the United 
States, for higher and advanced tech- 
nological education The new Goa is 
profoundly influenced not by the 


Kadambas, or the Portuguese 1n their 
day-to-day life but by the United 
States of America with which it had 
no ‘colonial’ or any other significant 
relationship English, or morecorrectly 
American English, dominates Goan 
schools as in many other parts of the 
country The registration of children 
eveninthe primary schools 15 increas- 
ingly in English, not ın the mother 
tongue or Marathi as was the case in 
my generation of at least the Hindus 

The limitations of the political 
and bureaucratic institutions in Goa 
which hold back every facet of life 
including education and health, does 
not stop the Goans They just bypass 
the government and go wherever they 
wish and do what they want to This 
applies to education, health or emp- 
loyment 

Democracy has this sublime gift 
of ‘freedom’ and the Goans have taken 
every advantage of it Goans feel free! 
And that 1s the bottom line of Goa’s 
success 


D... also empowered the 
traditionally ‘deprived’ sections of 
Goa For historical reasons, Goa did 
not have much of a Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe population It 
was less than 2% Goa's backward 
castes — the OBCs — in effect lead the 
first Bahujan Samay Party in the form 
of the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 
Party (MGP) which in essence ruled 
Goa from 1963 to 1980 Interestingly, 
its great success 1n making the ‘back- 
ward castes’ into ‘forward castes’ led 
to the political eclipse of the MGP In 
that sense Goa 1s also a model for the 
rest of India especially Bihar, UP, 
Jharkhand among others —the areas of 
social, economic and political ‘dark- 
ness’ of the nation 

Three cheers for democracy in 
Goa One for political freedom, second 
for economic growth, and third for 
social change, indeed transformation 


Federalism unquestionably 
helped Without the freedom to choose 
its ‘path’ of social and economic deve- 
lopment made entirely possible by the 
State list, Goa could not have moved 
as much or as fast as it has Unitary 
solutions, even by a leader of the sta- 
ture of Jawaharlal Nehru, would not 
have made the differential strategies 
of socio-economic change possible 

Goa’s institutions of governance 
under the federal system whether the 
legislature, the executive, or the judi- 
clary may not have worked very well 
Under the 73rd and 74th Amendments 
of the Constitution under Part IX, giv- 
ing Goa multi-level democratically 
elected institutions of governance 
have yet to make an impact Yet, the 
deepening of the ‘federal’ system of 
governance offers Goa new possibi- 
lities of addressing the coming chal- 
lenges of globalization That Goa’s 
political leadership is not aware of 
these possibilities 1s another matter 

Goa, like the rest of the country, 
has indeed not done its homework on 
the challenges of the ‘new globalized 
world’ — in essence Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam (the Universe 1s one 
family) The Goan political and admı- 
nistrative leadership 1s both unedu- 
cated and ill-equipped Goa’s political 
class, like perhaps even in some Euro- 
pean countries like Portugal, has no 
clue about the criticality of the ‘know- 
ledge’ sector for the future of Goa’s 
polity, economy and society Hope- 
fully, the Goans will not stop moving 
into the 21st century as they moved 
fast forward after the arrival of demo- 
cracy m 1961 

Even so, India's democracy and 
federal system have prepared Goa 
much better than almost any other 
state of the country It 1s not history, 
ancient or the Portuguese, which has 
made Goaand its people whatthey are 
today Itisthe people of Goa and their 
civilizational values which have made 
Goa whatitis today 
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MAN isasocial animal This famous 
phrase 1s applicable to all stages of 
humankind from birth to its present 
maturity Time has also shown that 
it will be equally applicable to the 
future Journey of human civilization 
Whether it 15 an outcome of human 
genetics, an inborn quality of human 
being, or a need of the human phy- 
sique remains a debatable issue It 
may be a genetic urge that makes the 
human being a social animal It could 
also be man’s physical nature which 
makes himassociate with other human 
beings in activities which are not pos- 
sible single handed 

Whatever the psychology and 
physiology behind the coexistence 
of human beings, a philosophy of 
co-living has paid rich dividends in the 
development of human race through 
the ages Man has always lived ina 
group, thought in and acted in groups, 
resulting in the progress of the group 
which ultimately leadsto the progress 
ofthe individuals 

Ancient Indian literature gives 
an account of people's organizations 
and their collective achievements 
Vedic, Epic, Pali and other ancient 
literature reveals that ancient people 
led a corporate life through guilds of 
local bodies emerging as fully deve- 
loped self-governed institutions from 
the soil ofthe land (sur generis) Gra- 
mika, gopa, sabha, samiti or panchayat, 


Rural self-government Goan style 
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to which repeated references occur in 
ancient literature, indicate an exist- 
ence of acollective life ın the villages, 
more or less independent of central 
influence Political history, whether tn 
the East or West, indicates that when- 
ever centralization became an order of 
the day —1n the name of security, effi- 
ciency or for other political reasons — 
local government institutions were 
invariably reduced to the position of 
governed rather than self-governing 
units Scholars hold that centralized 
rule, like that of the Moghuls and Bri- 
tish, was mainly responsible for the 
gradual decay of Indian local self- 
government units 

Interestingly, although the vil- 
lage communities disappeared from 
the rest of the country, for one reason 
or another they continue into the 
present in the tiny state of Goa, earliei 
under the title ‘gaunkar’ which the 
Portuguese renamed ‘comunidades’ 
(communities) Theu continuing exis- 
tence could be attributed to the nature 
of their structure and governance In 
"'gaunkarr' land 1s owned collectively 
and the profit 1s shared indrvidually 
among gaunkars (members) An ele- 
ment of inalienability of the right to 
membership was the main force for 
theircontinuousexistence Some credit 
also goes to the rulers, mainly Muslim 
and Portuguese, who allowed then 
functioning, though with restrictions 
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The term gaunkari 1s a combi- 
nation of two words, namely gaun 
(village) and kar: (associations) 
‘Gaunkar’ means the members of 
gaunkart who owned the land of vil- 
lages collectively, managed its affairs 
collectively and obviously shared the 
profits There 1s no unanimity of opin- 
10n about the origins of gaunkari The 
report ofthe Goa Land Reforms Com- 
mission (1964) observes that some 
centuries ago, long before Goa came 
successively underthe domination of 
Hindu, Muslim and Portuguese rule, 
alarge number of families from across 
the western ghats abandoned their 
original homesteads on account of 
war, epidemic or famine and settled ın 
Goa They formed themselves into 
cooperative associations, governed by 
heads of families who were known as 
gaunkars These gaunkars reclaimed 
and brought undercultivation marshy 
andother village waste lands with the 
assistance of dependants and servants 


S... scholars relate gaunkari to 
the distant regions of Bengal, Uttar 
Pradeshandsoon According tothem 
the people who migrated from these 
regions and settled in Goa brought 
with them the institution of gaunkari 
This hypothesis 1s based on two 
assumptions One is connected to the 
legend of Parshurama, the sixth incar- 
nation of Lord Vishnu It 1s said that 
Parshurama created Goa by reclaim- 
ing it from the sea with his arrow, and 
settled Brahmin families from outside 
on this land These original families 
formed associations and undertook 
collective farming activities 

The second assumption ıs based 
on similarities found in the Goan 
gaunkari and communities 1n regions 
outside Goa Both assumptions do 
not do justice to the contribution of 
the original settlers of this territory, the 
Kunab1 and Gauda communities, who 
were the architects of gaunkari Itisa 


known historical fact as described by 
Sir Henry Maine that in many parts 
of India there existed collective land 
owning, self-governing village com- 
munities simultaneously There is no 
logical reasontoexclude Goa from this 
historical rule As in other parts of the 
country, the original settlers of Goa too 
must have constituted village associa- 
tions out of genetic thirst and physio- 
logical necessity, as mentioned earlier 


Que alias comunidade, 1s 
generally a heterogenous entity, 
though there are some cases of homo- 
genous gaunkaris In some gaunkaris 
there are gaunkars belonging to both 
Hindus and Christians Some have 
only Hindus or only Christians as 
members Some have a mix of castes 
among Hindus and Christians while 
others have only members from one 
caste There 1s no sound explanation 
as to why there are no members from 
the Muslim community 1n gaunkari 
even though the territory of Goa was 
onceruled by Muslimrulers and Mus- 
lims settled in certain villages in Goa 
However, different sources provide 
explanations with some valid points 
It 1s a historical fact that all 
gaunkaris were not launched at one 
time and all sects of members of 
gaunkari did not settle simultane- 
ously in Goa Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Marathas and others settled in Goa at 
different times Likewise Muslims 
who were also newcomers, could have 
like other immigrants associated with 
agaunkari in one orother capacity 
There was a provision of buying 
accées (shares) of the gaunkari cum 
comunidade, which were of an alien- 
able nature and open for purchase by 
non-members This practice still con- 
tinues, though Muslims show no inter- 
estinthis process Generally, Muslims 
involved themselves in trade and com- 
merce and professional activity with 
little or no interest in farming This 


could be one reason for their non- 
association with gaunkaris either in 
the capacity of gaunkar (member) or 
kulacharis (clerks) or kulacharans 
(village servants) Their meagre popu- 
lation, poverty, illiteracy are some 
other characteristics that may explain 
their non-inclusion in the gaunkar1 

The foundation of the gaunkari 
(comunidade) ts based on the collec- 
tive ownership of land by a group of 
villagers and not as individuals The 
lands were collectively cultivated and 
the produce distributed among villag- 
ers according to established custom 
and practice Out of the total produce, 
a certain portion was earmarked for 
village welfare The government’s 
share (taxes) in the produce was kept 
aside The balance was distributed 
among the members which was called 
Jana (individual profit) 


T. government's share and the Jana 
still continue The share of produce 
earmarked for the welfare of the vil- 
lage has been reduced, restricted to 
donations and offerings to local dei- 
ties and charitable organizations, as 
most village welfare activities are now 
undertaken by the village panchayats, 
constituted and regulated by the state 
government since 1962 The night 
of jana s by birth and not inheritance 
It ıs inalienable and hence non- 
transferable It 1s exclusively of the 
male descendants, through mascu- 
Ime lineage 

The structure and governance of 
the affairs of gaunkariis identical with 
thatofthe Hindu joint family, another 
ancient institution among Hindus 
ofthis territory The ancestral property 
of a Hindu joint family 1s carefully 
preserved in order to be enjoyed eter- 
nally from generation to generation 
through inalienability of the immov- 
able property by sale or gift Nomem- 
ber ofa Hindu joint family can alienate 
or mortgage the land as a surety 
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against debt The management of a 
Hindu joint family 1s done through the 
head ofthe family Similarly, the man- 
agement of gaunkari 1s through an 
administrative body called managing 
committee, elected from among the 
gaunkars, with the state government 
retaining the right to appoint an admı- 
nistrator to control and regulate the 
affairs of the gaunkari by the manag- 
ing committee 


T... are two divergent opinions 
with respectto the future of these age- 
old popular institutions One 1s that 
these institutions have become out- 
dated 1n the present context of our 
democratic set-up and should there- 
fore be either abolished or merged 
with local democratic unit ofthe gram 
panchayat, or be transformed into 
state-aided cooperative farming soci- 
eties The advocates of this view 
advance the following reasons 

a) Over time, the old institutions 
have lost their original characteris- 
tics and degenerated into mere socie- 
ties of rights holders (gaunkars) who 
accidentally happen to be members 
by birth The non-gaunkars who came 
subsequently and settled permanently 
in the villages of the gaunkari and 
shared in the process of village deve- 
lopment have no say in the gaunkari 
The discrimination becomes even 
more glaring when one takes into 
account the fact that the jana (profit 
share) ts paid to the descendants of 
gaunkar even when they no longer 
reside in the village, are not concerned 
with the working of the gaunkari, nor 
render any service to it or to the vil- 
lage At present over 50% gaunkars 
reside outside the jurisdiction of the 
gaunkar from which they take jana 
Moreover, the right of membership 
does not extended to the female mem- 
bers of the family 

b) The gaunkaris have ceased to be 
collective farming societies and noris 


cultivation any longer undertaken on 
acollective basis The managing com- 
mittee leases the land to individual 
tenants The latest trend is to lease the 
land for housing schemes and other 
construction, sidelining the original 
purpose of cultivation 

c) The village development activities, 
once the preserve of the gaunkaris, 
are now entrusted to the gram pancha- 
yat, rendering the gaunkaris non- 
functional 

d) The working of the comunidades 
1s rigorously controlled by the state 
government leaving little scope for 
them to actas self-governing units 


Those advocating the opposite opin- 
10n, advance equally compelling 
justifications for retaining these insti- 
tutions They argue that 
a) The property of the gaunkart ts 
the fruit of efforts undertaken by the 
ancestors of the present gaunkars Itis 
asort of private property as 1s the case 
with the Hindu Joint family An aboli- 
tion or transformation of gaunkaris 
will be a breach ofthe right to private 
property 
b) The gaunkaris can still perform the 
functions of village welfare on mod- 
ern lines to meet the needs of village 
life 
c) They foster a spirit of cooperation 
through affectionate link of common 
ownership of land and its governance 
collectively, irrespective of class, 
caste and creed differences among 
their members Communal harmony 
and tolerance, a special quality of 
Goan society, 1s the gift of acorporate 
lifestyle, nourished through the ages 
by the gaunkar This valuable heri- 
tage could be a Goan model for the 
country toemulate 

Both arguments have some 
merit The validity of these points pro- 
vide a basis to work towards a suitable 
decision with respect to the future 
status of gaunkaris Inspite of all odds, 


they survived to see the present day 
while their counterparts elsewhere 
failed This only indicates their dura- 
bility as they obviously serve some 
purpose and as such desei ve to be sup- 
ported as a heritage of Goan society 

Atthesametime, their inefficacy, dis- 
criminatory and unjust positions serve 
to discredit them, denying them the 
legitimacy tocontinue The functions 
that were once discharged by these ins- 
titutions are now performed by other 
agencies such as gram panchayats, 
NGOs and the state administration, as 
apart of national policy and may have 
made them redundant in this area 

With this background, a golden mean 
needs to be worked out 


T. gaunkaris possess vast hold- 
ings of cultivable land amounting to 
approximately 50,570 hectares and 
covering about 14% of the total sur- 
face areaofGoa They havealong tra- 
dition of being agrarian societies 
An ideal mean could be to transform 
them into agricultural cooperative 
societies, restricting their activities 
to cultivation and marketing To add 
ademocratic feature, a provision may 
be made to extend their member- 
ship, or at least to sell their shares, by 
choice, to the residents of the villages 
covered by the gaunkari, irrespective 
of religion, caste, creed and sex dif- 
ferences, on certain conditions and 
compensations This may not bea per- 
fect design for their future, but would 
be preferable to their dissolution or 
merger with other institutions, wiping 
outtheir identity totally 
TheBalwantrai Mehta Commit- 
tee, appointed by the central govern- 
ment, had proposed athree tiersystem 
of panchayati raj for the country 1n 
1957 Thecentral council of local self- 
government, while recommending 
the new scheme to the state govern- 
ments for implementation, permitted 
them to adopt the new system with 
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modifications, suitable to their local 
needs and environment (1959) Asa 
result, there emerged various patterns 
of panchayatt raj in various states 

Goa, Daman and Diu was libe- 
rated from Portuguese domain in 
December 1961, 14 years after Indian 
independence In keeping with the 
national pattern for the then union 
territory of Goa, Daman and Diu, the 
village panchayat regulation was 
promulgated in September 1962 It 
was later replaced by the Goa Pancha- 
yat Raj Act 1994, as Daman and Diu 
were separated from Goa in 1980 
when the status of statehood was 
conferred upon Goa The first elec- 
tions to the village panchayats under 
the 1962 regulation were held in 
October 1962 For the first 38 years 
Goa adopted a one tier system of 
panchayati raj, namely gram pancha- 
yat at the village level The second tier 
of zilla panchayat of two units (North 
Goa and South Goa zilla panchayat) 
was added 1n 2000, consequent to the 
passing of the 73rd constitutional 
amendment 


T. first election to the gram pan- 
chayats held under regulations 1962, 
had two features First, 1n the rest of 
India, panchayatiraj was an extension 
of democratic decentralization, 1 e , 
panchayati raj was established after 
sufficient experience had been gained 
in operating parliamentary insti- 
tutions at national and state levels 
In Goa, the process was reversed 
The panchayats were established and 
began to operate a little before (Octo- 
ber 1962) the state assembly and 
members of the Union Parliament 
were elected (December 1963) Sec- 
ond, the system of local self-govern- 
ment was not altogether new to Goan 
Society, since a similar institution 
called gaunkari (comunidade) and 
"camara municipals’ (municipal coun- 
cils) were present in Goa at the time 


of establishment of panchayats, 
though with certam limitations, as 
already discussed In addition, the 
maands, caste oriented village asso- 
ciations with the village temple, 
church, mosque at the centre, were 
also functioning simultaneously and 
were involved in religious, cultural 
andsocial activities 


T. inception of panchayati raj, 
after a lapse of four and half centuries 
of colonial rule, was in itselfa momen- 
tousevent It brought about consider- 
able political transformation in Goa, 
moving it from a traditional discrimi- 
native set-up to a modern structure 
based on democratic principles One 
of the significant consequences of this 
political transformation has been the 
replacement of the traditional high 
castes by the middle castes to a large 
extent The economically dominant 
and highly educated classes also have 
to make space for the economically 
non-dominant and less-educated 
classes ın rural leadership However, 
the new leadership has not been totally 
divorced from traditional leadership 
Itisan amalgam of new and traditional 
trends In the case of Goa, where the 
process of democratic decentraliza- 
tion was introduced only recently, 1t1s 
too early to expect uprooting of tradi- 
tionalelements However, achange in 
political power brought about by the 
introduction of panchayati raj, will 
no doubt encourage changes in other 
areas of rural life 

A problem with people's organı- 
zations 1n Goa and elsewhere 1s the 
excessive emphasis on physical and 
financial accomplishments in the 
operation of their programmes, and 
not enough on educating the people 
into new ways of doing things 
Another important target of these 
institutions, which is not realized, 1S 
to educate the mass 1n or 







gram sabhas, which were specially 
designed for political participation 
of the villagers are poorly attended 
The main reason is that the structure 
of panchayatı raj was introduced with- 
out educating the people in its philoso- 
phy, principles, potential and purpose, 
the very foundation of panchayat: 
ray As people are not enlightened, 
they define it according to their under- 
standing or expectations Thus, poli- 
ticians call them ‘vote banks’, for 
officials they are inevitable power- 
rivals, for panchayat committee mem- 
bers they are ladders to political 
ambition and people see them as 
extension of government agency A 
systematic awareness programme to 
remove wrong notions and to estab- 
lish correct values of panchayat ray 1s 
the need of the day 


G.. 1S 1n a good position to show- 
case itself as a model for the rest of the 
country — an ideal size, good eco- 
nomic development, a highly literate 
population and an enviable record of 
communal harmony It can serve as a 
laboratory for socio-economic and 
politicalexperiments Whatts lacking 
1s self-consciousness about tts poten- 
tial and the will power to use 1t 
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The Goan economy 


ALBAN COUTO 


Soscgado, blissful ease, as a popular 
description of Goan character, appears 
tocontradict the competitive perform- 
ance of the Goan economy It does, 
however, indicate that Goa’s eco- 
nomic strengths derive from sources 
outside narrow definitions There may 
have been a touch of politics when the 
weekly magazine, India Today, which 
put Goa first in economic perform- 
ance among all the states of India in 
2003, brought ıt down to fourth place 
(after Delhi, Mizoram, Kerala and 
Punjab) 1n 2004 Possibly because the 
BJP-led government at the Centre was 
replaced by the Congress-led coali- 
tion afterthe parliamentary elections, 
though it continued to control the state 
assembly and government in Goa 

Credit, however, must be given 
to the professional analysts for relying 
on criteria that gave greater regard to 
education, health, governance and 
infrastructure It is in this wider con- 
text that Goa with an area of 3702 sq 
kms, the smallest state after Delhi, 
has attained benchmarks of human 
development that have made its eco- 
nomy among the best performing in 
the country 

The broadercontext from which 
Goa derives its strengths was dis- 
cerned by Goan intellectuals even in 


times when it was not orthodox eco- 
nomic theory Francisco Luis Gomes 
(1829-1869) who represented Goa in 
the Portuguese Parliament and urged 
similar representation for India 1n the 
British Parliament, considered value 
as derived from humanism ‘The 
rightsofman comprehend a larger 
activity than that which relates to the 
production of wealth, they have their 
heads in morality and only let their feet 
appear ın political economy ' This 
view was at odds with the prevailing 
utilitarianism of Mill and Bentham 

Four decades later, another 
great Goan, Damodar Dharmanand 
Kosamb1 (1907-1966) perforce had to 
modify the Marxist framework in his 
classic description of the economy of 
Goa, the origins and operations of the 
community system, the comunidade, 
a feat of technology and social organı- 
zation, could not be explained in terms 
only of the material means of produc- 
tion but ina wider context of ethics and 
religion 

The rudiments were inherited 
from the original pre-Dravidian set- 
tlers who lived in the foothills of the 
Western Ghats that descend from the 
East and Northeast into the Arabian 
Sea Their livelihood was mainly pas- 
toral and cattle herding (go-), giving 
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to Goa, according to one interpreta- 
tion, its name Migrant communities, 
mainly Aryan from the northern part 
of India, then descended over 3000 
years ago and created anew homeland 
by reclaimurg land from the Arabian 
sea and from tidal rivers which are 
saline up to a distance over 30 kilo- 
metres The saline floodplains were 
reclaimed and protected by an intri- 
cate system of bunds (dykes) and 
sluice gates They constitute Goa's 
most productive paddy fields, and 
combined with innovative piscicul- 
ture and the growing of coconut palms, 
are responsible for the staple of fish 
curry and rice — a distinctive mark of 
Goan identity 


T. management of this reclaimed 
land which supports 8096 ofthe popu- 
lation to the present day was through 
an exceptional community organiza- 
tion which provided all the services 
for agriculture and looked after the 
needs oftheentirecommunity —roads, 
health care, sanitation, arts, culture 
and religion It survived the trauma 
of the Inquisition of the 16th century 
and kept alive the spirit of social har- 
mony Prabhakar Angle (1926-2004) 
recalled this spirit and termed it social 
capital ‘that enables cohesive com- 
munities to pool their resources, give 
ahelping hand to distressed members, 
mediate in conflicts, penalize defiant 
behaviour and reward desirable 
behaviour’ 

Through its long history from 
the first century of this era, the agri- 
culture economy was kept buoyant 
with the development of trade and 
the structure of imports and exports 
The network required the services of 
accountants and managers, the cover- 
age extended to the hinterland, the 
coastal markets from Saurashtra in 
Guyarat ports to Cochin in Kerala 

There were golden and dark ages 
marked by epidemics and famine and 


invasions Theeraof prosperity before 
the Portuguese occupation was that of 
the Kadambas, the dynasty that ruled 
in Mysore and extended their suze- 
rainty over Goa from 1000to 1300AD, 
and as feudatories of the Vyayanagar 
Empire from 1360 to 1470 AD Dur- 
ing the Kadamba period Goa was a 
famous entreport, trading in gold, sil- 
ver, cotton cloth, paddy, black pepper, 
perfumes, betel nut and leaf, yarn, and 
Jewellery It was also the centre of 
religious pilgrimages to the Hindu 
temple of Somnath and to Muslim 
Mecca A successful Governor of 
Goa, appointed by the Kadambas, 
was a Muslim whose family of ship 
builders had saved the Kadamba Raja 
from shipwreck on his pilgrimage to 
Somnath 

The Portuguese realized the 
1mportance of Goaas an international 
centre of commerce and made it the 
capital of their seaborne empire At its 
heightittraversedan arc from Mozam- 
bique 1n Southern Africa to Aden, 
Muscat and Oman in the Gulf Region, 
to Saurashtra, Cochin, Mylapore, 1n 


` India, and to Malacca, and the Spice 


Islands of Indonesia With the decline 
of the Portuguese Empire and the 
takeover of its trade routes by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch in the 17th century, Goa 
entered a new phase, servicing the 
gaps in the interstices of rival net- 
works, using the trading and financial 
connections which they had built up 
in India and worldwide, especially in 
the bourses of Europe 


B. 1954, 1n its economic decline, 
Goa survived only by its connections 
with British India. The mainstay of 
the economy continued to be agricul- 
ture, the livelihood of two-thirds of 
the population of 600,000 Mineral 
resources were not developed Per 
capita mcome was low About 30% of 
the population migrated, mainly to 
Bombay and nearby cities and towns 


insearch ofemployment Theirremit- 
tances helped in sustaining families 
and met to a great extent the deficit in 
the balance of trade 

The situation changed dramati- 
cally in 1955 when the Indian Union 
imposed an economic blockade to 
force the Portuguese out of Goa The 
adverse effects were more than com- 
pensated by the spurt in world demand 
for iron ore, the mining industry 1n 
Goa received a boost, exporting by 
1961 (when Goa was liberated), a 
record 6 6 million tons of ore equi- 
valent in value to Rs 19 crore The 
mines which were located in the inte- 
rior and relatively backward areas 
contributed to employment through- 
out Goa, not only by the pithead ope- 
rations but also by development of 
ancillary enterprises like transporta- 
tion of mined ore in barges on the main 
rivers to the major port of Marmagoa 


T. economic blockade cordoned 
offentry of migrant labour and resulted 
1n almost full employment ın Goa at 
record wage levels The imposition of 
asimple self-assessment tax on trade 
turnover in which there was a signifi- 
cant volume of consumer and luxury 
goods that were smuggled to India, 
resulted 1n unprecedented revenue 
which was kept 1n a separate fund 
Goans believed that their territory 
could be a viable and autonomous 
unit, fuelling aspirations that were ful- 
filled when liberated Goa was given 
the status of a Union Territory within 
the federal framework of the Union 
of India 

The transition to democratic 
government after 19 December 1961 
when Goa was liberated was effected 
with magnanimity and statesmanship 
by Nehru’s government in New Delhi 
and by Parliament Goancivil servants 
were given equivalent posts of honour 
and responsibility and they quickly 
adyusted themselves to administering 
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under new rules and regulations and 
as well as the old that were retained 
and adjusted within the framework 
of rights and liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Promiment in this 
category ts the Uniform Civil Code, 
a legacy of the French Revolution 
enforced by the Portuguese in Goa 
and which provides for rights of prop- 
erty and inheritance irrespective of 
caste, creed, religion orsex Animpor- 
tant feature 1s the equal right given to 
women along with men in the com- 
munion of assets Its 1mpact on the 
development of human resource 1s 
perceptible and demonstrates why the 
code 1s advocated as a model for the 
rest of the country 

Pent-up aspirations for demo- 
cratic participation were progres- 
sively fulfilled by newly created 
panchayats elected for the first time in 
Goa on the basis of adult franchise 
The desire for education which had 
been stifled by the Portuguese was ful- 
filled in the efflorescence of colleges 
by private foundations and of schools, 
primary and secondary, predomi- 
nantly by the government, and the 
upgrading of existing institutions to 
the level of counterparts 1n the rest of 
the country, especially in the disci- 
plines of medical education, phar- 
macy and engineering Though Goa 
entered the Union framework only in 
the middle of the Third Five Year Plan 
(1962-1966), the situation was more 
than made up by liberal funding and 
decisiveness of the Planning Commis- 
sion and the Central government 


T. annual plan outlay of rupees six 
crore may look meagre jn comparison 
to the current provision in 2003-2004 
of Rs 600 crore, but the productive 
results were incalculable Ithelpedto 
restore the roads and bridges which 
were destroyed by the retreating Por- 
tuguese army, Goans 1n the defence 
forces of the erstwhile regime were 


absorbed into the police force, and 
trade networks disrupted by the econo- 
mic blockade were reopened, reviving 
Goa's traditional pattern of imports 
and exports And for the first timc 
there was industrial investment in the 
small scale and agro sector and more 
substantially m the large and medium 
sectors, especially in pharmaceuticals 
and beverages where the licensing 
provisions were relaxed to allow for- 
eign collaborations that were other- 
wise banned in the rest of the country 
because of foreign exchange cons- 
traints and existing overcapacity 


L iberal finance was given under the 
notified grant-in-aid code to the many 
schools and colleges that were estab- 
lished soon after liberation Develop- 
ment went hand in hand with building 
upinstitutions of representative demo- 
cracy, the electoral rolls, tried and 
tested with the panchayat elections, 
were the basis for the elections to the 
first legislative assembly elected on 
adult franchise Within two years of 
liberation, the first popular govern- 
ment was sworn 1n on 20 December 
1963 The union territory status con- 
tinued till elevation to statehood ın 
1987 Overall, this was a period of 
economic prosperity and develop- 
ment as well as comparative political 
stability, yetto be equalled 

The main developments took 
place during the tenure of Goa's first 
Chief Minister, Dayanand Bandodkar, 
a visionary with a deep instinct as to 
what was good for Goaand the Goans 
He revived agriculture and animal 
husbandry, developed forest sanctuar- 
les (traditionally the sacred groves), 
established a network of roads and 
public buildings in keeping with the 
aesthetic and culture of the place, and 
brought a large segment of the popu- 
lation belonging to the backward 
classes into the framework of eco- 
nomic and cultural life, opening up 


schools, dispensaries and community 
halls in areas where they lived in hard- 
ship and poverty 

Another milestone was reached 
in 1983 when Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi held the Retreat of the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government in 
Goa Significant and productive invest- 
ments were made for roads, telecom- 
munications, water supply, electricity 
transmission and distribution, the nter- 
national airport terminal, and by the pri- 
vate sector for hotels and tourist 
attractions of Goa’s unrivalled beaches 
of sun, sand, fronting calm seas and 
fringed by sand dunes and coconut 
palms Italsoserved asademonstration 
of the Joy of the Goan way of life — its 
cuisine, song and music and social har- 
mony —an object lesson to some of the 
Commonwealth Heads uneasy about 
the military action of 1961 


Noui political insta- 
bility which marred the period after 
statehood — with a succession of chief 
ministers and two spells of Presiden- 
tial rulein 1991 and 1999 —the momen- 
tum of economic growth continued 
though with much less 1mpetus With 
the commencement of the Tenth Five 
Year Plan (2002-2007) which ushered 
in a period of comparative political 
stability, the claim of Goa to be among 
the best performing states was not 
without justification The replacement 
level of population reached in the 
1990s was maintained Goastood high 
on the index of human development 
with the highest per capita income 
(Rs 30,000), negligible maternal mor- 
tality, low rates of birth (17 85), death 
(7 16) and infant mortality (12) anda 
high literacy rate (82 32) 

The Gross State Domestic Pro- 
duct (GSDP) registered an annual 
compound growth rate of 10% at 
1993-1994 constant prices, above the 
target of 9% set by the Planning Com- 
mission, the major contributors being 
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industry and services comprising 
trade, banking, restaurants, transpor- 
tation and real estate benefiting from 
tourism, recorded more than 50% share 
m the GSDP The outlay approved for 
the Tenth Five Year Plan 1s Rs 3200 
crore, aquantum leap from Rs 40 crore 
inthe Fourth Plan (1969-1974) What 
has remained constant throughout are 
predominant outlays for health, edu- 
cation, roads, bridges, drinking water, 
andelectricity The outlay forelectric 
power resulted in spectacular benefits 
1n the electrification of all villages 
and industrial estates, promoting the 
state's own generation of power (in the 
private sector) and ensuring that the 
bulk comes through a well connected 
high-tension all-India grid 

The government's Economic 
Survey (2002-2003) added lustre to 
the 1mage of India Shining till the 
general elections of 2004 revealed 
some chinks, most glaringly in agri- 
culture and ın the welfare of vulner- 
able sections of the population The 
Government of Goa was quick to res- 
pond to the realities 1n the Economic 
Survey and the budget of 2003-2004 
emphasized the socio-economic 
benchmarks andthe priorities fordeve- 
lopment of agriculture, health care, 
education and social welfare espe- 
cially for the disadvantaged sections 
— the backward classes, widows, the 
unemployed, the sick and infirm 


Ta 1s more than an echo of the 
verities of the pre-liberation and union 
territory periods in the statement of the 
chief minister of Goa when present- 
ing the budget for 2004-2005 in which 
agriculture, sustainable employment, 
education and social welfare head 
the priorities ‘Human development 
therefore should be the integral core 
of any activity, more so in a welfare 
state lıke ours My vision of human 
development goes beyond the physi- 
cal or economic indicators the real 


testofdevelopment hes inthe qual- 
ity of life citizens lead By quality of 
hfe, I mean a life of happiness and 
contentment A state which strives 
to provide such a quality of life needs 
to create an environment of empow- 
erment for different strata of society 
depending on their needs and con- 
cerns ' 

Thedevelopmentof sucha vision 
and its challenges and responses has 
a wider significance and relevance 
pertinent to some of the issues sug- 
gested below 


T. 2001 Census, segmented for 
Goaand the country shows important 
changes in the demographic pattern 
Inatotal population of 13 4 lakh, the 
Christians who were 1n a majority of 
64% in 1951 are now 1n a minority of 
267% The Hindus are in a majority 
of 65 8% The Census shows a sprink- 
ling of Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains 
The significant change 1s the presence 
of Muslims, evident for the first tme 
They nowconstitute 6 896 ofthe popu- 
lation The Census figures should 
provoke a rethink of an exclusive 
chauvinistic Goan 1dentity and of 
fundamentalist assertions Even the 
so-called monolithic majority 1s rıven 
with caste and sub-caste rivalries that 
cut across religious divide, for ins- 
tance the original Goan inhabitants 
and the backward classes are agitating 
fora separate classification that would 
substantially raise the present reserva- 
tion for only 2% of Goa’s population 

While Goa with tts literacy, edu- 
cation and social development has 
reached the level of a zero net growth 
1n population of the dominant reli- 
gions of Hinduism and Christianity, 
the large number of people coming 
from outside Goa can cause radical 
changes 1n the demographic pattern 
Heavy immigration 1mmediately after 
liberation 1s evident in the decadal 
growth rates and in the doubling of the 


population during the period 1961- 
1991 Net immigration has stabilized 
to about 14% which still 1s of consi- 
derable significance in the population 
projected at 15 6lakhin 2011 

20% of the | 5 lakh of non-resi- 
dent Goans mainly work in shop floor 
jobs The remaining 80% are pre- 
dominantly in much higher paid pro- 
fessional specialization mainly 1n 
the developed countries of the West 
The main population pressure outside 
the Census reckoning ts from tourist 
arrivals The growthrate of 7 6% from 
1985 remains steady, plummeting 
down 1n 1998 and 1999 in the global 
aftermath of the 9/11 tragedy 1n New 
York It has since picked up and in 
2003 the number of tourists was over 
20lakh, a growth rate of 27926, of which 
three lakh were foreigners Goa will 
therefore have to contend with a popu- 
lation that will double the pressure 
ontheeconomy andthe infrastructure 


T- are conflicting approaches 
to the demographic challenge On the 
debit side, immigration worsens the 
already precarious situation of emp- 
loyment opportunities forGoans The 
number of unemployed Goans per 
1000 of the population 1s alarming — 
37 in rural areas and 72 1n urban areas 
as against the all-India figures of 7 and 
18 respectively Unskilled labour 
from outside Goa does consists of 
some bad elements, posing a Serious 
risk to the security of life and property 
situation More worrisome are health 
problems caused by migrant labour 
who are carriers of disease which have 
accounted for the outbreak of malaria, 
choleraand hepatitis, and water borne 
diseases 

These problems are aggravated 
by adenial of water supply and health 
care systems to migrant labourers 
and who tend to form slums which 
have made an appearance in Goa for 
thefirsttime To meet these problems 
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of health and security, the government 
has taken adecision to extend the wel- 
fare system to migrant labour and to 
monitor 1ts entry and presence from 
the security angle 

On the credit side, immigration 
and the impact of tourism brings 1n 
much needed investment and tech- 
nology transfer evidentin the number 
of high quality tourist services and 
state of art enterprises in the food, 
agro-based, pharmaceutical, health 
care, banking, engineering and pro- 
fessional education sectors In the 
long run, exposure and technology 
transfers will provide greateremploy- 
ment to Goans and enhance their 
professional skills and, above all, 
add that practical edge to indigenous 
expertise which has lacked interac- 
tions with the wider ambit of science 
andtechnology The outward orienta- 
tion will strengthen the cosmopolitan 
and pluralist character of the Goan 
way of life 


Tis issue 1s often debated in an 
unreal manner, suggesting restrictions 
on employment of outsiders and sale 
of land as current in Jammu and Kash- 
mur and some states of the Northeast- 
ern region On the other hand some 
consideration should be given to the 
argument that employment ought to 
be on the principle of Goans first and 
others only thereafter It 1s clear that 
the Goan identity, and in fact the Indian 
identity of which it 1s a part, 1s a wel- 
coming one Bothin the short and long 
term 1t should operate in favour of 
Goansbeing employed in markets that 
are necessary to overcome the geo- 
graphical limitations of size But this 
does not gainsay the need for special 
training and networking for job place- 
ments for Goans 

The ecosystem which 1s a deli- 
cate and comprehensive partnership 
of man and nature ın a social and 
human, some would say spiritual and 
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mystical, contract 1s in danger It 
constitutes the very foundation ofthe 
Goan economy, its prime asset that 1s 
responsible for prosperity and way of 
life Its expression was agriculture in 
allits forms — food, fruits, vegetables, 
fish, medicinal plants and forests 
Unfortunately agriculture in Goa 1s 
stagnating, though there are efforts to 
revive 1t through greater value added 
programmes of organic farming, deve- 
lopment of local breeds of cattle, the 
cultivation of orchards and flowers 
and the revival of horticulture 


T. last significant effort at produc- 
tive infusion of technology and man- 
agement was during the initial period 
asaunion territory and before that by 
the Jesuit missionariesinthe 17th cen- 
tury who brought in cashew that 1n 
both seed and fruit 1s a mainstay of the 
economy and mango varieties which 
carry their names They also intro- 
duced the plantation of teak which 
went into the building of churches, 
beautiful houses and temples through- 
out Goa, it also sustained artisanal 
industry of carved furniture making 
that 1s renowned worldwide 

The cultivation of medicinal 
plants and their processing by schools 
of Ayurvedic and Unani medicine was 
a source of admiration and study by 
European scientists Thedevelopment 
of hi-tech industries based on agricul- 
ture will provide the productive basis 
for the computer-based and informa- 
tion technology capabilities that will 
otherwise languish for want of appro- 
priate linkages to Goa’s traditional 
base of agriculture 

The management of the ecosys- 
tem as expressed 1n the comunidade 
organization 1nvolves protecting the 
reclaimed lands, in particular the regu- 
lar maintenance of bunds which pre- 
vent the intrusion of salinity from the 
sea and tidal rivers This system, 
though only tolerated by the Portu- 


guese, was never stifled Unfortu- 
nately after liberation it has been kept 
in a state of suspended animation 
with no 1ncome, no responsibility and 
accountability, but with a semblance 
of its old authority which has often 
beenconveniently misused for specu- 
lation and corrupt alienation of prime 
land 

The neglect of this institution 
reflects an approach of treating the 
land tenure system in Goa as a kind of 
zamindari whereas it had more of the 
ryotwari characteristics of land sys- 
tems of the neighbouring states Thus 
agriculture was left to people who 
were not competent to till ıt ın a sus- 
tained and productive manner and 
even when they abandoned it the 
superior tenant was prohibited from 
cultivating it himself What is needed 
are comprehensive land reforms that 
would provide for productive and 
commercial farming and help mainte- 
nance of the protective bunds The 
neglect of the bunds has resulted in the 
salinity of what were once fertile and 
productive paddy fields and the pol- 
lution of wells 


The financial resources to meet 
the challenges of development need 
a fresh look A provision of central 
assistance on a formula based only on 
an increase in population and poverty 
penalizes states for performance For 
Goa the reduction in central assistance 
from an average of 80% of the state 
plan outlay during the unton territory 
period to the current 15% has led to 
increased borrowings, raising the dan- 
gers of adebt trap 

Goa has much to show in the 
managementofits resources Notonly 
1s the per capita income the highest in 
the country but so also1s the per capita 
realization of state revenue mainly 
from sales tax, water and electricity 
charges The state budget estimates 
for 2004-2005 and the revised esti- 


mates for 2003-2004 provide for 
substantial funding for further tnitia- 
tives inemployment, agriculture, infra- 
structure and social welfare The 
revenue expenditure ts estimated at 
Rs 1584 crore and capital expenditure 
at Rs 597 crore, with a plan outlay of 
Rs 915 crore Both the revenue defi- 
citofRs7 95 crore and the fiscal defi- 
cit of Rs 506 crore are manageable 
Evidently there 1s a case for enlarged 
central assistance that rewards per- 
tormance and efficient management 
of the economy 

Two other areas 1n need of spe- 
cific reform, relevant for states 
dependant on mining development 
and tourism, relate to the devolution 
of mining royalty which the Centre 
takes and transfer of foreign exchange 
earned by tourism to the states In 
Goa, the foreign exchange earned 
from the export of iron ore of 23 5 mil- 
lion tonnes, was Rs 1200 crore, an all 
time high for fiscal 2002-2003, the 
foreignexchange from tourism in Goa 
1s estimated at Rs 1500 crore during 
an average year and 1s expected to go 
upto Rs 2000 crore in 2004-2005 Only 
two percent of the royalty charges 
for mining and nothing for the foreign 
exchange earned fromexports of Goan 
ore and tourism 1s received from the 
central government 


M ining operations are an exploi- 
tation of Goa’s diminishing asset The 
gouging of the hillsides leaves behind 
bleeding gaping holes once the exca- 
vations are completed Achev (Up- 
heaval) by Pundalik Naik, a moving 
novel in Konkani, describes the deva- 
station wrought by mining operations 
on the pristine environment and the 
negative effect of barge traffic in des- 
troying the protective dykes of the rich 
paddy fields reclaimed from the sea 
More serious for health 1s the haze of 
iron ore dust that hangs 1n the atmos- 
phere like a pall from the heavy truck 


traffic Though leading mine-owners 
of Goa have done remarkable work in 
afforestation, pisciculture and utiliza- 
tion of abandoned mines as reservoirs 
of fresh drinking water, and 1n many 
cases as green parks and playing 
fields, much more remains to be done 
1n developing both the road and rail 
transportation by covered orinsulated 
Carriers 


T. devolution of a part of the earn- 
ings from tourism can help raise 
investments required to sustain a tour- 
1sm that 1s broadbased and linked to 
historic and cultural places 1n Goa, 
shifting pressure away from the 
beachesto bird sanctuaries, protected 
forests and sacred groves, and the 
heritage places within Goa and on the 
borders such as Sindhdurg, Hampi 
and Belur Moreurgentare the invest- 
ments required for developing sewer- 
age systems ın the long and pristine 
beaches, where the porosity of the 
fine sand does not allow filtration of 
waste water There 1s the danger of 
sullage entering the distribution of 
potable piped water and causing hepa- 
titis as it did for a brief period last 
year 

There is need to revise the inter- 
est rate on Central loans, especially 
since external assistance on very low 
interest and other concessional terms 
is given by international funding 
agencies and bilateral donor coun- 
tries Such assistance ıs usually given 
for social sector projects like water 
supply, sanitation and rural develop- 
ment Even if the foreign exchange 
1s not passed on to the state govern- 
ments, the rupee loan for such projects 
should be on low interest and long 
repayment periods Sustainable deve- 
lopment of human resources 1s integ- 
ral to economic development and 
the Goan experience should help in 
evolving a new paradigm for the 
country 


IT’S almost two decades since the 
Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meet (CHOGM) was held in 
Goa The 1983 meeting within the 
ramparts of the Fort Aguada 1n Sin- 
querim was expected to showcase 
Goa to the international arena as a 
possible world class tourist destina- 
tion Little did we realize that Goa 
was undergoing its integration, this 
time, however, with the globaltourism 
economy 

Travel andtourism, however, did 
not begin with the arrival of Margaret 
Thatcher for the CHOGM retreat but 
with hippies or the ‘flower people’ 
from USA and Europe in search of 
nirvana, and Indian citizens, many of 
whom crossed the international bor- 
der to Goa for first time (since 1947) 
in the late sixties 

Over the last four decades tra- 
vel and tourism 1n Goa has grown in 
phases — from the hippies on the 
coastal beach stretch, the hordes of 
domestic tourists armed with their 
leave travel concessions (LTC), to the 
establishment of five star hotels, char- 
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ter flights and an offshore casino 

Goa 1s going through a crucial 
phase in tourism On the one hand it 
has to face up to the global scenario 
of tourists not coming due to wars, 
regional conflicts, border tensions, 
diseases like malaria, plague, the phe- 
nomenon of terrorist threats, and on 
the other it has to deal with a political 
class and bureaucrats obsessed with 
converting the state into a Hawan on 
the west coast of the country 

Today what seems to be happen- 
ing in Goa is an attempt by the elite of 
the country along with their local lack- 
eys to turn the state into its backyard 
where the local people and culture 
serve merely as a backdrop for their 
hedonistic holiday 

Even as the political class of all 
shades competes with each other to 
corner the kickbacks, Goa 1s experi- 
encing an infrastructure boom which 
had slowed down due to the popular 
resistance by various site specific pro- 
tests and the campaign to scrap the five 
star tourism master plan promoted by 
the local government 


Whether it was the Shah project 
in Shendrem, the Seema Hotel ın 
Agonda (Canacona taluka), the pro- 
posed golf course in Canaguinim 
(Quepem taluka) or the Japanese holi- 
day village in Arambol and the seven 
star deluxe beach resort in Morjim 
(Pernem taluka), local villagers have 
raised a banner of protest The prin- 
cipal question being asked by them ıs 
*Whatis in itforus?' 

Jobs for the locals as waiters, 
caddies and cooks, or opportunities 
like running taxis and shacks were 
some of the crumbs the five star hotel 
lobby tried to offer the villagers 1n 
these areas, but it’s just this myth that 
the villagers soughtto explode 


D... governments over the 
past three decades have followed a 
proverbial ostrich-like approach, 
conveniently burying their heads into 
the sand by denying the existence of 
any negative impact of modern mass 
tourism The Goa government delega- 
tion in 1990 at the ITB — the Tourism 
Farr held in Berlin— went to the extent 
of denying that nudism, drugs and 
prostitution had any connection with 
tourismin Goa The less said about the 
political future of those politicians 
whoundertook this disastrous mission 
the better 

What this article attempts 1s not 
to portray a negative picture of travel 
and tourism, but identify workable 
strategies and solutions if sustainable 
and humane tourism 1s to be promoted 
in the state 

Though a lot has been written 
about the interconnections between 
ecology and tourism, it needs stress- 
ing that the chief selling point of tour- 
ism in Goa is its environment and 
culture Today there are various kinds 
of problems affecting Goa in this 
regard, a primary one being the poor 
capacity of the village panchayats 
along the coast to protect and preserve 


the natural environment and beaches 
from pollution The ship MV River 
Princess, lying close to the Candolim 
beach 1n North Goa threatening the 
future of tourism along the beaches in 
North Goa, 1s just one example 


S... there 15a need toevolve a 
tourism and environment manage- 
ment plan at the village and taluka 
level The type of governance that 1s 
required for such atask can come only 
from a people-centric management 
model that integrates all stakeholders 
1n the tourism trade who are part of 
the decision-making process The 
73rd amendment of the Constitution 
provides for greater say to the gram 
sabhas of the village panchayats, so 
a direct beneficiary of tourism would 
be the stakeholders The setting up 
of tourism and beach management 
committees at the village panchayat 
level can, therefore, constitute a be- 
ginning where issues of coastal envi- 
ronment and the growth of tounsmcan 
be monitored 

The peculiarities of Goa’s peo- 
ple, culture and heritage have to be seen 
as aresource that needs to be used, not 
abused, to gain from the economic 
benefits of tourism The moment these 
assets are abused for profit by some 
multinational hotel chain or forrepay- 
ing the country’s foreign debt, we may 
have begun to kill the goose that lays 
the goldenegg 

Goa needs a localized carrying 
capacity study in the context of natu- 
ral resources and infrastructure avail- 
ability like water, electricity and 
garbage disposal Our studies cannot 
be based on figures churned out for 
the state by the World Tourism Orga- 
nisation experts because then we 
are caught in a numbers trap For the 
politicians and planners it 15 quantity 
and not quality that matters A case 
in point is the village of Calangute 
which, although a crowd puller as a 


beach destination, doesn’t have any 
say 1n either decision-makang at the 
state level nor 1s it the beneficiary of 
any special grants from the exchequer 

Whatever the views of those in 
the Chamber of Commerce, we have 
to be realistic about the fact that Goa 
1s primarily a beach destination 
famous 1n the country and the world 
overand this cannot be separated from 
the people in these coastal villages 
that make things happen The large 
contribution of family-run enterprises 
-be ıt rooms to rent, small hotels, res- 
taurants, night clubs, beach shacks, 
taxis or the boat trips — cannot be 
wished away and dismantled The 
essence of tourism in Goa ıs the hos- 
pitality of our people 


FE... only on boardroom plan- 
ning and scheming for eventual cor- 
porate takeovers will be nothing short 
of disaster Letus be honest If we are 
contemplating prefabricated fibre- 
glass food plazas to replace our bam- 
boo and thatched roof beach shacks, 
thetourists mightas well goto Hawan 
orSingapore Similarly, if all stay and 
transportation ıs to be done ın de luxe 
suites and by airconditioned coaches 
and luxury yachts which are owned 
and operated by companies that act as 
franchises, then what 1s the great 
Goan experience all about? Not that 
we must approve of misconduct by 
taxi owners, shabby service by shack 
owners and risky rides 1n the tourist 
boats 

This is exactly the role of the 
state—to legislate, nurture andregulate 
every section of the travel and tourist 
trade The tourism department cannot 
reduce itself merely to being a public- 
ity agent, focused on the World Travel 
Mart (UK), the ITB (Berlin) orthe tou- 
rism fairs 1n Russia, Johannesburg, 
Dubai and Sweden The department 
must be involved in evolving policy 
and planning at the grassroots level 
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and must look after the interests of all 
stakeholders in the trade 
Unfortunately, the experience 1s 
just the opposite It took seven years 
of hard struggle for the shack owners 
to have their business considered a 
legitimate trade and to get an amend- 
ment tothe Goa Tourist Trade Act The 
tale of woe of the shack owners 1s now 
being repeated by the tourist boat 
owners who are forced to deal with 
multiple agencies hostile to having 
‘small people’ ın the trade 
Where do the local residents fit 
into this massive avalanche of tou- 
rists who virtually invade the state 
Tourists nearly outnumber the local 
population, considering statistics of 
domestic and foreign tourist arrivals 
If people are considered as 
merely constituting a backdrop for 
tourism, we will have a massive prob- 
lem on our hands Panchayats of 
villages like Calangute, Candolum, 
Benaulim, Colva, and municipal coun- 
cils like Canacona and the Panjim 
Corporation have to be given an op- 
portunity to involve local people in 
planning and implementing schemes 
related to infrastructure like garbage 
disposal, car parks, electricity, sewage 
and water supply as well as to decide 
on taxation and sharing of revenue 
Similarly we cannot cry our- 


; selves hoarse about the number of 


drowning cases and garbage ridden 
beaches 1f the state 1s not willing to 
handoverthe management of beaches 
to the users and stakeholders at the 
local level Privatization of beach 
managementas envisaged 1n Miramar 
1s definitely not the way out 

Even as we are ın the age of poli- 
ticians and planners whose sights 
remain focused on the International 
Film Festival, Skybus, golf courses 
and more five star de luxe hotels, peo- 
ple will have to decide how tourism in 
Goa can be humane and sustainable 
so that our state can continue toremain 
a premier destination worldwide 


The journey of 
Goan food 
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BOTH eastern and western culture 
parleyed for a long period of time in 
Goa, the headquarters of the Estado 
da India Portuguesa This encounter 
impacted on people’s lifestyles and 
brought about a dietary revolution 
People of all three communities in 
Goa — Hindus, Christians and Mus- 
lims — have contributed to local food, 
with influences from the outside 
world more evident among the Chris- 
tlancommunity than the other two 

Vasco da Gama’s journey to 
Indiain 1498 led to significant changes 
in the culinary art of many nations 
There was transfer of products, circula- 
tion of recipes and food habits from the 
New World (the Americas), Europe, 
places en route as well as from areas 
under Portuguese control or places 
where they had settlements like in 
AfricaandAsia The Portuguese acted 
as facilitators in this exchange with 
their political control over some areas 
around the world enabling them to 
introduce changes more easily Histo- 
rian M N Pearson argues that Portu- 
gal played the role of a conveyer belt 
to the major markets in northern and 
central Europe 
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The Portuguese brought goods to 
Goa for their own consumption, trade 
or as apart of their culture. From the 
routes discovered and used by the Por- 
tuguese came a host of plants/roots 
producing luscious fruits and vegeta- 
bles never seen or heard of before such 
as potato, tomato, pumpkin, aubergine, 
cashew nut, pimento (chill), papaya, 
passion fruit, pineapple and guava to 
enrich our diet From Mozambique 
in Africa, among other things, was 
introduced a recipe on how to pre- 
pare Galinha Pirt-pirt (Chicken Piri- 
piri) Fruits, vegetables and herbs 
like cilantro (coriander) from across 
the seas added flavour to Goan, espe- 
cially Hindu, cuisme as also made the 
food more aesthetic when used as a 
garnish 


F.. Goa, fruit bearing plants such 
as mangoes, coconuts and spices 
made their way to places as far as 
Brazil via rulers, traders, missiona- 
ries and, ın more recent times, Goan 
migrants These products enriched 
the culinary art and economy of vari- 
ousregions 

Afterda Gama's journey to India, 
European markets were flooded with 
spices which not only added flavour 
and gave an exotic taste to food and 
wines but also helped preserve meat 
at a time when refrigeration was 
unknown Spices were also used in 
making perfumes and in the materia 
medica 

Initially people reacted diver- 
sely to the introduction of new food 
products Sincea section ofthe popu- 
lationconsidered some fruits polluting 
and fleshy, these were not consumed 
for a long time and even when finally 
accepted, not included ın the ‘food for 
Gods’ The use of other products 
depended on the cost, taste at particu- 
lar points of time or even what was 
in vogue in culinary art Before the 
arrival of the Portuguese in 1510, the 


food habits of a majority of the peo- 
plein Goa were more or less untform, 
although there were some influences 
fromearlier rulers 


D.... the Portuguese period 
(1510-1961) many traditional habits 
were discarded, new ones added and 
recipes circulated and modified to suit 
the needs ofthe rulers and the ruled or 
the availability of certain ingredients 
Many new food products and customs 
percolated into Goan society Among 
these was the use of potato by people 
of all communities in making savou- 
ries such as samosas, batawadas, 
potato bajı as well as 1n meat and fish 
recipes 

The new food products brought 
to India changed the lifestyle of the 
people, sometimes 1n a subtle way 
Many of the food producing plants 
became an integral part of the local 
flora, altering the economy and food 
habits of the people Few realize, for 
instance, that chillies which are widely 
used in Goan and Indian cuisine were 
a stranger to our continent until the 
Portuguese introduced them from the 
Americas Chillies, particularly the 
driedred variety, are used widely to add 
pungency, flavour, texture, marinate 
meats and fish and to make the world 
famous Goan humon — prawn/fish 
curry and other curries They are also 
used 1n tempero (a paste of spices, 
chillies, garlic, turmeric ground with 
vinegar) popularly known among 
Goans as recheiolrecheio-masala to 
stuff fish orto make the famous Goan 
pork sorpatel (sarapatel), prawn/ 
fish or pork balchdo, while the green 
variety 1s used to make chutneys, pick- 
les, give pungency and taste to vegeta- 
bles, meats and fish Without the zing 
of chillies, our curries, gravy, pickles 
and savouries would have less flavour, 
colour and spice 

Rulers, merchants, missionaries, 
Portuguese women in India, exiles, 


slaves and others, all played different 
roles 1n introducing various types of 
food, knowledge of food habits and 
for circulating recipes It has often 
been pointed out that the nuns of the 
Convento da Santa Monica in the old 
city of Goa were responsible for intro- 
ducing Portuguese recipes and for 
creating the Indo-Portuguese recipes 
— particularly sweets like dedos da 
dama, petas de freiras (simular to the 
French sweet, pets de none), pasteis 
de natas, pasteis de Santa Clara 
These conventual sweets are still 
served as dessert in some Goan Chris- 
tian homes on festive occasions Some 
of the Indo-Portuguese recipes cre- 
ated by themare a blend of Portuguese 
and Goan recipes or Portuguese reci- 
pes adjusted to meet the needs of the 
time and availability of ingredients 
In addition to sweets, the Portuguese 
brought to Goa their guisados, caldei- 
radas and assados prepared with fish 
and meats 


N. all food products, plants and 
dietary habits were easily assımılated 
Consequently, various methods were 
devised to introduce new food habits, 
products and recipes — regulations, 
treaties, force and instructions issued 
by the Portuguese government, 
Church and its agency, the Inquisition 
The non-eating of pork, for instance, 
was at one time an offence punishable 
by the Inquisition New food habits 
were also introduced through interac- 
tion, miscegenation, marriages, reli- 
gion and migration At times new food 
habits became popular because they 
were part of Christian cuisine or had 
been broughtin by the rulers 

Afonso de Albuquerque, the 
conqueror of Goa, was responsible for 
initiating Politica dos Casamentos 
(mixed marnage policy) between Por- 
tuguese men and local women in Por- 
tuguese India This policy of mixed 
marriages must have surely influ- 
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enced the food habits of the mixed 
race Similarly, the commercial treaty 
(Anglo-Portuguese Treaty) of 1878 
with British India brought new ele- 
ments intothe diet Prior to this treaty 
a majority of the people had never 
heard of coffee, teaand sugar As these 
items became more easily available 
they formed an integral part of the 
diet of the upper classes at breakfast, 
after meals and as a mid-afternoon 
beverage 

The Portuguese used regula- 
tions to introduce new food habits or 
to stop those that persisted even after 
a section of population converted to 
Christianity Conversion forced the 
Goan Christians to give up some food 
habits, adapt new dietary habits or 
ingredients and introduce radical 
changes in food processing Forexam- 
ple, in 1736, the Holy Inquisition 
issued a decree banning Christians 
from cooking rice without salt Both 
this and chewing pan (leaf and betel 
nut) were considered as habits of the 
gentios (non-Christians) Evidently 
the Portuguese feared that the conti- 
nuation of such pre-Christian prac- 
tices among the new converts might 
weaken their religious hold over 
Christians The Portuguese also used 
food habits based on religion to distin- 
guish between Hindus and Christians 
and again, between upper and lower 
class Christians 


T. rulers introduced the practice of 
eating meats — beef and pork -among 
theconverts These were mainly con- 
sumed by upper class Christians In 
the early 19th century, Cottineau de 
Klougen, during his visitto Goa, noted 
that the poor did not eat meat more 
than three or four times a year, a luxury 
which they could not afford on a daily 
basis However, on festive occasions 
such as Christmas, Easter, weddings 
or feast of a village patron saint large 
numbers of Christians irrespective 


of their social and economic status, 
would consume meat, particularly 
pork 

Pork became the centre piece 
of Goan Christian cuisine on festive 
occasions 1n Old Conquest territories 
— Bardes, Salcete, Ilhas (also known 
as Tiswadi) No meal would be com- 
plete without pork meat with at least 
a sarapatel or a vindalho and parti- 
cularly, among the upper strata, a 
roast pigling and pork balcháo 
However, some pre-conversion prac- 
tices prevented many Christians in 
the New Conquest from consuming 
meat, particularly beef and pork 
Instead, they occasionally consumed 
poultry and mutton, which inciden- 
tally 1s also eaten by non-Christians 
inGoa 


A durable change, first introduced 
by the Portuguese to Goa was oven- 
baked bread that a boy from Padero 
(baker) still delivers every morning 
Padeiros (Poder ın Konkan1) have 
always been from the Christian com- 
munity, a majority hailing from the 
Old Conquests, mainly from Salcete 
Páo (bread) known as pauin Konkani, 
though not a staple food has now be- 
come popular with all communities 
To begin with, pão was a part of Chris- 
tian upper class diet eaten for break- 
fast, with mid-afternoon tea and to 
accompany meat, fish or vegetable 
dish during main meals 

The Portuguese introduced sura 
(palm toddy) instead of the yeast in the 
process of fermentation in Goa, par- 
ticularly ın the making of wheat bread 
Sura was also used to make vinegar 
introduced in the Goan Christian cui- 
sine by the Portuguese for adding fla- 
vour, provide a sour taste and as a 
preservative in meat, fish, vegetable 
and pickle recipes Hindus and Mus- 
lims ın Goa do not use vinegar in their 
cuisine As result of the new habits 1n 
their gastronomy, Christians 1n some 


cases had to give up or modify their 
pre-conversion dietary habits 

Religion and customs also forced 
Goans torename some of their recipes 
or add different ingredients Goans, 
particularly the Hindus, did not easily 
accept all the products brought to 
India For instance, the Hindus, due to 
religious beliefs and at times supersti- 
tion, resisted the use of certain types 
of vegetables and other food products 
intheircuisine They avoided the great 
Mediterranean trilogy of bread, meat 
and wine fora long time Pão was not 
consumed both because 1t contained 
sura and probably because a majority 
of bakers were Christians and it was a 
European product Today, however, 
people of all communities consume 
bread, though some Hindus abstain on 
religious occasions 


i. the early period the Hindus of 
Goa did not eat tomato Even today 
most Goan Hindu families do not cook 
tomato, aubergine, radish and papaya 
on festive religious occasions when 
they prepare ‘food for the Gods’ since 
these vegetables are from ‘across 
the seas’ and considered polluting 
Tomato, a fleshy red fruit is associated 
with blood, considered polluting Cir- 
cumstances forced the Hindu 1n Goa 
toeattomatoes in the early decades of 
the 20th century Apparently, during 
anepidemic oftyphoid, patients were 
prescribed cod liveroil Because of its 
unpleasant taste, physicians advised 
them to mix 1t with tomato Juice 
Subsequently, Hindus started using 
tomato in their food 

Incertain parts ofthe New Con- 
questterritories of Goa (territories that 
came under Portuguese rule only in 
the 18th century) tomato was notused 
until the second half of the 20th century 
In these areas tomato was neither 
easily available notdid many know its 
use Today, tomato 1s an integral part 
of the Hindu diet although not used 
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when the food is prepared as part of 
ritual offering tothe Gods Kotkotem, 
adish made out of several vegetables, 
pulses and coconuts a favourite dish 
among the Goan Hindus Neverthe- 
less, on ritual occasions Kotkotem has 
to be prepared without tomato, auber- 
gine and other vegetables produced 
from imported plants 


M... became a regular part of 
Christian cuisine after conversion 
However, there was sanction on eat- 
ing meat during certain periods among 
Christians in Goa—viz Lent—and ins- 
tead people were encouraged to eat 
fish Fortunately, being a coastal area, 
fish was easily available and cheap At 
other times religion was used to intro- 
duce some food practices or to end 
others as in the case of boiling rice with 
salt These food habits based on reli- 
gion werethen used by the Portuguese 
to create new distinctions between 
Hindus and Christians, or Christians 
of different classes For instance, 
Christians use vinegar to give a sour 
taste to meat and fish preparations 
while non-Christians 1n Goa use sour 
lime or tamarind pulp for the same 
purpose 

Religion also influenced the 
introduction of wine since it enjoyed 
religious sanction due to its associa- 
tion with Christianity Considered 
the blood of Christ, it played an impor- 
tant role in the liturgy Furthermore, 
it was believed that wine, if drunk 
moderately, gave strength to the body 
The consumption of wine was not 
approved by religion and customs of 
the Hindus and Muslims 

Christmas confectionary of the 
Goan Christians that forms a part of 
‘consuada’ (confectionaries sent to 
relatives and neighbours) draws on 
many cultures — Portuguese, Hindu, 
Arabic, Malaysian and Brazilian The 
Hindu 'cookery of the Gods' has its 
influence on Christmas confectionary 


in the form of neureos, kalkal, and 
Shankarpalts 


F. and recipes were not always 
introduced ın their original form, and 
instead modified according to avail- 
ability of ingredients, climatic con- 
ditions and local tastes Often, the 
Portuguese carried ingredients from 
their country As long as these lasted, 
recipes were prepared in their original 
version but once they ran out, local 
substitutes were introduced For ins- 
tance, almonds or walnuts 1n Portu- 
guese recipes were often replaced by 
cashew nuts or coconut Almonds 
were not easily available in Goa and 
prohibitively expensive From Arabia 
via Portugal came the marzipan 
Apparently, when the Arabs ruled the 
Iberian peninsulathey brought marzi- 
pan made out of almond paste (and 
sugar) to Portugal Galinha (Frango) 
Piri-piri a grilled bush dish from 
Mozambique underwent changes 
when brought to Goa It came to be 
known as Galinha Cafreal (chicken 
cafreal) and was no longer grilled but 
fried 

Sometimes recipes were modi- 
fied to suit the palate of the people or 
add flavour, as in the case of sara- 
bulho, vindalho, cabidelaand feijoada 
made of pork Sarabulho 1n its origi- 
nal formconsisted of pork meat, liver, 
ears, tailand limbs Only afew spices 
were added to the cooking Goan 
Christians discarded the ears, tail, 
limbs, added tempero paste and called 
it sorpotel (sarapatel) Itis a popular 
dish in the Goan Christian cuisine on 
festive occasions and even today 
many 1n the Goan diaspora prepare 
it The famous Goan sausages are 
a modified version of Portuguese 
chourigo Bebinca, the queen of Goan 
Christian dessert on festive occasions, 
1s a modified version of bebingka 
made in Malaysia, Philippines and 
Indonesia 


Atother times, the original name 
was retained but new ingredients 
added or substituted In Goa, flour was 
often substituted by semolina, cashew 
nuts were used ın place of dry fruits 
and jaggery replaced sugar 1n prepa- 
ration ofa variety of sweets This way 
new recipes were created or adopted 
giving rise to a new Indo-Portuguese 
cuisine. Át times, local names were 
changed when asection of inhabitants 
converted to Christianity even though 
the ingredients and method of cook- 
1ingremainedthe same This was prob- 
ably the case with black Dodol—akind 
of halwa (sweet) prepared with rice 
flour, black jaggery and coconut juice 
on festive occasions by Christians 
in Goa, Kerala and Srt Lanka Goan 
Christians prepare Dodol or Kali 
Dodol (as known 1n Sri Lanka) with 
black jaggery of coconut palm The 
sweet 1s no different from various 
halwas prepared by Hindus ın Goa, 
the only difference being the colour of 
the Jaggery and change of name The 
Hindus call ıt Alvo and use a lighter 
colour jaggery made of sugarcane 


G. prepare different foods 
for different occasions — daily con- 
sumption, festive (religious and non- 
religious) occasions, food for the 
gods, ntuals, ancestors, and according 
tothe season Food fordaily consump- 
tion consists of rice, curry, fish/vege- 
tables and pickles depending on the 
economic status Goans are basically 
non-vegetarian Fish 1s an important 
item of their diet But Hindus, unlike 
their Christian counterparts, are usu- 
ally vegetarian and do not consume 
fish and meat (chicken and mutton) 
during religious festivals Rice 1s 
eaten 1n different forms Rice for 
meals is boiled in water and drained 
Hindus cook it without salt A canjee 
1s also made of rice In the past canjee 
was cooked in a container called 
modkiand was popular as breakfast or 


as a light meal when ull Rice flour is 
also used to make a variety of roasted 
breads Curry 1s made of coconut juice 
or by grinding coconut shavings to 
a fine paste with chillies, garlic, tur- 
meric, dry coriander and tamarind 

Hindus cook their food 1n cop- 
per, aluminium or stainless steel ves- 
sels while the Christians (in colonial 
times) used fired clay vessels Today, 
aluminium and stainless steel vessels 
are common to people of all commu- 
nities as they are easily available 
and durable and firewood has been 
replaced by gas as a cooking fuel 
‘Food for the Gods’ meant for reli- 
gious occasions, particularly among 
the upper classes, 1s cooked in special 
vessels that are kept apart 


Bus to prevalent custom in 
the Hindu community food for daily 
consumption has to be cooked by the 
housewife and other women of the 
family, though Christians of upper 
and middle classes often employ a 
cook Today, with many women work- 
ing outside their homes, these customs 
haveundergone change 

Goans are very hospitable and 
lavishly spend on food during festive 
occasions such as birth, naming cere- 
monies, birthdays, thread ceremony, 
first holy communion, engagement 
ceremonies (exchange of rings), pre- 
marriage rituals such as tel/ross cere- 
mony and Bikrem jevon (Bhuim 
Jevon), marriages, religious festivals, 
village feasts and anniversaries This 
lavish expenditure impelled the gov- 
ernment in colonial times to issue 
orders banning such customs For 
example, the birth of achild was cele- 
brated fora week Among Hindus food 
was also cooked forthe dead on the 12th 
day or death anniversary Christians 
also observed a month long death anni- 
versary when special food was served 

On festive occasions like Ganesh 
Chaturthi, Guddi Padva and Diwali, 


special food 1s prepared for the gods 

At least a month before Ganesh 
Chaturthi, which takes place at the 
end of the monsoon season and before 
harvest, women prepare sweets For 
Diwali, the housewife cooks five 
kinds of puffed rice in addition to other 
food These dishes are first offered to 
God ona banana leaf 


D... pre-wedding rituals peo- 
ple of all communities prepare a wide 
range of dishes Christians offer 
Bikremyevon (food for the poor) also 
known as Bhuim jevon (food eaten 
sitting on the floor) ın honour of their 
ancestors The poor of the village, 
relatives, neighbours, close friends 
or members of the community living 
in the same village are all invited for 
this non-vegetarian lunch Today, 
most people do not follow this custom, 
instead they send food to a home for 
the poor or aged 

Since a variety and large quan- 
tity of food 1s prepared on festive 
occasions, the common practice in all 
communities 1s to hire cooks from the 
same community if not the same caste 
Cooks who specialize in cooking for 
festive occasions are hired from the 
village or from neighbouring areas 
Relatives and neighbours lend a help- 
ing hand 

Just before marriage, an ojem — 
abasket containing foodstuff, mainly 
sweets, fruits and among Christians 
some bolos (a kind of cakes) made of 
rice flour and Jaggery — 1s sent to the 
groom's house for distribution among 
neighbours andrelatives Hindus (par- 
ents or brothers) send ojems to the 
married daughter’s house throughout 
her life at the time of important festi- 
vals such as Ganesh Chaturti and 
Diwali 

A majority of people of all com- 
munities sit on the floor to eat their 
meals Upper class Hindus also sat 
on the floor, although many of them 


might have owned adining table This 
customs still followed m upper class 
Hindu families during religious festi- 
vals such as Ganesh festival and the 
12th day ceremony for the dead Ear- 
lier, the upper and middle class Hin- 
dus squatted on paths — low wooden 
platforms — and ate food served on 
brass/steel/alumimum thalis/taths 
or in a disposable plate (patraval) of 
banana leaf or jackfruit leaves joined 
together with sticks from palm leaves/ 
fonds Now such people sit on chairs 
aroundatable 


U.. a few decades ago Hindus as 
a rule ate in the kitchen, there was no 
separate dining room Not only was 
the kitchen considered sacred, since 
women had to serve large Joint fami- 
lies, ıt was probably convenient as 
well It was the duty of the housewife 
to first serve food to the menfolk of the 
family and children, only subse- 
quently did women in the family have 
their meals With the break-up of the 
Joint family system and shift of popu- 
lation from rural to urban areas, how- 
ever, many of these customs have 
changed 

Among the Hindus and Mus- 
lims the food is served and eaten 
together — rice, curry, vegetables/ 
fish and pickles This 1s followed by 
drinking kaddi made of an extract of 
kokum ın a container called peld, The 
upperclasses drank coconut juice with 
kokum ın a vat: In the past, sweets 
were generally not eaten after meals 
Hindus of all classes eat their food 
with fingers without messing up the 
rest of the palm Therefore, it is com- 
mon practice to wash hands before and 
after meals Earlier the upper classes 
used metal spoonsto serve food while 
the poorer classes used spoons made 
of coconut shell 

Among the Christians, the man- 
ner of serving food reflected the class 
they belonged to The lower classes 
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eat food sitting on the floororonalow 
stool known as bakin Food 1s cooked 
in fired clay pots and eaten in clay or 
metal plates, or cheap quality porce- 
lain ones Doules (spoons) made of 
coconut shells were common n Chris- 
tian kitchens The upper classes and 
even middle class Christians ate their 
meals sitting on chairs around a table 
in the dining room/hall or ina passage 
near the kitchen The table ıs covered 
with a tablecloth or a synthetic mate- 
rial On festive occasions the table- 
cloth would be of white damask, 
Chinese embroidery or crochet lace 
This class mainly used porcelain 
dishes to serve and eat food 

On festive occasions, Chinese 
blue and white pattern porcelain and 
other imported porcelain ts used 
Upper class Christians use cutlery to 
eat which 1s placed according to the 
custom in Portugal, usually the French 
or Russian style — the fork on the left, 
the knife on the right and the spoon 
infrontbesidesadessertspoon Sepa- 
rate glasses for water and wine are 
arranged on the table on festive occa- 
sions In colonial times, among the 
upperclass Christians, domestic staff 
served food, course by course — soup, 
fish followed by meat, vegetables, rice 
and curry It was customary to eat a 
dessert or fruit after a meal 

Goan food today 1s a fusion of 
many cuisines, and in many ways ıt 
brought the colonizer and the colo- 
nized closer Goan food drew on dif- 
ferent influences — Arab, Konkan, 
Malabar, Malaysian, Portuguese, Bra- 
zilian, French, African and even Chi- 
nese Thereare many dishes common 
to Goa, Daman, Kerala, Mangalore 
(other areas of Konkan), Malaysia, 
Macau, Portugal, Brazil and Sri Lanka 
The history of the evolution of Goan 
cuisine not only helps us understand 
the complex processes of assimi- 
lation and exclusion, it also serves 
as an exemplar of Indian multi- 
culturalism 
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THE auditory texture of Goan linguts- 
tic environment 1s predominantly 
Konkani, the language spoken 1n most 
Goan homes, in the streets and the 
local marketplace in the state Acc- 
ording to the 1991 Census, of the 
17,60,607 Konkani speakers in India 
6,02,626 are 1n Goa, 7,06,397 in 
Karnataka, 3,12,618 1n Maharashtra 
and 64,008 in Kerala Konkani 
belongs to the Indo-Aryan branch of 
the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages According to S M Katre, a 
consideration of the main grammati- 
cal features of the language would 
assign Konkani to the South-Western 
group of Indo-Aryan languages, with 
Marathi and Gujarati as its nearest 
of kin and with a tinge of the Central 
group, mainly, Hindi (1966 173) 

Based on a careful historical 
comparative reconstruction from the 
modern speech forms by PB Pandit 
(1976), Ashok R Kelkar presents the 
regional branching of the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages (see diagam) in 
which Konkan and Marathi form a 
distinct group 

Konkani occupies the southern- 
most position 1n the Indo-Aryan lın- 
guistic continuum on the Indian 
peninsula Towards the North and the 
North East ıt merges gradually with 
Marathi, its closest kin Towards the 
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South and the South East it gives way 
to Kannada, a Dravidian language 
There are pockets of Konkani 
speaking population in and around 
Mangalore (predominantly a Tulu 
area) in the South Kanara district of 
Karnataka and 1n and around Cochin 
(predominantly a Malayalam area) 
These are the result of an exodus, due 
to religious and cultural reasons, of 
the Konkani speaking Goans under 
Portuguese rule — a mass migration 
of Hindus from the Old Conquests to 
escape the coercive proselytizing 
policy of the government, and mass 
migration ofthe Christians in the 17th 
and 18thcenturies witha view to avoid- 
ing the terror ofthe Inquisition policy 
ofthe Church (see Miranda 1978) 
FollowingN G Kalelkar, taking 
into consideration the historical events 
and cultural ties of the speakers, the 
Konkani linguistic continuum could 
be seen as comprising of three main 
dialect groups — Northern Konkani, 
Central Konkan: and Southern Kon- 
kanı (1962 108) Northern Konkant 
comprises of the group of Konkani 
dialects spoken in the Ratnagiri dıs- 
trict of Maharashtra with strong 
cultural ties to Marathi Southern 
Konkani consists of the group of 
Konkani dialects spoken in the North 
Kanara district of Karnataka in close 


contact with Kannada which 1s the 
dominant regional means of cultural 
expression and instruction Central 
Konkani subsumes the Konkani dia- 
lects in Goa, an erstwhile Portuguese 
colony Here Konkan: came in close 
contact with Portuguese language and 
culture 


T. regional and social dialectal tex- 
ture of Konkani is rich and intricate 
Within Konkani spoken in Goa, the 
Pednem, Kaankon, Saashti, Baardez or 
Antruz dialects, for instance, are eas- 
ily identifiable Also, a Goan variant 
1s easily distinguishable from a non- 
Goan — a Karwari, Mangalorean or a 
Cochin variant Thus on the basis of 
speech a Konkani speaker could be 
situated on the regional map of Kon- 
kani without much difficulty 

The social dialects of Konkani 
are of two types — caste dialects and 
dialects ofreligion The latter are more 
pronounced in the Old Conquest areas 
that were under Portuguese dominion 
forfourandahalfcenturies Thus, the 
speech ofa Konkan speaker also helps 
the listener to place him/her on the 
social map of Konkani It indicates, 
for instance, whether the speaker 1s a 
Baamannm or a Caaddo, a Shet or a 


Gaawdo, whether he/she 1s a Hindu 
oraChristian The Christian Konkani 
community also ‘shows more or less 
the full spectrum of caste stratifica- 
tion’ (Miranda 1978 84) asthe Hindu 
Konkani community Thus, the Kon- 
kanı communıty has both Hindu Brah- 
mins as well as Christian Brahmins, 
Hindu Gaawde as well as Christian 
Gaawde 

The social dialectal differentta- 
tion 1s sometimes more noticeable 
than the regional one For example, 
the speech of a Hindu Brahmin and a 
Christian Brahmin living as neigh- 
bours ın asingle locality, probably for 
centuries, differs more than the speech 
of two Hindu Brahmins living kilome- 
tresapart The same 1s true of caste dia- 
lects Thus social barriers seems to 
have distanced Konkani speakers 
much more than geographical barriers 


D... recent years, Konkani has 
also displayed tendencies towards 
standardization Although onecannot 
speak of standard Konkan: with the 
same confidence as one could of 
standard English or French or, forthat 
matter, standard Hindi or Marathi, 
onecansay with more or less certainty 
that the process of standardization 
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of Konkani 1s underway, felt more in 
written Konkani then in the spoken 
Preparation of textbooks ın Konkan, 
teaching of Konkani at the degree and 
the university levels and the starting 
ofanewspaper (Sunaaparaant) in the 
Devanagari script (in 1987) opened 
up opportunities for standardization 
of Konkani This process would have 
been hastened by the use of Konkani 
in government administration But 
ironically, the language of adminis- 
tration in a state where Konkan1 is 
the official language ts any other but 
Konkant! 


Koran 1S written 1n five scripts 
— Roman, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Perso-Arabic and Devanagari Of 
these, the Roman script probably 
has the oldest literary tradition begin- 
ning fromthe | 6thcentury The use of 
Devanagari for Konkam, whichis now 
its official script, was first made in 
1678 Monsenhor Sebastiao Rodolpho 
Dalgado, Konkan: scholar and lexi- 
cographer, was the first to advocate 
the adoption of Devanagari for Kon- 
kanı (see Dalgado 1893, Introduc- 
tion) He himself used the script 1n 
the entries of his Konkani-Portu- 
guese dictionary (1893) This task 
was furthered by Madhav Manjunath 
Shanbhag, an advocate by profession 
from Karwar, who with a few like- 
minded companions travelled 1n all 
the Konkani speaking areas, seeking 
to unite the fragmented Konkani com- 
munity under the banner of ‘one lan- 
guage, one script, one literature’ He 
succeeded tn organizing the first All 
India Konkani Parishad 1n Karwar in 
1939 (Kelekar2003 14) 

Devanagari was chosen as the 
script for Konkani by modern revi- 
valists as Konkani belonged to the 
Indo-Aryan family and Devanagari 
being the script of the Sanskrit-Prakrit 
linguistic antecedents of Konkani was 
seen as belonging as much to Konkani 
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as 1t belonged to Hindi, Marathi, 
Rajasthani, Maithih, Nepali — sister 
languages of Konkani (Dalgado 1893 
Introduction, Shennoi Goembab 1945 
57-61) There were also phonetic rea- 
sons Compared to the Roman script 
for instance, Devanagari was seen as 
giving a better representation to the 
contrasts significant to Konkant, the 
dental vs retroflex, the unaspirated 
vs aspirated contrasts (Dalgado 1893 
Introduction) 


T. 1s not to say that Devanagari 1s 
‘the perfect’ written representation of 
Konkani This script too has its ortho- 
graphic imperfections or limitations 
like the other scripts used for Konkam, 
or for that matter, like orthographies 
of all living languages Devanagari 
was further preferred because as a 
script of HindvHindustani which, in 
the late ' 20s or early '30s was already 
envisaged as the national/Iink lan- 
guage of independent India with 
which all literate Indians would neces- 
sarily have to familiarize themselves, 
would not have been an additional 
script to be learnt by Konkan: speak- 
ers (Shennoi Goembab 1945 61) 

The use of Devanagari script 
for Konkani was not an ‘influence of 
Marathi’ (Miranda 1978 80) It was 
much less the ‘Goan Hindu expres- 
sion’ of written Konkani Whereas the 
other scripts used for Konkani were 
historical accidents and convenient 
local choices, Devanagari was a con- 
scious choice It was a ‘new culture’ 
that was opted for 

Konkan: has come into contact 
with and has been influenced by seve- 
ral languages — Persian, Arabic, Kan- 
nada, Portuguese, Tulu, Malayalam 
and English Some Konkan: dialects 
are influenced more by a particular 
language or one or two languages than 
by others Forinstance, there 1s greater 
Portuguese influence on Goan ones 
of Konkani than on the non-Goan dia- 


lects which are more influenced by 
dominant vernaculars in the particu- 
lar area Goan Konkani dialects are 
also influenced by Marathi 

The 450 years of contact with 
Portuguese has significantly influ- 
enced Konkani, at once evident at the 
level of lexicon Many words which 
forma part of the daily, even the basic 
vocabulary of Goan Konkani are loans 
from Portuguese, for example, kadel 
‘chair’, mez ‘table’, kuler ‘spoon’, 
zanel ‘window’, paasai ‘walk’, bols 
‘pocket’, buraak ‘hole’, fask ‘match- 
box’, ygarz ‘church’, war ‘hour’ 

Portuguese has also influenced 
word-formation processes of Konkani 
For instance, along with fugaasaao 
‘saffocation’, istimasaao ‘esteem, 
affection’, conisaao ‘condition’ that 
are Portuguese loans, Konkani also 
has words like bejaasaao, kaatkisaao, 
guddilasaao that sound like Portu- 
guese loans but in fact are native coin- 
ages in which only suffix saao 1s 
Portuguese Bejaasaao ‘boredom’, 
for example 1s bezaar, a Persian loan 
plus Portuguese saao 


ED ses influence on Konkani 
syntax 1s even more subtle For 1ns- 
tance, while in all sister languages of 
Konkanithe expressionfor *whattime 
181t?' 1s literally in terms of “how many 
times has ıt rung?” (eg Marathi kits 
waadzle, Hindi kitne baje, Gujarati 
ketla wagya), Konkani speaks of kıtlı 
waraam dzaailm, literally, ‘how many 
hours have happened’ which 1s a ver- 
sion of ‘que horas sao’ 

As noticed by linguists like 
SM Katre and Rocky Miranda who 
worked on dialectal variation in Kon- 
kanı, the Portuguese influence 1s more 
noticable on the Goan Christian dia- 
lects of Konkani than on the Goan 
Hindu dialects since, to quote Miranda 
(1978), ‘Christians were more suscep- 
tible to Portuguese influence because 
of religious and cultural ties ° This 


influence 1s even conspicuous at the 
level of syntax, especially the struc- 
ture of the sentence in the written style 
and in the formal oral style mainly 
used 1n the church As observed by 
Miranda there has been a conscious 
effort to ‘de-lusitanize’ the syntax of 
the literary Christian dialect ın recent 
years, which implies a return to the 
word-order proper to Konkani The 
monthly Gulab in Roman script has 
contributed much to this process 


l. 1s also interesting to observe how 
the distinctiveness of the two main 
religious cultures of Goa— Hindu and 
Christian — 1s created at the linguistic 
level by a variation 1n Konkani voca- 
bulary Whereas in Portuguese, for 
instance, one could talk of a Hindu 
marriage or a Christian marriage 
with the same word — ‘casa-mento’, a 
Hindu marriage ın Konkani ıs lagn 
or lagin and a Christian marriage 
kaazaar, a song sung 1n a Hindu dia- 
lect 1s a pad and that in a Christian 
dialectakaamtaar The kinship voca- 
bulary 1n Christian Konkani dialects 
also bears a remarkable Portuguese 
influence 

From the literary contributions 
of Fr Thomas Stephens (1549-1619), 
called ‘the Father of Christian Litera- 
turein India’ (SarDessa1 2000 34) and 
who 1s also the author of the first 
printed book in Konkani — Doutrina 
Crista (1622) and the first printed 
grammar of Konkani (in Portuguese) 
— Arte da Lingoa Canarim — which 1s 
also 'the earliest specimen of its kind 
among grammars of modern Indian 
languages’ (Sardessai 2000 42), it 
could be inferred that the Goan lin- 
guistic scenario at the time of the early 
missionary literary intervention was 
diglossic 

At the request of the new Brah- 
mun converts Fr Stephens-composed 
an epic poem on the hfe of Christ — 
Christa Purana (1616) — 1n Marathi 


which in all probability was the lite- 
rary language of Goans at the time In 
the preface to the Purana, Fr Stephens 
writes that he chose to write 1n Marathi 
as this language was found most suit- 
able for expressing matters related to 
God However, as ‘pure’ Marathi was 
not intelligible to people, the difficult 
words were replaced by easy words 
from ‘the language of the Brahmins’ 
and thus the poetry made easy Al- 
though Fr Stephens wrote the Purana 
1n Marathi, he prepared acatechism of 
the Christian Doctrine — Doutrina 
Crista—1n Konkani (Lingoa Bramana 
Canarim, ‘Brahmin Kanarese Lan- 
guage’) which was posthumously 
published ın 1622 


T. 4th Council of Goa (1592) had 
decreed that ‘acompendium of Chris- 
tian doctrine and instructions be made, 
and translated in the most common 
languages of the province’ and had 
strictly directed that ‘churches be 
assigned to no one but to those priests 
who are well qualified and know well 
the vernacular of the place’ (DaCunha 
Rivara 1858 166) This position of the 
Council seems to have guided Fr 
Stephens in his choice of the medium 
of the Catechism Also Konkani gram- 
mar (Kanarese") which ın all probabi- 
lity was the ‘most common language 
of the provience' , not literary Marathi, 
was prepared by him and used by for- 
eign missionaries who had to master 
the vernacular before they could carry 
outtheir activities 

It 1s significant that while in 
the work of Fr Stephens, Marathi 1s 
known as Marathi, Konkani1s known 
either as 'Bramhannachi bhasha’ 
(‘language of Brahmins’) oras ‘Lingoa 
Canarim’ (‘Kanarese Language’) or 
as ‘Lingoa Bramna Canarim’ (Brah- 
min Kanarese Language’) Here the 
epithet ‘Brahmin’ could be interpreted 
as dialect specification of Fr Stephens’ 
informants ‘Canarim’ seems to be a 


misnomer that had possibly arisen due 
to the adoption of a variation of the 
Kannada script which according to 
some scholars 1s attested 1n the old 
records of Goan village communes 
(Gajanan Ghantkar cit Gomes 2000 
37) Evidently Marathi was the privi- 
leged literary language of the time 
and Konkani probably only a spoken 
form 

The intervention of the Church 
at the beginning of the 16th century 
with an emphasis on preaching ın the 
vernacular eventually foregrounded 
Konkanias the ‘language of religion’ 
of Goan Christians and after the 17th 
century Marathi slowly lost its hold 
overthiscommunity Itseems Khrista 
Purana was popular and used for 
nearly a century in Goa (SarDessai 
2000 39) But today the Purana has 
no place 1n Christian religious prac- 
tice The Doutrina Crista on the other 
hand still survives in the daily prayers 
—‘Our Father’ or ‘Hail Mary’ very 
much echo the translations of Fr 
Stephens done centuries ago 

The history of the Konkant lan- 
guage and its people 1s indelibly 
marked by Portuguese colonial poli- 
cies and the contradictions within the 
Churchestablishment While some of 
them sought to distance the converts 
from tradition, language and culture, 
others, such as the English Jesuit 
Thomas Stevens, actively encouraged 
its study The language was banned ın 
1684 and this state continued for over 
200 years However, while official 
policies prevailed and prevented the 
free development of the language, 
parish schools taught Konkani ın the 
Roman script 


G.. Hindu linguistic culture 
remained a clear case of ‘classical 
diglossia' (Fergusson 1959) until the 
intervention of Vaman Raghunath 
Varde Valaulikar, popularly known as 
Shennoi Goembab (1878-1946) dur- 


ing the first half of the 20th century 
Marathi was highly valued ın the 
Hinduculturalethos ofthe time It was 
‘the language’ or the ‘purer’ form of 
the vernacular Konkani, despite being 
the language of daily conversation, 
was notconsidereda language Rather, 
it was seen as a dialect or an ‘impure 
form’ of Marathi Notall Hindus were 
fluent in Marathi, but they considered 
it to be their mother-tongue Know- 
ledge of Marathi was considered a 
necessary part of ‘culture preserva- 
tion’ Marathi was also the medium of 
religious activities like kirtan, bhajan, 
aarati There was a clear-cut, func- 
tional differentiation of ‘High’ Marathi 
and ‘Low’ Konkani in all spheres 
Konkani was the language of informal 
daily conversation and Marathi of for- 
mal talk or announcements Konkan 
was the vehicle of oral literature (folk- 
lore) and Marathi the medium of pres- 
tigious written literature In fact all 
writing, even personal letters, were in 
Marathi 


T. Chnistian linguistic ethos espe- 
cially at the level of masses created a 
wider space for Konkan: Fora major- 
ity of Christians, Konkani was the lan- 
guage of religion as also the medium 
of mass entertainment like teatro 
Also there was hterature ın Konkani 
(in Roman script) the target readership 
of which was the Christian masses 
This became the mainstay for Catho- 
lics who migrated Indeed the first 
newspaper 1n Konkan, Udentechem 
Sallok, was in the Roman script, pub- 
lished from Pune 1n 1889 Gulab a 
monthly in roman script published 
from Goa since 1983, has a very large 
circulation 

However, the Goan Christian 
elite culturally 1dentified with Portu- 
guese which entered even those 
domains generally reserved for the 
‘Low’ variety in a classical diglossic 
situation, and often became the mother- 
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tongue tn elite Christians homes, 
mainly of the Old Conquest areas An 
elite Christian nevertheless needed 
Konkani to interact with the masses, 
often referring to it as ‘lingua dos 
criados’ (‘language of servants’) 
Tristao de Braganza Cunha saw this 
banishment of the local language ın 
the life of elite Christians as a result 
of the project of ‘denationalization of 
Goans’ carried out by the Portuguese 
incolonial Goa (1961 55-95) Portu- 
guese was also sought by the Christian 
masses for upward social and cultural 
mobility The Goan Christian lingus- 
tic situation was a case of ‘extended 
diglossia’ (Fishman 1967) 1n which 
two languages and not two varieties of 
the same language enter into a hierar- 
chical relationship 

There was also extended diglos- 
sia in the Hindu community Since 
Portuguese was the language of the 
‘rulers’ ıt was the language of admı- 
nistration, highereducation and mass 
media The Hindus accepted the 
supremacy of Portuguese in these 
domains and sought the language for 
upward social mobility 


S hennoiGoembabisthe pioneer of 
modern Konkani literature His inter- 
vention was basically a subversion of 
the established linguistic ethos of the 
elitist Hindu linguistic cultureto which 
he belonged He saw the diglossic 
relationship between Marathi and 
Konkani as a hegemonic relationship 
betweentwo languages Heexpanded 
the domains of the use of Konkani By 
delivering lectures on the history of 
Goans in Konkani, writing plays in 
Konkan and staging them before 
an audience used to watching only 
Marathi plays, translatingthe Bhagwat 
Gita into Konkani, writing a Konkani 
primer for use in Konkani medium 
primary schools and so on, Shenno1 
Goembab made Konkani enter do- 
mains hitherto reserved for Marathi 
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However, Shennoi Goembab’s 
subversion was not justa ‘Hindu’ sub- 
version He was convinced that in a 
fragmented Goan Konkani commu- 
nity ‘total self-rule’ (Purna swaray) 
could be attained tn and through 
Konkani, as this was the only thread 
that bound Hindus and Christians, 
masses and classes He wrote, ‘Let us 
make Gawde pundits (scholars) and 
letusall become pundits Together let 
us enjoy the total self- rule of Konkan’ 
(1945 71) 


l. a diglossic Konkani community, 
the masses (Gawde) were alienated 
from knowledge as the means of the 
production of knowledge - languages 
—were in the hands of the classes (Pun- 
dits) If the language of Goan Hindu 
pundits — Marathi — was not accessi- 
ble to Hindu Gawde, the language of 
Goan Christian pundits — Portuguese 
— was equally inaccessible to Chris- 
tian Gawde Only by endeavouring 
to make Konkani the language of the 
masses, the means of production of 
knowledge, could the masses be led 
into the world of pundits — the world 
of knowledge Knowledge could be 
democratized only 1n and through 
Konkan: And the fragmented Kon- 
kani speech community could be 
emancipated from an intellectual and 
emotional slavery only with Konkani 
Thus Konkani for Shennoi Goembab 
was ‘a step 1n the direction of social 
equality’ (SarDessa12000 113) 

A close scrutiny of Shennoi 
Goembab’s writings show how he 1ni- 
tiated a trend of simple Konkani and 
steered the development of literary 
Konkani away from the Brahmani- 
cal pedantry prevalent 1n the Indo- 
Aryan languages of histime Shennoi 
Goembab dreamt of a speech-com- 
munity unified ın a Konkan1 identity 
Inthis endeavour he sought the bless- 
ings of both Saatermaay, the patron 
deity revered by Goan Hindus of all 


castes and classes and Aakwaar Mori 
“Virgin Mary’ revered by all Konkani 
Christians (1945 137) Throughanew 
Konkan1 identity Shenno1 Goenbab 
sought to bring together all Konkani 
subcultures that wete almost inva- 
riably the ‘lower’ side in diglossic 
situations 


Koran has had to painfully 
negotiate a controversy about the 
nature of its relationship with Marathi 
— whether it was to be considered an 
independent language or a dialect of 
Marathi José Pereira, in a detailed 
investigation ofthe history ofthis con- 
troversy, traces its origin in an essay 
on Indian languages written by John 
Leyden in 1807 wherein Konkani 
1s called a ‘dialect of Maharashtra’ 
(1971 4) 

Thisdialectvs language contro- 
versy which originated and remained 
confined for several years to the ivory 
tower of scholars took a sharp socio- 
cultural and political turn when Kon- 
kanı speakers influenced by Shennoi 
Goembab began asserting themselves 
as adistinct speech community, reflec- 
ting the resolve of speakers to extricate 
themselves and the Konkan speech 
community from adiglossic situation 

Had the dispute between Kon- 
kani and Marathi been merely gram- 
matical it should have been settled 1n 
the court of linguistics, the science of 
language And there could have been 
no better case 1n favour of Konkani 
than the scholarly work ofS M Katre 
— The Formation of Konkan: (1966) 
— wherein he employed the tools of 
modern historical and comparative 
linguistics across six representative 
Konkan: dialects and showed the for- 
mation of Konkanito be distinct from 
thatof Marathi 

But the language vs dialect 
controversy was far more political an 
issue than linguistic or grammatical 
(see Kelekar 1964 1990) With the 


liberation of Goa in 1961, the question 
whether Konkani was to be regarded 
an independent language or a dialect 
of Marathi gained political salience 
as it had a direct bearing on the cons- 
truction of a new Goan identity If 
Konkani was seen as a dialect of Mara- 
thi it would imply that the Konkani 
speaking Goans ideally belonged to 
the Marathi speaking Maharashtrians 
Hence, within the Indian Union in 
which post-Independence political 
identities — states — were restructured 
around linguistic identities, Goacould 
be merged with Maharashtra Ifonthe 
other hand, Konkani was perceived as 
an independent language, Goa had a 
chance to forge its own independent 
Konkant identity within the Indian 
Union 

Thelanguage vs dialectcontro- 
versy became important as the 1ssue 
was politically pertinent. Hence, the 
opinion poll of 1967, which decided 
the political fate of Goa and kept Goa, 
Daman and Diu a separate Union Ter- 
ritory, almost assumed a Konkani 
vs Marathi colour Interestingly, 1n 
this period even those Goans who 
could hardly speak or understand 
Marathi backed Marathi, felt ıt to be 
their mother tongue and rallied for 
the merger of Goa into Maharashtra 
Also, those Goans who used Konkan 
mainly as a vernacular to speak to 
the masses or others who could not 
be approached in Portuguese were in 
favour of Konkan: and voted almost 
enmasse foraseparate identity of Goa 


T. Konkani movement set before 
itself various immediate targets and 
mobilized public support around (7) A 
separate political 1dentity for Goa 
which was achieved in 1967 (u) The 
recognition of Konkani by the Sahitya 
Akademi as tt would give it the status 
of one of India's literary languages 
This was achieved in 1975 (ui) Recog- 
nition of Konkani as the official langu- 


age of administration for Goa This 
was achieved in 1987 (1v) The inclu- 
sion of Konkani in the Eighth Sche- 
dule of the Constitution which lists 
the major national languages This 
was achieved 1n 1992 


Í. this movement the Konkanı com- 
munity in Goa (Kalelkar’s ‘Central 
Konkan?’ area) was politically more 
assertive than in the other states where 
Konkani was only a minority lan- 
guage This was because there was 
more scope for Konkani ‘nationality’ 
(Fishman 1975) 1n Goathan any where 
else 

The Konkani speaking popula- 
tion in Karnataka (a part of which 1s 
Kalelkar's ‘Southern Konkanr area) 
and Kerala did participate ın the move- 
ment for the inclusion of Konkani in 
the Sahitya Akademi and the Eighth 
Schedule But they were linguistic 
minorities within their states, more or 
less integrated with the dominant lin- 
guistic ethos Here Konkani never 
clashed with the majority languages 
and there was no fear of encroachment 
as Konkani was secure ın its differ- 
ence — the majority languages were 
Dravidian and Konkani was Indo- 
Aryan Even here the domains of use 
of Konkani were limited Butthe typ1- 
cal demands of Konkani speakers 
were not tuned towards an expansion 
of domains but rather towards win- 
ning minority rights for speakers 
because of their minority linguistic 
status 

The Konkani speaking popula- 
tion 1n Maharashtra, mainly ın the 
areas contiguous with Goa (Kalelkar's 
‘Northern Konkan’ area ), 15 more or 
less integrated with the dominant lin- 
guistic culture, partially on account of 
the genetic proximity of the language 
with the dominant language Marathi 
Konkani consciousness, which began 
to assert itself during the '60s ın Goa, 
could not touch these areas 


T. religious factor also played a 
role in integrating the non-Goan 
Konkani speakers with their social 
environment The Hindu Konkani 
community could assimilate more 
easily with the dominant linguistic 
culture as the dominant cultural ethos 
was Hindu The integration of the 
Christian community was compara- 
tively more difficult and hence non- 
Goan Christian Konkanies remained 
‘more Konkani’ than non-Goan Hindu 
Konkanies But the attitude of the 
minority Konkani speakers towards 
their language often finds a covert 
public expression When the present 
writer was a student in Poona, she 
had attended two functions of two 
separate ‘Poona Goan Associations’, 
one 1n which the members were pre- 
dominantly Hindu and the other in 
which they were mainly Christian In 
the former the proceedings were in 
Marathi while in the latter they were 
inEnglish 

The achievements of the Kon- 
kani movement during the past four 
decades have indeed helped change 
the status of Konkani 50-60 years ago 
speakers of Konkani when outside 
Goa, especially 1n Maharashtra, felt 
ashamed to converse among them- 
selves in Konkani (editor's preface to 
the 2nd edition ofShennoi Goembab’s 
Mogaachem Lagn, 1938, may beread) 
Even personal letters in Konkani were 
not common Whenever letters were 
written in Konkani, it implied an una- 
voidable option since the sender and/ 
or receiver only knew that language 
In other words Konkant: speakers in 
those days did not often step out of 
the house 

Today this 1s no longer the case 
The attitude of Konkani speakers 
towards their language has changed 
with the language vs dialect contro- 
versy a matter of the past There has 
been an expansion in the domains of 
use of Konkani It 1s the medium of 
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instruction ın at least 200 primary 
schools in Goa, and an optional lan- 
guage for an increasing number of 
students at the secondary and higher 
secondary levels One can now get a 
Bachelor's degree in Konkani litera- 
ture Also there is a Department of 
Konkani (since 1987) 1n Goa Univer- 
sity which initiated a full fledged 
M A course ın 1991 On average 
about 20 students enrol every year for 
the course Five students are presently 
registered forPh D inthedepartment 
and one has already submitted a the- 
sis on Konkani folklore 


The current Goan linguistic scene, 
in a Way, remains diglossic in which 
the ‘High’ language is English and 
the ‘Low’ languages are Marathi and 
Konkani, with Konkani placed a little 
‘lower’ at the level of formal use For 
instance, when a quarrel takes place in 
Konkant, the First Information Report 
(FIR) at the police station 1s written 
in Marathi and the court judgment is 
delivered in English 

Konkani was made the official 
language, but if the state government 
So desired, use of Marathi for official 
purposes was also allowed The Kon- 
kanı protagonists demanded an aca- 
demy at the government level for the 
development of Konkani language 
and literature This was granted and 
followed by a demand of the Marathi 
protagonists for equal funds for a 
Marathi academy which was also 
granted 

Dunng Portuguese rule, although 
the trend among Hindus was to umpart 
primary education to theirchildren in 
Marathi, the medium of instruction in 
government primary schools was by 
and large Portuguese Primary educa- 
tion ın Goa today is imparted through 
English, Konkani, Marathi, Hindi and 
some other languages, but at the mid- 
dle and secondary levels the medium 
1s English The prestigious private 
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schools are all English medium In 
some, Konkani is not even taught as 
an optional language Ironically 
within the education system of Goa, 
the sole Konkani state in India and 
the mull-peetth ‘the original place of 
belonging’ of all Konkan: speakers, 
one can be highly educated and yet 
uliterate in Konkani! 

There 1s a growing tendency 
among the ‘practical’ minded parents 
to give English medium education to 
their children nght from the primary 
level, because they feel English 1s 
the actual pottaachi bhas, ‘language 
of stomach’, and that Konkani cannot 
get one any further And while regu- 
lar demands are made by Konkani 
protagonists to make Konkani the 
pottaach: bhas, at least at the official 
level, 1e , to make the active know- 
ledge of Konkani a necessary prereq- 
uisite for obtaining government jobs, 
the government somehow seems to 
lack both inclination and will 

The de facto language of admin- 
istration in Goa is English Questions 
aboutthe implementation of the Offi- 
cial Language Act are met by a stock 
reply ‘Whenever wereceive letters in 
Konkani we reply in Konkani’ (which 
is not quite true) English reigns 
supreme in Goaas in the rest of India, 
1ronically, without even being listed 
in the Eighth Schedule as one of the 
national languages of the country! 


B to Ravindra Kelekar, a 
stalwart of modern Konkani literature 
and an activist of the post-liberation 
Konkani movement, the objective of 
the movement which began with the 
founding of the Parishad in Karwarin 
1939, was to unite the several Konkan: 
identities under the banner of ‘one 
language, one script, one literature’ 
The Konkan state envisaged by this 
movement stretched beyond the boun- 
daries of present-day Goa which 1s 
only a territory that was once under 


Portuguese dominion For the proper 
development of Konkani and the 
Konkani people through their langu- 
age, the movement must mobilize 
towards Samyukta Goem, ‘United 
Goa’ comprising of Goa plus the 
adjoining Sindhudurg and Karwar 
districts of Maharashtra and Karna- 
taka respectively (2003 14,15) 


Koan has also to come to terms 
with other questions — those of script 
and standardization The entire Kon- 
kani community was united in its 
struggle against the hegemony of 
Marathi But with the ‘enemy’ out of 
sight, different sub-communities 
have become aware of their own diff- 
erences creating disquiet regarding a 
common script standardization (A 
similar pattern was noticed by Nancy 
Dorian (1977) in herstudy of Scottish 
Gaelic )In short, acommunity united 
1n and through Konkani still remains 
afarcry 
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ITS natural scenic beauty, abundant 
greenery and attractive beaches, 
further enhanced by architecturally 
beautiful temples and churches, dis- 
tinguish the emerald land of Goa A 
western style of living and an Indian 
way of thinking, the warm hospitality 
of the people and the exemplary har- 
mony 1n which the different commu- 
nities live, their zeal for singing and 
dancing, colourful festivities and 
sumptuous feasts — this is what makes 
Goa distinctive Yet, Goa ıs often 
negatively portrayed in the media as 
merely an exotic tourist destination 
Reinforcing this image 1s the Bolly- 
wood depiction of Goans as heavy 
drinkers and a people with low moral 
values In addition, much 1s made of 
nudism, paedophilia and rave parties 
Goan literature could have 
played arole in rectifying this image, 
but the overall atmosphere was never 
very conducive to literature The focus 
of government support too has been on 
tourism Public apathy is apparent as 
reading habits plummet Yet paradoxi- 
cally, literary and cultural activities in 


Reviving cultural traditions 


DAMODAR MAUZO and XAVIER COTA 


Goaare on therise today The younger 
generation seems keen to regain past 
glory and attain greater heights 1n 
order to 1mpact mainstream literature 
and culture of India The phenomenal 
resurrection of Konkani language and 
literature, despite its turbulent past, 
may have no precedence in history 

Invasion, persecution, religious 
conversion and the perils of the Inqui- 
sition left people divided, destroyed 
age-old traditions, suppressed the 
local language and contributed to the 
1mposition ofanalien culture Yet Goan 
society was able to keep its social fab- 
ric intact The reason probably lies in 
Goa'shistory which helped assimilate 
anumber ofraces, giving rise toatole- 
rantand considerate people Unfortu- 
nately, this past has neither been 
adequately documented in historical 
texts nor in literature 

That Goa had a rich literary tra- 
dition 1s evident from the writings of 
Krishnadas Shama preserved by the 
Portuguese in the Library of Braga, 
Portugal Itis noteworthy that Shama, 
anearly 16thcentury writer, wrote his 
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version of the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata ın Konkant prose, this at a 
time when prose writing was rare in 
any modern Indo-Aryan language 
Krishnadas Shama also wrote 1n 
Marathi, but interestingly this was 
in verse Unfortunately, we have lit- 
tle knowledge of other works of this 
period 

The missionaries wrote a 
number of books in Konkani on the 
lines of the religious works then avail- 
able in othe: Indian languages, espe- 
cially Marathi Though the motive 
behind this basic work was evange- 
lism, tt did help the language to flour- 
ishforoveracentury until the 1684 ban 
on Konkani when the rulers and the 
missionaries turned hostile towards 
the local language 


B, the end of the 19th century, 
the Goan community had submitted 
to Portuguese rule and its culture 
absorbed a certain code of behaviour 
from the rulers, the traits of which are 
visible today The Portuguese influ- 
enced thedress, cuisine and table man- 
ners of certain sections of society, as 
also the drinking habits and the sheer 
Jote de vivre so reflective of Goan 
society Konkani, too, assimilated 
numerous words and phrases Though 
Portuguese literature of the time was 
not of as high a standard as French or 
English, the best of Buropean litera- 
ture was translated into Portuguese 
Educated Goans with access to the 
literature ın turn attempted to vent 
theircreative urge in Portuguese 

The 1684 decree issued by the 
Portuguese Viceroy banning the use 
of Konkani brought the linguistic and 
literary activities in Goatoa grinding 
halt Though the rulers softened their 
attitude by theearly 19th century, most 
Konkanis relied on Marathi, Kannada, 
Portuguese and English as suitable 
mediums forexpression Not surpris- 
ingly, the literature produced during 


thus pertod, barring notableexceptions 
like Sohiroba Ambiye’s beautiful 
devotional poetry 1n Marathi, was 
not of a high standard The novel 
Os Brahmanes by the great Goan libe- 
ral parltamentarian Francisco Luis 
Gomes, created a tremendous impact 
in Europe and India Ina smaller way 
Jacob e Dulce by the satirist Gip 
caused ripples 1n Goa as also 1n far- 
away Brazil This flowering of Goan 
literature in Portuguese came to a pre- 
mature end with the suppression of 
republicanism in Portugalin 1910 and 
the dark days ın the country and her 
colonies with the takeover by the aus- 
tere Salazar regime in 1930 

One of the more striking aspects 
of contemporary Goan culture 1s the 
co-existence of faiths, despite the reli- 
gious domination of the rulers that cre- 
ated areligious divide in the Konkani 
speaking community Theactivities of 
the Goan diaspora, as shaped by the 
Inquisition and earlier by the Muslim 
invasions, only added to the divisions 
Eventually the language controversy 
confused and polluted the minds of the 
people 

It was Tristao de Braganza Cunha 
who first wrote against the design of 
the Portuguese rulers to deculture and 
denationalise the Goan, especially the 
Christian, community But the indoc- 
trination of these people was so deep- 
rooted that he faced opposition from 
within his own community 


M.. Christians, forced to leave 
Goa either because of their nationalist 
leanings or ın search of greener pas- 
tures, felt the need to express them- 
selves Inthe late 19th century (1889) 
Catholic Goan immigrants to Bombay 
began to stage the tiatr, a musical pro- 
duction, to give expression to their 
cultural needs Alongside, the genre of 
pulp fiction called Romans ın Konkani 
written in the Roman script pioneered 
by Eduardo Jose Bruno de Souza in 


1890 became popular among the 
Christian masses Hindu Goans by 
then had all but drifted away from lit- 
erary Konkani, embracing Marathi as 
the favoured medium of expression 
VS Sukhtankar, B B Borkar and 
Laxmanrao Sardessai were among 
the few Goan writers who made a 
name in Marathi This was necessa- 
rily the literature of the exile 


Toa Konkanı continued as the 
lingua franca, on the literary front it 
was left 1n the lurch At this stage, 
sensing an identity crisis among his 
people and realizing the importance of 
language, Vaman Raghunath Varde 
Valaulikar (1877-1946) or Shennoi 
Goembab, the pen name by which he 
1s better-known, attempted to resur- 
rect the language of Goa He wrote 
poems, short stories, novels, plays, 
essays, children’s literature, biogra- 
phies, and much more 

Goembab’s research on the his- 
tory of Konkan: language, culture and 
people was hailed by the historians 
of his time Konkanr's transition to 
modernity was thus made easier by his 
pioneering, backbreaking efforts 
Shennoi Goembab was a rare vision- 
ary whose rational thinking, voracious 
reading, tolerant attitude and vision 
for his people elevated him to a high 
plateau In fact, the present resurge- 
nce of literary Konkani owes prima- 
rily to the untiring efforts of Shennoi 
Goembab 

The first half of the 20th cen- 
tury saw writers like B B Borkar, 
Laxmanrao Sardessat, Lambert 
Mascarenhas and Ravindra Kelekar 
flee Goa to settle in Mumbai because 
of their nationalist beliefs Though 
Borkar and Sardessai achieved fame 
as writers 1n Marathi, they also 
contributed their mite to Konkani 
VS Sukhtankar who wrote short sto- 
ries became a pioneer of the regional 
Marathi story Lambert Masca- 


renhas gained fame for his English 
novel, Sorrowing Lies My Land But 
Konkani was yet to be accepted by the 
masses 

Inspired by Shennoi Goembab's 
work, Ravindra ’Kelekar started a 
Konkani magazine Mirg, which pro- 
vided a platform to young emerging 
writers. With All India Radio, Bom- 
bay starting a programme in Konkani, 
cultural and literary activities recerved 
a big boost among Goans in the city 
Vidya, a Konkan: intercollegiate 
annual published by Goan college 
students in Mumbai, published some 
quality literature. Another activity 
contributing to the cultural renais- 
sance was the intercollegiate Kon- 
kanı dramatic competition drawing in 
different colleges in Mumbai Mum- 
bai became a focal point because 
homesick expatriate Goans were 
starved for cultural activity and partly 
because there was no scope for such 
activities ın Goa 


T. Liberation of Goa gave a much- 
needed fillip to cultural and literary 
activity The first Marathi daily 
Gomantak and the English daily 
The Navhind Times began publica- 
tion Curiously, Portuguese suffered a 
severe setback as, almost overnight, 
Portuguese speakers — both Christian 
and to a lesser extent Hindus — aban- 
doned it to escape the stigma of being 
branded ‘anti-national’ or ‘pro-Portu- 
guese’ and shifted to English Dailies 
like O Heraldo, Diario deNoite and 
A Vida shut down one by one 

With the opening ofnew schools, 
Marathi teachers and textbooks 
flooded in from neighbouring Maha- 
rashtra Konkani which had been 
suppressed for centuries lacked the 
infrastructure to take advantage of 
liberation Nor were Goans equipped 
with political wisdom The upper 
echelon of bureaucrats brought in on 
deputation after liberation, too were 
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predominantly from neighbouring 
Maharashtra, which now staked its 
claimto Goa 

Encouraged by the abolition of 
censorship, Konkan journalism took 
a major step forward with the estab- 
lishment of Sot, a Konkani daily in the 
Roman script, started by the freedom 
fighter Felicio Cardozo Although 
others like Divtti, Uzvadd, Novem 
Goem, Goencho Awaz followed with- 
out conspicuous success, Gulab, a 
monthly, has perhaps the largest cir- 
culation of any Konkant publication 
Today a quality Devanagari Konkani 
daily Sunaparantis being published 


T. incorporation of the erstwhile 
Emtssora de Goa into All India Radio 
provided a boost to Konkani music 
with Alfred Rose, Lorna and Chris 
Perry becoming household names in 
Goa and elsewhere High quality 
nataks (dramas), lively khell (plays), 
panel discussions, interviews and 
objective local news are testimony to 
the blooming cultural transformation 
ofahitherto colonized people 

The establishment of the pres- 
tigious Charles Correa designed Kala 
Academy complex ın Panay: by the 
Government of Goa provided a new 
avenue for music, drama, painting 
and literature Earlier many artists had 
fled Goa ın pursuit of their art, among 
others the Mangeshkar family, 
Kesarbat Kerkar, Mogubai Kurdikar 
and her daughter Kishori Amonkar, 
the sister-duo Hirabai Badodekar, 
Saraswati Rane and Jitendra Abhi- 
sheki The age-old musical traditions 
got a major boost with the setting-up 
of this academy The induction of 
maestros like the redoubtable Laya- 
Bhaskar Khaprumam Parvatkar, 
Maestro Antonio de Figueiredo and 
Fr Lourdino Barreto helped popular- 
1ze the activities atthe academy West- 
ern music, already well established in 
Goa, got a further boost with Kala 


Academy’s School for Western Music 
with classical violin, piano, guitar and 
singing are taught to students They 
also play 1n the student's orchestra 
Western classical music, for long the 
preserve of Catholics, now attracts 
students from other communities too 
Natak (Konkani, Marathi) and 
Tiatr festivals gave a boost to experi- 
mental theatre The Marathi stage 
found the going easier given the avail- 
ability of scripts by writers from 
Maharashtra Vishnu Surya Wagh 1s 
perhaps the only Goan playwright 
who has written some excellent plays 
in Marathi Tiatr, the hilarious form of 
musical drama popular among the 
Christians, was already enjoying com- 
mercial success The competitions, 
however, provided them an additional 
opportunity to experiment and excel 
It was a gauntlet thrown to 
Konkant activists who had to write 
fresh samhitas/scripts to produce and 
participate in the drama competitions 
They rose to the occasion and a new 
crop of young playwrights soon 
emerged Sometook to translating and 
adapting the best of Indian plays 1n 
other languages Pundalik Naik, the 
most versatile of the writers, wrote 
excellent plays hailed by one and all 


I. 1s unfortunate that Konkani writ- 
ers had to play the dual role of writer 
and fighter to achieve the three goals 
dearest to them— official language sta- 
tus to Konkani, statehood for Goa and 
inclusion of Konkan1 into the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution of India 
They took to the streets, suffered the 
indignities of tear gas and lathisin the 
process, but nevertheless succeeded in 
achieving their goals 

Literature in Goa ıs produced in 
fourlanguages Konkani, Marathi, 
English and Portuguese The Portu- 
guese writer, Orlando da Costa, a 
Goan based in Portugal, wrote the 
novel, O Signo da Ira based on his nos- 
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talgic memories of Goa of the 1940s 

But barring the work of Armando 
Menezes anda few poems, stories and 
novels there was little new work dur- 
ingthisperiod The post-liberation lıt- 
erary scenario saw English grow atthe 
cost of Portuguese Poet and short 
story writer Manohar Shetty has pro- 
duced some excellent work Eunice 
D’Souza has made a mark on the 
national map of English literature 

Santan Rodrigues, Gerson da Cunha 
and more recently Brian Mendonsa 
too have contributed to Goan poetry 

English fiction has made a mark with 
the writings of Dom Moraes, Peter 
Nazareth and Victor Rangel-Ribeiro 

The youngest of them are Sunita Peres 
da Costa and Margaret Mascarenhas 
whose novels have attracted wide 
interest 


H.. most of them live abroad 
and it 1s often asked whether they 
can be labelled as Goan writers The 
answer 1s to be found ın their writings 
Tivolem, the novel by Victor Rangel- 
Ribeiro that won the Milkwood 
National Award in the United States 1s 
set 1n rural Goa of yesteryears Most 
of Peter Nazareth's characters are 
Goan expatriates 1n Africa How can 
one call it less Goan than Lambert 
Mascarenhas' short story collection, 
In the Womb of Saudade? Undoubt- 
edly, mostexpatriate Goans find Eng- 
lish the most suitable medium for their 
creative expression 

A monumental book that defies 
categorization 1s the recent Goa — 
A Daughter’s Story by Maria Aurora 
Couto (Penguin) A painstakingly 
researched book that stretches over 
a vast historical canvas, it 1s already 
making waves 1n literary circles 
across the nation 

Konkani, which was a late 
entrant in the field of literature due to 
historical and political reasons, 1s now 
racing tocatchup Recognition by the 


Sahitya Akademi in 1975 provided a 
tremendous encouragementto literary 
activities As with most languages, 
poetry was the first form to blossom 
in Konkani literature Great poets like 
B B Borkar, ManoharRai SarDessai 
and R V Pandit wrote abundant poe- 
try which inspired the younge: gene- 
ration They were the poets of love, 
devotion, nature and patriotism The 
lyricism in Borkar's poems, both in 
Konkani and Marathi, cast a spell on 
listeners Interestingly, the bulk of 
Borkar’s poems ın Marathi deal with 
beauty, love and romance whereas 
his Konkani poems mainly sing of the 
social and political aspirations of 
the land and people of Goa R V Pan- 
dit was a prolific poet, deeply rooted 
inGoan soil He writes about the woes 
of the poor, the toiling sons of the soil 
who are generally taken for granted 
ManoharRai Sardessai ıs perhaps 
the most influential of the poets He 
initially wrote the poetry of exile (in 
French) during his younger days 1n 
France, singing nostalgically of Goa 
His poetry in Konkanilater blossomed 
to give expression to almost every 
emotion, thoughtandtopic ` 


P uo: Bhang: and Shankar 
Ramant: are poets of spirituality and 
solitude Their poems though precise 
are full of 1magery, and at times 
so complex that they border on the 
unfathomable Madhav Borkar ts 
another poet whoconsciously chooses 
deceptively simple words to enhance 
his capacity to reach the reader 
Nagesh Karmali on the other hand 1s 
a poet of anguish, against social injus- 
tice A freedom fighter who consist- 
ently targeted alien domination, 
Karmali ıs even today regarded as the 
poetofangry rebellion 

Though Goan poets initially fol- 
lowedinthefootsteps ofthese seniors, 
the younger writers are now treading 
unbeaten paths Ramesh Veluskar's 


poems spring out with the flavour and 
music of folk songs Unconcerned 
about textuality, he uses rustic lan- 
guage and even coins his own words 

Prakash Padgaokar, though not indif- 
ferent to ambiguity, minces no words 
in his concern for suffering humanity 
and in targeting apathy and hypocrisy, 
the hallmark of his poetry Pundalik 
Naik, Shankar Bhandari, Gajanan 
Raikar, Uday Bhembre, Yusuf Shaikh, 
Jess Fernandes have also made an 
impact with their poems 


I, Marathı, though poetry continued 
to be written after Borkar and Ramanı, 
the younger generation did not rise to 
great heights Poets like Narendra 
Bodke and Sudesh Lotlikar have, 
however, excelled and are hailed as 
significant poets in Maharashtra as 
well Konkani too has a fresh crop 
of writers with original themes and 
fresh treatment Nutan Sakhardande, 
NayanaAdarkar and Rayashn Sail are 
poets with intense female sensibility, 
Bhalchandra Gaumkar and Rayay 
Pawar too are experimenting with this 
genre though they are yet to master 
the form Paresh Kamat and Nilba 
Khandekar are young poets worthy 
of special attention Nilba's poems 
have the fragrance of the soil and the 
anguish of the sufferer, his language 
displaying an arrogance of conviction 
and pristine charm Paresh Kamat, 
though young has already made a 
mark and connoisseurs have hailed his 
work as a great contribution to Indian 
poetry 

Kashinath Shamba Lolienkar 
(a pseudonym) has given some extra- 
ordinary poetry to Konkani literature 
Most of his poems are in the first per- 
son singular In them he demeans 
himself as he hits at his own deeds, 
hypocrisy and blind faith — a unique 
way of pointing to the fallacies preva- 
lent in society The language can be 
profane, his words embarrass the 


reader, even if read in private Yet, his 
work 1s an eye-opener to those who 
think that ‘allis well’ around them 


l. is Konkan: fiction, however, that 
has attracted the attention of readers 
nation-wide Chandrakant Kenr's 
story ‘Hippy Gurl’, has already been 
translated and hailed as a landmark 
story that discusses the Indian ethos 
vis-a-vis the hippy lifestyle that 
erupted out of frustration with west- 
ern ways His stories and novels, often 
in the first person, find universal accep- 
tance Kathika, a shorter form of the 
story, running into a few hundred 
words, pioneered by him in Konkani, 
1s his main contribution to fiction 

Damodar Mauzo, Pundalik 
Naik, Sheela Kolambkar and Meena 
Kakodkar lifted the Konkani short 
story togreat heights Lucidity of lan- 
guage, clarity of thought and original- 
ity of themes were the main reasons 
why Konkani fiction became so popu- 
lar Soon there was a new team of 
young wiiters - IN. Shivdas, Gajanan 
Jog, Datta S Naik, Olivinho Gomes, 
Hema Naik, Jayant: Naik, Vasant 
Bhagwant Sawant — who had some- 
thing different to say 

‘Guerra’ meaning the war, 1s a 
story by Sheela Naik Kolambkar 
on the post-liberation situation. The 
woman pirotagonist's man, a Portu- 
guese soldier has just been deported, 
leaving her behind pregnant Sheela 
builds up the conflict of two minds 
with artistic precision Tukaram 
Shet’s novella Paklo (white man), 
explores the psychological turmoil of 
a young white boy, the offspring of a 
Portuguese father When addressed 
by other children as *PakJo' he takes 
offence The subject touches upon a 
problem which was prevalent in that 
period 

The end of the 20th century saw 
many young writers from the down- 
trodden strata disowning the sensibi- 


lity of the classes and writing from the 
perspective of the masses Be it the 
feminist writings of Hema Naik orthe 
Dalit sensibility displayed by Dadu 
Mandrekar, the new generation writer 
is seen interrogating our status quoist 
notions mainly formed by 450 years 
of political suppression Today 
Prakash Pariekar, Ramnath Gawade, 
Ramesh Laad are endeavouring to 
enrich Konkani shortfictton Konkani 
writers have realized the inherent 
strength of the language Through their 
work, they spread the message of 
social justice, equality and rationality 

The themes, though concerned with 
Goan problems, are universal in nature 


T. much-discussed trilogy of nov- 
els in Konkan: considered as mile- 
stones, are now available to English 
readers intranslation Pundalik Naik’s 
Atchhev, published in translation as 
"The Upheaval' by Oxford University 
Press, discusses how the mining boom 
tears apart the moral fabric ofa village 
The novel written in rustic language 
brings out the hidden treasure of 
Konkan, provides an insight into the 
psyche of the people and depicts the 
rural lifestyle of the poor The writer 
tactfully narrates how environmental 
upsets, ecological imbalances and the 
downfall of moral values lead to cul- 
tural upheaval in rural Goa 
Damodar Mauzo’s Karmelin 
tackles yet another issue that relates 
to the womenfolk who, driven by 
domestic circumstances, find them- 
selves in the Gulf countries as ayahs 
only to face the perversities of their 
bosses The novel, dispassionately 
written, with no malice towards any 
character succeeds in creating sym- 
pathy for the protagonist Karmelin 
despite her outwardly immoral char- 
acter The lower middle class Catho- 
lic milieu, so rarely well projected in 
Goan literature, 1s arevealing experi- 
ence for the reader The Sahitya 


Akademi award-winning novel has 
been published in several Indian lan- 
guages and English Kal: Ganga by 
Mahabaleshwar Sail opens up a new 
vista for readers The novel unfolds 
the life of the people in Karnataka 
villages bordering Goa on the banks 
of the Kali The title 1s symbolic of 
the life of the people — dark with sor- 
row, yet pure as the Ganga The pun 
1s therefore significant The novel 
reminds the discerning reader of the 
greatepic novel, Marall: Mannige by 
Shivram Karanth 

Goan short fiction has entered 
many national anthologies but 
remains to be showcased for English 
readers, barring the anthology Ferry 
Crossing edited by Manohar Shetty 
(Penguin) The anthology has been 
wellreceived by reviewers The three 
novels which have been translated 
into English have also been reviewed 
favourably 


P. a different genre 1s the 
thought-provoking essayist Ravindra 
Kelekar, who has made a tremendous 
contribution to Goan literature. His 
essays debate local and global prob- 
lems with a lucidity of expression that 
makes difficult topics readable and 
enjoyable His writings are aimed at 
both the common people and the 
intelligentsia Kelekar 1s a thought- 
provoking writer whose undying 
zeal has attracted many young writers 
into literature Kelekar’s Maha- 
bharat Ek Anusarjan (two volumes), 
a transcreation in Konkant of the 
Mahabharat, is itself an epic with a 
difference In his version of the Maha- 
bharat, Kelekar has successfully 
rationalized mythological charac- 
ters and events Both his interpreta- 
tions and writing style are refreshing 
Tathaagat 1s yet another volumi- 
nous exploration of the philosophy 
and life of Lord Buddha, told with a 
difference 
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There 1s hardly a genre that 
Kelekar has not explored Besides 
essays, which are his forte, he has writ- 
ten fiction, plays and also juvenile lit- 
erature The topics vary from religion 
to politics, environmentto economics, 
theology to astronomy, sociology to 
philosophy and fiction to orthography 
His style 1s lucid and the flow of 
thoughts easy He establishes a rap- 
port with readers who care about 
things that matter Better-known in 
Goa as a philosopher thinker-writer, 
Kelekar writes fluently in Marathi, 
Hindi and Gujarati and 1s equally 
well versed in Portuguese and Eng- 
lish His Mahatma Gandhi EkJeevant 
in Hindi (1985), has been widely 
acclaimed and translated 


I. the field offolkiore, Goa Konkan 
Akademi endeavours to document 
and preserve the rich folklore of Goa 
Jayanti Naik has done some wonder- 
ful work exploring the /ok-ved of 
Konkani But what Konkani literature 
sorely misses 1s ‘criticism’ Kıran 
Budkuley and Nandkumar Kamat’s 
worthy contributions need to be sup- 
plemented Small magazines too 
are rare with the exception of Zaag 
monthly A quarterly magazine of 
poetry, Rutu, is a gratifying addition 
The Diwali special issues and the 
newspaper supplements are a great 
souice of encouragement to writers 
The recent emphasis on the youth 
through various contests and holding 
of the Yuva Sahitya Sammelans on a 
yearly basis provides much-required 
encouragement to the literary talent 
among the youth 

The picture on the cultural side, 
is not very encouraging Post-libera- 
tion developments were not condu- 
cive to the preservation of ourculture 
Shigmo and the Carnival are two fac- 
ets ofourculture Inamad rush to rope 
in tourists, the festivals have been 
commercialized and bureaucratized 


In the process the real Carnival and 
Shigmo appear to have been lost The 
newfound mobility, paradoxically, 
has taken the performers and audi- 
ence from the villages intotowns The 
commercialization of these folk 
activities 1s killing the art Soon they 
may only exist as items on the tourtst 
agenda 


H...... ‘khell’, a form of street 
play performed during the Carnival, 
has undergone a metamorphosis into 
*khell-Gatr' -a welcome combination 
ofkhellandtiatr Butthe Zagor, aform 
of folk dance common to both the 
communities of Goa, is in danger of 
dying Pernm Zagor or Shena Zagor 
1s already extinct in many places 

The tradition of Ganesh, Diwali 
and Christmas festivals are also under- 
goingchange The family Ganesh fes- 
tival 1s gradually giving way to the 
sarvajanik or public Ganeshotsav, the 
camaraderie of Diwali has already 
given way to the spectacle of Nara- 
kasur contests with readymade mithai 
boxes elbowing out various dishes 
of pohas Christmas ıs still a big feast 
but the touristy-1mage projected, 
obscures its loss as a family festival 

In the wake of this situation, 
Konkani Bhasha Mandal’s annual 
Goa Yuva Mahotsav showcasing 
different culture-oriented competi- 
tions, has generated tremendous 
enthusiasm All-Goa Yuva Sahitya 
Sammelans too, are weaning the 
youth back to literature Yet another 
milestone was the organization of the 
All India Konkan: Music Festival 
started three years back For the first 
time, audiences jam-pack the two-day 
musical extravaganza performed by 
and for both the communities 

Ina Goabeing rapidly swamped 
by the tidal wave of international tour- 
ismand so-called development, litera- 
ture and culture will increasingly have 
to serve as firm anchors for Goans 
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Folk culture 


PANDURANG R PHALDESAI 


GOA, a small region on India’s west 
coast sandwiched between the West- 
ern Ghats and the Arabian Sea, has 
rich cultural traditions Maritime trade 
contacts and Portuguese colonial rule 
helped fuse and blend cosmopolitan 
cultural elements in Goan society giv- 
Ing rise to unique ethnographic and 
musical traditions creating an unusual 
amalgam of East and West, a simple 
folk and modern Indian cultural ethos 
Goa has been ruled for 1500 
years directly or through local feuda- 
tories by different dynasties like the 
Bhojas, Mauryas, Chalukyas, Rashtra- 
kutas, Shilaharas, Kadambas, Yadavas, 
Bahamanis, the Vijayanagara and 
Adilshahi dynasties before the advent 
of Portuguese colonial rule 1n 1510 


AD Theserulers left behind therr cul- 
tural imprints on society which have 
fused and united Goa An expression 
of this unity 1s symbolically best cap- 
tured in folk music, dance and drama 

The Portuguese ruled four pro- 
vinces (Old Conquests) out of eleven 
for 418 to 451 years and the remain- 
ing seven provinces (New Conquests) 
for a period ranging from 173 to 215 
years Sothecolomial influence in Goa 
1s notuniformly spread Even as reli- 
gious persecution by the Portuguese 
partly or wholly destroyed the core of 
the folklore ethos in the Old Con- 
quests, it remained more or less intact 
in the New Conquests 

As 1n other part of the country, 
Goan history also records periods of 
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ups and downs - the rise and fall of 
many dynasties These events kept 
Goan life in flux and, to a large extent, 
hampered the growth of art and cul- 
ture ItisnotablethatPortugueserule, 
although long-stretched, could not 
deeply influence indigenous art and 
culture However, some new styles 
evolved inconformity with their policy 
which essentially 1mpacted a section 
ofelites and notthe entire population 
Thus, folk art largely remained beyond 
such influences 

The simple folk residing ın rural 
areas still worship nature, expressed 
on numerous occasions round the 
year Along with the settled commu- 
nities, the nomadic people and abo- 
riginals also continued performing 
various rites, maintaining the primacy 


of the female principle Simultane- 
ously the women performed fertility 
rites, guarding their secrets as magic 
A myth spread by ill-1nformed Indo- 
Portuguese and western scholars 
holdsthatbeforethe advent ofthe Por- 
tuguese, Goa had no culture worth 
speaking about We could cite Pern 
Zagor as a classical example of the 
antiquity of Goa's folklore Studies 
undertaken by this author show the 
complex evolution of the rare mask 
dance-drama 

Many folk dance-dramas in 
Indiause masks Goa's Perni Zagor 1s 
unique among these because it has 
its roots 1n fertility rites related to 
Neolithic shamanism Italso absorbed 
Vedic and Puranic mythological 
themes, continually evolving through 


FIGURE I 
Origin and Evolution of Perni Zagor 
(Arrow of Form Evolution) 
CHRONOLOGY EVENTS 
Refinement of masks 
North Kanara/Modern Pernt Zagor Chandul Dhanvto- 
Deccan influences Other medieval Dhunvto Chandika 
external influences 

1100ADto Kadambasto Siddheshwar, Jivanatha, 
Natha sect/Kapalikas/ Ghavto, Bhavant, 
1700AD Kannada Sunda Kings $ han bhimath. 
Satavahanas Bhagvata, Knshna Basaveshwar 

100ADto toGoa influence 

1100AD Kadambas Puranic/mythologica 

influence-Sharvite pos tiki iei 
Pre- Post-Mauryan Vedic-Sansknt Ganesh, Saraswati, 
C 600BC-100AD North-Indian Gayatri, Krishna, 
influence Putana, Sharada, Mundo 

C 1000-600 BC Megalithic Dravidiar 

influence 

C 2000-1000 BC Neolithic/ Animais, 
Megalithic eyes Introduction of 
horses horse m Goa 


C 2000 BC Neohthic 


DeccanAgro Pastoralism 





First use of bird mask Pavno, Phallus {Shamanism 
with masks 
Riverside 
camps 


Sater, Adimaya worship 
human/animal sacrifices, 
fertility magic 


BirthofOnginal 
narrative 


Attempts at primitive 
agnculture 


Hunting, food-gathening, 
fishing 


Hunting, food-gathering, 
fishing 


a complex process of assimilation 
and blending Perni Zagor provides a 
unique insight into the sequence of this 
evolution fromthe Neolithic period of 
South Indian history till the advent of 
Portuguese rule 


T.. folk dance-drama ıs performed 
by traditional families of the Perni 
community in only five villages in 
Goa - Molcornem ın Quepem taluka, 
Vaghurme ın Ponda taluka, Poin- 
guinim in Canacona taluka, Colomba 
in Sanguem taluka of South Goa dis- 
trict, as well at Mayem 1n Bicholim 
taluka in the North Goa district Itisa 
masked dance-play representing dif- 
ferent characteristics of nature, ani- 
mals, birds and so on, performed on 
festive occasion as ritualistic activity 
associated with village deities Perni 
Zagorisafolk form based on magico- 
religious fertility practice which 
existed n the fertile valley of the Zuari 
river basin 

Thecultural influences absorbed 
by the Pern Zagor dance-drama have 
been presented in a schematic dia- 
gram, showing that this form evolved 
continuously over the last 3000 years 
from 2000 BC From the Neolithic 
original form, the dance drama assi- 
mulated characters and narrative ele- 
ments showing Vedic, Puranic, 
Shaivite, Tantric and foreign influ- 
ences Clearly italso influenced Goa's 
cultural history from the Maurayan 
phase to the Vijayanagara empire 
period The characters like Saraswati, 
Ganesh, Mahadev, Krishna, Putana 
and so on demonstrate the popularity 
of these mythological themes that 
were assimilated by the performers 

When werefer to original Sans- 
krit works such as Abhilasttartha- 
Cluntamanior Manasolhasa, Sangtta 
Ratnakara, Nrattaratnavali and 
Sangita Samaya Sara, we find that 
these works had consulted various 
aspects related to the folk and tradi- 
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tional performances like that of 
Perni 

The various rituals observed at 
the different festivals establish a direct 
link with the age-old traditions that 
emerged after the fusion of races and 
agricultural communities One can 
cite the example of the Shigmo, an 
exclusive spring festival of men or 
Dhalo solely performed by women 
Shigmo, atypical, all male performer 
spring festival 1s a tribute to the flow- 
ering of nature It blends heroic and 
comicelements in almost equal meas- 
ure The varied cultural expressions 
of indigenous nature are depicted 
through folk music, dance and drama 
during these celebrations all over Goa 
The song and dance of Goan natives, 
to seek Mother Nature's blessings 
and those of village deities, has since 
become a long-cherished authentic 
tradition of Goan society 


WW... all over Goa cele- 


brate an important eco-feminist tra- 
dition of the West coast of India, the 
ritualistic Dhalo festival during the 
month of Pausha and Magha of the 
Hindu calendar Dhalo performances 
take place in an auspicious open court- 
yard, a sacred place locally known 
as mand The series of songs begins 
with an invocation to Mother Earth, 
dharitri mata or dhartart mai and then 
in the recalling and invitation to all the 
village gods and goddesses, the sylvan 
and family deities The entire dhalo 
performance reveals a direct linkage 
to the rhythm of nature and cosmic 
cycle, mainly mother earth worship 
and fertility rituals 

Gudulyam Parab celebrated by 
the Hindu Kunbi community of Goa 
1s not only a narration of the story of 
Bali-Bhima from the Mahabharata, 
but equally establishes the link bet- 
ween Goa and the Malabar region up 
to Kerala The songs and rituals depict 
Dravidtan influence The Kunbis 


A mnh am Clann 


consider themselves as descendants 
of the Hindu Puranic King Bali The 
feast of Gudulo celebrated by this 
community onthe I th nightand 12th 
day of Bhadrapada month clearly 
indicates this belief 


BA. worship 1s prominent 
among Goan folk, the ancestors wor- 
shipped as the house or village god 
The simple belief is that all have the 
power to harm and as such are to be 
feared and kept satisfied through ritu- 
als, sacrifice and otherofferings Even 
among the converts of Old Conquests, 
this belief holds sway resulting 1n the 
existence of a multiplicity of village 
gods in the rural areas In some areas 
it 15 believed that the mortal spirits 
of the dead can cause sickness or 
bring misfortune to the family Con- 
sequently the family looks for ways 
or objects to drive away such spirits 
Sinceancienttimes, ancestor worship 
involved trees and animals since it 
was believed that the spirits of ances- 
tors resided 1n them This could be 
further cited as the origin of primitive 
beliefs and practices, 1n turn giving 
rise to the beliefs 1n good and bad 
omens 

Several ancient traditions have 
thus merged to create diverse folk 
art forms often visible during festive 
occasions or religious rituals These 
art forms depict the diversity and 
beauty of nature with a splash of col- 
ours, Images, symbols and music A 
detailed list of the many folklore 
forms (52) 1s given at the end of the 
article Even a cursory glance at the 
table shows of the tremendous diver- 
sity 1n creative folk expression in a 
small state like Goa Figure I shows the 
origin and evolution of Perni Zagor 
The heroic elements are depicted 
through various sacrificial rituals and 
performances like Veeramel, Ghode- 
modni and Gade and the humorous 
elements are presented through folk 


dramas namely Zagor, Ranmalyem 
and Kaloas wellas dances like Radha- 
Krishna Naach, Lawani, Remot and 
Khele Besides other dances like 
Talgadi, Goff, Chowrang, Talo and 
Tonayam Mel are performed by the 
menfolk 

It would be interesting to see 
how South Indian culture has influ- 
enced Goan musical forms The pow- 
erful dynasties like the Chalukyas of 
Badamı, the imperial Rashtrakutas, 
Gangas of Talkad, Sindas of Yelburga, 
Rattas of Saundatti, Hoyasalas of 
Dwarsamudra, Alupas of Tulunadu, 
Chelas of Kerala, Cholas and Pandyas 
of Tamil Nadu, Yadavas of Devgiri, 
among others encouraged the deve- 
lopment of Goan music Goa had inti- 
mate trade contact with the marketing 
centres in South India, facilitating 
the import of musical ideas The pre- 
Portuguese architecture 1n Goa also 
shows similar Dravidian cultural 
influences The iconography of Goan 
gods and goddesses 1s of typical 
Dravidian characteristics 


F. performances lıke Veerbhadra 
and Khel performed traditionally in 
Dashawtari Kalo style 1n southern 
Goa, clearly indicate the influence of 
South Indian culture In Veerbhadra 
performances the invocation starts 
in Kannada Similarly the Dashawtart 
Khel presented in Canacona, Sanguem 
and Quepemregions depicts the great 
influence of Yakshagana — the popu- 
lar dance drama of Karnataka — on the 
dance patterns The dialogue delivery, 
songs, dance and action carry a 
marked Carnatic influence Goa was 
1nundated with musical 1deas during 
the rule of the Viyayanagaraemperors 
(1380-1472 AD) The musical instru- 
ments used during the temple rituals 
capture the Dravidian influence 

The Goan society consists 
mainly of Hindus and Christians The 
various rituals and rites performed by 
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both communities show many simi- 
larities These similarities are seen in 
the folk performing art forms such as 
music, dance and theatre, as also in 
feasts, fairs and festivals A remark- 
able feature of the bond between the 
twocommunities 1s the absence of bit- 
terness fromthe past 


G.. Catholics are mostly local 
converts from various Hindu castes 
Since they were generally converted 
en masse, they virtually transported 
the entire Hindu caste structure into 
their adopted religion They preferred 
to preserve their core culture and 
maintained the tradition of the varna 
system Over time, both Hindus and 
Christians lived their lives, following 
their respective religions peaceably 
However, Portuguese influence radi- 
cally changed thedress, with Christian 
males in particular adopting the Euro- 
pean dress — trousers, shirts, western 
cap and at times, knickers and shoes 
Also, the working class women started 
wearing the sart, locally known as 
lugator nugat 

Applying turmeric powder 
mixed with coconut oil on the body 
of the bride 1s acommon ritual at wed- 
dings among Hindus This ts also a 
Christian tradition, though the oil 1s 
substituted by coconut milk Married 
Hindu women wear mangalsutra 
around their neck. Similarly the rural 
Christians wear betin (scapular) and 
across with mani (black beads with 
golden pendant) The feast of Navyam 
Parab 1s common among all Goans 
Tulas or Tulasi vrindavan ın the main 
courtyard of the Hindus is acommon 
feature in Goa However, among the 
Christians the cross substitutes the 
Tulas An altar of similar shape and 
size among the Goan Christians sub- 
stitutes the wooden mandap in the 
Hindu houses, where idols or symbols 
of deities are worshipped Angvonn 
(vows) are made by bothcommunities 


for fulfilling specific wishes to the 
village deities The main deities are 
Shantadurga of Kaviem and Fatorpa, 
St Francis Xavier at Old Goa, Our 
Lady of Milagres at Mapusa, St 
Anne's Church at Santan and Fama 
of Meneno Jesus at Colva 

The lighting and carrying of oil 
lamps (diuzam) around the temple on 
auspicious occasions 1s transformed 
into lighting candles and carrying 
them rm procession that 1s associated 
with the Christian church Akashdivo 
(lantern made with coloured papers) 
is hung aloft during Diwal:t cele- 
bration while similar stars are lit dur- 
ing Christmas Both worship totems 
like trees and animals The famous 
feast of Sanjaon celebrated on 24 
June is a transformation of the origi- 
nalrain-charmand water-rites associ- 
ated with the temple celebration of 
Sangodd 


M., other rites and rituals per- 
formed by both communities also 
show surprising similarities Burning 
of incense at the time of dusk as a reli- 
gious rite, observing a certain period 
of pollution after birth and death in the 
family, taboos related to marriage, 
wearing ofa particular type of sari dur- 
ing and after weddings, use of mango 
twıg and coconut at the tıme of wed- 
dings, offering of sacrificial food to 
the crow orcow, offering of sacrificial 
food and drink to the sprit called 
devchar, offerings to the soul of the 
deceased and feeding of fellow mem- 
bers at the time of auspicious occa- 
sions 1s a common tradition among 
both the communities 

Zagor performances staged 
annually in Siolim village in Bardez 
region could be cited as a good exam- 
ple of communal harmony and under- 
standing The Hindus and Christians 
join hands to celebrate the Zagor ina 
traditionally theatric form Mainly 
Christians play the music The Hindu 


performers impersonate various char- 
acters of village society Similarly, we 
find common folk musical instru- 
ments like Ghumat, Kansalem and 
Shamel in the Hindu community, and 
the Mhadalem among Christians 
Singing of hovio during the zagor 
performance 1s a distinct element of 
shared music, as are the marriage 
songs of the rural community These 
songs are known as hovio among the 
Hindus, and verses or yers among 
the Christians The musical form of 
Sunwart as well as dance festival 
dhalo and zagor 1s common in both 
the communities 


F. dances lıke Talgadı and Tonya 
melare identical in both communities, 
though the performances are called 
Jargod: and Dandlam Khel among 
Christians /ntruz,a major performing 
art of the rural Christians wherein 
kokati (paper sachets full of colour) 1s 
thrown onrivals, resembles smearing 
the gulal atthe Shigmo festival of the 
Hindus 

There ıs an interesting similar- 
ity in the food and drink in general and 
the sweet dishes in particular of both 
communities Sanna, pole, hit, neuros, 
patolio, vode, ladu, kapam, shankar- 
pali are the common sweet dishes of 
the Hindus and Christians, though the 
names are different These include 
dos, batak, bolinya, pinagre, dodol, 
ghons, kalkal or kormola Goans pre- 
paresweetdishesto celebrate the feast 
andat other festive occasions Like the 
Hindus, the Christians too do not cook 
meat on certain holy days like Good 
Friday and Ash Wednesday and also 
observe fasts Both communities 
maintain the tradition of preparation 
of specific seasonal vegetables 

New musical forms evolved 
during the 19th and 20th century 
among Goan Catholics Mando, the 
famous love lyric 1s the most impor- 
tant musical form which represents 


the meeting point of Indian and west- 
erntraditions The music 1s setto Latin 
American rhythm but the melody 
remains Indian The style of singing, 
its staff notations, the use of musical 
instruments like violin and guitar, and 
the costumes of both men and women 
dancers clearly depict the synthesis of 
Indian culture, Lusitanian cultures 
and the cultures of Lusitanian Asia 
The male dancers wear black coat- 
tails, whereas the women’s costumes 
(Baju-Tallop) are modelled upon the 
costumes of women in South East 
Asian countries such as Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Philippines The dul- 
pods, the concluding part of Mando, 
too reflects the same synthesis On the 
other hand, the popular music form of 
dekhni ıs a blend of devdas: dance set 
tothe western rhythm with Indian folk 
melody presented :n entirely Hindu 
costumes by elite Catholics 


The use of the violin 1n Goan music 
tradition 1n the J6th century made a 
great 1mpact It should be treated asa 
landmark in Goan ethnomusicology 
Interestingly, the violin was intro- 
duced to Carnatic classical music 
just over a century ago, and has since 
become an integral part of all Carnatic 
musical concerts, whether as accom- 
panimentor solo 

Over time even the hymns and 
litanies ın original Latin sung by the 
young pupils of the Parochial schools 
were changed to Konkani renderings, 
not only during the daily church ser- 
vice but also on Novenas, on great 
feast days and in the processions of 
their local pilgrimages Thus evolved 
a tradition of mass instruction in 
music firmly rooted in the social struc- 
ture of Goan Catholics Though this 
instruction in music had its origin in 
the zeal of the church to make it a 
means of religious upliftment of the 
people, it gained popularity only after 
acquiring local characteristics, show- 


ing the assimilative character of the 
Goan experience 

Almost all the folk arts have 
been sustained only on account of 
the tradition followed by the people, 
a reflection of their continuing affin- 
ity ın a cultural context They capture 
the transmission of human values, a 
cultural manifestation and interpre- 
tation of the rural societies in chang- 
ing contexts They are also a process 
of identity assertion The folklore of 
Goa1s an assertive expression of Goan 
identity i 


T in the event of cultural change 
in any society, the roots remain the 
same even as newer concepts and 
ideas evolve and newer forms of crea- 
tive expression are regenerated 
Sometimes a fine blend and fusion 
may evolve that 1s promptly accepted 
by society In other cases the fusion 
may face resistance The survival of 
such blends depends upon the process 
of interaction within society In such 
cases, unless there 1s a strong element 
like religion which could work as a 
binding agent, the process of continu- 
ity of culture can become chaotic 

These activities help maintain 
trust and goodwill among different 
groups 1n society They are also nec- 
essary for the stability and survival of 
the community In order to ensure a 
smooth and harmonious social adjust- 
ment, the conjunctive communication 
consisting of blending and coordinat- 
ing the social, economic, intellectual, 
artistic and religious aspects of life 1s 
adopted by any community The pur- 
pose of such communication is also to 
secure harmonious social adjustment 
The beauty of Goa as folklore lies in 
suchasecularcultural process Dhalo 
and Shigmo coexist with Mando, 
Dulpod and Dekhni The folklore of 
Goa thus represents peace, harmony 
and universal brotherhood — universal 
values cherished by mankind 


Cultural Mappmg of Goa 


Brief Information on Folk Performmg 
Art Forms ofGoa 





Brief Description 


Festival cum dance presented 
by women annually during 
the month of Paushya-Magh 
(Jan-March) The dance is re- 
lated to the fertility cult which 
1san example of eco-feminine 
artform 


Women dance presented be- 
fore the idol of Ganesh or ım- 
age of village deity during the 
Ganesh Chaturthi or Chavath 
festival 


A variation of Fugdi (women 
dance) presented while blow- 
ing into the water-pitcher The 
copper vessel used during the 
dance is considered a symbo! 
ofthe womb and blowing into 
the vessel 1s a ritual of ofter- 
ing life into the symbolic 
womb 


Variation of Fugdi performed 
on festive occasions by a few 
communities such as the 
Dhangars, Kunbis The ges- 
tures ofthe participants depict 
various actions of bovines 


A spring festival cum dance 
celebrated all over Goa by the 
menfolk that includes a vari- 
ety of folk dances The cele- 
bration is held during the 
festival ot Holt 


A vibrant form of martial art 
cum ritual dance presented 
during Shigmo testival The 
dancers wave swords around 
their body on accompaniment 
ofloud music displaying mar- 
tial skill as well as a kind of 
self infliction 


A popular rhythmic dance 
presented by menfolk during 
Shigmo testival 


Stck dance presented by male 
dancers with the accompant- 
ment of traditional orchestra 
ontheoccasion of Shigmo 


À dance depicting the pea- 
cock-dance presented by 
peasants' menfolk on the oc- 
casion of annual festival of 
Shigmo 


R- 


ce 


1] 


12 


13 


14 


16 


18 


Goph A dance presented by men- 
folk of peasants while holding 
colour strings 1n their hands 

They sing and dance the glo- 
nies of Lord Krishna and 
weave and untie the braid in 


different patterns 


Diwlayam- 
naach — Alampdanceby menfolk pre- 
sented during Shigmo festival 
by balancing the vertical brass 
lamps on the head of thedanc- 
ers with burning wicks The 
dance depicts various mytho- 
logical deities of the Hindu 


pantheon 


Ghode- 
modni A horse dance that creates 
martial mood during the an- 
nual Shigmo festival The 
dancers tie wooden effigies at 
the waist and wear bright cos- 
tumes and colourful head- 
gear They march towards the 
temple of village deity as a 
part ofannual celebrations 


A dance presented by the male 
members of Dhangar (shep- 
herd) community on the fes- 
tive occasion such as 
Dussehraand Shigmo 


Dandalam 
Khel 


Shabay 


A dance presented by men- 
tolk of the Christian Gauda 
community during the days ot 
Carnival, striking long 
wooden sticks on the rhythm 
of tolk songs describing Lord 
Krishna This dance ıs mainly 
performed inthe Salcetearea 


Gauda 
Khel A Kunbi dance cumtheatrical 
torm presented by Christian 
Kunbi or Gaudas on the occa- 
sionof villagefestivities The 
theme of the Khelil remains 


social 


Muslam 
Khel It ıs a pestle dance presented 
by the Christians of Chandor 
village (Salcetetaluka) repre- 
senting the heritage of Bhoja 
and Kadamba dynasty The 
villagers perform the dance in 
acolourful attire while sing- 
ing songs in praise of Lord 
Shivaand Goddess Durga 


Virbhadra Dance-narration of a mytho- 
logical story of Virbhadra, de- 
picting the influence of South 
Indian dynasties This ritual 
dance ts mainly presented in 
Sanquelim, Ponda and 
Sanguem 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


Romta 
mel Music cum dance presented 
by menfolk during the 
Shigmo festival The dancers 
march in groups towards the 


maintempleof villagedeity 


Intruz -(Car 

naval) Music cum dance presented 
by Goan Christians at Carni- 
val celebration (Feb-March) 
mainly in Salcete The music 
provided by the village 
church orchestra becomes the 
main feature of the celebra- 
tion 1n addition to the throw- 
ing of paper-sachets full ot 
colourontherivals 


Sankasur 
Kalo It 1s a folk play depicting 
Hindu mythology in which 
different reincarnations of 
Lord Vishnu are enacted in 
traditional style The first part 
ofthe play is an invocation of 
Lord Ganesh and the Matsya 
Avatara (fish-incarnation), 
followed by other mythologi- 
calas wellas social orcultural 
characters 


Khel/Dashavtari 

Natak A musical play/dance drama 
presented in the premises of 
the village temple to depict 
the reincarnations of Lord 
Vishnu in a more dramatized 
manner 


Gavalan 
Kalo Improvised folk play depict- 
ing the child pranks and ad- 
ventures of Lord Krishna 

Children from the temple 
servant community generally 
present the play ın the after- 
noon, in the premises of vil- 
lage temple, as the concluding 
ritual of the festivity 


Pern 
Zagor A dance drama of Neolithic 
origin presented by the Pern: 
community in which painted 
wooden masks are used This 
dances an endangered form, 
knownonly among five fami- 
lies 


Gauda 
Zagor À dance drama presented by 
Hindu and Christian Gauda 
community mainly based on 
their social themes and fam- 


iy life 


Ranmal- 
yem Ramayana story 1s presented 
by the peasants, ın the form of 


folk play to the accompani- 
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Lalit 


Sunvari 


Mando- 
Dhulpod 


Ghumat 
Arati 


Banvad 


Gudulya- 
Gitam 


Lagan- 
Gitam 


Yers 


ment of traditional music and 
dance The play includes side- 
shows (dhongam) based on 
socio-cultural and tamily life 
of the local communities 


A series of presentation of 
various characters based on 
social and religious themes 
during festive occasions in the 
temple premises 


A popular form of folk 
music presented in almost 
all Hindu temples to mark 
festivities This orchestral 
music produced with the 
help of ghumat, shamel and 
kansalem becomes an inevi- 
table part of the procession 
ot the village deity with 
palanquinorrath 


Music cum dance presented 
by elite Christians on different 
Occasions such as birthdays, 
weddings and other social 
events Basically love songs 
set to slow and sad note end 
with taster and gay rhythm 
supported by the musical 
accompaniment of ghumat, 
violin and also guitar 


Religious music, which in- 
cludes singing traditional 
compositions in praise of the 
deity on accompaniment ot 
instrumental music betore 
the idol ofadeity The instru- 
ments such as ghumat, shamel 
and kansalem are used forthe 
performance 


Musical composition related 
to ancestor worship, per- 
tormed by the potter commu- 
nity to invite the departed 
soul Thentual singing is sup- 
ported with the beats of 
ghumat 


Singing of story songs 
throughout the night to keep 
everyone awake as a part of 
the celebration of the teast of 
Gudulo among the Hindu 
Kunbisof South Goa Bhima, 
the second Pandava from 
Mahabharata is the theme ot 
the songs 


Marriage songs of Hindu 
communities associated with 
different rituals 


Marriage songs of the Chris- 
trans in rural areas indicating 
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the rituals to be performed in 
theceremony 


Folk songs of Christian com- 
munity mainly based on so- 
cial themes sung on various 
occasions and even during 
manual work 


Dasar ya- 

vazap Musical composition pre- 
sented by Mahar community 
during Dussehra festival 1n 
the temple premises 


Ratib Religioussinging and playing 
of music by Muslims on fes- 
tive occasions It 1s some- 
times accompanied by acts 
ofselt-infliction 


Lavni Song cum dance ot village 
communities such as the 
shepherds, and peasants on 
testive occasions such as 
Dussehra, Shigmo and also 
at weddings 


Gosayam- 

gayan Religious/devotional music 
of the Gosany community 
while collecting alms from 


houseto house 
Zot/Sokarat/ 
Arat Ritual song cum dance pre- 


sented by mentolk during 
Shigmo festival 


Gadyam 

Ramayan Religious songs from the 
Ramayana Whilesinging the 
dancers (male) go into a 
trance as a part ot rituals of 
village festivities 


Bhayan-Dindi/Dholkt 

Bhajan Devotional music popular 
among Goan Hindus per- 
formed 1n almost all temples 
on ditferent occasions The 
compositions of great saints 
depicting the Bhakt: cult are 
sung on accompaniment of 
musical instruments such as 
tamburi or ektari, tal, zany, 
pakhawaj 


Kirtan — Traditional one-man-show 
associated with Hindu tem- 
ples The enactment 1s based 
on mythological stores and 
socio-religious themes as 
well 


Carol 

singing A form of mainly religious 
music of Christians presented 
during Christmas The melody 
and the instruments used in 
the performance show ablend 
of western tradition 


Ladainha Religious music presented 
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before a wayside cross as a 
partot offering and fulfilment 
ot vows 


Gregorian hymns, Congrega- 
tional and Choral singing ot 
Christians presented mostly 
during mass and processions 
(pursdo) of the idols of vari- 
ous saints, Jesus and Mother 
Mary 


49 Nabat/ 
Isharat Temple music of Hindus that 


50 Pene 


51 Git 


52 Kattyo 


signals the commencementof 
temple rituals 


Religious music cum dance 
presented at the halts of the 
procession (palanquin or 
chariot) of Hindu deity within 
temple premises 


Folk songs presented by 
women at the ritualistic court- 
yard during the period from 
Dussehra to Diwali 


Singing of folk songs by 
women for three consecutive 
nights during the festive occa- 
sion of Tulashi Lagn (Nov- 
Dec) 


Cultural Mapping of Goa 


Pernem 
Bardez 
Bicholim 


Sattari 


Tiswadi 


Ponda 


Sanguem 


Mormugao 
Salcete 


Quepem 


Canacona 


1,2, 4, 5, 7, 13, 14, 19, 22, 30,33, 
34,35,36,42,44,45,477,48,49 


1, 2, 5, 19, 22, 29, 30, 33, 35, 37, 
44,45,46,47,48 


1, 4, 5, 10, 13, 18, 22, 27, 30, 33, 
37,42,44,45 


1,3,4,5,7,10,13,14, 19, 22, 26, 
30, 31, 33, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
45,51 


1, 2, 5, 20, 25, 28, 29,30, 35, 44, 
45,46,47,48 


1, 2, 3,4 ,5, 7, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 28, 30, 31, 33, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
49,50 


1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 12, 14,18, 
21, 26, 28, 30, 31,32, 33, 38, 40, 
43,44,45,52 


1,2, 5, 20, 25, 29, 34, 35, 44, 45, 
47,48 


15, 16, 17,20, 29, 35, 44, 46, 47, 
48 


1. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,12, 16,18, 20, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 42, 46, 
47,48 


1,2,4,5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
21, 22,24, 28, 30,31, 32, 33, 34, 
65, 38,41, 42,43, 44,45, 46, 47, 
48,49, 50 


Re 


Goan architecture 


JOSE PEREIRA 


FROM the 11th century and earlier, 
India had played host to an Islamic 
style that had spread over parts of Asia, 
Africa and Europe Post 15th century 
India opened herself to an even more 
extended style, one thatencompassed 
all the continents of the globe, a style 
that sought to recover the glory of 
imperial Rome (and hence identifi- 
able as Neo-Roman) The monuments 
tothe new style were raised ın the Rome 
of the Tropics, Goa To appreciate 
Goan Neo-Roman we need to review 
its idiom, stylistic varieties, types of 
structure, and periods of architectural 
development 

Idiom of Neo-Roman the Five 
Orders of Architecture Neo-Roman 
employs five orders of architecture — 
Doric, Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian and 
Composite (fig 1) An order is a unit 
consisting of a fixed sequence of 
structural and decorative elements, 
interrelated by a distinctive propor- 
tion Except for the Doric, each order 


is tripartite, formed of pedestal, col- 
umn and entablature Each of these 
elements 1s ın turn tripartite The 
(omissible) pedestal 1s composed of 
base, dieand cap the column, of base, 
shaft and capital, and the entablature, 
of architrave, frieze and cornice 
Above the cornice there may be an 
attic or pediment The orders most 
used in Neo-Roman Goaare the Tuscan 
and the Corinthian, which may be des- 
cribed as follows 

The Tuscan 1s an Italian order, 
its column has a simple base and ıs 
unfluted, while both capital and entab- 
lature are without adornments The 
capital has a miniature torus (large 
convex moulding, also known as an 
astragal), anecking that 1s a short con- 
tinuation of the shaft, and an echinus 
(or quarter circle moulding), with a fil- 
let above carrying a square abacus 

The Corinthian was invented 
by the Greeks and completed by the 
Romans Its column has base, shaft 
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and capital The capital intricately 
combines volutes and acanthus leaves 
The shaft 1s fluted, the flutes some- 
times partly filled with cables The 
entablature 1s elaborate, 1ts cornice, in 
addition to dentils, displays small 
brackets or consoles (also known as 
modillions), supporting its upper pro- 
jecting fascia, itself often topped by a 
cymarecta moulding 

Typically Baroque and common 
in Goais the salomonic column, a varı- 
ant of the Corinthian and Composite 
Like other columns, 1t has base, shaft 
and capital, but unlike the others, its 
shaft ıs spiralled, with broad coils of 
rounded edges Convex projections 
(saliences) curve into concave hol- 
lows (channels) The shaft1s divisible 
into zones, some unscrolled and some 
scrolled One or more zones may be 
covered with fluting and decorated 
with designs like vegetal scrolls The 
scroll-adorned shaft 1s the most com- 
mon type of salomonic, and together 
with the unadorned variety may be 
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classified into five main types the 
helicoidal, with a shaft of broad spi- 
rallingcorils having rounded edges and 
smooth surfaces, the vineal, with the 
spirals wreathed in vines bearing 
leavesand grapes, the laureal, embel- 
lished with sprays of laurel, the floral, 
adorned with coiling creepers of flow- 
ers, and the fructiferous, having creep- 
ers bearing fruit other than grapes The 
paradigm of the salomonic column 
is the (laureal) Baldacchino of St 
Peter’s (1624-1633, Bernini and 
Borromin1) 

Goan salomonic has early and 
late types In early Goan salomonic, 
the foliation, acanthus-like, covers 
the saliences, with some of the leaves 
arranged in a sort of fleuron in the 
centre of each salience Late Goan 
salomonic assigns to the channels its 
foliation that 1s sometimes an acan- 
thic creeper, but usually a racemic 
vine with leaves and grapes This type 
has a Eucharistic significance, as the 
racemic vine bears the fruit, the grape 
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the source of the sacramental wine, a 
liquid, according to Catholic belief, 
transubstantiated at consecration into 
the blood of Christ The width of the 
undecorated salience and the decora- 
tion in the channels 1s balanced, but 
with the passage of time the decora- 
tion encroaches on the undecorated 
area, and reduces its smooth surface 
to a narrow strip The shaft is divided 
into sections by rings, shaped like 
bands encrusted with gem-like motifs 

The spirals of the column are fre- 
quently five innumber 


S... of Architecture. Roman- 
esque, Gothic and Neo-Roman Origi- 
nated by the Greeks, the orders are 
constituents of atrabeate architecture, 
where the roof 1s covered exclusively 
by lintels As the span of a lintel 1s 
short, interior space, 1n trabeate build- 
ings, tends to be constricted Contra- 
riwise, the span of the arch is virtually 
unlimited making possible the com- 
position of ample ım- 
terior voids The 
treatment of interior 
space 1s exclusive to 
architecture sculp- 
ture can handle voids 
in very limited fash- 
10n, and painting not 
at all The use of the 
pier and the arch per- 
mitted the Romans to 
discover the aesthet- 
ics of interior space 
this discovery has 
beencalled the Roman 
Revolution Still, to 
relieve the bareness of 
their piers and walls, 
the Romans used the 
orders as adornment 
and so created the 
Arch-and-Order 
combination that dis- 
tinguishes the archi- 
tecture of imperial 
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Rome But the combination itself 
was unstable, the succeeding styles, 
the Romanesque and the Gothic, 
mostly relinquished ıt However, as 
we remarked above, the imperial 
Roman style was revived (1n 15th cen- 
tury Italy) as the Neo-Roman, and 
with it the Arch-and-Order combina- 
tion was reactivated 

Some vestiges of the Roman- 
esque are found in India (in Kerala) 
Late Gothic once flourished 1n Goa, 
particularly the Portuguese variety of 
it, the Manueline 

The Romasesque 1s the style of 
the round arch, but occasionally mak- 
ing use of the pointed arch The Gothic 
1s the style of the pointed arch — but 
occasionally employing the round — 
and also the rib vault and the flying 
buttress These elements form a skel- 
etal structure with active, slender, 
resilient members and membrane- 
thin infilling (or no infilling at all) 
The walls are reduced to a minimum 
by spacious arcades 

One variety of the Gothic 1s the 
Manueline, which arose during the 
reign of the Portuguese King Joao II 
(r 1481-1495), but ıs named after his 
son under whose rule it flourished, 
Manuel I (r 1495-1521) The style 
persisted in Portugal till the mid-l6th 
century, and in Portuguese India till 
thatcentury’send One of ts architects 
was Tomas Fernandes (fl 1505- 
1534), who was in Goa from around 





Figiue 2 Velha Goa Se, Cathedralof $t Catherine Architect Julio Sunáo 1562-1651 


1505 to 1516, where he erected a 
church in 1512 (Nossa Senhora da 
Serra, demolished) 

Manueline varies the naturalis- 
tic decoration of the Flamboyant 
Gothic, a style dominant in much of 
Europe in the late 15th and in the 16th 
centuries It has an extensive reper- 
tory of naturalistic motifs, and even 
designs structural elements with a 
naturalistic appearance Much of this 
repertory 1s concentrated on portals, 
which were versions in stone of deco- 
rative festal arches, fashioned from 
branches of trees, ornamental plants, 
flowers, garlands and ribbons Dis- 
tinctive of the style 1s the osmosis 
between architectural and vegetal 
motifs Capitals, archivolts, corbels 
and buttresses are transmuted into 
branches, foliage, conchs and objects 
ofeveryday use Manueline structural 
models include the Hall Church and 
the Diminuted Sanctuary Church, 
described below 

Traditional Goa's dominant 
style, however, 1s Neo-Roman Its five 





modes — Renaissance, Mannerism, 
Baroque, Rococo and Neoclassicism 
—all employ the five orders, but in dif- 
ferent ways They may be described 
thus 

The Renaissance 1s a style 
where rectilinearity predominates 
Curves abound, but they are strictly 
circularand static The Renaissance is 
a static style, its forms are in equilib- 
rium, never in tension A pattern of 
architectural units 1s created, each unit 
added to another, resulting in a com- 
position of geometrically interrelated 
planes The style oscillates between 
being two- orthree- dimensional, bet- 
ween accenting solid orempty space, 
betweenevenly distributing fightover 
the surface, or contrasting 1t with 
shadow, and between polychroma- 
tismand monochrome 

The extensive Renaissance 
decorative idiom includes acanthus 
scrolls, knots of fruit, sea horses, rams’ 
heads, nereids, tritons, centaurs, cu- 
pids, headless genit, roses and ribbons 
Favoured in Goa is the quadrantal fan- 
like alette with radiat- 
ing striations, which 
persisted there into the 
18th century and after 

Mannerism 1s a 
style of contradictions 
Itis rectilinear, but ofa 
fragmented and curva- 
tion-prone rectilinea- 
nty It employs static 
curved forms like the 
circle, but tends to use 
dynamic ones like the 
oval It coalesces and 
fragments, 1s architec- 
tonic and decorative, it 
tendstoenhanceempty 
space and chiaroscuro, 
andtobeattimes mono- 
chromatic and at others 
polychromatic It also 
has an embryonic 
awareness of that pecu- 
harly Baroque quality 
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of concentrating on light in its wradi- 
ant luminosity It usually does not 
mass architectonic forms three- 
dimensionally, but organizes them on 
two-dimensional planes Mannerism 
is the prevalent Goan Neo-Roman 
style, one that makes use of the clas- 
sical orders while violating their can- 
ons Italso generally emphasizes solid 
space over empty, adding unit to unit 
in the Renaissance manner, and also 
often indulges in chiaroscuro 

Mannerism also has many of 
decorative forms, one of whichis parti- 
cularly favoured ın Goa - strapwork 
or Rollwerk A Flemish invention, 
Rollwerk blends scrolled leatherwork 
forms with the stiff patterns of fretted 
ironwork that compose a scaffolding, 
adorned with masks, baskets of fruit, 
vegetal and floral motifs, interspersed 
with amultitude of animal and human 
figures 

The Baroque; 1n its architecto- 


nic mode, had little impact on Goan 
architecture. In this style curvation 
predominates, but it is a dynamic 
curvation of forms appearing to be in 
motion, not in stasis like the segment, 
the parabola and the ellipse (or oval) 
It tends to emphasize empty space 
over the solid, as though the void were 
an invisible force pulsating against the 
solid volumes enclosing it It 1s also 
contrapuntal, balancing curve against 
contrary curve It tends to coalesce 
forms, or fuse the components of a 
structure into aunity precisely through 
its curves It contrasts light and 
shadow, but concentrates on irradiant 
light, which 1s guided from a hidden 
source on to an area of dramatic import 
(like an altar), transfiguring it Finally, 
itrevels in colour, enveloping rich but 
subtle hues in a golden aura 

The Baroque (in its decorative 
mode) has a large idiom, much of ıt 
derived from the previous styles 

















Chief among its components ıs the 
salomonic column, described above, 
an endless source of fascination for 
Goanaltardesigners Another Baroque 
decorative motif admired in Goa was 
the tripartite pediment consisting of 
a raised centre flanked by two lower 
voluted sides It was evolved by the 
Late Baroque architect and painter 
Andrea Pozzo (1642-1709), and so 
maybe called the 'Pozzoan pediment’ 
The Rococo was astyle popular 
inGoa inthe 18th century and forsome 
time after It makes scant use of the 
orders, and partially eliminates the 
components of the pilaster Its own 
peculiar 1diom 1s based on the volute 
and the conch, generally disguised 
with foliage All the shapes are ambi- 
guous, the conchoidal forms some- 
times changing into leaves and the 
leaves into flames The style 1s con- 
spicuously curvational, the curves 
dynamic or 1n apparent motion, the 
dynamic character emphasized by 
the use of asymmetry Its idiom also 
includes pebbles (French rocaille, 
whence its name, ‘Rococo’) Thisstyle, 
evocative of an earthly paradise, deli- 
ghts ın colour, but of a softer kind than 
the Baroque apalette of white, cream, 





Figure3 St Peter’sand the Providencia Left(prototype) Rome, St Peter s, façade Architects Bramante, Sangallo, Michelangelo, Della 
Porta and Maderno, 1506-1614 Right(ectype) Velha Goa, Nossa Senhora da Divina Providência Architects Carlo Ferrarintand Francesco 
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yellow, light green and light blue, with 
touches of gold — all immersed 1n a 
suave luminosity 

Neoclassictsm, the last Neo- 
Roman style, 1s seldom found in Goa 
(but often in British India), and 1s a 
Mannerism of a more doctrinaire and 
archaeological sort, dependent on 
Greek models rather than on Roman 
It restores the Renaissance predomi- 
nance of the rectilinear over the 
curved, of solid space over the empty, 
and of the static over the dynamic 
How these styles were applied to the 
Goan church 1s examined below 

Goan architects adopted three 
models of church, the first two rarely 
and the third commonly — the Hall 
Church, the Greek Cross-Domed 
Church and the Diminuted Sanctuary 
Charch 

A Hall Church 1s one where 
nave and aisles are approximately of 
equal height, the aisles divided from 
the nave by rows of columns or slen- 
der piers, and crowned by masonic 
vaults or wooden roofs There are no 
windows along the sides of the nave, 
the building is lit only by openings in 


its outer walls, so that an equable and 
dim luminosity pervades the interior 
Interior spaciousness 1s realized by 
resting the arcades of the nave and the 
aisles on slender piers or on columns, 
an arrangement that gives rise toa plu- 
rality of diagonal vistas in addition to 
the main axial one The columnar 
rows forma diaphanous screen, mak- 
ing the space at the building’s centre 
seem to expand into its outer limits 

The type was favoured by the religious 
orders devoted to evangelizing the 
laity, like the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, because the preacher 
could be seen fromeverywhere in this 
kind of church Inthe 16th century, the 
Hall Church was also considered the 
ideal model for a cathedral Goa's 
cathedral, the Sé (1562-1651, Julio 
Simao, fig 2) 1s a Hall Church, the 
only one of its kind in the land 












Figuie4. Santanade Talaulum, 1681-1695, Aiclutect. Francisco do Rego? 


But it was the Latin Cross- 
Domed Church, hike St Peter's, that 
came to be accepted as the ideal model 
for a Catholic church It 1s distin- 
guished from the Hall Church by the 
clerestory, the storey formed by the 
nave wall rising above the aisles and 
pierced by windows, letting 1n more 
light into the main vessel of the 
church The single long arm of the 
Latin cross was the nave, and the three 
short arms the apse and transepts 
Above the crossing of the nave and 
transepts rose the dome, the main 
source of light in the interior, confer- 
ring greater solemnity and splendour 
to the sanctuary But Goan architects 
did not use the Latin cross-domed 
church, they erected just one Greek 
Cross-Domed Church (where the four 
arms of the cross are equal), Nossa 
Senhora da Divina Providéncia 
(1656-1661, Carlo Ferra- 
rintand Francesco Maria 
Milazzo), modelled 
Michelangelo’s design 
forSt Peter’s (fig 3) 

Most favoured by 
Goan architects and pa- 
trons was the Diminuted 
Sanctuary Church where 
a large single nave opens 
out into a smaller, lower 
and narrower sanctuary 


T. focus of a Goan 
(and Christian) church ts 
the altar, where 1s cele- 
brated the sacrifice of the 
Mass, a re-enactment of 
Christ’s redemptive sac- 
rificeonCalvary Behind 
this altar 1s a large deco- 
rated screen, frequently 
a giltand of imposing pro- 
portions, known as a 
retable Of the many 
types of retable, three 
are popular in Goa — the 
Iconostasis Retable, the 


Aedicule Retable, and the Trono 

To briefly describe them, the 
Icouostasis retable 1s a many com- 
partmented screen, usually of a grid- 
lıke pattern and containing 1cons in 
sculptural or pictorial form 

Aedicule retable Ascreen with 
a single or dominant compartment, 
associated with not more than two 
subordinate compartments The type 
has two varieties, one with a solid and 
the other with a hollow centre The 
solid-centred retable may have that 
centre designed asaniche Thehollow- 
centred retable can have an arch or 
alcove at 1ts midpoint, giving the 
retable the appearance of a Roman tri- 
umphal arch, with one high central 
archway flanked by smallerbays with 
lower arches, compartments, bas- 
reliefs, and the like, with the whole 
usually framed by a giant order An 
example of the solid- centred retable 
is the highaltar of Bom Jesus (c 1699) 
The hollow-centred or triumphal arch 
variety has a grand sample ın Goa, the 
high altar of Espirito Santo ın Velha 
Goa(c 1670). 

Trono A type that arose in Por- 
tugal around 1660, consisting of a 
stepped pyramid of 
candlestands, inserted 
in a niche or alcove, the 
topmost candlestand 
serving asa base for the 
monstrance (an open or 
transparent vessel, usu- 
ally of precious metal, 
in which the conse- 
crated Host is exposed 
foradoration) The top- 
most candlestand ts 
thus conceived as the 
pedestal or ‘throne’ 
(hence, trono) where 
reposes the majesty of 
Christ veiled in the 
Host, the visible form 
of the hidden God The 
pedestal 1s sometimes 
crowned by a pavilion 
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or canopy to shelter the monstrance 
itself The candlestands have straight 
or curved sides (sometimes of volute 
shape), 1n plan rectangular, redented 
or semr-octagonal The silhouette of 
the stepped pyramid ıs not unlike that 
of the Dravidian temple tower The 
trono symbolizes the sacred moun- 
tain, where the soul communicates 
with God, or the ladder of Jacob 
(Genesis 28), signifying the ascetic 
process whereby the soul climbs up 
to God 

For the Baroque age, enraptured 
by glory, the Eucharist was of all the 
seven Catholic sacraments the one 
where this quality attained its apothe- 
osis Few theologians appreciated the 
glorious character of the Eucharist 
more vividly than the Jesuit Louis 
Bourdaloue (1632-1703), one of the 
great orators of the Baroque age For 
Bourdaloue, the Eucharist 1s a con- 
tinuous and perpetual extension of 
the Incarnation, by virtue of which 
God takes on human form and thus 
intimately links the creaturely with the 
divine The Eucharist is one of the two 
ways in which Christ reveals Himself 
to His Mystical Body, the Church He 








does so openly and without veils, in 
heaven, to the Church Triumphant, 
and beneath the veils of the sacramen- 
tal species (bread and wine), on earth, 
to the Church Militant In this veiled 
form He extends His presence among 
the faithful till the end of time, a pres- 
ence of both glory and intimacy, of 
glory, because under the sacramental 
species, the plenitude of divinity 
dwells, of intimacy, because Christ 
not only abides in churches, but visits 
homes, and makes Himself the food of 
the Ghurch’s members, thus becom- 
ing physically one with them and so 
infuses them with His glory By His 
presence He offers to Himself ‘a 
Churchall glorious’ (Ephesians 5 26) 

With all His magnificence God could 
do nothing greater for His Church 
than to leave her the sacrament of 
His body — the climax of all the glory 
He could obtain for ıt) ! 

Portuguese Baroque altars have 
this eucharistic emphasis the ele- 
ments of their design are organized to 
exhibit, in all splendour, the sacra- 
mental species, especially the Host, 
through prominence given to the 
trono, the stepped pyramidal pedestal 

India adopted the trono from the 
18th century Sometimes retables 
were designed to accommodate it, 
but occasionally earlier retables of 
another design (mainly 1conostases) 
had the trono 's stepped pyramid 
superimposed on them 

Wecan now proceed to examine 
the historical context 1n which these 
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Figuie5. Two Goan Hindu temples Left Queula, Shantadurga,c 1730-1738 Right Bandora, Nageshi, 1780 
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types of church and altar developed 
This context can be divided into four 
periods, as follows 

Period | Implantation of the 
Neo-Roman Style (1510-1550) Inthe 
first period, the European style, in its 
Romanesque, Gothic and Renais- 
sance modes, was imported into India, 
initially to Kerala, and then to Goa, in 
two phases In the first phase was 
1mplanted the Gothic style (with some 
Romanesque features), particularly in 
its Manueline variant, ın entire build- 
Ings, ın vaults and in portals At least 
three churches were raised in Goa, two 
of them three-naved Hall churches, 
both destroyed — Nossa Senhora da 
Serra (1512) and Nossa Senhora da 
Luz (before 1541) Gothic vaults 
still survive in Velha Goa, entire, ın 
Nossa Senhora do Rosario (1543- 
1545), or vestigially, in the transepts 
of Nossa Senhora da Graga (1597- 
1602) One Manueline portal sur- 
vives in Velha Goa, in Espirito Santo 
(c 1517-1521) 

The second phase of this first 
period isthe change overfrom Gothic 
to Neo-Roman, in the form of the 
Late Portuguese Renaissance Nossa 
Senhora do Rosário in Velha Goa 
already has some Renaissance fea- 
tures, particularly in its portals 


P... 2 Genesis of the Indian 
Style and Maturity of the European 
(1550-1760) The second period 1s 
that of the introduction and domi- 
nance of Mannerism, again evolved in 
twophases The first phase is the matu- 
rity of the European style, acquired 
mostly through the study of architec- 
tural handbooks, especially that of 
Sebastiano Serlio (1475-1554), and 
perhaps too of Giacomo da Vignola 
(1507-1573), both Italian Mannerists, 


1 Bourdaloue, ‘Sermon sur le Tres-Saint 
Sacrement’, partie 2 Oeuvres completes de 
Bourdaloue Paris Vivés, 1878, pp 142-143 


and probably also of the Northern 
Mannerist Vredeman de Vries (1527- 
1608) Four models of churches 
impact on this period, except for their 
idiom, they made a passing impres- 
sion on Indian Neo-Roman buildings 
These models are the Hall Church, the 
domed basilica exemplified by the 
cathedral of Valladolid (1585-1597 ) 
planned by the Spanish Mannerist 
Juan de Herrera (1530-1597), the 
Greek Cross-Domed Church, pat- 
terned on Michelangelo's St Peter's, 
and the Italian church facade, designed 
by Giacomo Della Porta for the Gest 
in Rome (1573-1577) One example 
of the Hall Church survives, but modi- 
fied by the impact of Herrera’s cathe- 
dral, Goa’s Sé, built by an architect of 
French origin, Julio Aimao Simáo 
(fl 1565-1641) There 1s also one 
Greek Cross-Domed Church, in Velha 
Goa, Nossa Senhora da Divina 
Providéncia, the work of two Italian 
architects, Carlo Ferrarint (fl 1644- 
16837) and Francesco Maria Milazzo 
(fl 1644-1669, and not Francesco 
Manco, as was previously believed) 
Surviving up to the early 20th century 
was the Italianate façade of Nossa 
Senhora do Carmo, also in Velha Goa 
(1612, destroyed) 


The second phase of the second 
period 1s the genesis of the Indian 
style, embodied in a church consti- 
tuted of fourelements that are distinc- 
tively Indian, less in themselves than 
in their combination — diminuted 
sanctuary, reticulated facade, modi- 
fied classical idiom and the applica- 
tion of some of the principles of the 
Indian aesthetic, such as are given 
concrete form in the Hindu temple 
The Diminuted Sanctuary Church, 
like the temple, hasalarge nave open- 
ing out into a smaller sanctuary The 
type is general 1n the Portuguese 
world, but also occurs 1n Central 
Europe, rarely in Spain, and occasion- 


ally inItaly However, itsanalogies to 
the Hindu temple made it particularly 
attractive to Indian architects 


i reticulated facade 1s the pat- 
terning of the surfaces of a building, 
mnourcase the church front, by the use 
of the orders, generally pilasters, 
rarely engaged columns, crowned by 
an entablature, forming a grid or 
reticular design over the wall, divid- 
ing the front into compartments, each 
framing a void, an architectural motif, 
or sculptural device Reticulation 
seems to be demanded by the Indian 
aesthetic, one of whose postulates 1s 
the equivalence of multiplicity and 
monumentality the more the units, 
structural or decorative, in a building, 
the more monumental the building 
will be In a Hindu temple monum 
entality depends, on plan, on the num- 
ber of bays or ‘chariots’ (rathas), and 
on elevation on the subdivision of the 
temple’s three levels—socle, wall and 
tower In the Goan church, the monu- 
mentality of the fagade (frontispiece 
and towers) 1s determined on plan by 
the number of bays, and on elevation 
by the number of storeys A3 x 3 for- 
mula (3 bays x 3 storeys) pertains toa 
modest structure, more ambitious 1s a 
5 x 3 edifice, the most monumental 
type of Goan church obeys a5 x 5 
formula (fig 4) 

Another postulate of the Indian 
aesthetic may be identified as that of 
conservative evolution, as when a 
set of seminal decorative and archi- 
tectural themes 1s established, after 
which the themes are refined, elabo- 
rated and combined indefinitely 
Which 1s why the Mannerist style in 
India, once its idiom had been learnt 
from architectural handbooks, was 
never superseded till the end of the 
Neo-Roman period The European 
aesthetic, on the other hand, appears 
to be motivated by revolutionary evo- 
lution, as when the seminal motifs that 
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arise and coalesce into a stylistic 
system, are elaborated over only a 
short period (short by Indian stand- 
ards), and are replaced by anew set of 
motifs organized into another stylis- 
ticsystem Thus, ın Western architec- 
ture, styles succeed styles in rapid 
sequence The application of the two 
postulates of the Indian aesthetic 1s 
complemented by the use of tradi- 
tional Indian decorative motifs like 
the pot, the myrobalan (amalaka) and 
the lotus, and of forms derived from 
nature and mythical animals, fanciful 
monsters, and tropical fruits and 
plants Indo-Islamic motifs also 
appear, like the guldasta, acolonnette- 
like finial crowned by an onion- 
shaped globule In addition, the kind 
of Mannerism dominant in Goa 
encourages the violation of the clas- 
sical orders’ standardized proportions, 
echoing the freer modulation of colum- 
nar mouldings usual in traditional 
Indianarchitecture 

Period 3 Maturity of the Indian 
Style (1660-1760) The Indian style's 
major masterpieces constitute the 
Indian Baroque Quintet Espfrito 
Santo in Velha Goa (1661-1668), 
Espírito Santo at Margao (1675- 
1684), Santana at Talaulim (1681- 
1695, Francisco Do Rego? Fig 4), 
Nossa Senhora da Piedade at Divar 
(1699-1724, António João de Frias), 
and Santo Estévao at Jua (1759) 


l. the third period the 1eticulated 
fagade refines its rhythms, the 
cupoliform fronton (a flat façade 
designed to look lıke a round cupola, 
cf Santo Aleixo at Calangute, 1741) 
is invented The modification of the 
idiom produces distinctively Indian 
forms, like the crowning of two pilas- 
ter shafts with a single Corinthian 
capital, and the creation of new orders 
(like the Indian Tuscan and the Indian 
Corinthian/Composite) Fromaround 
the beginning of the [8th century, the 


use of the salomonic column, one of the 
few forms Baroque accepted in India, 
becomes widespread The planed 
groin vault, modulated with a variety 
of geometrical patterns in coffers, and 
de-materialized ın volume along with 
the supporting walls, ıs realized ın the 
Quintet 


Ni. roman design was adapted 
to Hindu houses of worship in the 17th 
century, but the third period saw the 
erection of the major Hindu temples 
including the majestic Shanta Durga 
of Queula (c 1730-1738) and the 
elegant Nageshi of Bandora (1780, 
fig 5) 

Penod4 Finaleofthe Indian and 
European Styles (1760-1850) Goan 
architecture's final period has two 
phases First, the finale of the Indian 
style, where designs previously exe- 
cuted on a grand scale are applied to 
buildings ofa more modest size, espe- 
cially chapels A composite idiom 
develops, which may be called the 
Goan Eclectic style, combining motifs 
from previous Neo-Roman and from 
Indo-Islamic styles —like the Cypress 
or Baluster Column, the pot-based 
shaft, the column shaft with cabling 
but without flutes, cusped arches and 
the Bengali pavilion roof Second, the 
finale ofthe European style, where the 
last modes of Neo-Roman are intro- 
duced, Rococo and Neoclassicism, 
particularly the former Its retables 
and pulpits motifs are borrowed from 
German and Portuguese Rococo, in 
church buildings the single-storey 
facade articulated by a giant order and 
a gable with multi-curved Rococo 
volutes 1s adopted 

Neo-Roman endured in India till 
the mid-20th century In 1950a church 
in Agonda was built in a debased ver- 
sion of that style whose 1diom had 
been earlier employed in the erection 
of Goa's grand monuments, which, 
alas, are in peril today 
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Goan houses 


HETA PANDIT 


PERHAPS the earliest expressions of 
art and architecture in Goa are samples 
of rock art found in Kevan-Dhadole 
and Pansalimal (Usgalimal) in the 
northern taluks or sub-districts of 
Sanguem ! Rock carvings found here 
are believed to depict ‘symbols of the 
fertility cult, religious cosmology, 
Triskelion, engravings of animals like 
the Zebu bull, deer, gaur, scene of mat- 
ing animals, large animal hoofs, 
scenes of chasing animals, animals in 
sitting posture, bison with wound 
marks, x-ray type animals, etc '? At 
Kajur, Goa's earliest anthropomor- 
phic figure of what is believed to bea 
mother goddess, could also be consid- 
eredaform of documentation in stone 


1 PP Shirodkar, Nave Parva (special issue, 
Goa State Department of Archives, Archaeo- 
logy and Museums Bulletin, Vol 31, 6-9), 
1995,p 10 


2 Ibid ,p 11 


besides its overt 1nterpretation as a 
religious symbol Besides this figure 
there are also artistically rendered 
images of animals carved out 1n stone 
with the use of tools made from Jade, 
flint and quartz ? 

The symbolism of these artistic 
renderings needs furtherinvestigation 
especially in the context of the location 
of the allotment of public spaces for 
worship in Goa Were these rock car- 
vings done 1n the public domain? If 
these pieces of rock art belong to the 
neolithic or monolithic period, it might 
be reasonable to assume that the peo- 
ple here lived in houses made from 
natural materials like timber, grass, dry 
twigs and mud using the wattle and 
daub building technique. It would be 
just as reasonable to assume that all 
magico-religious activity or worship 


3 Ibid ,p 15 


of the mother goddess took place in 
the public domain or common space 
Flimsy homes do not lend themselves 
to rock art We do not know 1f a roof 
protected these carvings Whether it 
did or not, there 1s no doubt that this 
was the precursor to the mand or Goan 
temple ground, a public space reserved 
forreligious art forms 


T.. through functional spaces (and 
objects) both art and architecture have 
made subtle inroads ineveryday Goan 
life Artin Goa often manifests itself 
1n the form of a functional object or 
dwelling Art as an article of acquisi- 
tion is completely alien to the Goan 
psyche Goan architecture 1s, there- 
fore, embellished to suit a purpose 
When that happens, this form (archi- 
tecture) becomesartby design Some- 
times a functional device, like the 
rotating device used to fix a door in a 
.groove in a chamfered wall, takes 
artistic dimensions Or a locksmith 
crafts a latch on a door and gives it a 
bend that makes it easier (or more dif- 
ficult) for the user This then becomes 
architecture that ıs art by accident In 
that sense, the words ‘art’ and ‘archi- 
tecture’ are interchangeable 
Architecture can be both histori- 
cal evidence and an artform The 3rd- 
4th century megalith found near 
Poriem in the Sattari taluk,* the 12th 
century Shivalingum (Saptakote- 
shwar) from Malar 1n Divar? and the 
14thcentury Jain bastı at Bandoda near 
Ponda$ are both art and architecture 
In these and other architectural sam- 
ples we see art 1mposed on architec- 
tureas decoration This intent may be 
religious symbolismorpure aesthetics 
The trend appears to place art within 
the realm of architecture and to allow 
arttobe part of architecture by design 


4 Ibid , p 29 
5 Ibid ,pp 16-17 
6 Ibid , pp 22-23 


In the case of the inscribed 
megahth at Poriem, calligraphy serves 
the purpose of art and thus art makes 
an appearance here by coincidence It 
1s one of Goa’s greatest tragedies that 
no example of domestic architecture 
dated earlier than the 18th century sur- 
vives in pristine condition The ruined 
artefacts that have survived fall in the 
genre of public or institutional spaces 
However, there are somé very fine 
examples of the Indian Art Deco style 
that was introduced into Goa tn the 
1920s, two decades after the advent 
of the motor car in Bombay from the 
United States of America 


Wa are the past trends of art ın 


Goan domestic architecture? A com- 
bination of biodegradable building 
material and an exposure to the ele- 
ments may be responsible for the 
destruction of any evidence The main 
stock of houses that have survived 
appearto bethose builtor refurbished 
between the middle of the 18th and 
the 20th centuries, a period when the 
region was under Portuguese govern- 
ance Historians argue that the year 
1750 was a turning point in Goa’s 
political and social history It 1s this 
turning point that was also responsi- 
ble forthe exuberance and ostentation 
in architectural wealth that we see in 
the houses of Goa built subsequently 
So what happened in the middle 
of the 18th century? The gold rush in 
South America had begun a few years 
into the reign of King Joao V and fol- 
lowing this wealth came into Goan 
hands The proclamation by the pow- 
erful Marquis de Pombal, Prime Min- 
ister to the King, declaring all colonial 
subjects to be Portuguese further 
emboldened Goans They began to 
express themselves (and their Goan 
identity) through music, dance, sculp- 
ture, painting, food and folklore It 
was around this time that Goans first 
began to use their homes as vehicles 


ofthisexpression They also began to 
use their homes to display personal 
wealth, unthinkable before the arrival 
of the Europeans 


M... grand houses that we see 
today are the homes of Goan Chris- 
tians A few may belong to Hindu 
families as well but these are town 
houses originally built for the enter- 
tainment and luxury of European 
guests whocould not be entertained in 
the more tradition-bound country 
homes where religious taboos disal- 
lowed the serving of prohibited foods 
and where women followed seclusion 
regulations Conversion to Christian- 
ity turned ‘inward-looking’ houses 
into ‘outward’ looking ones Small 
windows (rarely fronting the street), 
blind walls and open courtyards in the 
interiors of Hindu homes were trans- 
formed to create ornamental homes 
with balcdos fronting the street where 
men and women could sit together and 
‘see and be seen’ 7 

There must have been several 
architectural *missing links? that 
document the evidence of this transi- 
tion but none have survived Home- 
owners who claim that their homes 
can be dated to before the arrival ofthe 
Portuguese in Goa have refurbished 
their homes to such an extent that it 
1s difficult to find evidence of their 
antiquity Of all the houses of Goa, 
there 1s one house that deserves a 
special mention The Archiepiscopal 
Palace built in 1580 and located next 
to the Church of St Francis of Assisi, 
Old Goa is believed to be not just 
Goa's but India's oldest domestic 
building that 1s undisturbed ? This 
house 1s a fine example of art and 
architecture combined to illustrate 
posture, position, status, authority and 
aesthetic sense 


7 Heta Pandit and Annabel Mascarenhas, 
Houses of Goa, Architecture Autonomous, 
Goa, 1999 


Let us examine some of the 
extraordinary features of this house 
In the house 1s a chapel dedicated to 
Our Lady of Carmel in the Palace that 
1s artistically rendered to heighten 
Christian symbolism using devices 
such as icons, an ornate retable and a 
high ceiling The high ceiling serves 
both a practical and artistic function 
The trusses supporting the roof make 
an interesting and pleasing pattern 
overhead While this could be called 
an accident, the layers of graffito art 
on the Palace walls ts ait by design 
This unıque art form (where the design 
is scratched out on lime plastered 
laterite stone and then 1efilled with 
lime and 1ed oxide) originates in the 
temples of Bicholim in North Goa 
Goan Hindu houses also display this 
art form but exclusively in sanctified 
areas that are customarily used for 
religious pageantry The Palace also 
displays this art form on the exterior 
of the building, irrespective of the 
sanctity ofthe rooms within, a feature 
not seen in any other house in Goa 


E... from what remains, it is easy 
to see why this Palace set the tiend 
in Goan domestic architecture from 
the mid-18th century onwards The 
houses built between the middle of 
the 18th century and the early part 
of the 20th century display a unique 
combination of artistry and architec- 
ture rarely seen elsewhere Where art 
has been superimposed on architec- 
ture, there 1s a function that this art 
is expected to perform The stucco 
mouldings over windows, for exam- 
ple, may appear purely decorative, 
but have their origins in such mould- 
ings in the windows of Portuguese 
houses There these elements of 
style were devices to help sailors iden- 
tify their homes at a distance as they 


8 Vikas Dilawart, conservation architect 
personal communication at site, 25 07 2001 


sailed in The design 1s therefore an 
*mport' but serves the same purpose 
It helps construct the identity of the 
home 

The Goan house is a complex 
amalgam of design elements, adapta- 
tions and influences from all over the 
world Portuguese rule allowed Goans 
to travel abroad over long sojourns 
When these Goans returned they 
brought with them ideas and influences 
fromthecountry oftheirexpatriation ? 
The creativity of the Goan master 
builder 1n this broad canvas cannot 
beunderestimated He (forthere were 
no women 1n this trade) was able to 
understand the basic concepts under- 
lying these designs and execute them 
within the scope of available building 
material Artistic rendering was often 
given arational interpretation !° 


T. most obvious example of this 
1s the manner 1n which some column 
capitals have been executed in the 
front verandas and balcáos of Goan 
houses The capitals have been deco- 
rated with an Indianized acanthus leaf 
thatis both stylised and animated The 
column performs an important archi- 
tectural function and the stylised ele- 
ments provide the aesthetics while 
covering up the ungainly seam that 
Joins the roof to the capital. Here we 
see how art and architecture are also 
deliberate and intentional results of 
reflective thought It isinteresting that 
although some of these elements 
are common to many houses in Goa 
there 1s also an imprint of individual- 
ity Every Goan house, therefore, 
becomes areflection of the homeown- 
ers’ taste, education and travel expe- 
rience It 1s also the product of the 


9 Heta Pandit and Annabel Mascarenhas, 
Houses of Goa, Architecture Autonomous, 
Goa, 1998 
10 Heta Pandit Hidden Hands Master- 
builders of Goa, The Heritage Network, 
Goa, 2003 


Goan craftsperson’s ability for inge- 
nious adaptation 


Was. the scope of this expres- 


sion of individuality, however, Goan 
houses fall into distinct categories 
Theres the single-storeyed house, the 
half-storeyed house and the double- 
storeyed house Typically, houses have 
an entrance area where visitors are 
entertained or screened on arrival A 
passage or corridor cuts the house in 
half with the formal reception room on 
one side and the master’s bedroom or 
study on the other The dining room1s 
usually perpendicular to these rooms, 
the bedrooms flank the courtyard and 
the kitchens and service areas are at 
the rear of the house 

Half-storied houses have high 
plinths with an impressive flight of 
stairs leading to the balcáo or veranda 
Built-in seats placed 1n rather curious 
fashion (on the steps with each seat 
onastep or facing back-to-back on the 
balcão) add to the posture or stature 
of the house Double-storied houses 
were modelled after Poituguese 
houses of aristocrats of the 18th cen- 
tury Typically, these houses had the 
reception room and bedrooms on the 
upper floor and kitchen and service 
areas on the ground floor This sepa- 
rated the homeowners from servants 
and dependants (often impoverished 
relatives) and allowed the dramatic 
tableau of two varying lifestyles 
being enacted under one roof !! 

Dramatic and startling colour 
plays an important role ın Goan archi- 
tecture Colour has been used as a 
device to distinguish ownership and 
reiterate identity Appearances bear 
considerable importance in architec- 
ture just as they do in social life Very 
few buildings are exactly alike and 
although solid colours are used for 
front facades, interiors are usually in 


11 Heta Pandit and Annabel Mascarenhas, 
Houses ofGoa,op cit , 1998 


yellow ochre and doors and windows 
are rendered in white This rendering 
or piping in white has a reason Dur- 
ing the Portuguese occupation of Goa 
there was an unwritten rule that no pri- 
vate house or building could be 
painted in white Only churches and 
chapelsenjoyed this privilege Itisun- 
derstandable that Goan Christians fol- 
lowed this unwritten rule as white was 
associated with the Virgin and there- 
fore the virtues of purity and chastity 
(both desirable ın Goa) but surpris- 
ingly Goan Hindus too respected the 
rule As a result of this code, an aes- 
thetically pleasing and interesting 
trend developed Natural pigments 
were used to cover houses Competi- 
tion among neighbours gave an impe- 
tus to variety Colour was an additive 
and used purely to create a sensation 
With acolour wash, the house looked 
‘dressed’ and therefore displayed the 
economic well-being of the family 
thatlived init. Hereartin architecture 
performed a social function 


A. historian Jyoti Sahi speaks of 
‘the use of skin, colour and clothes as 
visual language’ as means to convey 
religious, social and cultural state- 
ments !? Sahi also debates the use of 
dark skin stones and eastern style 
clothing in Christian art in Asia as the 
only symbols of inculturation With 
skin tones and clothes, the artist con- 
veys his or her theories on the origins 
of Jesus Christ and the subject of 
inculturatton of his message Art in 
this case works through the conven- 
tional mediums of painting, sculpture 
and installation to convey inspired 
thought The architecture 1n Goan 
houses also illustrates this 1n a vivid 
and durable manner 


12 Jyoti Sahi, ‘Art and its Prophetic Role 
Counter Culture Illustrated 1n Fonseca’ Paper 
presented at the Pilar Theological College 
symposium, Art and Spirituality, Goa, 6 
December 2002 


Artandarchitecture have served 
the cause of history 1n Goa Art objects 
were collected as devices to enhance 
social status while architecture served 
to define and determine individual 
identity It was also used to demarcate 
the social classes, the ‘haves’ fromthe 
‘have-nots’ These 1deas and objects 
often accompanied members of a 
household on their return from tra- 
vels abroad Marginalized and subal- 
tern groups did not travel Ownership 
of artifacts and architectural property, 
though the subject of inheritance laws, 
was never considered of commercial 
value until recently The purchase 
of art or architectural wealth for the 
purposes of making a financial invest- 
ment finds no place in the Goan 
psyche Art as protest 1s practically 
non-existent 


Waa are current perspectives on 
Goanarchıtecture? Elements of style, 
drawing on historical references from 
the past, are currently being superim- 
posed on buildings irrespective of the 
original conception in terms of size, 
mass, scale and purpose While archi- 
tecture still remains individualistic 
and unique, furniture appears to draw 
mainly on the past with present crea- 
tions forming the subject of repetitive 
design Artistically designed pieces of 
furniture are perceived as objects of 
value, creating an imbalance among 
Goan craftsmen and women ın favour 
of furniture restorers and carpenters 
Creative inspiration has been forced 
to seek patronage from tourism Asa 
result, the products on sale since the 
establishment ofthe first commercial 
art gallery 1n the tourism belt of 
Sinquerim-Candolim-Calangute- 
Bagain North Goan 1989-90, remain 
largely commerce driven. Neverthe- 
less, like the case of current architec- 
ture, this too may be a reflection of a 
plural society in a state of social, cul- 
tural and creative turbulence 
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A personal view 


KATHARINA POGGENDORF-KAKAR 


WHEN we decided to leave Delhi, we 
had no idea where in India we wanted 
to live I still remember the evening 
when we were Sitting around the din- 
nertable, discussing what our new liv- 
ing space should offer solitude to 
focus on our writing, more or less 
intact nature, good infrastructure We 
certainly did not want to exchange one 
metropolis with another But we also 
could not imagine living in a village 
with 1ts conservative outlook and too 
much of neighbourliness It took us 
lessthan ten minutes to conclude that 
Goa was probably the only place in 
India that offered what we were look- 
ing for 

Since I had not been 1n Goa for 
ten years and my husband for more 
than twenty, we decided to go there for 
a holiday To our surprise we found 
what we desired in less than a week 
a huge coconut grove with an old 
house ın Portuguese style two kilome- 
tres from the ocean Our response 
was immediate and spontaneous 
we bought the place and have never 
regretted the impulsive decision The 
suddenness of our decision not only to 
give up Delhi but also Berlin, where 
Itaughtat the university and we spend 
the summer months, took my friends 
by surprise Their response ranged 
from enthusiasm and excitement to 
doubt about my sanity 

Having lived in Goa for one and 
ahalf years now, I have to admit that 
the place has exceeded my expecta- 
tions What makes me feel so comfort- 
able here? From a personal view, 1t is 


the peace we have found here I have 
alotofuninterrupted time on my hands 
to writeand read Each morning starts 
withaswim inthe ocean oralong walk 
on the beach, our two dogs chasing 
crows or small crabs in the sand Idis- 
coveyed and explored my interest in 
gardening, a welcome diversion In 
the evening we often go for a drink or 
a freshly fried fish to one of the beach 
shacks, watching the sunset 

I feel that it 1s a great privilege 
to have free time and be able to struc- 
ture my days by myself My writing 
has become much more intense since 
we moved here In other words, the 
new environment my husband and 
I have chosen to live in allows us to 
concentrate on what we feel 1s most 
essential to our lives. 

Don’t you miss the buzz, Iam 
oftenasked Yes, sometimes Ido miss 
the seductions of city life acluster of 
stimulating people, good bookshops, 
parties, interesting restaurants and 
other diversions But then, these 
aspects are not missing in Goa Though 
it has the advantages of a remote and 
quiet place (at least in South Goa, 
where we live), a lot ıs happening 1f 
one likes to party and meet people I 
haven't been tempted — not yet Also, 
I do not need to drive half a day on 
mountain roads to reach atrain station 
or an airport Travelling 1n and out 
of Goa 1s easy — for us as well as our 
friends and family whose visits, so 
far, have not been rare 

But there are other reasons that 
add to my comfort of living in Goa — 
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the weather, forexample All around 
the year the temperature 1s just perfect 

nine months of blue, sunny sky, the 
wind that sets in early afternoons, 
pleasant mornings and evenings and 
three months of heavy rain, which 
actually is my favourite season Ilove 
the monsoon, when the landscape 
suddenly turns green and lush, when 
one can sit in the verandah listening 
to the never ending sound of the rain 
and to the loud croaking of frogs and 
chirping crickets as well as othe: 
insects and small animals that hide in 
the garden Weeven see fireflies ın the 
evening, signs of aconsiderably intact 
ecosystem 


There is no lack of drinking water, 
no long electricity cuts and people, in 
general, are friendly and laid-back 
There are no neighbours fighting 
aboutinsignificantthings (atleast not 
with us), no traffic jams or aggressive 
driving iin acongested city 

Ilove watching flowers grow, 
harvesting mangos and bananas from 
our trees, reading in the hammock, 
going for walks Idonotmindthetour- 
ists, [leave them alone, they leave me 
alone Sexual harassment, though, 1s 
as bad in Goa asın the big cities, when 
you move—as a woman - without male 
company It seems young men, espe- 
cially onthe beach, confuse reality with 
satellite TV, hoping fora quick adven- 
ture in bed I am surprised how many 
uninteresting, boring and often ugly 
men try to hit on you if you are alone 
onthe road or the beach, convinced of 
their irresistible charms 

Goa has an interesting cultural 
mix with a mainly Catholic coastal 
belt and Hindus in the interior Some 
festival or the other 1s always going 
on Childien, even the poorest, go to 
school A major societal problem 1s 
alcohol, which 1s very 1nexpensive 
There is literally a bar atevery corner 
filled — apart from chronic drinkers — 
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with many young men, unemployed 
or uninterested in making a living In 
our part of Goa they say that tf you 
throw a stone, you are sure of hitting 
eitherabarora priest Withall the wild 
pigs around, one could also adda pig 


M., of the old beautıful houses 
remain empty when children leave the 
state to study or work elsewhere The 
aging are moving to smaller places 
whichare easier to maintain Alack of 
awareness about Goa’s architectural 
heritage 1s leading to the demolition 
of these beautiful houses, increasingly 
being replaced by ugly, anarchic con- 
structions that disfigure the landscape 
and with itGoa’s charm Compared to 
the North where most of the tourists 
stay, South Goa has fortunately been 
spared this development But with the 
rediscovery of Goa, not only by foreign 
sun-worshippers but also by the Indian 
middle class, these developments 
will also overtake our part of this beau- 
tiful state 

Goa, visualized as paradise on 
earth by my Indian friends as much as 
my non-Indian friends, certainly has its 
problems Forone, thepolitical class ıs 
not very different from its grander ver- 
sion in Delhi At many a social gather- 
ing I have often been tempted to ask 
an obvious strutting neta, ‘Sır, are you 
someone in particular?’ One of the 
former ministers of our area, forexam- 
ple, hates to be overtaken on Goa’s 
good roads, and 1s known to stop and 
slap the driver of the offending car 
There are many other blemishes, rang- 
ing from the less visible paedophilia to 
the hard to miss garbage-dumps along 
theroadsand beaches YetGoaremains 
aspace full of beauty and vibrating life 
I do believe that the most important 
decisions in ones personal life arise 
from some hidden, diffused landscape 
ofthe mner self Forme, movingto Goa 
has been such a decision —1:t happened 
before leven knew it 


An outsider in Goa 
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WHAT does one look for when one 
plans to retire to Goa? A good environ- 
ment to start with and Goa certainly 
has that — clean. beautiful beaches, 
magnificent scenery and a character 
all of its own On the flip side, the 
weather is not so good in April/ 
May and in September/October, buta 
combination of sea breeze and air- 
conditioning takes care of the heat 
June, July and August bring the mon- 
soon rains which, though sometimes 
tiresome, bring out the true beauty of 
Goa with the lush greenery of its 
paddy fields and abundant vegetation 
When I decided to opt out of 
Bombay ın 1995 I had the world to 


choose from but I chose Goa as the 
place to relocate to The general pre- 
diction was that I would either die 
of boredom or be back 1n Bombay 
within six months Nearly ten years 
on, I am still here and loving ıt and it 
1s not I, but Goa that has proved those 
Cassandras' wrong 

Another consideration was a 
change of pace After years of living 
in Bombay's stiessful environment 
and working ın an even more stress- 
ful profession, I wanted to slow down, 
have time to think and, more impoi- 
tant, to do the many things I have 
always wantedtodo Inthe beginning, 
Imust admit that the laid back attitude 


in Goa did prove to be a bit irksome, 
particularly as I was building a home 
and had a deadline to keep Used to 
things happening when they should 
made it difficult to accept things never 
happening on time They still don't, 
butitdoes notseemto matter as much 
any more 


b stimulation was another 
priority This was not necessarily 
filled by Goans themselves, but by 
others who have made Goa, if not their 
primary home like me, certainly their 
secondary one Goa's many attrac- 
tions bring them to Goa often enough 
during the year Happily a number 
of my friends from Bombay either 
returned to their roots or have built 
homes here 

There exists a mindset among 
non-Goan settlers who have made 
their home ın Goa- that we are treated 
as ‘outsiders’ however long we may 
havelivedhere A partofthis problem 
is that we must accept the fact that 
those of us who have settled here from 
cosmopolitan metros, have 1mbibed a 
way of life which does not make iteasy 
for us to assimilate with the slow- 
paced, easy-going Goan way of life 
It ıs a question of our being too set in 
our ways to accept a lifestyle to which 
we are not willing to adjust 

While Goans are generally 
warm, friendly and helpful, they have 
led very blinkered lives and resent 
what they perceive as our being an 
intrusion in their lives and as being 
patronizing about them and their cul- 
ture I must confess that there 1s an 
element of truth zn this What 1s more, 
our failure to adjust does not bring out 
our best traits, we fail to adapt and 
accept Goans as they are without 
impinging on their lives No wonder 
that we are treated as outsiders oreven 
intruders 

One of the remarkable things 
about Goa is that 1t 1s a classless 
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society Ionce employed a driver who 
attended a village school witha friend 
who later became a prominent politi- 
cian They remain on ‘back-slapping’ 
terms This just does not happen any- 
where else in India 

December to March starts the 
‘silly’ season, when people from all 
over the world descend on Goa — and 
Idon’t only mean those who come on 
chartered flights — backpackers, look- 
ing for the sun and acheap holiday, the 
lower end of the tourist trade Many 
of us who came to live 1n Goa did so 
not so much for the sun and sand as 
for the peace and tranquillity that ıt 
offers Unlike Bombay and Delhi, it ıs 
pollution free, free of beggars, free of 
defecating folk along thebanks of our 
rivers and highways There ıs much 
that we haveto be grateful for 


A. added bonus is that many writ- 
ers and authors have made Goa their 
permanent home — Sudhir Kakar, the 
novelist who lives in Benaulim, fre- 
quent visitors like Sunil Khilnani, 
Phillip Knightly and others Ihave on 
occasion met a number of famous col- 
umnists like Simon Jenkins, author 
William Dalrymple and Nisha da 
Cunha There is also a constant flow 
of European intellectuals Ofthesethe 
British in particular, spend most of the 
bleak winter months of England in 
sunny Goa This ts rare elsewhere in 
this country except perhaps Auroville 
and parts of Kerala They have long 
chosen Goa as their favourite winter 
holiday destination 

A number of them have bought 
Goan homes, lovingly restored them, 
preserving traditional architectural 
features and built homes in the tradi- 
tional Goan style A number of them 
are extraordinarily interesting, a cul- 
tured fratermty with varied interests 
One 1s a retired musicologist — an 
expert on opera and Mozart who was 
vice chairman of the Royal Opera 


House 1n London and later founded 
Granada Television which gave us 
‘A Jewel in the Crown’, ‘Brideshead 
Revisited’ and ‘Coronation Street’ 
Another delightful brother and sister 
duo who live here most of the year, 
were born in India, and are descend- 
ants of Lord Napier and John Law- 
rence The brother, Lord Sheriff of 
Westminster, 1s deeply involved in 
music and 1s a trustee of the Royal 
Opera House There are others who 
are equally stimulating company 


Tis 1s much talk about Goa being 
one of the preferred tourist destina- 
tions I do not subscribe to this view 
fora very good reason Infrastructure 
is lacking This 1s because neither 
the central nor state governments have 
introduced a ‘hands on’ tourism policy 
in India, even less in Goa! Not so long 
ago, the administration reportedly 
decided to send a 14-member delega- 
tion to promote tourism in Australia of 
all places! Coincidentally, most of the 
delegates had relatives 1n Australia 
Was any research carried out to ascer- 
tain the potential tourist traffic to Goa 
from Australia? Goa, like the Centre, 
participates in international travel 
jamborees, as forexample Olympia ın 
London Webuy expensive exhibition 
stalls and man them with totally inex- 
perienced staff The quality oftourism 
literature 1s pathetic Our ‘delegates’, 
usually a large contingent, spend more 
time at Oxford Street stores than in the 
cubbyholes that constitute our stalls in 
Olympia, far less call on major tour 
operators 

How and when we will perceive 
tourism as an important industry, only 
God knows The draft of our second 
five year plan in the '50s dismissed 
tourism in precisely five lines as a 
*potential foreign exchange earner' 
This was at a time when Spain and 
Italy were attracting millions of tour- 
ists Apathy and muddled thinking are 


the rule of the day In a recent televi- 
sion programme our worthy minister 
for tourism dodged embarrassing 
questions by saying ‘we are looking 
into it ’This1s the standard proverbial 
stance that the government employs 
So it 1s with Goa If only the govern- 
ment demonstrated its sincerity and 
willingness to take tourism seriously, 
Goa would thrive as a tourist paradise 

Atthe other end of the spectrum 
1s the woeful neglect in the develop- 
ment ofnatural resources Onceastate 
with a predominantly agricultural 
base, farmers no longer find it eco- 
nomical to till the soil and thanks to 
marauding builders, they have gradu- 
ally urbanized their land holdings For 
years on end there has been talk about 
water harvesting, but nothing has been 
done and much of the rainwater flows 
into the sea 


W. ıs also charming about 


the Goan way of life 1s that unlike 
Bombay and Delhi, Goans are not a 
competitive breed They are self- 
contained and proud of their heritage 
Onething that neverfailsto amuse me 
1s that ‘expat’ Goans who live beyond 
the Ghats and whoas recently as adec- 
ade back referred to us as ‘you Indi- 
ans’, have now assumed anew avatar 
They now call themselves Saraswat 
Brahmin Catholics This 1s pontifical 
hypocrisy at its best Surely, today’s 
Catholics were yesterday's Brahmins, 
who in turn were Indians! 

One reason 1s that after nearly 
450 years of Portuguese dominance 
there has been a steady loss of 1den- 
tity, particularly among Hindu Goans, 
leaving themalmost totally ‘divorced’ 
from the mainstream of the Indian way 
of life It manifests itself in many 
ways The tactile components of cul- 
ture, art and architecture 1n particular 
are an essential fabric of Goan life 
Yet very few Goans appreciate these 
aspects of their heritage Evidence of 


this for example, 1s that traditional 
Goan music, folk art, literature, oral 
histories and theatre are relegated to 
the fringe of Goan society 


S... afterIrelocatedto Goa, I vol- 
unteered to source funding fromatrust 
I chair to finance and build a fully 
equipped 8 to 10 bed clinic ın my vil- 
lage I invited the sarpanch and his 
acolytes in the panchayat home and 
made the offer They made demands 
which were unacceptable and I was 
obliged to withdraw my offer As 
another example of the state govern- 
ment’s apathy, I was invited a year 
back to provide a communications 
package to educate and create aware- 
ness on the spread of HIV-AIDS in 
Goa Ispent weeks putting together a 
well-researched and detailed proposal 
and submitted ıt to the then health sec- 
retary When, after some time Icalled 
to ascertain the state government’s 
reaction, I was told that the person 
concerned had been transferred I then 
sent a copy to the new incumbent, to 
which J await an answer It would not 
surprise me 1f the report 1s gathering 
dust at Adil Shah's Palace I persist in 
carrying on despite 1t being an exer- 
cise in futility 

Life can be great fun ın Goa The 
food 1s varied and wonderful Fresh 
fish is in abundance and so are vegeta- 
bles There 1s considerable difference 
1n the cuisine of Catholic and Hindu 
Goans, though both are equally appe- 
tizing Dozens of new restaurants 
open each year, some run by expatri- 
ates who have made a fortune Goa ıs 
1n many ways a food lover's delight 
Five star hotels have an up-market 
ambience but are best left alone as 
theirfood is uniformly bad Goasports 
nightspots and ‘Saturday’ bazaars in 
the season The Carnival ıs an annual 
feature though a bit motheaten and 
markedly lacking 1n the revelry and 
gaiety of the colourful carnivals that 


were staged notsolongago Thereare 
the ‘happenings like the Fontainhas 
festival in which residents of 
Fontainhas - the ‘old city’ of Panjim, 
happily participate Frequent jazz 
sessions, an increasing number of art 
galleries, smart bookshops and bouti- 
ques have sprung up in the recent past 
Goans are very musical — be it 
JazzorBach It gave me great satisfac- 
tion to organise a performance of the 
Choir of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1n the winter of 2002 It was an enor- 
mous success The people of Goa 
got a chance to experience classical 
music of an international level After 
the performance in the beautiful 
Church of St Francis of Assisi, many 
feltit was the most memorable concert 
of its kind in Goa since independence 


There 1s always something in Goa 
that makes it pulsate with life! The his- 
torical secretariat building, once the 
palace of Adil Shah, isto be partly con- 
verted into a cultural centre even 
though there is a limit to how much 
the citizens of Goa and visitors can 
absorb! Besides an entirely Goa- 
oriented museum with portraits of a 
galaxy of freedom fighters, a restau- 
rant/cafeteria on the verandah on the 
first floor facing the Mandovi river 
Just 10 metres across the road, jazz 
concerts and occasional food festi- 
vals are contemplated and tentatively 
approved These are certain to bring 
sleepy Panjim to life after dark 

“What do you do with yourself 
all day?’ 1s a question I am frequently 
asked I believe that when one retires 
from work but not from life, there ts 
always plenty todo Ever since I relo- 
cated to Goa, I have endeavoured to 
be useful in every which way possible, 
but the ‘road blocks’ one encounters 
are bewildering! This ts owing to a 
surprising lack of commitment and 
dedication at many levels — govern- 
ment included! [have often found my 
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involvement and association with 
projects frustrating and irritating 

I am now involved 1n a new 
project which will be the biggest chal- 
lenge of my entire life and may give 
Goa another unique cultural ‘shot in 
the arm' This 1s 1n addition to my 
active participation in the setting up 
of Asia's only museum of Christian 
art in a remote seminary 1n Salcette 
in South Goa It now reposes 1n an 
annexe to the chapel of the Convent 
of Santa Monica in old Goa, making it 
far mote accessible to visitors Offi- 
cial constraints prevent me from pro- 
viding details ofthe project 


O.. of the unfortunate aspects 
about Goa ıs that the so-called ‘season’ 
(November: to March) 1s short-lived 
A great number of hotels, restaurants 
and beach shacks trim their service 
staff to a bare minimum during lean 
months Thisisunderstandable Once 
the backpackers depart, practically 
all the beach shacks close down and 
open only im October Their mortality 
rateishigh This explains why hotels, 
1estaurants and shacks hike the 
charges outrageously during the sea- 
son to generate adequate revenues to 
see them through the lean months 
Theie is another strange phe- 
nomenon, and this 1s particularly 
evident ın restaurants and shacks 
Practically all through the season, 
Indian tourists aie ignored, as the 
staff is inclined to hover around their 
European clientele This 15 ironic, be- 
cause there 1s a steady and increasing 
inflow of Indian tourists visiting Goa 
throughout the year and it is they who 
spend a great deal more money on 
food than overseas visitors I may be 
accused of generalizing, but in all hke- 
Ithood this 1s very much part of the 
Goan psyche! It perhaps explains why 
those of us who have relocated to Goa 
permanently will always remain out- 
siders however much we love Goa 


I have now lived here for nearly 10 
years and sadly have very few Goan 
acquaintances —notforthe wantoftry- 
ing Some are old friends who were 
literally forced to return to their roots 
as they had no choice, being obliged 
to vacate their homes as they could 
ill-afford to either buy or rent apart- 
ments 1n Bombay Even they find it 
difficult to adjust to the Goan way 
after having spent the best part of their 
lives away 


T. Goans have a mindset which is 
peculiaronly tothemselves They tend 
to be easy-going 'lotuseaters', peace- 
able, warm, friendly and go outof their 
way to be helpful This is rare 1n our 
metros Three-hour lunch and siesta 
breaks are common without regard to 
the loss in productivity Professional- 
ism among a section of Goans in the 
way [interpret it, 15 lacking This has 
its own charm but can also be exasper- 
ating, especially when 1t involves mat- 
ters of business One thing Goans have 
in common with Bombay is that like 
their Parsee brethren, the landed gen- 
try tend to be perpetual litigants By 
the time they see the ‘light at the end 
of the tunnel’ they find that their law- 
yers have made more money than they 
expected to inherit! 

Now that second and third gene- 
ration Goans who were born in Portu- 
guese Goa can obtain Portuguese 
passports, the floodgates will open 
and a deluge of youngsters will leave 
Goa to seek better career opportuni- 
ties 1n the European Union What is 
astonishing ıs that they are willing to 
work hard — they have to 1n Europe, 
which they are not inclined to do in 
Goa The brain drain 1s expected to rise 
to alarming proportions overthe next 
couple of years This 1s compounded 
by alack of motivation inthe younger 
generation owing to the lack of career 
opportunities in Goa This has sapped 
them of entrepreneurial spirit It i5 


because of these frustiations that they 
leave Goa to seek more attractive 
opportunities 

Irecently met Father Romualdo 
de Souza, Director of the Goa Man- 
agement Institute He told me that 
the institute now has 220 students — 
hand picked from 8,000 aspirants 
fromalloverthe country WhenIasked 
how many of these were non-Goans, 
almost embarrassedly he admitted 
that most of them were non-Goans! I 
recently interviewed a batch of young 
Goans for an exciting career Even 
though the pay package offered was 
higher than average, I was astonished 
that there were no takers! I had given 
each one ofthema job description and 
achecklist of 85 odd itetns that had to 
beexecuted sothey could see what the 
jobentailed Perhaps they didn't like 
the prospect of working six days a 
week, a lunch break of only one hour 
and no sectional holidays! 


G. 1s also perhaps more secular 
than most other states in the country 
This speaks a great deal for the peo- 
ple of Goa who live in peace with other 
communities Religious celebrations 
—Christmas, Divali, Ganesh Chaturthi 
— are celebrated by all with the same 
gusto as the annual carnival presided 
over by King Momo! These are the 
delights which make Goa a very spe- 
cial place to live in By way of an 
example, Catholics greet their Hindu 
fiends with ‘Happy Ganesh’ during 
Ganesh Chaturthi 

Another charming aspect of 
life here ts that Goa essentially lives 
in its villages A large number of citi- 
zens employed in the four big towns, 
stream in and out in buses that service 
the most remote villages in the coun- 
tryside It 1s probably this pheno- 
menon that ıs the root cause of the 
blurred conservatism that prevails in 
Goa What most of us in the country 
are unaware of 1s that under Portu- 
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guese rule, electricity 1n Goa was res- 
tricted to only four or five towns 
Paved roads were confined to links 
between these four towns Goa lived 
by the lantern till as late as 1961! 
Infrastructure was conspicuous by 
its absence 

On the flip side the Portuguese 
may be forgiven because they gave us 
the chilli, cashew, tomato, potatoes 
andavocado What would we do with- 
out the chilli? On the downside there 
are the well-to-do Goans who con- 
tinue to live in the past They speak 
Portuguese among themselves and 
some perhaps even miss ‘the good old 
days’ This explains why the more 
enterprising and talented among them 
fled Goa to seek their fortunes else- 
where after 1961 The tragedy 1s that 
Goa was literally denuded of potential 
entrepreneurial talent Despite all this, 
Goa’s transition from the bullock cart 
to the jet age in a short span of 30 to 
40 years has been truly remarkable 

It has matured culturally as 
well We tend to forget that Goa pro- 
duced legendary singers like the late 
Kesarbai Keskar and the late Mogu- 
bai, mother of Kishore Amonkar, Lata 
Mangeshkar and her sister Asha 
Bhonsle Their virtuosity has contri- 
buted significantly to classical vocal 
music in India — incomparable ın 
many ways to other parts of this vast 
country 


I. contrast we now have Remo 
Fernandes, the brilliant balladeer who 
regales audiences all over India with 
ethnic Konkani songs These are the 
cultural ambassadors India 1s proud 
of Add to these stellar names like 
Wendell Rodricks, the fashion guru 
who hopes to set up a museum of 
ethnic Goan costumes Are my Goan 
friends who have done remarkably 
well in Bombay and overseas, listen- 
ing? It 1s time that they took time off 
to do something meaningful in Goa, 


though there is a strange lack of moti- 
vation among the majority of them to 
help enrich the quality of life ın Goa 
Some even distance themselves from 
Goa! 

Goan youth today are far more 
resilient and anxious to seek careers 
ın more exciting avenues than ın the 
recent past when they were content to 
work in the hospitality industry orthe 
merchant navy Mercifully the thirst 
to seek their fortunes in the Gulf coun- 
tries 1s less evident 


I. conclusion, I must confess that 
I regard politics as an anathema, 
though it 1s a necessary evil Under 
normal circumstances I would not 
have introduced it here What is dif- 
ferent about politics in Goa, however, 
1s something else! Barring the rela- 
tive stability that was evident during 
the last four years of BJP rule, govern- 
ance ın Goa had both a comical and a 
tragic twist to 1t, not entirely unlike 
Italy from the '50s to the '70s when 
political ymmaturity brought near- 
disastrous consequences to that coun- 
try Similarly, the frequent changes 
in government in Goa particularly 
after 1990, created an endemic ins- 
tability 

It became increasingly difficult 
to focus on what was happening The 
side-effects were disastrous Notonly 
did administration lack any sense of 
direction, the constructive decisions 
taken were rarely implemented, if not 
abandoned midstream by succeeding 
governments [amnosupporterofany 
political party or the BJP for that mat- 
ter But as an outsider and with no axe 
to grind, I will say that a sense of good 
order prevails in Goatoday Decisions 
taken, good or bad, have been or are 
in the process of being implemented 

Goa continues to have the best 
quality of lıfe ın the entire country 
That is why I do not mind being an 
outsider! 
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Remembering 
Anthony Gonsalves 


NARESH FERNANDES 
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MIDWAY through Manmohan Desar's 
classic 1977 film about three brothers 
separated at birth, a man ın a top hat 
and a Saturday Night Fever suit leaps 
out of a giant Easter egg to inform the 
assemblage, ‘My name 1s Anthony 
Gonsalves ' 

The significance of the annou- 
ncement was lost under the impact of 
Amitabh Bachchan’s sartorial exuber- 
ance But decades later, the memory 
of that moment still sends shivers 
down the spines of scores of ageing 
men scattered across Bombay and 
Goa By mvoking the name of his vio- 
lin teacher ın that tune in Amar Akbar 
Anthony, the composer Pyarelal had 
finally validated the lives of scores of 
Goan Catholic musicians whose 
working years had been illuminated 
by the flicker of mages dancing 
acioss white screens in airless sound 
studios, even as acknowledgement of 
their talent whizzed by in the flash of 
small-type credit titles 

The arc of their stories — deter- 
mined by the intersection of passion 
and pragmatism, of empire and exi- 
gency — originated in church-run 
schools in Portuguese Goa and darted 
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by a fellowship from the Sara: programme 
of the Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies 


through royalcourts in Rajasthan, Jazz 
clubs 1n Calcutta and army canton- 
ments in Muree Those lines eventu- 
ally converged on Bombay's film 
studios, where the Goan Catholic 
arrangers worked with Hindu music 
composers and Muslim lyricists 1n 
an era of intense creativity that would 
soon come to be recognised as the 
golden age of Hindi film song 

The Nehruvian dream could not 
have found a more appropriate har- 
monic expression 

A few months back, a friend 
called to tell me about a new character 
he'd discovered in a story published 
by Delhi-based Raj Comics Anthony 
Gonsalves On the page (and accessi- 
ble only if you read Hindi), Anthony 
Gonsalves ıs part of the great Undead, 
the tribe doomed to live between the 
worlds It wasn't always like this In 
his prime, Anthony Gonsalves was a 
mild-mannered guitar player who had 
devised a magical new sound known 
as ‘crownmusic’ But his jealous 
rivals tortured him to death so that they 
could steal his work Now, the magni- 
ficently muscled superhero emerges 
from the grave each night to prevent 
the desperate from committing suicide 
and to rid the world of evil, informed 
of imminent misfortune by his pet 
crow 


Repeated calls to Ray Comics 
failed to disgorge the phone number 
of Tarunkumar Wahi, the creator of 
the series, so I was unable to establish 
how the comic-book character had 
come to get his name But I couldn't 
help thinking how the predicament of 
the leotard-clad figure was not unlike 
that of the real Anthony Gonsalves, 
whose home tn the sleepy Goan vil- 
lage of Majorda I had visited only 
weeks earlier both had attempted to 
connect disparate worlds and both 
had been left with the gnawing dissa- 
tisfaction of a mission unfinished 


T. years after he quit the film 
industry ın 1965 to avail of a travel- 
ling grant from Syracuse University 
in upstate New York, Anthony Gon- 
salves continues to arouse the curios- 
ity of hiscontemporaries He departed 
at the height of his popularity and, 
even after he returned from America 
a decade later, never swung his baton 
again In fact, he scarcely bothered to 
let his former colleagues know that he 
was back As I met with musicians in 
Bombay and Goa ın an attempt to 
piece together a portrait of their lives 
and work in the studios, many ofthem 
insisted that he was still in America — 
if indeed he was still alive 

The 77 year old maestro offered 
noexplanations for his seclusion His 
speech was slow and his thoughts 
sometimes incoherent, as if confirm- 
ing rumours that he'd suffered a ner: 
vous breakdown 1n America when 
herealised that he wouldn't be able to 
make a living as acomposer n a coun- 
try whose music colleges turn out 
thousands of aspiring composers 
every year But in moments of clarity 
(which formed most of the three hours 
we chatted), Gonsalves pulled out 
photographs and yellowing news- 
paper clippings to take me back to 
the time in the mid- 1960s when he'd 
attempted to merge the symphonies 


of his Goan heritage with the Hindu- 
stani melodies and rhythms he had 
come to discover in the film studios 
In this, Gonsalves’ ambition 
outstripped that of his contemporar- 
ies Goan musicians had been sought 
after by film composers since the ' 40s, 
when AB Alburquerque and Peter 
Dorado teamed up with a Sikh saxo- 
phone player named Ram Singh to 
form the ARPParty — an acronym that 
inthose uneasy years also stood for Air 
Raid Police The source oftheirappeal 
lay across a yawning musical chasm 
while Indian classical music has a 
melodic basis, western classical music 
—1n which Goans had been rigorously 
trained in parish schools established 
by the Portuguese who had ruled their 
home state since 1510 — has a har- 
monic foundation To wit, all the per- 
formers at an Indian classical music 
concert reiterate the same melodic 
line, but western classical ensembles 
play different notes of related pitches 


W.. Hindi fılm musıc entered a 
period of rapid evolution during the 
Second World War, composers real- 
ised that the small groups they’d pre- 
viously used could not effectively 
convey the dramaunfolding on screen 
So they formed large orchestras that 
ranged dholaks and sitars along with 
banks of violins, swathes of trumpets 
anda Hawauan guitar ortwo Since not 
many musicians from other commu- 
nities knew how to play saxophones 
or clarinets, Goans came to form the 
bulk of the orchestras But they also 
had another, rather more influential 
role Until then, composers would 
rehearse their groups (which usually 
had fewer than 10 musicians) until 
they'd memortsed their parts before 
leading them into recording sessions 
But 1f the members of an orchestra 
were to play 1n unison and the tone 
colour of their instruments was to 
be employed most effectively, they 


needed to read the notes off scores, 
with each musician's role clearly laid 
out Few Hindi film composers, most 
of whom were trained ın the Hindu- 
stani classical tradition, knew how to 
score music for the new ensembles 
That task was performed by a Goan 
‘arranger’ 


p nes the work proceeded thus 
The producer would organise a ‘sit- 
ting’ (as the Goans came to call the 
baithaks) at which the composer 
(mostoften a Hindu), the lyricist (usu- 
ally an Urdu-speaking Muslim) and 
thearranger would flop down on com- 
fortable cushions to listen to the direc- 
tornarrate the plot When the director 
indicated the point at which a song was 
necessary, the composer would hum 
out a melody or pick it out on his har- 
monium It was the arranger's task to 
notedown these fragments, whichthe 
composer would later piece together 
into anentire song 

But even then, the composer 
wouldcraftonly the verse and the cho- 
rus The arranger was responsible for 
fashioning the melodic bridges, for 
shaping the parts for individual instru- 
ments and often even wrote the back- 
ground music The arranger wasn’t 
merely a secretary As I discovered 
while researching a previous essay, 
the Goans drew on their bicultural 
heritage to give Bollywood music its 
promiscuous charm, slipping in sli- 
vers of Dixieland stomp, Portuguese 
fados, Ellingtonesque doodles, cha 
cha cha, Mozart and Bach themes 
Long before fusion music became 
fashionable, 1t was being performed 
every day in Bombay’s film studios 

But Anthony Gonsalves wanted 
to push the envelope even further He 
wanted to compose raga-based sym- 
phonies that could be performed ın the 
world’s leading concert halls He tra- 
velled to Bombay 1n 1943, already a 
seasoned musician at 16 He had been 


recognised as a child prodigy and 
appointed choir master atalocal church 
atage 12 He found his first job in the 
city as a violinist in the group of the 
composer Naushad in 1943 Histalent 
was overwhelmingly apparent and 
he soon graduated to doing arrange- 
ments for composers around the city 
He was also highly prized teacher 


E... Sunday, his apartment at 
Sushila Sadan on Bandra's Linking 
Road was thrown open to eager stu- 
dents, two of whom - RD Burman 
and Pyarelal — would become signifi- 
cant composers themselves Unlike 
many of his Goan peers, whose west- 
ern-trained ears couldn't quite wrap 
themselves around the sinuous lines 
of Hindustani tunes (though they 
could play them well enough from a 
score), Gonsalves developed a deep 
passionforraga-based music "Itstruck 
me very hard in my heartand my mind,’ 
heexplained ‘Melodically and rhyth- 
mically it 15 so rich ’ 

When other musicians went 
off for a smoke between takes, he'd 
engageinjugalbandi call-and-answer 
jam sessions with the flautist Pannalal 
Ghosh He sought out Pandit Ram 
Narayan, Pandit Shyam Sunder and 
Ustad Inam Al: Khan to deepen his 
knowledge of the tradition. Soon, he 
was trying to find ways to meld the 
two systems After a hard day in the 
studios, he would spend his nights 
committing to paper the fantasies in 
his head It wasn’t easy ‘A raga isn’t 
like a ladder, on which you take one 
step attime,’ hetold me ‘It’s likeapath 
up the mountain It winds more and 
there are unusual intervals between 
stages ' 

He gave hıs creations names like 
Sonatina Indiana, Concerto in Raag 
Sarang and Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra in Todi Taat In April 1958, 
his dream took voice for the first tıme 
Gonsalves founded (and funded) the 


Indian Symphony Orchestra, a group 
of 110 musicians assembled specifi- 
cally to perform his compositions 
‘I paid my own money to put up this 
concert because Í wanted to show 
the richness of our country’s music,’ 
Gonsalvesexplained Featuring play- 
back singers Lata Mangeshkar and 
Manna Dey as soloists, the works 
were performed in the quadrangle of 
St Xavier’s College to an eager audi- 
ence ‘It wasn’t fusion,’ Gonsalves 
msisted ‘Ijust took ragas and scored 
them for an orchestra and choir’ 


Q.. concerts followed But by 
many accounts, the experiments were 
hailed with less enthusiasm than 
Gonsalves had anticipated The com- 
poser Vanraj Bhatia, who was ın the 
audience, remembers the perform- 
ance as being ambitious but ‘a little 
filmi’ Nonetheless, the events boosted 
Gonsalves’ reputation sufficiently to 
earn him a fellowship to New York a 
few years later He was vague about 
what he did in the US, but a proud cer- 
tificate on the wall of his Goa house 
attests that he 1s a member of the 
American Society of Composers, 
Publishers and Authors He claims he 
returned to India because his family 
needed him, but his chronology of 
events seemed confused He shrugged 
off questions about why he didn’t 
return to the film industry and about 
how he kept himself occupied since 

It was time to leave 

Compared to the journey of other 
Goan musicians, Anthony Gonsalves’ 
story 1s unusual, not just for his singu- 
lar devotion to Hindustani music but 
also for the brevity of his route to the 
studios Even before they found their 
mche ın the Hindi film industry, music 
had always proved a dependable ave- 
nue forGoansto makealiving Though 
some people have retrospectively 
developed what the writer Fredrick 
Noronha describes as ‘Lustalgia’, 


an inflated sense of yearning for the 
(often 1maginary) benefits of the 
Lusitamian empire, the Portuguese did 
little to educate oremploy Goans 


T. necessitated a continuous 
stream of migration out of the emerald 
territory Bombay — ruled by another 
European sovereign — was often a 
stepping stone to other territories held 
by the British Goans marched into 
police and military bands across the 
subcontinent and in East Africa 
Others made their way into symphony 
orchestras atroyal courts Inanengag- 
ing article about Bombay’s early 
Goan musicians, the historian Teresa 
Albuquerque writes about Josique 
Menzies, a Goan musician born in the 
Seychelles who was employed by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner 

By the '30s, Goan dance bands 
had been established 1n most major 
cities and hill-stations across the sub- 
continent Though schooled ın the 
western classical tradition, many of 
them demonstrated a strong affinity 
for a musical trend that was the rage 
across the globe hotjazz 

To be sure, India was no stranger 
to African-American music The first 
performance of ‘minstrelsy’ music in 
the subcontinent was held in 1849, 
when a legendary musician named 
William Bernard stopped 1n India on 
his way back from Australia African- 
American performers followed each 
decade after that and by the time rag- 
time had metamorphosed into jazz, 
India’s appetite for hot music was 
being fed by asteady stream of records 
from America Still, the Indian jazz 
scene didn’t really take off until the 
mid-30s, when the Tay Mahal hotel in 
Bombay hired its first resident jazz 
outfit, a nine-piece band led by a vio- 
linist from Minnesota named Leon 
Abbey 

But it was the bands that suc- 
ceeded him, led by a cornet player 


named Cricket Smith and a pianist 
named Teddy Weatherford, that left 
the deepest impression on the subcon- 
tinent. they hired local Anglo-Indian 
and Goan musicians—Josique Mezies, 
Karachi-born Mickey Correa and 
trumpet player Frank Fernand, among 
them — and helped them discover the 
song oftheirsouls ‘Jazz gaveus free- 
dom of expression,’ Frank Fernand, 
now in his late eighties and stricken 
with Parkinson's, told me “You played 
Jazz the way you feel — morning you 
play differently, evening you play dif- 
ferently ' 


W... the Hindi film industry came 
looking for musicians who played 
brass and string instruments to brigh- 
ten its hues, Bombay’s jazz musicians 
were their first targets Soon after, as 
the demand for dance bands in the 
far-flung provinces declined with the 
departure of the British, more swing 
musicians were available to fill the 
rosters The most famous of the post- 
Independence Goan entrants to the 
film industry was Sebastian D’ Souza, 
who had led the house band at Stiffle's 
hotel in Lahore and managed outfits 
in Muree and other towns in what later 
became Pakistan After an initial 
struggle 1n Bombay, D'Souza found 
himself doing arrangements for the 
duo of Shankar and Jaikishan, striking 
up a collaboration that lasted more 
than two decades “He expanded the 
palette of colours for the film orches- 
tras,’ the composer Vanraj Bhatia said 
'Shankar-Jaikishan wouldn't have 
their signature style 1f ıt hadn't been 
forSebastian's genius ' 

But the figure from that period 
whoreally intrigued the Jazz obsessive 
1n me was a kinky-haired hornman 
who went by the stage name Chic 
Chocolate Chic — who was born 
Antonio Xavier Vaz in Aldonain 1916 
—died in 1967, two years before I was 
born But his legacy lives on through 


the dynasty that he founded his three 
daughters Yvonne, Ursula and Kittu 
— each married a jazz musician, and 
my interest in the genre burst into life 
at their concerts My curiosity about 
the man who was known as the Louis 
Armstrong of India reached fever 
pitch a year ago, when I came to real- 
ise that he'd actually cut several 78 
RPM records inthe' 40s and ' 50s 

I made a frenzied flurry of 
phone-calls to his family to try to 
obtain copies of the songs, which are 
probably the first original jazz tunes 
ever recorded in India As ıt turned 
out, they had only one Still, they gra- 
ciously let me leaf through their photo 
albumsandtheir memories ofthe man 
his contemporaries credited not only 
with looking like a *Negro', but also 
playing like one (I later found a stash 
of Chic Chocolate records through fel- 
low obsessives at the Society of Indian 
Record Collectors His prowess, I was 
delighted to discover, had not been 
overstated ) 


L all his Goan contemporaries, 
Chic learned music at his local paro- 
chial school, and first earned acclaim 
as a child singing at ‘kheols’, street- 
side musical plays that are often 
mounted around Christmas No one’s 
quite sure how he got his nickname 
His wife, Martha, told me it was a 
contraction of his mother’s term of 
endearment for him—Chico, little one 
His son Erwell, a drummer, told me 
that ıt was the residue of archaic ' 40s 
slang ‘When he was playing a really 
hot passage, the other musicians 
would say, "That's really chick, man,’ 
Erwell said Either way, it’s clear that 
by the mid-40s — after stints in Ran- 
goon and Mussourie—Chic had estab- 
lished himself as Bombay’s hottest 
Jazz musician He was ‘in a class by 
himself’, stated a review ın the now- 
defunct Evening News of India during 
that period Another newspaper arti- 


cle from the time describes Chic Cho- 
colate’s outfit as ‘Bombay’stopflight 
band’ 


B, the time he was leading an 
11-piece band at the Taj, Chic and his 
family were living in an apartment in 
Colaba The flat had one bedroom, but 
two pianos — Chic couldn't resist the 
urge to buy asecond after he found that 
Mehboob Studio was selling one for 
just Rs 200 The home was always 
filled with music if the five children 
weren’t practising their scales, the 
Garad record changer was dropping 
down a stack of records by Basie, 
Ellington, Elia Fitzgerald and by 
Chic's idol, Louis Armstrong 

Chic took his Armstrong tmper- 
sonations seriously ‘He’d watched 
movies like High Society, Hello Dolly 
and Five Pennies and tried to copy 
Louis Armstrong’s playing and sing- 
ing as closely as possible,’ his daugh- 
ter Ursula recalled ‘He followed his 
every move ' Before gigs, he'd ins- 
truct Martha to pack his case with at 
least half-a-dozen white handker- 
chiefs so that he could mop his brow 
intrue Armstrong style 

One morning in 1964, Chic woke 
up his children at dawn, packed them 
into his black Hilman car and drove 
them to the Tay They were lined up 
outside the lift After a few minutes, 
Louis Armstrong, their father's hero, 
emerged in a cloud of suitcases and 
sidemen He greeted the children 
affectionately and departed for the 
airport A few evenings before, the 
older children had been taken to meet 
withArmstrong’s singer, Jewel Brown, 
and she’d given them an autographed 
photograph of herself They later went 
to see Armstrong perform at Shanmu- 
kananda Hall Butall these years later, 
none of them 1s sure whether India’s 
Louis Armstrong actually had a con- 
versation with the man he'd admired 
solong 


Like many Goan musicians of 
the time, Chic Chocolate indulged 
his passion for jazz in the night, but 
his mornings were spent in the film 
studios, enlivening the movies with 
his swinging arrangements He first 
grabbed the nation's ears with his 
brassy work with the composer 
C Ramchandra tunes like Gore Gore 
(from Samadhi, 1950) and Shola Jo 
Bhadke (Albela, 1951) presaged by a 
decade the Indo-Jazz fusion encoun- 
ters ofthe ' 60s 


H. also collaborated with Madan 
Mohan, who gave the trumpet player 
a photograph of himself signed, ‘To 
my most faithful comrade, Chick — 
with all my best wishes ' The family 
looked forward to Madan Mohan's 
visits with some amusement his huge 
car would always run into problems 
when he tried to park in the narrow 
Colaba lane on which they ltved But 
Chic had no trouble gettting Madan 
Mohan's melodiestoswing Theeclec- 
ticism of the influences he brought to 
bear never fails to surprise me Only a 
few weeks ago I realised why an ins- 
trumental passage in Chic Chocolate's 
arrangement of Madan Mohan's Ae 
Dil Mujhe Bata De sounded so fami- 
liar it was a phrase from the Portu- 
guese fado CoimbrathatI knew from 
my Amalia Rodrigues albums 

Chic's lives as jazz man and as 
film musician sometimes merged 
Albela actually featured Chic and his 
band on screen in a song sequence, 
dressing them in frilly Latinesque cos- 
tumes Chic capitalised on the film's 
success by dressing his band in those 
costumes fortheir dance gigs too 

Chic’s career was tragically 
Short He died in May 1967, aged 51, 
his end speeded by his Goan fondness 
for liquor His casket was borne to 
the grave by Bombay’s foremost 
musicians, including the accordion 
player Goody Serva and the drummer 


Francis Vaz, and his Selma trumpet 
was placed across his chest Shortly 
after, Chetan Anand'sAakhri Khat hit 
thescreen The bluesy song Rut Jawan 
Jawan featured several close-ups of 
the Louis Armstrong of India playing 
his trumpet solos from the bandstand 
Whenever they missed his presence, 
Chic’s children would go off to Gar- 
rison theatre in the Colaba military 
area to commune with their father 

The Majorda sky was blue-black 
when my interview with Anthony 
Gonsalves petered to aclose I knew 
I had bothered the maestro too much 
already and that 1t was time for sup- 
per As I said my goodbyes, he urged 
me to eat another prece of the delicious 
Jackfruit just plucked from his garden 
and offered me a tantalising thought 
He had a bundle of all his original 
scores carefully tucked away ina 
trunk in the next room, he said, and 
would like for nothing more than for 
themto be performed again But thus 
far, no one had been willing to put up 
the money foraconcert 


O.. the last decade, the march 
of technology and changing tastes 
have displaced Goan musicians from 
the studio The synthesizer, the drum 
machine and the digital sequencer are 
now in vogue Besides changing the 
texture of Hindi film sounds, these 
devices allow the music directorto be 
his ownarranger —and play all the ins- 
truments too, 1f he should choose to 
Asin film music, so in the body poli- 
tic The privileging of individual 
needs over the collective good has 
made Nehru's theme sound hope- 
lessly off key As I sped through the 
dusk on the back of a motorcycle 
taxi, my head buzzed with schemes 
to persuade Goan businessmen to fund 
an Anthony Gonsalves concert It 
wouldn’t take much, I’m convinced, 
to introduce his crownmusic to the 
inheritors of the new millennium 


Books 


GOA: A Daughter’s Story by Maria Aurora Couto 
Viking, Penguin India, Delhi, 2004 


IT 1s not without reason that Maria Aurora Couto's 
book Goa A Daughter’s Story has created a sort of 
sensation, not only among Goans or persons of Goan 
origin or those whose ancestors migrated from Goa 
centuries ago to other parts of the country, but also 
among those with no direct relationship with the soil 
of Goa buta genuine curiosity about the real Goa The 
book presents the past and contemporary history, cap- 
turing various facets keeping the soul of Goa at its 
centre Itthus touches chords that bind members of the 
human race to each other, successfully transcending 
geographical and political boundaries 

Books on Goa by Goans usually suffer from a 
noticeable though unintentional shortcoming If the 
writer 15 a Hindu, what you see 1n the book 1s a reflec- 
tion of the Hindu Goa and if the writer is a Christian 
the reader moves only through Christian Goa Conse- 
quently the picture 1s incomplete, often projecting a 
distorted image of the place and people It goes to the 
author's credit that she has avoided falling into that 
kind of trap and therefore, her portrait of Goa — past 
and present —1s complete and devoid of any distortion 
Achieving this 1s never easy but Couto has painstak- 


ingly gathered facts, impressions and reactions from a 
cross-section of Goan society, making the story not 
only a ‘daughter’s story’ but Goa'sown story 

Afonso de Albuquerque conquered Goa for the 
Portuguese in 1510, his successors left the shores of 
Goa and India forever ın 1961 Among the colonial 
powers, the Portuguese stayed the longest on Indian 
soil Their regime not only brought in religious con- 
version and inquisition, but what 1s unique and more 
significant ıs that they followed a policy aimed at 
uprooting Indian culture and implanting Portuguese 
culture on the Goan soil Conversion was not restricted 
to religion alone, rather the attempt was to convert 
Goans entirely to an alienculture The forceful pursuit 
of this policy had a devastating impact on religion, lan- 
guage, law, art, architecture, food, dress, culture and 
the lifestyle of the Goan people — Hindu, Christian and 
Mohammedan Some influences may have been good 
while others worth giving up, but most have endured 
and become part of contemporary Goan life 

Maria Couto nightly begins with the geography 
and history of Goa as these are the basic factors that 
have made Goans what they are The writer then goes 
on to examine the different effects and influences 
resulting fromthe long colonial rule They include the 
destruction of folklore and the gaunkart system, and 
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the creation of anew lifestyle that influenced one sec- 
tion more than the other 

If Couto had merely dished out all these facts and 
comments, forgetting that she is a daughter of the soil, 
her prose would perhaps have remained dry and soul- 
less But she 1s very much there 1n the total picture 
Through references to her parents and their distinctive 
qualities, her words acquire a human face and touch a 
deep chord within the reader Her lucid prose makes 
foracompelling reading that satisfies the readerin good 
measure, if not wholly 

The reader, however, 1s likely to feel that although 
the impact of colonial rule has been discussed, the 
selected ‘representative’ families belong to a certain 
strata of society which today can be classified as 
upper middleclass The influence onthe masses orthe 
lower strata of society 1s not as clearly articulated as it 
should have been Of course, there are constraints, but 
that is the major block and as such deserves further dis- 
cussion Perhaps the masses did not count in those tur- 
bulent times, yet the impact on them has definitely 
adversely affected their socio-economic status and 
Goa's pristine culture 

Couto's views on the transformations witnessed 
by Goa provide very interesting insights inviting his- 
torians and sociologists to further probe and discover 
the factors that have contributed to the synthesis and 
communal harmony despite the scars of conversion and 
inquisition, partial treatment and selective conferment 
of privileges 

However, the book is not only aboutthe political 
history or social transformation Language and iden- 
tity, word and song, mind and soul, myth and reality 
are topics that add rainbow colours to the portrait and 
make it interesting reading so that the real Goan and 
nothiscaricature emerges from the word-picture The 
writer 1$ at her best when she cruises through the two 
major rivers of Goa, Mandovi and Zuari, to trace the 
remnants of history and the founts ofculture One feels 
that one 1s with her 1n the boat, reading nature and 
discovering the port 

In a way this book locates the contemporary 
situation in Goa m its historical context, especially the 
colonial period The discussion about the present situ- 
ation is insightful and incisive Maria Couto rightly 
emphasizes disturbing trends like attempts to destroy 
communal harmony and the growth of an exclusivist 
outlook and intolerance The book conveys an 1mpli- 
cit warning that the emerging patterns may not be 
in the interest of the nation in general and Goa in 
particular 


This ‘daughter’s story’ informs, educates and 
entertains Above all itreflects the Goan ethos in a man- 
ner that leaves 1t unadulterated and undiluted 


Uday Bhembre 


GOAINDICA:A Critical Portrait of Post-Colonial 
Goa by Arun Sinha Bibliophile South Asia in 
association with Promilla and Co , 2002 


NOT all books about Goa do justice to Goa and Goans 
This book falls in this category The writer claims that 
itis a critical portrait of postcolonial Goa The portrait 
though critical remains incomplete and distorted 

The book begins with the history of the conquest 
of Goa by the Portuguese and the chapters that follow 
discuss topics like unique identity, land reforms, mın- 
ing boom, tourism boom, the Catholic Church, Uniform 
Civil Code, ethnic fencing and the future of Goa Sinha 
provides information on the various topics that he has 
discussed and presents his views In the process, he 
throws light on the strengths and weaknesses of Goan 
society, which should provoke introspection among 
Goans Sinha also draws bold conclusions about the 
future of Goan the final chapter of the book Only time 
will tell whether those conclusions are nght or wrong 

What strikes the reader 1s the existence of blank 
Spaces 1n the portrait Goan politics, which has been a 
subject of interest and criticism throughout the country, 
1s not discussed at all Similarly, the social and cultural 
scene which has changed vastly in the postcolonial 
period, 1s left out making foran incomplete portrait 

Sinhaconflates Salazar’s definition of ‘separate 
identity’ of Goa with Nehru’s definition of ‘distinct 
identity’ and is critical of Nehru for backing the demand 
to treat Goa as a distinct political entity within the 
Indian Union His analysis of Nehru’s views lacks 
depth and the conclusions are erroneous, to say the 
least Nehru in clear terms emphasized that Goa has a 
regional cultural identity and that the colonial period 
had added to it other distinctive features 

Sinha approaches various aspects of Goan hfe 
witha bias most self-respecting Goans will be tempted 
to describe as anti-Goan His views about the Catho- 
lic Church, about Goans attempting to protect 
economic and cultural interests, about Konkani, the 
language of Goans — all lack a proper appreciation 
of ground realities At umes he is clearly 111-informed 
This 1s evident in his conclusions about the future of 
the Konkan: language, totally ignoring the fact that 
thousands of children from the Catholic community are 
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learning Konkani through the Devanagari script, 
whereas the generation which favoured the Roman 
script for Konkan11s slowly fading out 

The book ıs a typical example of ivory tower 
analysis, its weakness further compounded by attempts 
to show Goans in abad light and to belittle their efforts 
foracultural renaissance The book presents a distorted 
image of Goa although an effort has been made to 
inform the readers about Goa’s economy, the mining 
boom, land reforms and the Uniform Civil Code The 
portrait lacks a socio-cultural analysis of Goan soci- 
ety and the conclusion that it 15 only a multi-cultural 
society is only afigment of the rmagination Any reader 
wanting to know about post-colonial Goa closely will 
be well advised to take the views of the writer with a 
pinchof salt 


Uday Bhembre 


KARMELIN by Damodar Mauzo (translated by 
VidyaPai) SahityaAkademi, Delhi, 2004 


FOR English language readers there are very few books 
of quality fiction that language an authentic picture of 
the Goan lifestyle The caricatured characters projected 
by Bollywood and the media have been responsible for 
constructing an image of Goans, especially the Catho- 
lics, as a people who drink, dance and make merry In 
addition, the slogan ‘Go Goa 365 Days — Everything 
Included’ inanely dreamed up by Goa Tourism and the 
promos ofthe star hotels send wrong signals to people 
outside Goa In part, Goan literature has been able 
to convey Goan sensibility to the readers 1n a better 
perspective Damodar Mauzo, a sensitive writer, 
has shown this in his short stories centred mainly in 
Catholic-dominated South Goa Hisoutstanding novel 
Karmelin, set in Goa and Kuwait, published recently 
in English translation by the Sahitya Akademi, shows 
adifferent facet of Goan life 

Karmelin ıs a simple tale with no philosophising 
or complexities — the story of a Catholic lower-middle- 
class Goan woman ravaged by fate from early childhood 
through her teens and early adulthood, to marrage with 
a worthless, uncaring brute of a drunkard In each of her 
encounters, she was fortunate to find a saviour to lend 
herahelping hand When Karmelin lost her entire fam- 
ily — baby brother, mother and father — to an epidemic 
of typhoid, her aunt and uncle took her in Though not 
exactly welcomed by her paternal aunt, theuncle show- 
ered her with enough love to make her feel like a real 
daughter, nota foster-child Hercousin Agneltreated her 


lıke a baby sister The brotherly love graduated into a 
heady romancetillthe bubble was pricked by her schem- 
ing aunt who had visions of a dowry-laden bride for her 
only son — not an impoverished orphan, even if good- 
lookingand sweet-natured 

After Agnel's wedding with a prosperous but ugly 
girl from an expatriate family settled in East Africa, 
Karmelin 1s married off to a typical football-crazy, 
hard-drinking, hard-gambling, semi-literate moron 
Her descent into abject poverty as a result of Jose’s 
gambling and drinking ts made even more acute by the 
arrival of adaughter Her nasty mother-in-law makes 
things unbearable Her aunt tersely tells her not to 
expect any help from her, while her loving foster-father, 
now ailing, is helpless and soon dies At this point, her 
sister-in-law, Isabel, despite being estranged from their 
mother-1n-law, becomes her second guardian angel, 
helping to keep the wolf from her door and providing 
sorely-needed emotional support After several years 
of this limbo existence, Karmelin decides to tread the 
path chosen by thousands of Indian women in a simi- 
lar predicament — go to the Gulf countries to work as a 
maid The transformation ın her social status back 1n 
Goa from an object of pity to a moneyed person with 
bank managers, landlords and even parish priests beat- 
ing a path to her door accurately captures social real- 
ity Though gratified at the change in her fortunes, she 
1s aware ofthe price she has had to pay Butshe is grate- 
ful to God that her fate 1s infinitely better than that of 
many other hapless women who even paid with their 
lives in the virtual slave-Iabour conditions of the Gulf 
countries of the 1970s and 1980s But she stoically 
bears her cross, trying to repay debts of gratitude by 
doing whatever good shecan Aboveall, she strivesto 
give heronly child, Belinda, the best 

The juxtaposition of the news of her husband's 
death in Goa after her customary Jumma session with 
her virile Kuwaiti boss reflects the powerful evocative 
imagery of Mauzo The shocking episode when she has 
to helplessly submit to her husband’s friend, Rosarto, 
1s sensitively handled Even while acknowledging the 
sheer physical release that her husband could never 
give her, she still manages to be revulsed by Rosario 
and by herself 

Though the book shuttles from rural Goa to met- 
ropolitan Kuwait, 1t ıs not overly burdened with trave- 
logue accounts of the two places, keeping the reader’s 
focus firmly onthe characters Mauzo1s not judgemen- 
tal, though Agnel and Jose’s behaviour 1s despicable, 
they arenotcondemned Even Nissar's character, prob- 
ably typical of the petro-dollar-rich Arab who believes 
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that everything can be bought with money, 1s marked 
by some redeeming sensitivity Above all Karmelin 
herself, though not lily-pure, comes across as a true 
everyday heroine — buffeted by fate but preserving her 
humanity and integrity There are thus enough shades 
of grey on Mauzo’s canvas to make the story both plau- 
sible and sufficiently riveting to grip the reader 

Throughout the story, though the focus remains 
firmly on the main characters, Mauzo manages to 
weave ın a number of portentous events of the latter 
part of 20th century Goa—the epidemics of the late for- 
ties and early fifties, the end of Portuguese rule, the 
mining boom, the post-liberation period, Goa’s link- 
ages with Maharashtra, the fragile money-order 
economy and dependence on remittances from expa- 
triate workers on ships and in the Gulf, particularly 
after the 1970s, and the trauma of numerous Indian 
children being broughtup by single parents 

Normally itis the breadwinner father who 1s away, 
but as Karmelin reminds, Jose 1s one of thousands of 
Goan, rather Indian, husbands who like drone-bees have 
become accustomed to a life of lazing and dnnking while 
their better-halves slave away abroad like indentured 
labourers with virtually no human nights, paying off their 
husbands’ debts and working to secure a better future 
fortheirchildren Bankers see our Karmelins as a source 
of hefty fixed deposits, parish priests as dependable 
donors, neighbours and friends as soft touches, impov- 
erished landlords and real estate agents and other 
businessmen as not too discerning customers and 
gossip-mongers as targets for their envious barbs But 
what about the protagonists themselves? At the end, 1s 
the stupendous price they pay really worth 1t? 

This novel, which won the prestigious Sahitya 
Akademi Award 21 years ago, has been translated into 
Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Kannada With the publi- 
cation this year of the English version it 1s expected to 
reach aneven widerreadership Translation, more cor- 
rectly called transcreation, is a painstaking process as 
it entails delving into the writer’s mind A mastery of 
both the languages, local milieu and idiom is almost 
indispensable The loss of nuance and local colour, and 
the absence of the powerful evocative imagery of the 
original, has therefore to be understood 1n this context 
Despite the constraints of working from far-away 
Kolkata and not being from a Goan background 
(though a Konkan: speaker), the English translator 
Vidya Pat has been able to retain much of the ethnic 
flavour She has done acommendable job 


Xavier Cota 


Backpage 


ONE of the more enduring images 1n our popular 
umagination ıs of the Muslim woman — invariably por- 
trayed as poor, illiterate, ignorant and powerless — 
enjoying little autonomy as an individual Victim ofan 
‘obscurantist’ religion (Islam) she is seen as trapped 
in multiple marriage and purdah, constantly fearful of 
the Damocles sword of triple talaq And no matter how 
often scholars point out the falsity of this mage, popu- 
lar discourse continues to be hegemonised by such 
stereotypes 

It thus 1s little surprise that the squabble over the 
recently released religion tables from the 2001 Census 
remains suffused with misconceptions about the status 
of Muslim women in India and more generally about the 
relationship between gender and Islam We continue to 
believe assertions relating higher growth rates of Indian 
Muslims to their uncontrolled fertility Why, despite 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, we even link 
immigration from Bangladesh to Muslim demography 

As Alaka Basu in arecent contribution to the EPW 
points out, higher population growth rates could equally 
bea function of declining death rates and infant mortal- 
ity rates Clearly, 1t 15 much too discomfiting to admit 
that Bangladesh, long described as a ‘basket case’, may 
have made significant progress on different social mdi- 
cators — birth rates, death rates, school enrolment, 
labour force participation How else can we explain the 
popularity of our North East as an eventual destination! 
Worse, what then happens to our campaign against the 
Muslim hordes taking over Hindu India or for ramming 
through a Uniform Civil Code 

Given the centrality that the status of the Mus- 
lim woman occupies 1n our discourse, 1t would help 1f 
some of our ideologues read Unequal Citizens by 
ZoyaHasanand Ritu Menon (OUP, 2004), the first ever 
national survey of 10,000 Muslim and Hindu women 
in India covering a range of issues from education, 
Work, socio-economic status, marriage, decision- 
making, autonomy, mobility, domestic violence, 
accessto welfare and political participation 

Notonly does this study challenge the common- 
place view treating Muslims and Muslim women as a 
monolithic category and consequently generalizations 
about whatin reality isa highly differentiated and hete- 
rogeneous community, it helps displace the mistaken and 
pernicious understanding of an all-pervasive Islam and 
shariah as the determining factor in Muslim life and 
behaviour Rarely is it realized that the obsessive pre- 


occupation with personal law only contributes to the 
continuing appeasement of religious, mainly male, lea- 
ders as the sole arbiters of Muslim fate, with women 
viewed essentially as wards of their community 

There ts little doubt that a substantial majority of 
Muslim women are poor, disadvantaged and politically 
marginalized But, instead of tracing all this to religion, 
Zoya Hasan and Ritu Menon deploy a more complex 
framing of class, caste, community and region, this while 
giving due weightage to their location as a minority 
Focusing on region, for instance, helps us understand 
the relatively better status of Muslim communities (and 
women) 1n our South and West, not only with respect 
to Irving standards, but equally education and in mat- 
ters of demography The last in particular 1s buttressed 
by Census data, revealing that Muslim girls’ school 
enrolment figures compare favourably with their Hindu 
counterparts not just ın Kerala but Narendra Modi's 
Gujarat Recent studies in Andhra Pradesh show that in 
predominantly Muslim talukas, girls vastly outnumber 
boysin government primary schools 

Equally significant 1s the book's stress on low 
education, opportunity, mobility and domestic respon- 
sibility rather than purdah orreligious conservatism as 
explanatory factors for Muslim women’s work status 
Clearly, the authors foreground secular discourses of 
development and empowerment in their search for con- 
structive affirmative action. Paradoxically, however, 
their data also suggests relatively low community vari- 
ations 1n decision-making, mobility and access to pub- 
lic spaces, underscoring the limited autonomy and 
control most Muslim women have over their lives 

It 1s not their argument that religion and personal 
law do not matter In this, they are probably drawing on 
the amazing documentation made available by Women 
Under Muslim Law, a global network analyzing varia- 
tions in laws governing marriage, divorce, adoption and 
property rights ın different countries, whether governed 
by shariah or secular law It 1s paradoxical that many 
Muslim majority countries seem more willing toreform 
personal law in a gender-just direction than secular dis- 
pensations such as ours, reflective ofthe distortions that 
havecreptinto our politics 

Overall, surveys such as this one, as also an 
analysis of the data thrown up by Census 2001, should 
help move our policy and public discourse beyond the 
stereotypes 

HarshSethi 
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Does culture matter for development? Do certain societies have cultures which condemn them to poverty? Amartya Sen, Mary 
Douglas, Arjun Appadurai and other topnotch anthropologists and economists contend here that culture 1s central to development, that 
cultural processes are neither inherently good nor bad and never static. Rather, they are contested and evolving, and can be a source of 
profound social and economic transformation through their influence on aspirations and collective action, yet they can also be exploitative, 
exclusionary, and can lead to inequality 

Culture and Public Action includes case studies from India, China and Asia more generally, as well as from Africa and Latin America, 
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policy The editors conclude by proposing how a "cultural lens" can better inform future research and public policy on development 
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economics, and the design and 1mplementation of development policy 

VIJAYENDRA RAO is lead economist in the Development Research Group of the World Bank 

MICHAEL WALTON ts adviser on poverty reduction and human development in the Latin America and Caribbean Region of the 
World Bank 


* The essays in this volume present authoritatively the present state of knowledge and point out new aspects, which hold out the 
prospect of greater usefulness '-—Kenneth Arrow, Stanford University 
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the language for its amplitude and 
depth It illumines peasant life in the 
Ponda district against the changing landscape of 
modernity and industnalization, which has fragmented village 
communities 

' itis a piece of authentic and realistic fiction, and a visceral 
document on the literal steamrolling of a well-knit, contended 
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India's best mobile service in 
the latest nationwide survey 
conducted by International 
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Qf. service through world class 
O technology, services and a 


country This survey was 
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across the country and 
featured in the recent issue of 
Voice & Data* magazine network that gives Superior 
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Indian Airlines 


Covering 58 destinations in India and 17 overseas 
weaving the length and breadth of the country many 
times over every day with a flight taking-off or 
touching-down every 2 minutes somewhere or the 
other on the network from dawn to dusk 
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ALLIANCE AIR India for Indians wth Indian Airlines 
Visit us at www todian-aulines com 
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In a million shades of green, the endless backwaters 
meander Lilies bloom Lotuses smile Children play 
Coir-women sing Butterflies dance Fishes plop 


Birds dive Elephants bathe The wind whispers 


Paddy fields prance Bullock carts Jingle Ducks glide 


fe fio And suddenly, you’ t + 
Boats sail Life flows nly, you're a poe God's Own Country 


To heliday in the land chosen by the National Geographic Traveler as one of the ten paradises of the world, wnte to Kerala Tounsm, Park View, Trivandrum 695 033, 
Kerala, india Email deptourGvsni com Toll free infoline 1-600-444-747 Fax 4491-471 322279 www keralatounsm org 
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THE capacity of the corporation to cause 1mmense and 
irreparable harm and loss moved from conjecture to 
experience with the Bhopal gas disaster Industrial risk, 
which had found tolerance as an inevitable, even 1f 
unfortunate, aspect of enterprise and industrial 
progress, precipitated into industrial hazard when MIC 
leaked out of the Union Carbide factory 1n Bhopal on 
the night of 2/3 December 1984 The Union Carbide 
Corporation was the majority shareholder in its Indian 
subsidiary, the Union Carbide IndiaLtd UCC brought 
the plant to India, trained UCIL personnel, made deci- 
sions about investing m maintenance of the plant and 
machinery, monitored the functioning, and profitabi- 
lity, of the plant UCC had been deliberating whether 
shifting the plant to Indonesia or Brazil would increase 
its viability when the disaster intervened, bringing the 
curtains down on this proposal ] 

Yet, when UCC wascalled to the dock to answer 
for the disaster, it refused to acknowledge its respon- 
sibility In litigation that followed, the Indian govern- 
ment, as statutorily appointed representative of the 
community of victims, approached the US courts to 
adjudicate the civil claims for compensation and dam- 
ages, the US courts declared that they were an incon- 


` venient forum but directed the UCC to appear before 
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The problem 


the Indian courts, the matter of interim compensation 
was raised by victims’ groups in the district court which 
asked UCC to pay Rs 350 crore as interim relief to the 
victims, the High Court adopted an altered reasoning 
and awarded Rs 250 crore, and while this matter of 
interim compensation was being argued in the Supreme 
Court, asettlement-order was passed by that court bring- 
ing all proceedings past, present and future to a close 
upon payment of $470 million by UCC and UCIL 

Doubts thatassailed victims, victims’ groups and 
court observers have persisted down the years Why 
did the Supreme Court endorse a settlement made, 
avowedly in the interest of immediate relief to the 
victims when, 1n fact, the process of identifying the 
victims was yet to take off? Was ıt a settlement, or was 
1t complicity between the state and the corporation? 
Wasthere a price attached? 

The settlement was not merely a final determi- 
nation of matters connected with the liability of the 
multinational corporation, it also signalled the depar- 
ture of the MNC, and its CEO, from the Jurisdiction of 
the Indian courts UCC and Warren Anderson, who was 
the CEO at the time of the disaster, are today proclaimed 
absconders in the criminal trial which was restarted 
after the ‘settling’ of the criminal cases was set aside 


"2 


by the Supreme Court inareview orderin 1991 When 
the UCC was asked to set up a hospital forthe victims, 
it adopted a front, and a frontman, who operated as the 
Bhopal Hospital Trust (BHT), and monies that were 
attached as indemnity in the criminal proceedings were 
steadily siphoned away in the name of the Trust 
Allquestions relating to composition of the.gas, 
its antidote, and any other information that may help 
in the treatment of the survivors remain unanswered 
by the corporation The different standards adopted ın 
the Bhopal plant and UCC’s West Virginia plant remain 
unexplained And the absconding corporation and the 
silent corporation have now been joined by the van- 
ishing corporation — UCC has merged with Dow 
Chemical, and Dow would have it that it 15 not respon- 
sible for the disaster and its consequences It has taken 
years of work, and litigation, to wring out an acknow- 
ledgment of Dow’s responsibility for cleaning up the 
toxic waste that UCC had left behind whichiseven now 
contaminating the soil and water in and around the plant 
site—something that Dow continues to disclaim. 


The endless ability of the corporation to ship _ 


beyond borders, change from one legal entity into 
another, play the litigation game, deploy money power 
and the threat of all MNCs backing off from a state 


that calls an MNC to account, 1s in plentiful evidence 
Developing economies are especially vulnerable It 
is this that made a judgment of liability important ın 
Bhopal, a judgment we did not get 

International efforts since have been mild The 
Global Compact launched by the UN Secretary Gene- 
ral Kofi Annan 1s an instance The Norms which are 
presently being developed under the aegis of the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 1s 
animprovement, but need much work before it travels 
beyond being a voluntary, and therefore weak, code 

It ıs not only the corporation which stands 
indicted The state too 1s arraigned, accused of giving 
the corporation an unregulated licence to cause harm, 
even to kill In Bhopal, concerns about state compli- 
city in corporate crime were sidelined when the Bhopal 
Claims Act was enacted in March 1985 With this act 
the state arrayed itself along with the Victims, till the 
settlement wasreached The policy, and regulatory, role 
of the state has thus stayed beyond scrutiny and remains 
among the unresolved issues that are a legacy of the 
Bhopallitigation 

In December 1985, when oleum gas wafted into 
the atmosphere from the Shriram Foods and Fertilis- 
ers factory in Delhi, the Supreme Court seized upon it 
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to expound principles of absolute lability, enterprise 
liability, deterrence, personal liability of directors and 
managers of safety, and workers’ right to participate 
in safety management The prescription of relocation 
of industries was mooted as a facet of safety In 1987, 
this resulted in an amendmentto the Factories Act 1948, 
and achapter IV A was introduced to account for haz- 
ardous processes Disaster preparedness and disaster 
management were enunciated in acontext where 1t was 
acknowledged that disasters were likely to affect per- 
sons living ın the vicinity of a factory, and that they, 
andthe local authority, oughtto be alerted to whatthey 
need to doin the event of a disaster This ts in the letter 
of the law, there 1s little evidence that it has been trans- 
lated into practice 

In 1991, a law to make it compulsory to insure 
hazardous industry was brought in The Public Liabi- 
lity Insurance Act 1991 was amended ın 1992 after the 
insurance companies refused to insure hazardous 
industry for indefinite amounts The PLIA 1991 was 
Parliament’s effort to provide for interim compensa- 
tion in the event of an accident arising out of the use of 
hazardous substances Its use seems to have been mini- 
mal Despite a fair regularity of accidents over the 
years, and a premium of Rs 56,56 crore collected 
between 1992 and 2000, the relief claims paid amount 
to a mere Rs 46 45 lakh There ts a non-use of the pro- 
vision made by this law which requiresto be explained 
by the agencies of state In 1995, a National Environ- 
ment Tribunal Act was enacted to provide a forum for 
speedy redress in the nature of interim, and final, com- 
pensation to those who fall victim to hazardous acci- 
dents The act still remains unenforced, and there has 
been no public explanation for this inaction 

The post-settlement phase has witnessed arange 
of proceedings that has resulted ın further victimising 
the victim Arbitrary categorisation, suo motu reduc- 
tion of compensation amounts, determination by /ok 
adalats that were set up to clear cases rather than do 
Justice to the victims, the long wait, the miserly sums 
awarded — most of the injury claims were settled for 
Rs 25,000, without interest, and the payments made 
where death occurred averages at around Rs 67,000 — 
the absence of legal aid in Bhopal, the striking off from 
the list because of non-appearance, and so on 

The recognition as victim has been a precondi- 
tion to treatment in the speciality hospitals, doubly 
victimising a person suffering unrecognised harm The 
unwillingness of UCC to grve information on the com- 
pound that escaped has meant that the treatment is based 
on inadequate, or no, information, often sympto- 
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matically The closing down of the ICMR studies, and 
the paucity of research on the effects of the disaster, 
bear down on the victims as does a burden 

The ‘settling’ of criminal cases in 1989, their reo- 
pening in 1991, the reduction of charges against the 
Indian accused in 1996, the years that no extradition 
request was made for bringing Warren Anderson to 
trial, the refusal of the US government to agree to 
extradite, have rendered justice through criminal law 
difficult to achieve 

Amidst all this, the impoverishment and the 
reduction, even loss, of livelihood options stands in 
stark relief 

The victims, however, have refused to give up 
National, and international, campaigns demanding 
the particular accountability of UCC and its new owner, 
Dow, have been gaining strength even as victims 
become survivors Workshops and small businesses 
have been set up to provide livelihood Alternative 
medical care has been established And the judiciary 
and the executive have been consistently engaged to 
make them deliver to victims their due 

The persistence of the victims appears to have 
somewhat turned the tide In May this year, following 
a Supreme Court order, the state government was 
required to provide clean water to the areas aftected 
by the contamination 1n and around the factory site In 
July, the contention over the settlement money that 
remained with the state was resolved with the Supreme 
Court recognising that ıt belonged to the victims, and 
ordering that ıt be disbursed among the victims in pro- 
portion to the amounts paid to them as compensation, 
andon 15 Novemberthe first cheque was handed over 
In August this year, the Supreme Court ordered that an 
independent medical advisory body and monitoring 
committee be set up to oversee the medical relief and 
rehabilitation of the Bhopal victims 

The unfinished agenda presents a long, and 
severe, list The experience of disaster, and hazard, calls 
into question the impunity which shields corporations 
Chemical industry, and its free riding on the commons 
and on the human body 1s under challenge, but the pre- 
sumptions of development, and the 1mperatives intro- 
duced by privatization, liberalization and globalization 
in the ' 80s and the '90s, provide distortions which 
will have to be righted before reaching a resolution of 
this knotty issue Twenty years after Bhopal, and it 
would seem the first tentative steps towards corporate 
accountability are yetbeing taken 


USHA RAMANATHAN 


Dateline Bhopal 


1969 Unton Carbide India Limited's (UCIL) plant at 
Bhopal, designed by its holding company Union Car- 
bide Corporation (UCC), USA (which held 50 9% of 
UCIL’s equity) was builtin 1969 as a formulation fac- 
tory for UCC’s Sevin brand of pesticides, produced by 
reacting Methyl Isocyanate (MIC) and alpha naphthol 
Sevin kills pests by paralysing their nervous systems 
At this time MIC was imported from the US 1n steel 
containers The plant was set up on land taken on long- 
term lease from the state of Madhya Pradesh 

1975 UCC decided to ‘integrate backwards’ and 
manufacture ingredients of Sevin at the Bhopal plant 
of UCIL Although zonal regulations prohibited locat- 
ing polluting activity in the vicinity of 2 kms from the 
railway station, UCC was able to persuade the authori- 
ties to grantitthe necessary clearances 

1978 The alpha naphtol manufacturing unit was set 
up and a year later the MIC unit was set up at UCIL’s 
plant in Bhopal 

25 December 1981 Leak of phosgene gas at the UCIL 
plant killed one worker 

9 January 1982 25 workers were hospitalised as a 
result of another leak at the UCIL plant Workers’ pro- 
tests went unheeded 


1982 Bhopal journalist Rajkumar Keswani wrote a 
series of articles ın the local press about dangers posed 
by the UCIL plant 

March 1982 Leak from one of the solar evaporation 
ponds took place in March 1982 In April 1982 a UCIL 
document addressed to UCC noted that the continued 
leakage was causing great concern 

May 1982 UCC sent its US experts to UCIL plant to 
conduct audit. The team noticed leaking valves and a 
total of 61 hazards, 30 of which were major and 11 of 
which were in the MIC/phosgene units 

September 1982 UCIL de-linked the alarm from 
the siren warning system so that only their employees 
would be alerted over minor leaks without *unnecessa- 
rily’ causing ‘undue panic’ among neighbourhood 
residents 

5 October 1982 Another leak from the plant resulted 
1n hospitalisation of hundreds of nearby residents 

4 March 1983 Bhopal lawyer Shahnawaz Khan 
served a legal notice on UCIL stating that the plant 
posed a serious risk to health and safety of workers 
and nearby residents 

29 April 1983 ina written reply, UCIL’s Works Man- 
ager denied the allegations as baseless 
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Between 1983 and 1984 The safety manuals were 
rewritten to permit switching off the refrigeration unit 
and shutting down the vent gas scrubber when the plant 
was not in operation 

The staffing at the MIC unit was reduced from 12 
to 6, Thus at the time of the disaster on the night of 2/3 
December 1984, the refrigeration unit installed to cool 
MIC and prevent chemical reactions had been shut for 
three months, the vent gas scrubber had been shut off 
for maintenance, the flare tower had been shut off, there 
were no effective alarm systems in place, the water 
sprayers were incapable of reaching the flare towers, 
the temperature and pressure gauges were malfunc- 
tioning, tank number 610 for storing MIC was filled 
above recommended capacity, and, the standby tank 
foruse ın case of excess already contained MIC 

29 November 1984 UCC had by this time decided to 
dismantle the plant and ship 1t to Indonesia or Brazil 
The feasibility report for this was completed on 29 
November, three days before the disaster 

2 December 1984 At 8 30 pm the workers under 
instructions from their supervisors began a water- 
washing exercise to clear the pipes choked with solid 
wastes The water entered the MIC tank past leaking 
valves and set off an exothermic ‘runaway reaction’ 
causing the concrete casing of tank 610 to split and the 
contents to leak into the air 

3 December 1984 Because no warning was given to 
residents or about precautions they should take, many 
of them ran onto the streets to meet a certain death 
A suo-motu FIR was recorded by the SHO at 
PS Hanumangan on 3 12 84 against UCC, UCIL 
and its executives and employees under s 304(A) 
IPC Therecord 1ndicates the grim statistics 

* 3828 died on the day of the disaster (the unofficial 
tollis feared to be much higher - by 2003 over 15,000 
death claims have been processed), 

* Over 30,000 injured on the fateful day (a figure that 
now stands at5 5 lakh), 

* 2544 animals killed 

3 December 1984 Five junior employees of UCIL 
were arrested 

6 December 1984 Case was handed overto the CBI i 
The Government of Madhya Pradesh on 6 December 
1984 setupa commission of inquiry called the Bhopal 
Poisonous Gas Leakage Inquiry Commission, presided 
over by N K Singh, a sitting judge of the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court 

7 December 1984 Warren Anderson (Al), Keshub 
Mahindra (A2) and VP Gokhale (A3) were arrested 
and released on bail on the same day Warren Anderson 
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was escorted out to Delhi on the chief mmnister's spe- 
cial plane 

Nearly 145 claims were filed on behalf of victims 
in various US courts These were consolidated and 
placed before the Southern District Court, New York 
presided over by Judge John Keenan 
29 March 1985 Parliament enacted the Bhopal Gas 
Leak Disaster (Processing of Claims) Act 1985 
whereby the Union of India would be the sole plaintiff 
in a suit against the UCC and other defendants for 
compensation arising out of the disaster 
8 April 1985 Union of India filed a complaint on 
behalf of all victims 1n Judge Keenan's court 
29 October 1985 UCIL which was still ın control of 
the plant (except the MIC unit which was sealed by 
CBI) wrote to UCC that clean-up was going on but 
“some material remains in the tank bottom ' 
15 December 1985 The N K Singh Commission of 
Inquiry woundupon 15 December 1985 with the Gov- 
ernment of Madhya Pradesh not extending its term of 
one year A week thereafter, the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Reséarch (CSIR) submitted a detailed 
report squarely implicating the UCC for faulty design 
of the plant as well as 1ts reckless disregard of opera- 
tional safety 
12 May 1986 Accepting the forum non conveniens 
defence, Judge Keenan dismissed the claim conditional 
upon UCC submitting to the jurisdiction of Indian 
courts Meanwhile, in 1986, two writ petitions were 
filed in Supreme Court of India challenging the valid- 
ity ofthe Claims Act 
5 September 1986 Union of India filed a suit against 
UCC in the Bhopal District Court 
4 January 1987 Against the order dated 12 May 1986 
of Judge Keenan, appeals were filed by the 145 indi- 
vidual plaintiffs and the UCC By order dated 4 Janu- 
ary 1987, the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
disposed of the appeals by modifying the conditions 
subject to which the suit by Union of India had been 
dismissed 
5 October 1987 Union of India’s further petition for 
a writ of certiorari against the order of the Court of 
Appeals was declined by the US Supreme Court on 
5 October 1987 
1December 1987 CBI filed a charge-sheet in the court 
of the Chief Judicial Magistrate, Bhopal charging the 
accused for offences under s 304 Part II IPC and other 
offences 
17 December 1987 An interim compensation of 
Rs350crore was ordered by Judge Deo, District Judge, 
Bhopal 


4 April 1988 This was challenged before the High 
Court at Jabalpur In a judgment dated 4 April 1988, 
the High Court reduced the interim compensation to 
Rs 250 crore UCC challenged this further before the 
Supreme Court 
14/15 February 1989 the Supreme Court approveda 
settlement arrived at in the appeal by UCC whereby 
$ 470 million was to be paid by ıt and UCIL to the 
Union of India in full and final settlement of all claims 
and criminal proceedings would stand quashed 
4 May 1989 The Supreme Court set out its basis for 
endorsing the amount of US $470 million 

Following widespread protests over the manner 
of arriving at the settlement and the quashing of crimi- 
nal proceedings, the Supreme Court agreed to review 
the settlement 
June 1989 Meanwhile 1n June 1989 UCC finalised 
a ‘Site Rehabilitation Project — Bhopal Plant’ for 
decontamination of the plant site which contained 
huge quantities of sevin and naphthol tarry residues 
and solid wastes dumped in the solar evaporation 
ponds Since no Indian organisation had the expertise, 
it was decided that NEERI undertake the task under 
the supervision of Arthur D Little & Co appointed by 
UCC 
22 December 1989 Supreme Courtupheld the valıd- 
ity of the Claims Act applying the doctrine of parens 
patriae (Charan Lal Sahu v Union of India {1990} 1 
SCC 613) 
1990 NEERI submitted its first report in 1990 stating 
that there was no contamination ofthe groundwater in 
and around the plant site Subsequent documentation 
reveals that UCC itself doubted NEERI’s conclusions 
since their internal notes revealed that majority of liq- 
uid samples collected from the area “contained napthol 
or sevin in quantities far more than permutted by ISI 
for inland disposal ' 
3 October 1991 Supreme Court declined toreopen the 
settlement However, the criminal proceedings were 
directed to be revived The court expressed a hope that 
UCC would contribute Rs 50 crore to set up of a hos- 
pital at Bhopal for the victims 
1 February 1992 The CJM Bhopal declared A1 War- 
ren Anderson, A10 UCC, and A11 UCC (Eastern, 
Hongkong) as proclaimed offenders The CIM directed 
that 1f parties did not appear before him on 27 March 
1992, he would order attachment of UCC's shares 1n 
UCIL, unders 82Cr PC 
27 March 1992 Al, A10 and A11 fail to appear before 
the CJM, but attachment of shares was putoff at UCIL’s 
request 


15 April 1992 UCC announced creation of the Bhopal 
Hospital Trust in London with Sir Ian Percival as Sole 
Trustee and endowed its entire shareholding in UCIL 
to the Trust, clearly to defeat the attachment i 

30 April 1992 CJM Bhopal refused to recognise the 
creation of the Trust and endowment of UCIL shares 
and proceeded to attach those shares 

22 June 1992 Trial of the Indian accused was sepa- 
rated and committed to the Sessions Court 

19 August 1992 The central government announced 
a scheme of interim relief to the gas victims at Rs 200 
per month subject to a maximum of 5 lakh victims 
fora period of three years beginning 1 April 1990 The 
Supreme Court, in a writ petition by the Bhopal Gas 
Peedith Mahila Udyog Sangathan, directed by its 
orders dated 19 August and 4 November 1992 interim 
relief to be paid to all victims, including those left out 
fromthe scheme as announced 

16 October 1992 By an order dated 24 February 1989 
the Settlement Fund of US $420 million had been 
directed to be kept in a separate dollar account with the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) in the name of the Regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court On an application by the 
Union of India, the court on 16 October 1992 permitted 
the account to be now held ın the name of the Welfare 
Commissioner, subjecttothe condition that RBI would 
not release any part of the amount except on a certifi- 
cate by the Welfare Commissionerthatthe amount with- 
drawn was for payment of compensation tothe claimants 

8 April 1993 Charges framed by the Sessions Court, 
Bhopal against Indian accused for offences under s 304 
Part II IPC 

28 May 1993 The Supreme Court directed continua- 
tion of interim relief to the victims from 1 June 1993 
and permitted Union of Indiato withdraw Rs 120 crore 
from the Settlement Fund for this purpose 

10 December 1993 Ian Percival approached the 
Union of India with an ‘offer’ to sell the attached shares 
of UCIL to raise money for the Bhopal hospital to be 
built by UCC Union of India filed an application in 
the Supreme Court for enforcement of UCC’s obliga- 
tion to build the expert medical facility At the first hear- 
ing of the application, Ian Percival was present and 
heard The Supreme Court asked the Union of India to 
consider the Sole Trustee’s suggestion which was ‘emi- 
nently reasonable, worthy of consideration.’ 

14 February 1994 Supreme Court modified the 
CIM’s attachment order and permitted the attached 
shares to be sold 

September 1994 UCC’s shares in UCIL sold to 
McLeod Russell Ltd for Rs 170 crore UCIL renamed 
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as Eveready Industries India Limited (EIIL) After 
release of around Rs 125 crore (inclusive of dividends) 
to the BHT, the balance sale proceeds to the tune of 
about Rs183 crore remained under attachment 

19 September-14 November 1995 Krishna Mohan 
Shukla, alawyer practising in the Supreme Court, filed 
a PIL drawing attention to numerous illegalities 1n the 
matter of categorisation, processing and adjudication 
of claims by the Deputy Welfare Commissioners 
under the scheme It was stated that at lok adalats held 
under the scheme, many claimants were being com- 
pelled to accept compensation as low as Rs 25,000 in 
full and final settlement of the claim, and that such 
order could not be appealed Athree-member commit- 
tee was appointed by the Supreme Court by its order 
dated 19 September 1995 to examine the factual posi- 
tion In its report dated 14 November 1995, the com- 
mittee confirmed many of the petitioner's contentions 
and concluded ‘all ıs not well in the matter of disburse- 
mentofclaims ' 

3April 1996 Supreme Court directed a sum of Rs 187 
crore from the attached monies to be further released 
to BHTfortheconstruction ofthe hospital 

1 May 1996 In the petition by Krishna Mohan Shukla, 
the Supreme Court struck down certain circulars issued 
by the Welfare Commissioner under which a Deputy 
Welfare Commissioner could not revise the category 
under which theclaimant was classified unless the Wel- 
fare Commissioner approved it. It called for details of 
the cases settled ın lok adalats 

13 September 1996 Meanwhile, the Indian accused 
failed tn their challenge to the order framing charges 
before the High Court at Jabalpur They then app- 
roached the Supreme Court by way of Special Leave 
Petitions By judgment dated 13 September 1996, the 
Supreme Court diluted the charges against the Indian 
accused froms 304 Part I IPC tos 304AIPC The trial 
1s still pending before the CJM, Bhopal 

October 1997 EIIL retained NEERI and Arthur D 
Little to conduct further decontamination studies 
NEERI submitted its second report again maintaining 
that there was no contamination of groundwater and 
soil around plant site But Arthur D Little did not rule 
them out 

7 November 1997 Inthe Krishna Mohan Shukla peti- 
tion, the Supreme Court made an order permitting a 
claimant who was aggrieved by an order made in the 
lok adalat to challenge ıt by way of an appeal 
September 1998 State of MP took control of the land 
It put up notices in nearby residential areas warning 
against drinking water 
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November 1999 Greenpeace, an international envi- 
ronmental NGO, came out with an independent test 
report of soil and water samples collected 1n areas 
around the plant site and confirmed extensive contami- 
nation Sevin was seen to have leaked from the ruptured 
tank and water supplies were found contaminated with 
‘heavy metals and persistent organic contaminants ' 
15 November 1999 Fresh class action litigation filed 
inthe court of the Southern District New York by Sayida 
Bano, Haseena Bi and five other victims directly 
affected by the contamination and five Bhopal victims 
groups claiming damages under 15 counts Counts 9 
to 15 related to common law environmental claims 
28 August 2000 Judge Keenan dismissed the class 
action claim on the ground that the 1989 settlement 
covers all future claims 
SFebruary 2001 The US Federal Trade Commission 
approved the merger of UCC with Dow Chemical 
Company (Dow) 
15 November 2001 The Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals affirmed in part, but remanded claims on othei 
counts to Judge Keenan 
April 2002 In discovery proceedings before Judge 
Keenan, UCC submitted over 4000 documents 
March 2003 Judge Keenan dismissed the suit of 
Hasina Bi again — this time on grounds of limitation 
March 2004 The Court of Appeal affirmed in part, but 
asked Judge Keenan on remand to consider claims of 
Bı arising out of damage to property and the issue of 
decontamination of the site by UCC if the Union of 
India and State of MP had no objection 
30 June 2004 After victims went on a hunger strike in 
Delhi, the Union of India submitted a memorandum 
before Judge Keenan stating 1t has no objection to de- 
contamination being undertaken by UCC at UCC'scost 
19 July 2004 Inarepresentative application by 36 vic- 
tims, Abdul Samad Khan and others, Supreme Court 
directed disbursement of the balance compensation pro 
rata to the victims 
17 September 2004 In another writ petition by the 
Bhopal groups for medical relief and rehabilitation, 
Supreme Court finalised the terms of reference of two 
committees — an advisory committee and a monitor- 
ing committee — appointed by it 
26 October 2004 In the Abdul Samad Khan appli- 
cation, the Supreme Court directed the disbursement 
of balance compensation to commence from 15 Nov- 
ember 2004 and conclude by 1 April 2005 The court 
acceptedthe action plan prepared by the Welfare Com- 
missioner 

S. Muralidhar 
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Catastrophe and 
the dilemma of law 


H RAJAN SHARMA 


The juridical field 1s the site of a competition 
tor monopoly of the right to determine the law 
Within this field there occurs a confrontation 
among actors possessing a technical compe- 
tence whichis inevitably social and which con- 
sists essentially in the socially recognized 
capacity to interpret a corpus of texts sancti- 
fying a correct or legitimized vision of the 
social world Such a process is ideal for cons- 
tantly increasing the separation between judg- 
ments based on the law and narve intuitions 
of fairness 


Pierre Bourdieu! 


AROUND midnight on 2-3 Decem- 
ber 1984, a pesticide plant leaked 
some 27 tons of a methyl isocyanate, 
a highly toxic chemical gas, into the 
air over the sleeping city of Bhopal 

The results took the form of an enor- 
mous tide of death that welled up in the 
city’s hospitals and morgues Official 
estimates, probably understated, put 
the toll at a staggering 2,000 dead but 
reliable unofficial estimates suggest a 
soul-numbing figure of nearly 6,000 


1 Pierre Bourdieu, ‘The Force of Law 
Towards a Sociology of the Juridical Field’, 
Hastings Law Journal 38(5), 814-53, 1987 


or more dead ın the 48-hour aftermath 
of the disaster 

The cause of death was des- 
cribed 1n most cases as pulmonary 
oedema, a polite medical euphemism 
for an excruciating manner of death by 
slow drowning 1n one’s own bodily 
fluids According to the Indian Coun- 
cil for Medical Research, more than 
250,000 people continue to suffer 
from permanent disabilities and chro- 
nic ailments as the result of exposure 
to the poisonous gases on that night 
This December marks the 20th anni- 
versary of this unparalleled disaster, 
perhaps the single worst industrial 
catastrophe ever to befall a civilian 
population 

By some accounts, at least 
20,000 persons have died overthe past 
two decades The International Com- 
mission for Medical Research on 
Bhopal has concluded that, due to 
chromosomal and genetic damage 
among the victums, the wake of this 
unprecedented catastrophe will con- 
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tinue to ripple through the next three 
to four generations 1n Bhopal 1n the 
form of birth defects 

The word 'tragedy' has shown 
a talismanic insistence 1n appearing 
and reappearing in the context of this 
incident Perhaps it helps us soothe 
the conscience by lending an air of the 
inevitable or unavoidable to these 
events or maybe it helps us invoke 
that Faustian mythology so typical of 
modern society in which nameless 
others are sacrificed at the hallowed 
altar of progress for ourtechnological 
hubris But this anniversary should 
not just memorialize the tragedy of 
Bhopal It should be an occasion to 
recall the travesty of what the victims 
have been made to endure over the 
past 20 years 


D. allthe fine sentiments and 
noble ambitions expressed 1n what 
theIndianSupreme Court, in this case, 
referred to as the ‘uncertain promise 
of law', the fact of the matter 1s that 
the law, in all its abstract majesty, has 
utterly failed to provide the victims of 
the world’s worst industrial disaster 
with so much as a semblance of Jus- 
ticeoverthe pasttwo decades Instead, 
the law ın all ıts abstract majesty has 
been the principal author of a kind of 
Kafkaesque parody of justice that has 
played itself out in the courts of the 
United States and India The so-called 
wheels of justice have, in this case, 
turned only to crush the hopes of the 
survivors beneath them 

The seemingly endless pro- 
cesses of the law have, in fact, perpetu- 
ated and compounded an injustice too 
fearful to contemplate, which has been 
allowed to stand without redress or 
remedy for twenty years, seven thou- 
sand three hundred days (to be precise), 
each day a shameful vindication of the 
maxim that holds that laws are lıke 
cobwebs, strong enough to only detain 
the weak and too weak to constrain 
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the strong The epitaph has yet to be 
written on the sordid record of what 
may justifiably be called the Bhopal 
travesty 

The plant belonged to Union 
Carbide India Limited, an affiliate of 
Union Carbide Corporation, a multi- 
national corporation headquartered 
in the United States Union Carbide 
owned 50 9% of its Indian affiliate 
atthe time ofthe disaster and was res- 
ponsible for transferring proprietary 
technology to the Bhopal plant for 
manufacturing Sevin, a patented pro- 
duct 1n which methyl 1socyanate 
was one ofthe key ingredients It was 
determined shortly after the disaster 
that a ‘runaway reaction’ of a highly 
volatile chemical, methyl 1socyanate 
or MIC, had taken place in one of the 
plant's storagetanks The most likely 
cause was the introduction of water 
intothe tank 


I. 1s undisputed that a routine ‘water- 
washing’ operation prescribed by the 
American company’s operating manu- 
als was being conducted on the night 
of the disaster Numerous independ- 
ent investigations have concluded 
that, while the entry of water into the 
storage tank may have triggered the 
runaway reaction, the real causes of 
the catastrophe can be traced to the 
decision to store methyl isocyanate in 
large quantities for long periods of 
time, the badly flawed design of the 
plant as well as the near-total absence 
of safety provisions and emergency- 
preparedness measures 

Needless to say, Union Carbide 
has strenuously contested this version 
of events, disclaiming any managerial 
responsibility for the design, day- 
to-day operation of the UCIL facility 
or its safety features, and asserting that 
its relationship with the Indian sub- 
sidiary was a hands-off orarm’s length 
relationship The survivors and their 
representatives, meanwhile, have 


maintained that the US company 
deliberately chose to bequeath to 
Bhopal an obsolete, dangerous and 
ill-equipped plant, with grossly ına- 
dequate technology, pointing to Car- + 
bide's methyl isocyanate facility ın 
Institute, West Virginia as an example 
of the company’s discriminatory 
unposition of double standards of risk, 
safety and emergency-preparedness 

The Institute plant, they argue, 
was designed with significantly higher 
parameters for safety and emergency- 
preparedness eg, computerized 
warning systems, larger capacity 
safety devices, and safer processes for 
storage and containment of methyl 
isocyanate For the past two decades, 
Carbide has insisted that standards of 
design, technology, safety and emer- 
gency-preparedness were either uni- 
form or at least comparable at all of its 
worldwide operations, including at 
Bhopal To date, Union Carbide con- 
tinuesto withhold scientific and medi- 
cal research on the toxicology of the 
leaked gases which could assist ın the 
treatment of innumerable victims on 
the specious grounds that this informa- 
tion constitutes a ‘trade secret’ 


l. the disaster’s aftermath, hundreds 
of lawsuits were filed in jurisdictions. ~q 
across the US against Union Carbide 
by American contingency-fee law- 
yers These were ultimately consoli- 
dated into a single proceeding before 
Judge John Keenan in the Southern 
District of New York Fearing that the 
victims claims might be exploited by 
an army of private lawyers, the Indian 
Parliament enacted the Bhopal Gas 
Leak Disaster (Processing of Claims) 
Act,on25 March 1985 The legislation 
was based on a doctrine under inter- 
national law known as parens patriae 
(literally, ‘parent of the country’), 
which held that the state was empow- 
ered to act the legitimate protector of ` 
its citizens and their environment 


The Act conferred upon the 
Indian government the full power and 
authority to act as the exclusive legal 
representative of the survivors in all 

‘claims for compensation before for- 
eign or domestic courts, subject to its 
obligation to consult and cooperate 
with the victims and their representa- 
tivesinthe prosecution of such claims 
Framers ofthe legislation argued that 
it would enable the Indian government 
to provide centralized, integrated 
decision-making and control to prose- 
cute claims on behalf of the mostly 
destitute victims, bringing all the 
nation’s resources to bear against 
the multinational might of the cor- 
poration 


dpe 


B... onthislegislation, the Indian 
government filed a suit against Union 
Carbide on 8 April 1985 ın the courts 
of the United States where, in what can 
only be described as a profoundly 
ironic exercise, India argued that the 
interests of justice required the case to 
be tried in the United States on the 
grounds that its own legal system was 
backward and procedurally outmoded, 
lacking any class action device or 
other provision for representative suits, 
burdened with the legacy of colonial- 
' 18m, and subject to massive delays 
caused by endemic docket backlogs 
The company countered that the case 
oughtto be tried in the courts of India, 
without burdening American taxpay- 
ers, and showered praise upon the 
legal system of the ‘world’s largest 
democracy’, particularly to the extent 
1t was ‘based on sound and established 
principles of Anglo-Saxon law ' 

On 12 May 1986, Judge Keenan 
conditionally dismissed the consoli- 
dated action on the grounds that India 
was the more appropriate forum for 
the resolution of this litigation The 

y- decision rested, in part, on the notion 
that trying the case in the US courts 
would amountto ‘yet another instance 


of imperialism’ imposing foreign 
legal standards upon a developing 
country with ‘vastly different values’, 
different levels of ‘population’ and 
‘standards of living’ The dismissal 
was conditioned upon Union Car- 
bide’s ‘consent to submit to the juris- 
diction ofthe courts of India ' 

Meanwhile, criminal proceed- 
ings and investigation had already 
been initiated against Union Carbide 
and its former director, Warren 
Anderson, 1n the Bhopal District 
Court in 1984 and formal charges of 
‘culpable homicide’ and ‘causing 
death by use of a dangerous instru- 
mentality’ were framed by India’s 
prosecuting agencies on 30 November 
1987 The charge of culpable homi- 
cide under the Indian Penal Code is 
equivalent to manslaughter, causing 
death by reckless indifference 


ES ieee 
Supreme Court of India on the issue 
of whether interim relief assessed 
against Union Carbide on behalf of 
the victims was appropriate, litiga- 
tion had continued in India for more 
than five years without even reaching 
the commencement of pre-trial dis- 
covery The mostly destitute victims 
had received nothing 1n the way of 
compensation from their erstwhile 
‘parent’, the Union of India On 14 
February 1989, Chief Justice Rajinder 
S Pathak interrupted the proceedings 
to announce that he felt, in light of 
‘the enormity of suffering occasioned 
by the Bhopal gas disaster and the 
pressing urgency to provide imme- 
diate and substantial relief to the vic- 
tims,’ thatthe case was ‘preeminently 
fit for overall settlement ’? The Chief 
Justice then entered a judicial decree 
preliminarily recording the terms of 
this settlement which required Union 
Carbide to pay $470 million in dam- 


2 Union Carbide Corp v Union of India, 
1S CC 674,675(1989) 


ages in orderto extinguish all civil and 
criminal liability 

The Indian Supreme Court, 
however, gave the victims and their 
able counsel a last opportunity to chal- 
lenge the terms of the proposed settle- 
ment In its final decision of October 
1991, the Indian Supreme Court jus- 
tified the settlement giving it final 
approval on the grounds that the vic- 
tims’ fate could not be lefttothe ‘uncer- 
tain promise of law’, but modified its 
terms and conditions by mandating 
the prosecution of criminal charges 
against Union Carbide and its former 
director, Warren Anderson, which 
had been pending since 1987 ? Cri- 
minal charges against Union Carbide 
and Warren Anderson were accord- 
ingly renewed ın the Bhopal District 
Court 

In March 1992, the Judicial 
Magistrate issued an arrest warrant 
for Warren Anderson and gave law- 
yers for Union Carbide a month in 
which to appear for trial. Neither of 
the parties presented themselves 1n 
court and Union Carbide's official 
spokesperson stated that the com- 
pany would flatly refuse to submit to 
the jurisdiction of India's criminal 
courts Summons served on Union 
Carbide through the US Department 
of Justice were 1gnored 


l. 1992, the Bhopal District Court 
proclaimed the company andAnderson 
to be ‘absconders’,1 e fugitives from 
justice To date, neither Union Carbide 
nor Anderson have appeared to face 
the criminal charges pending against 
them ın India As recently as 2004, 
the Indian government submitted an 
extradition request for Anderson 
under the Indo-US Treaty of Extradi- 
tion which was, reportedly, rejected 
Progress in the criminal case against 


3 Union Carbide Corp v Union of India, 


Review Petition Nos 229 and 623-24 ot 1989, 
70(1991) 
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Indian officials has been, 1f anything, 
equally glacial 

The compensation tribunals, 
established by the Union of India, the 
erstwhile ‘parent’ of the disaster vic- 
tims, did not even begin functioning 
until 1992 Present-day estimates by 
non-governmental organizations tndi- 
cate that over 90% of claimants have 
received less than $400 from the 
claims process 1n India, an amount 
insufficient to pay for medication over 
afive year period 

Meanwhile, tests of the water 
supply of as many as 16 communities 
residing near the plant site and sur- 
rounding environs have revealed 
severe environmental contamination 
of the aquifer in Bhopal resulting from 
the indiscriminate disposal of toxic 
chemicals and by-products produced 
there Recent soil and water sample 
tests conducted by an independent 
British laboratory for Greenpeace and 
certain victims’ organizations indicate 
massive contamination of soil and 
drinking water around the facility in 
Bhopal 

To cite one instance, the Green- 
peace report states that water samples 
taken from the Bhopal site contained 
carbon tetrachloride, a carcinogenic 
chemical, which exceeded maximum 
tolerance limits established by the 
World Health Organization by 1,705 
times Union Carbideclaimsthatit has 
no further responsibility or lability for 
the environmental remediation of the 
plant site because it has sold the shares 
1n 1ts Indian subsidiary and the land 
was returned to Madhya Pradesh in 
1998 


l. litigation before the Indian Su- 
preme Court, the Union of India has 
sought to utilize the interest earned on 
the settlement fund, over the many 
years that 1t remained undistributed, 
to clean-up and remediate the badly 
polluted plant site and the ground- 
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water aquifer which provides the 
drinking water for as many as 20,000 
residents of affected communities 
The Supreme Court has, mercifully, 
denied its request and 1uled that the 
victims must receive the remainder of 
these sums to which they are legally 
and morally entitled But lawyers for 
political parties have filed objections 
claiming, with truly democratic lar- 
gesse, that these funds should be allo- 
cated to a dozen or so municipal wards 
1n Bhopal where the effects of the dis- 
aster were felt principally 1n the form 
of a temporary inability to find good 
maids and kitchen help 


A. an attorney who has had the 
privilege of representing the survi- 
vors’ cause in the courts of the United 
States, it pains me to admit that my 
own efforts have achieved only mod- 
est success 1n turning the tide of this 
battle That litigation, commenced in 
1999, consisted primarily of an effort 
to translate the unresolved criminal 
liability of Union Carbide into an 
actionable violation of international 
human rights law The complaint also 
included claims for damages to physi- 
cal health and property as a result of 
the contamination of drinking water as 
wellas for injunctive relief in the form 
of clean-up and remediation by Union 
Carbide of the severely polluted land 
for its factory, which still has thou- 
sands of metric tons of waste stored 
above-ground and buried in a landfill 
onsite, and the aquifer in Bhopal 
Those efforts were unavailing 
largely because the American courts 
gave scant weight to our argument 
that Union Carbide could not claim 
the benefit of the 1989 settlement 
since the company had refused to 
appear to face criminal charges in 
India They concluded instead, ignor- 
ing the carefully framed arguments 
under international law, that only the 
Indian government had standing to 


complain ofa breach ofthat settlement 
because it was the Indian state, not 
the victims on whose behalf it was 
supposedly acting, which was a party 
to that agreement T 
On remand from the appellate 
courts, Union Carbide was obliged, 
for the first time, to submit to certain 
limited discovery for documents relat- 
ing to the history of its operations at 
Bhopal One of the documents was a 
UCC Capital Budget from 1973 for 
the transfer of technology which 
Union Carbide approvedtothe Bhopal 
plant for the manufacture of the pes- 
ticides including the technology for 
methyl 1socyanate (‘MIC’) Under a 
section entitled "Technology Risks’, 
the document revealed for the first 
time thatthe ‘comparative risk of poor 
performance and of consequent need 
for further investment to correct it 1s 
considerably higherin the UCIL opera- 
tion than ıt would be had proven tech- 
nology been followed throughout,’ 
noting 1n particular that ‘even the MIC- 
to-Sevin process, as developed by 
UCC, has had only a limited trial run ’ 


l. March of 2004, the same appellate 
court ruled that the claims of those 
affected by environmental contami- 
nation may be allowed to proceed! 
including claims for environmental 
remediation of the land of the Bhopal 
factory and groundwater aquifer One 
of the imperatives of this anniversary 
should be to remedy the failure of law 
which made the Bhopal travesty pos- 
sible and to prevent its recurrence 
when the law 1s again confronted, as 
1t almost certainly will be 1n this age 
of globalization, with another disas- 
ter having the same international or 
cross-border dimensions, and the 
same vexing complexities of liability, 
corporate structure, Jurisdiction, con- 
flicts-of-law and forum 

Legal reform 1s a cause that has 
seldom, 1f ever, managed to fire the 


activist imagination 1n India or else- 
where If anything, however, the 
Bhopal travesty offers a dizzying, 
vertiginous glimpse of how the eco- 

, nomic logic of globalization can be- 
come inextricably intertwined with 
a politics of catastrophe, 1n which 
developing countries bargain with 
foreign investors and multinational 
corporations by staking the health and 
lives of their citizens or theirenviron- 
ment like gambling chips This kind 
of moral abyss 1s made possible and 
underwritten by the failures and lacu- 
nae in the ‘rule of law’, domestic and 
international 


T. forces that created Bhopal are 

*-on the march everywhere today A 
recently released report by the United 
Nations Research Institute for Social 
Development, called for the 1mple- 
mentation of such a legally binding 
international code of conduct Some 
60,000 multinational corporations in 
1998 accounted for more than one- 
third of world exports, with annual 
turnovers that dwarfed the gross 
domestic products of most of their 
host states 1n the developing world 
"There 1s a danger that corporate self- 
regulation, as well as vartous partner- 
ship arrangements,’ thereport warned, 
giving the example of Bhopal, 'are 
weakening the role of national gov- 
ernments, trade unions and stronger 
forms of civil society ' 

As an Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) study pointed out, as early as 
1993 ‘Environmentally-dirty indus- 
tries, particularly resource-based sec- 
tors, have migrated over the last two 
decades to lower income countries 
with weaker environmental stand- 
ards, the result 1s a geographical shift 
1n production capacity within sectors 
with a consequent acceleration of 

+ industrial pollution intensity in deve- 
lopingcountries '* The study adds that 


“liberalised trade and investment rules 
among countries with unequal levels 
ofenvironmental protection may cre- 
ate incentives for companies to relo- 
cate to jurisdictions with lower levels 
of environmental regulation and 
lower compliance costs ' 


T. dilemma of law, as Bourdieu 
has pointed out, 1s that any rule-based 
system, no matter how impartially 
administered or fairly conceived, will 
tend inexorably towards outcomes 
that are not necessarily consonant 
with intuitive constructions of justice 
By the same token, one can scarcely 
conceive of a political dispensation 
or social configuration that can be 
trusted, 1n and of itself, to deliver any 
‘social justice’ worth the name with- 
outsomething closely resembling the 
normative episteme ofthe rule of law 

Yet, the law cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the demands of Justice on 
the specious grounds of an appeal to 
higher-orderconcepts of justice ‘under 
the law’ as the sole and exclusive foun- 
dation of 1ts claims to ‘universal ac- 
ceptance through an inevitability 
which 1s simultaneously logical and 
ethical,’ as Bourdieu has written In 
the Jast analysis, the law must secure 
acceptance of its moral authority from 
those who seek its protections by 
aspiring to deliver some modicum of 
meaningful justice or else depend 
entirely on the armed power of the state 
tojustify 1ts pretensions to legitimacy 

In the context of Bhopal, that 
objective requires India and the inter- 
national community to undertake the 
following measures to ensure that the 
law will finally remedy this perver- 
sion of justice on its 20th anniversary 

India mustcommit itself to legal 
reform The Bhopal case presents the 


4 Candice Stevens, 'Synthesis Report Envi- 
ronmental Policies and Industrial Competi- 
tiveness’, in Environmental Policies and 
Industrial Competitiveness 7 (OECD, 1993) 


spectacle of an official indictment of 
its own legal system by the country’s 
government beforethe courts of afor- 
eign power This is nothing short ofan 
acknowledgement that the sovereign, 
with full knowledge of its conse- 
quences, has deliberately been unwill- 
ing orunable to remedy this problem 
in the more than half-century since 
independence Civil litigation in India 
remains subject to delays of 20 years 
or more These kinds of delays are 
effectively tantamount to a denial of 
justice India 1s a signatory to the 
International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights which provides, in 
Article 14, that ‘In the determina- 
tion of his rights and obligations in 
asutt at law, everyone shall be entitled 
to a fair and public hearing by acom- 
petent, independent and impartial tri- 
bunal established by law ’ 


L.. reforms in India must include 
provisions for representative suits or 
class actions to address mass claims 
of liability ike those ın Bhopal Never 
again should victims be subiected to 
something like the Bhopal Act which 
not only enabled the government to 
function as their lawyer, without 
observing the minimal professional 
duties or ethical obligations of an 
attorney towards his client, but per- 
mitted the government to begin func- 
tioning as the client as well, stripping 
the victims of any legal personality 
and denying them any meaningful role 
in the decisions that affected their 
case Article 16 of the International 
Covenant guarantees that ‘Everyone 
shall have the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law ' 

In honour of the victims of 
Bhopal, India should lead the effort to 
enact into international law by treaty 
or other instrument a legally binding 
and enforceable code of conduct for 
multinational corporations, including 
provisions of liability concerning the 
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export of hazardous technology Our 
legal strategy seems to have presaged 
the UN Human Rights Norms for 
Business and its Commentary which 
were recently approved by the Sub- 
Commission on the Protection and 
Promotion of Human Rights These 
do not, however, have the force of law 
India should work to transform these 
norms into an international legal 
framework, 

The International Law Commis- 
sion (ILC), an authoritative body 
charged by the United Nations with 
the progressive development and 
codification of international law, has 
already articulated the majonty view 
that international liability, arising 
from transboundary environmental 
harm like Bhopal, should be imposed 
on states that export hazardous tech- 
nologies Even before the disaster, 
some members of the Commission 
and the Sixth Committee had sug- 
gested that the state of nationality of 
a multinational corporation should 
be liable when it ‘exports’ dangerous 
industries to developing states and 
harm results 


D... the discussions on these 
issues, the US delegation expressed 
their official view that *under cus- 
tomary international law, States are 
generally liable for significant trans- 
boundary harm caused by private enti- 
ties acting on their territory or subject 
to their jurisdiction orcontrol’ adding 
only that ‘froma policy point of view, 
a good argument exists that the best 
way to minimize such harm isto place 
liability on the person or entity that 
causes such harm, rather than on the 
State ' The Union of India agreed that 
liability for environmental harm ori- 
ginating 1n another state ‘must be 
1mputed to the operator who was 1n 
direct physical control ofthe activity ’ 

But the split in the Commission 
onthisquestion ensured that the Com- 
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mission's draft articles of *'Interna- 
tional Liability for Injurious Conse- 
quences Arising from Acts Not 
Prohibited By International Law’, 
remain unsettled on this point ° 
India should work to close this omis- 
sionin the draft articles and resolve the 
1ssue of international liability for the 
export of hazardous or dangerous 
technology 


L astbutnot least, India must secure 
the appearance of UCC orits new par- 
ent, Dow Chemical, to face trial on the 
criminal charges pending against it 
1n the Bhopal District Court The 
criminal case against Indian officials 
has dragged on for a number of years 
and judges presiding over the case 
against UCC have been repeatedly 
transferred A single judge should be 
appointed to preside over the entire 
matter and expedite proceedings so 
that the criminal case can be quickly 
adjudicated and disposed ofunderthe 
law India has an obligation to ensure 
that this crime ts effectively pros- 
ecuted 

Article 8 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights stipulates 
that ‘Everyone has the right to an 
effective remedy by the competent 
national tribunals for acts violating 
the fundamental rights granted him by 
the constitution or by law ' Pursuant 
to Article 2 of the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights, 
India has undertaken to ‘ensure that 
any person whose rights or freedoms 
as herein recognized are violated 
shall have an effective remedy,’ and to 
‘ensure that the competent authorities 
shall enforce such remedies when 
granted ' 


5 International Law Commission, Second 
Report on International Liability for Injurious 
Consequences Ansing outof Acts Not Prohib- 
ited by International Law (Prevention of 
Transboundary Damage from Hazardous 
Activities) A/CN 4/501,5 May 1999 
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TWENTY years after the Bhopal gas 
tragedy the arduous task of sifting the 
genuine from non-genuine claims 1s 
still not over Some victims (and or 
their heirs) have been paid But more 
than Rs 1500 crore are accumulated in 
the bank awaiting disbursal 

It was an imaginative and 
enlightened decision of a bench of the 
Supreme Court of India,' prompted by 
a group of public-spirited advocates, 
that has helped to unlock the money- 
chest In its order the court said that 
it was satisfied that a direction 
was needed to be given to the Wel- 
fare Commissioner to disburse the 
amounts to persons whose claims 
have been settled, ona pro rata basis 

In this day and age of increasing 
public awareness of rights, and reluc- 
tance of statutory bodies and authori- 


1 Order dated 19 July 2004 of a Bench of the 
Supreme Court of India (Shivraj Patil J and 
BN SnkrishnaJ ) 


ties to take prompt measures toenforce 
statutory provisions, 1t 1s up to the 
judiciary to devise adequate remedies 
to prevent injustice And it 1s 1n the 
field of remedies that equity must 
display the greatest inventiveness, 
providing relief 1n new situations as 
they arise 

One such experiment in 1nven- 
tiveness was undertaken more than 16 
years ago in the Bhopal Gas Disaster 
case by a judge of the High Court of 
Madhya Pradesh, Justice Sheth He 
delivered, what I now regard as an 
invaluable, inventive judgment in the 
suit filed by the Government of India 
on behalf of all claimants (there were 
many thousands) who had suffered 
or had been injured as a result of the 
world’s worst gas disaster The GOI 
was entitled to do so by virtue of the 
provisions of the Bhopal Gas Leak 
Disaster (Processing of Claims) Act 
1985 
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The suit was filed by the GOT in 
the District Court of Bhopal Very soon 
after the pleadings were completed, 
the district judge passed an order for 
interim relief against the Union Car- 
bide India Ltd, (a subsidiary of the 
multinational Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration) assessed ın the sum of Rs 350 
crore This was an ad hoc sum by way 
of interim relief granted before any 
discovery and inspection, and well 
before the trial of the suit The district 
Judge said that he was empowered to 
do sounder Section 94(e) of the Code 
of Civil Procedure? and under Section 
151 (the court’s inherent power) 

The High Court on appeal said 
he was not so empowered However 
wide the inherent powers of the court, 
they were related to the procedure to 
be followed by the court 1n deciding 
the cause beforeit they were not pow- 
ers that could override substantive 
rights 


I. the Bhopal case, the action was 
one ın tort where English principles 
applied, and even 1n England prior to 
express statutory provision enabling 
English courts to award an interim 
sum as and by way of damages in an 
action for damages, there was no 
power to make any interim award of 
damages until the habihty was ulti- 
mately established at the trial and the 
damages proved 

Whilst the High Court of 
Madhya Pradesh, (Justice Sheth) set 
aside the reasoning of the district 
judge who had relied on the doctrine 
of inherent powers, it held that the 
court was not powerless because of 
wantofastatutory provision to award 
interim damages ın a suit for tort 
The judge traced this power not to the 


2 ‘94 Supplemental proceedings —Inorderto 
prevent the ends of justice from being defeated 
the court may, if1tis so prescribed (e) Make 
such other interlocutory orders as may appear 
tothe courtto be justand convenient ' 
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inherent powers of the court but to 
the common law, and he rationalised 
and upheld the ultimate order of the 
district Judge whilst disagreeing with 
his reasoning He said that the law of 
tort was andis partof the common law 
of India adopted and adapted from the 
common law of England 


WW... adapting the common 


law, Indian courts were enjoined to 
decide cases (including suits on torts) 
‘according to justice, equity and good- 
conscience' which had always been 
interpreted to mean ‘the rules of Eng- 
lish law as found applicable to Indian 
society and circumstances ’ Relying 
on Section 9 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure 1908? and supported by a 
1975 yudgment of the High Court of 
Madhya Pradesh‘, Justice Sheth 
adapted (and applied) the statutory 
rules of English law brought into force 
inthe United Kingdom which enabled 
courts in England to grant interim 
compensation ın a suit for damages 
for tort 

Holding the UCC prima facie li- 
able, albeit vicariously, for the Bhopal 
gas leak disaster — the judge directed 
its subsidiary, an Indian company, 
UCIL, being ın charge of the plant, ‘to 
make interim payment of damages’ — 
assessed at Rs 250 crore 


3 ‘9 Courts to try all civil suits unless barred 
— The courts shall (subject to the provisions 
herein contained) have Jurisdiction to try all 
suits of acivil nature expecting suits of which 
their cognizance is either expressly or 
1mpliedly barred ' 


4 Smt Vidya Devi vs Madhya Pradesh 
State Road Transport Corporation AIR 1975 
M P 89 at para 7 (Justice G P Singh and Jus- 
ticeK K Dube) 


‘Before applying any rule of English Law on 
the ground of justice, equity and good con- 
science the courts in India must consider 
whether it 1s suited to Indian society and cr- 
cumstances Wherearule of English common 
law has been modified or abrogated by the 
English legislature, tt 1s open to the Indian 
courts toreject the outmoded common law and 
apply the new rules of the legislation ' 


This judgment was brought up 
in further appeal before the Supreme 
Court of India It was heard for several 
weeks by a Constitution Bench of the 
court, where ultimately it helped to 
trigger off an overall final civil settle- 
ment in the sum of US $ 470 million, 
(about Rs 3000 crore) And after 
another tortuous round of litigation, 
this settlement of the civil case was 
ultimately approved 

The judgment of Justice Sheth 
constitutes the only precedent in India 
for grant of interim relief 1n a suit for 
damages for tort It also underscores 
the need for judges to avoid literal 
and parochial approaches to interpret 
the law, when justice would be better 
served by bringing to bear larger 
humane sensitivities totheirtasks As 
the American philosopher Martha C 
Nussbaumhassaid ‘Judges mustedu- 
cate not only their technical capacities 
butalso their capacity for humanity ' 


T. judgmentof Justice Sheth is s1g- 
nificant also because First, it did not 
go against settled law about inherent 
powers viz ,the inherent powers inthe 
code (powers which inhere in courts 
becausethey arecourts) are governed 
1n matters of procedure and do not 
enable its provisions to be invoked in 
the realm of substantive law, and Sec- 
ond, it followed the principle of equity 
that a right should not be without a 
remedy —the ‘right’ in this case was the 
right to claim interim compensation in 
a civil suit for damages — and it was 
rationalised on principles of common 
law, as adapted by courts ın India 

I was the lead counsel for UCC 
in the Supreme Court, and Justice 
Venkatachaliah who delivered the 
judgment of the Constitution Bench of 
five judges (whilst approving the civil 
settlement?) correctly recorded (with- 
outapproving) UCC's contention viz 


5 1991(4) SCC 584atp 615 
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‘that in a suit for damages where the 
basis for liability was disputed the 
court had no power to make an award 
of interim compensation ' 

It ıs now more than 15 years 


since that case was argued by me in 


the Supreme Court of India I must 
confess that when I first read Jus- 
tice Sheth's judgment, I was not at 
all impressed by the reasoning and 
attacked 1t with considerable force 
before the Constitution Bench of the 
Supreme Court I had submitted that 
it was illogical But as they say, wis- 
dom comes (sometimes!) with age 
Looking back, I find that the judgment 
does afford as good a rationale as 
any I can see, absent enacted law, for 
1elieving hardship caused to litigants 


y- In amass tort action—they have to wait 


for years in a three-tier system before 
they can establish and obtain a final 
executable decree for damages 


I. Megarry’s Second Miscellany at 
Law the author mentions that Lord 
Eldon spent 25 years as Lord Chancel- 
lorof England When he was a lawyer, 
as plain Mr Scott, he argued a case in 
the Chancery Courts and lost, and 33 
years later the same case was cited to 
him, when now as Lord Eldon, he pre- 
sided over the same Court of Chan- 


x cery He said that he remembered the 


case very well ‘and very angry I was 
with the decision, but have lived long 
enough to find out that one may be 
very angry and very wrong!’ 

On the vexed question whether 
fault ıs an essential elementin tortious 
liability, the law has moved in cycles 
Medieval law, preoccupted with pre- 
serving peace, looked to causation, 
notfault Gradually, however, the law 
ın western countries (partially under 
the influence of the church) began to 
pay heed to exculpatory considera- 
tions During the industrial revolution 
(in the late 18th and 19th centuries), 
there was a distinct tilt towards moral 


culpability as the proper basis for tort 

toreap the benefits of the new machine 
age it was considered more politic to 
subordinate the security of individu- 
als and not to burden the enterprise 
with the cost of inevitable accidents 

a policy decision of courts More 
recently, however, viewpoints appear 
to be changing drastically — more 
especially in the ‘core area’ of torts 
viz industrial accidents — doubtless 
due to the realisation that modern 
technology, however safe, 1s not infal- 
lible, and the fact that victims of mis- 
haps, more often that not, are unable 
to pin down the accident-producing 
activity to an ascertained fault 


T. search ıs on for new rules of law 
which would require those engaged 
in particular activities, especially 
hazardous ones, to bear collectively 
the operative cost including the distri- 
bution of losses consequentas aresult 
of carrying on such activities Public 
policy, itis believed would then be bet- 
ter served than under a legal system 
which leaves compensation for casu- 
alties to what has been described as 
‘a forensic lottery’ based on notions 
of fault Chernobyl and Bhopal are 
not just significant events they are 
dreaded words in the vocabulary ofall 
industrial nations, words that mean 
that, technologically, the unthinkable 
can happen 

Intherealm of liability forindus- 
trial torts — fault or no-fault? — we are 
harking back to medieval law but 
only ın theory Assimilating the aspi- 
rations of what the law 1deally should 
be, itis not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility to contemplate (and therefore to 
initiate) legislation for setting up a 
National Disaster Fund—such govern- 
ments as are able and willing to raise 
resources could constitute such a 
fund even by executive order The 
fund would, when established —either 
through governmental resources, vol- 


untary contributions, and/or compul- 
sory exactions by way of a levy on 
extra hazardous industries — help 
finance immediate and speedy relief 
to victims of human (manmade) dis- 
asters The fund would make no dis- 
tinction between injuries caused 
negligently or accidentally and would 
compensate victims according to a 
graded tariff, with acertain flexibility 
for individual needs and degree of loss 
and damage ın particular cases, ıt 
would enable immediate partial pay- 
ments to be made, to be followed later 
by an award of additional compensa- 
tion 1n lumpsum or 1n the form of an 
annuity when the needs of the victim 
are better ascertained, the fund could 
have its own independent assessors 
and medicalexperts 

The advantage of establishing 
such a fund, in anticipation and ın the 
preparation fora toxic disaster, would 
be that by providing for 1mmediate 
need of the victims, ıt would hedge 
against the time loss 1n seeking com- 
pensation through litigation under the 
existing tort system from parties ulti- 
mately liable forthe accident It would 
thus make adequate provision for a 
preponderant majority of victims of a 
mass disaster, enabling them to get 
quick relief cheaply, and yet would 
not foreclose the rights of those claim- 
ing larger damages through the tardy 
processes of litigation The fact that 
there is such a fund would accelerate 
prospects of a quick settlement and 
offset the adverse effects of the threat 
of playing the trump card (of delay) 
held by every defendant whose liabi- 
lity is yet to beestablishedin litigation 
It would also help contain another 
unintended but inevitable conse- 
quence ofa mass toxic tort 


l, toxic torts, the toxin or poison in 
the product which has killed or injured 
many, creates a violent emotional 
reaction in those affected—acondition 
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biologically described as the ‘toxicity 
of anger’ ° The result of this ıs (2) A 
built-in inhibition to an early settle- 
ment of claims at a reasonable figure, 
(1) Consequentially, a bitter, long- 
drawn litigious contest, (14) If, and 
when, the claims are ultimately set- 
tled, a residual gnawing resentment 
of a group of victims (often vocal and 
supported by ‘do-gooders’) that blood 
was not drawn that liability was not 
fixed, that the wrongdoer was not 
identified and ‘nailed’, (1v) Ulti- 
mately, when the case does reach the 
stage of adjudication — after several 
years — the result quite often 1s a 
determination of liability not accord-_ 
ing to well-known principles of law 
but in accordance with individual 
notions of justice, for, as Cardozo said, 
the great tides and currents of tragic 
events which engulf the rest of men 
do not turn aside 1n their course and 
pass judges by, and, (v) where, even 
at this stage no settlement is reached, 
the tortuous process of assessing 
damages under the traditional well- 
defined individualistic heads of dam- 
age viz pain and suffering, loss of 
earnings etc 

Sentiment 1s a poor guide to 
decision-making, but toxic torts do 
generate a great deal of it 


I ntoxictorts, anger against the indus- 
trial enterprise believed to be respon- 
sible 1s infectious, evoking strange 
responses Affluent sections of soci- 
ety unaffected by the tragedy — who 
share the rage of the victims — them- 
selves do nothing toalleviate the loss, 
they have heard people and the press 
repeatedly say that retribution must 
come from the wrongdoer the indus- 
trial or chemical company must be 
compelled to pay This results in a 
climate of opinion which favours the 


6 The Trusting Heart Great News about Type 


A Behaviour by Dr Redford Williams (Duke 
University, 1989) 
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view that only victims of natural dis- 
asters require public help and support 
as to others, the polluter (the perpetra- 
tor) should pay 


I. was this aspect that was particu- 
larly adverted to by the Supreme Court 
of India in the cases arising out of the 
Bhopal gas tragedy of December 
1984 Whilst giving reasons, on 4 May 
1989, as to what prompted the court 
to accept the overall civil settlement 
reached in February 1989 between (on 
the one hand) the Union of India- (by 
statute, representing all claimants and 
appearing through its Attorney Gene- 
ral) — and (on the other hand) the 
Union Carbide Corporation with its 
subsidiary Indian company — Chief 
Justice Pathak said 
*It 1s 1ndeed a matter for national 
introspection that public response to 
this great tragedy which affected a 
large number of poorand helpless per- 
sons limited itself to the expression 
of understandable anger against the 
industrial enterprise but did not chan- 
nel itself in any effort to put together 
a public-supported relief fund so that 
the victims were not left in distress, till 
the final decision in the litigation It 
is well-known that during the recent 
drought in Gujarat, the devoted efforts 
of public spirited persons mitigated, 
in great measure, the loss of cattle- 
wealth in the near famine conditions 
that prevailed "7 

Absent statutory reform, the 
essential thing ın this ‘poisonous’ 
branch of the law 1s to take particular 
care that the toxin does not get into the 
legal system, when ıt does, 1timpedes 
negotiation, reduces the chances of 
acompromise, prolongs the agony of 
the victims, in turn, this agony gets 
reflected 1n the adjudicatory process, 
and, at times even 1n the ultimate 


7 CA Nos 3187, 3188 of 1988 — 4th May, 
1989 Union Carbide Corporation v Union of 
Indiaand Vice-Versa 1989 (3) SCC 38 


adjudication Inthis branch ofthe law, 
more than in any other, the judge, the 
mediating intervenor, lawyers on both 
sides — all the actors — are called upon 
to display rare skills of a high order 
notall of them forensic The lack of a 
coherent set of principles of applica- 
ble law, the want of essential tools to 
tackle the magnitude of the problems 
associated with toxic torts, are not in 
themselves sufficient reason for not 
pursuing legitimate claims nor suffi- 
cient reason why legitimate defences 
to such clarms be notraised 

But these gaps 1n toxic tort law 
do indicate the necessity for making 
Herculean efforts in at least three 
directions First, to ascertain promptly 
and accurately the victims — the 
number of dead, those injured, and 
the nature of their injuries, Second, to 
a make a complete disclosure of this 
to the party sought to be made liable, 
and Third, to try and negotiate, with- 
out acrimony, an overall settlement — 
without reference to liability 

There 1s no other way — at least 
not until the slow, cumbersome, 
tortuous and highly expensive com- 
mon-law tort system 1s reformed by 
legislation Andit was legislation that 
was proposed by the Supreme Court 
of India in its later decision of 22 
December 1989 


F. the Bhopal gastragedy notto be 
repeated, a series of recommendations 
were made by the Supreme Court of 
India when upholding the constitu- 
tional validity of the Bhopal Gas Leak 
Disaster (Processing of Claims) Act, 
1985 In Charanlal Sahu vs Union of 
India? the Constitution Bench of the 
Supreme Court in the background of 
the bitter experience arising from the 
Bhopal disaster, set out in great detail 
what was required to be done by leg- 
1slationand executive action First, the 


8 1990 (1) SCC613 


court said, the central government 
should lay down norms and standards 
that must be observed before permis- 
ston or licences are granted for running 
of industries which have dangerous 
potentiality The government should 
insist on the creation of a fund as acon- 
dition precedent for the grant of such 
licences or permissions, which would 
provide for payment of damages when 
an accident or a disaster occurred and 
ensure that the party agree to abide to 
pay such damages under a procedure 
whichis not inordinately delayed The 
court then went on to suggest five 
separate measures that should be 
enacted by law They are setoutin the 
judgment, and are summarised below 
1 The basis for damages ın case of 
*-leakages and accident should be 
statutorily fixed taking into considera- 
tion the nature of damages inflicted, 
the consequences thereof and the abil- 
ity and capacity of the parties to pay 
Such law should also provide for 
deterrent or punitive damages, the 
basis for which should be formulated 
by an expert committee or by the gov- 
ernment ‘This’ (the court said) ‘rs 
vital for the future ’ 

2 Alaw should be enacted to ensure 
immediate relief to victims — viz by 
providing forthe constitution oftribu- 
nals regulated by special procedure 
for determining compensation to vic- 
tims of industrial disasters or accident, 
appeals against which may lie to the 
Supreme Court on limited questions 
of law, and only after depositing the 
amount determined by the tribunal 

3 The law should also provide for 
interim relief to victims during the 
pendency of proceedings these steps 
would minimise the misery and agony 
of victims of hazardous enterprises 

4 The law should provide for the 
establishment of a statutory ‘Indus- 
trial Disaster Fund’, contributions to 
which may be made by the govern- 
* ment and industries, whether they 
are of transnational corporations or 


domestic undertakings, public or pri- 
vate The fund should be permanent in 
nature, so that the money 1s readily 
available for providing immediate 
effective relief to the victims This 
would avoid delay in providing effec- 
tive relief to the victims 

5 ‘The antiquated law’, (sic) con- 
tained in the Fatal Accidents Act 1855, 
should be drastically amended, orfresh 
legislation should be enacted which 
should, inter alia, contain appropriate 
provisions in regard to the following 
matters 

(1) The payment of a fixed minimum 
compensation ona ‘no-fault liability’ 
basis (as under the Motor Vehicles 
Act), pending final adjucation of the 
claim by aprescribed forum, 

(11) The creation of a special forum 
with specific power to grant interim 
relief1n appropriate cases 

(11) The evolution ofa procedure to be 
followed by such forum which will be 
conducive to the expeditious determi- 
nation of claims and avoid the high 
degree of formalism that attaches to 
proceeding in regular courts, and 

(iv) A provision requiring industries 
and concerns engaged ın hazardous 
activities to take out compulsory 
insurance against third party risks 


l. 1s sad to record that save and 
except for a separate statutory provi- 
sion requiring industries engaged in 
hazardous activities to take out com- 
pulsory insurance against third party 
risks (Public Liability Insurance 
Act, 1991) not one — not a single one 
— of any of these recommendations 
of the Supreme Court of India (made 
as far back in 1989) have been imple- 
mented so far, no steps whatever have 
been taken to implement any of these 
recommendations of the court — and 
no one—noteven spirited NGOs seem 
to be interested in lobbying for enact- 
ment of new laws as suggested by the 
court 
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Speaking out 


The Bhopal gas disaster occurred two decades ago, in 
the intervening night of 2/3 December 1984, when MIC 
leaked out of the Union Carbide plant in Bhopal It left 
in its wake over 3000 dead and over 500,000 people 
affected by the gas invarying degrees of severity More 
than 15,000 people have since died of gas related ill- 
nesses The victims ofthe disaster still battle on for jus- 
tice The incapacities of the law and the judicial 
process, a reversing of the role of the Government of 
India from being ‘representative of victims’ ta becom- 
ing ‘representative of offenders’, the apathy, even com- 
plete failure, of the state (including both Government 
of Madhya Pradesh — hereafter MP government— and 
the central government) in undertaking relief and 
rehabilitation measures, has resulted in victims losing 
faith in the state system and the judicial process The 
Head of Bhopal kt Awaaz, Shahid Noor, representing 
the Bhopal orphans, has been one among those 
expressing concern over the status of relief and reha- 
bilitation of the Bhopal orphans and the ‘broken pro- 
muses’ made to them by the government The Head of 
Bhopal Gas Peedit Mahila Stationery Karamchari 
Sangathan, Rashida Bu, has been a prominent chal- 
lenger of state apathy and tts failure to provide com- 
pensation and rehabilitation to the Bhopal gas victims 
They spoke to Pooja Ahluwalia about the state of 
affairs ofthe affected in Bhopal 


Shahid Noor — Bhopal ki Awaaz represents chil- 
dren who were minors at the time and lost their par- 
ents in the gas disaster We are at present mainly 
concerned with employment as most of us are now 
majors and are unemployed According tothe Madhya 
Pradesh government records, at the time of the disas- 
ter there were 28 Bhopal orphans However, accord- 
ing to my information there were many more I know 
at least five more children, 1n addition to the 28, who 
lost their parents in the Bhopal disaster but do not find 
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mention in any governmentrecords ‘Bhopal orphans’ 
include those children who lost both their parents in 
the Bhopal gas tragedy Atthe time of the disaster, none 
ofus was above 14 years of age Even according to MP 
government records, Rani was just one day old Sotheir 
age varied from one day to 14 years I was eight anda 
half years old at the time of the disaster and seven of 
the 28 orphans were between one day, and one anda 
half years old In 1992, my surviving relatives and I 
received one lakh rupees as compensation for the 
death of my mother In 1996, we received a compen- 
sationamount of Rs 1 5 lakh for my father'sdeath This 
amount was shared between all my family members 
AsIwasamunorthen, my share of Rs 66,000 was given 
to my guardian, 1e my grandmother After attaining 
majority, I received Rs 50,000 in my hand My father 
worked with the Food Corporation of India and despite 
being in government service, till date I have no infor- 
mation about his insurance or pension 

The MP government took six orphans under its 
directcare and protection They were perhaps selected 
because they lost both their parents as well as otherrela- 
tives Two of them were mentally challenged and sent 
to Thakur Prasad Sansthan, Hyderabad and have been 
there since The other four were staying in Kalyani 
Chatrawas One of the girls, Ganga, got married 
recently and another boy gota job, so they are no longer 
under governmentcare The MP government publica- 
tion of 1995,titled Bhopal Gas Disaster Relief and 
Rehabilitation (hereafter ‘government publication’) 
under the head ‘Social Rehabilitation’, claimed that 
‘For the 28 children who became orphans due to gas 
leak, the Bhopal Gas Disaster, Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Department, Government of Madhya Pradesh 
allocated a budget of Rs 5,00,000 in 1994-95, against 
which Rs 4,25,000 had been spent on their care and 
rehabilitation Five girls have been married and one 
boy hasfound employment Now, forthe remaining 22 


* 


orphans, the Department has been making arrange- 
ments for their relief and rehabilitation ? 

This claim ts a plain exaggeration It 1s com- 
pletely untrue that the government spent money on the 
marriage of five girls Iam sure that except on Ganga’s 
marriage, for no other marriage did the MP government 
contribute any funds This false claim of government 
1s further evident from the assertions made 1n the above- 
said government publication of 1997 where tis stated 
that 27 orphans were being looked after and are 
under the care of the government and approximately 
Rs 3,00,000 was spent on them every year(p 32 of the 
report) You can discover the false claims made by the 
government year after year from the discrepancies 1n 
the budget figures and numbers of people claimed to 
have been rehabilitated by them in this publication 

Further, of the six orphans under direct care of 
MP government, three continue to be under their care, 
and the government has been spending approximately 
Rs 60,000 to 1,00,000 on them every year The gov- 
ernment expenditure on the three (earlier six) children 
has been claimed in the government records as being 
spent onall28 In fact, the government has completely 
ignored the other 22 orphans Of the Rs 425, 000 that 
the government claimed to have spent in 1995 on all 
the 28 orphans, only a meagre Rs 2000 was given to 
each of the 22 orphans who are not under direct care of 
government At present, the MP government’s website 
shows that more than Rs 16 lakh is spent on 28 Bhopal 
orphans, but the fact 1s that as of today none of the 22 
orphans has been rehabilitated 

Soon after the gas disaster, officials from the 
Mahila and Bal Vikas Department (Women and Child 
Development), MP government promised rehabilita- 
tion and medical care and treatment Initially we were 
taken in a Jeep/van for check-ups to the hospitals/clin- 
1cs opened on an emergency basis (like Hamidia Hos- 
pital or DIG bungalow) for the purposes of ICMR 
monitoring (Indian Council for Medical Research) and 
were provided with medicines For many years this 
treatment was carried out in hospitals and medicines 
provided Initially we were treated for ailments like 
breathing problems, problems with eyes, and general 
weakness. At that time the doctors were empathetic 
Since we were not put under any special category for 
the purposes of medical assistance, the result was that 
we received lower compensation EventhoughIlived 
right opposite the Union Carbide factory, I wasn’t 
placed in any special category Even those of us who 
suffered no specific ailments, some like Sunil have suf- 
fered post-disaster mental distress and are under treat- 


ment He even attempted suicide but was saved and a 
criminal case 1s now booked against him! Most of us 
have suffered from other health problems like breath- 
ing, trouble with eyes and sight, weakness, skin con- 
ditions and poorimmunity But over tıme the doctors 
have become apathetic and prescribe the same medi- 
cines for all kinds of problems, from tuberculosis to 
simple cough, without any effort to diagnose 

The government made many promises from 
time totime One promise made by the Digvyay Singh 
government was to provide education, which never 
materialised The government officials even took our 
mark-sheets, but no education grant or help was ever 
provided Some of the orphans did not receive any edu- 
cation at all, like Zubeida Approximately 10-12 of us 
completed our school education above 8th standard, 
and only 6-7 have been able to pursue university edu- 
cation from their personal means Ihad to discontinue 
my education after completing 10th standard because 
oflack of funds The government never made arrange- 
ments for our education, so our expenses were met 
from the monthly grant of Rs 200 paid for three years 
As we were minors atthe time of the disaster, the money 
was deposited in the bank in the form of a fixed deposit 
This money was accessed through our guardians and 
used forall ourexpenses, including education 

In 1994, another promise was made by the MP 
government that children completing 12th standard 
would be given government employment However, 
not even a single orphan has been provided employ- 
ment despite fulfilling the imposed conditionality 
Likewise, one of the Bhopal orphans, Sunil, was prom- 
1sed a license for selling kerosene oil. No action was 
taken on that either, although Sunil had lost seven mem- 
bers of his family 1n this disaster, including both par- 
ents He was also a witness 1n Justice Keenan’s court 

Similarly, Madhav Rao Scindia promised that 
50% of Bhopal gas victims would be employed in the 
railway coach manufacturing factory which was to be 
established in Bhopal However, nothing happened 
in this regard either 

2000 women were employed in several small- 
scalecentres However, in 1992/1994 when the BJP gov- 
ernment came to power, it closed down all the centres 
on the pretext of non-availability of raw materials and 
resources Even when Digvyay Singh’s government 
returned to power, 1t didn’t make any effort to reopen 
these centres or provide employment to these women 

We petitioned not just the government of 
Digvyay Singh but also Rajiv Gandhi, Arjun Singh, 
Babulal Gaur (current chief minister of MP) In July 
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2003 we sat on anshan demanding that the government 
either find employment for the Bhopal orphans or 
employ them ın governmentservice On the fourth day 
of the anshan, our tent was broken and confiscated by 
the government authorities, they man-handled us 
and tried to forcibly end our anshan However, when 
we persisted, Babulal Gaur assured us that he recog- 
nised our struggle as legitimate and promised to speak 
to the then chief minister of MP and the Gas Relief 
Minister at the Centre Subsequently, at one of the 
inauguration ceremonies at the Old Secretariat in 2003, 
Digvijay Singh told us that while ıt would not be pos- 
sible for the government to provide employment, they 
could give us an employment grant But this promise 
too was not followed up 

In 2003 again, the government said that although 
they were unable to provide employment, we were 
offered loans to start small businesses and asked to fill 
up forms for that purpose Many officials pursued it 
with us, but we were not interested as despite govern- 
ment approval, the banker would have asked for a 
guarantee which we could not provide and further 
we would have to pay the interest When the govern- 
ment was bound to support us, why should we take on 
the burden ofa loan? 

The same year, the government again asked us 
to submit applications to start some small project within 
a budget of two lakh rupees, to buy an auto, for instance 
We prepared and submitted our proposals However, 
our applications were rejected on some ground or 
the other 

In the 1998 Bhopal Gas Victims Relief and 
Rehabilitation report, the government claimed that 
2443 gas victims were given employment, but if one 
sees the ground reality, ıt 1s a false claim Bhopal 
orphans have not been officially acknowledged as a 
special category for the purposes of livelihood and 
employment, although their case should have been 
treated with utmost priority by the government 

When the Indian government entered into a set- 
tlement with Union Carbide in 1989, I was hardly 13 
years old, so I did not have any personal opinion But 
I remember there were two kinds of reactions among 
people at that time My elders were very dissatisfied 
and said that the compensation amount was very inade- 
quate However, there were others (who were not in 
fact affected by the gas, but identified as entitled to 
compensation) who were happy about receiving 
compensation 

Today, as an adult, having lived through the 
whole situation, I feel the disaster still continues in one 
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formorthe other We have not yet received a just com- 
pensation and rehabilitation Further, in and around 
the Union Carbide plant (which is now dysfunctional), 
there has been general contamination of the site and 
its immediate surroundings due to the ongoing release 
of chemicals from the materials dumped or stored on 
site In most of the 36 wards of Bhopal, water and soil 
have become contaminated because of the release of 
chemicals from the materials still lying within the fac- 
tory premises People in these areas do not have safe 
water to drink, therefore they still drink contaminated 
water from the hand pumps This despite the Supreme 
Court having passed an order on 5 May 2004, direct- 
ing the MP government to supply tankers in water- 
contaminated areas until the water pipelines are laid 

It 1s shameful that the government, in complete 
disregard of the SC order, has not made any effort in 
this regard and rather have deposed in their affidavits 
submitted before the SC that at least 8-9 tankers have 
been sent to these areas The fact is that 1n areas like 
Sunder Nagar and Sri Ram Nagar, where the govern- 
ment claimed to be sending two tankers every day, not 
even a single tanker has visited these areas since the 
date of the SC orders Eventhough the US court ordered 
that Dow Chemical would be made liable to decon- 
taminate water and soil in the whole area, subject to a 
‘No Objection Certificate’ (NOC) from the GOI, the 
Government of India did not take any initiative to 
issue the same On 17th June 2004, we protested at 
the Jantar Mantar, New Delhi and sat on aamaran 
anshan (fast unto death) asking the government to 
issue the NOC It was only on 24 June that the GOI 
issued the NOC 

For the past 20 years, criminal proceedings 
have continued against the offenders and despite 
several witnesses having been examined, there has 
been no single conviction against the offenders and no 
measures taken by the government to arrest Warren 
Anderson 

Overall, I received Rs 200 per month for three 
years as interim compensation Thereafter, I received 
Rs 25,000 as compensation amount, which ts the lowest 
awarded by the Supreme Court Although, the SC ordered 
compensation to be paid ranging from Rs 500,000 to 
25,000 depending upon the claim assessment, 95% 
of the victims have been awarded compensation of 
Rs 25,000 only Even from this, an amount of Rs 200 
per month for three years (1e Rs 7200) has been 
deducted 

Life before and after the gas disaster has changed 
completely Before the disaster we were like any other 


^£ 


happy family leading a fulfilling and normal life My 
family had many small businesses, we owned an atta 
chakki (flour mill), a dairy with 16-17 buffaloes, eenth- 
bhatt (brick kiln), 24 acres of fields etc My father, a 
college graduate, was a government servant After the 
disaster I lost everything I lost my parents Initially, I 
survived on whatever rations were provided on a day to 
day basis I studied ın an English medium school before 
the disaster, after the disaster, I barely managed to 
complete my 10th standard froma Hindi medium school, 
and had to take on family responsibilities The disaster 
has affected even the future generations Life has been 
tough ever since The government has not made a 
sincere effort to rehabilitate the gas victims, despite 
available resources and has always made false pro- 
muses tous 


Rashida Bi — Since the gas disaster occurred, we 
have carried out many campaigns and protests against 
Union Carbide and the Government of India and the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh On 2 December 
1985, we organised the first protest against the govern- 
ment and burnt effigies We demanded that Union 
Carbide and its CEO, Warren Anderson should be 
broughtto India and booked forthe disaster 

When the Union of India and Union Carbide 
reached asettlement in May 1989, we held protests and 
campaigns against the settlement because ıt absolved 
Union Carbide of its criminal responsibilities and the 
criminal cases against them were withdrawn in all the 
courts of India. Also, we considered the settlement 
amountto be highly insufficient, and the victim's per- 
spective had been blatantly ignored in the settlement 
process The result of this campaign was that criminal 
cases were reinstituted against Warren Anderson and 
Union Carbide and an investigation into the matter by 
CBI was ordered to establish guilt and responsibility 

In 2001, when Union Carbide merged with Dow 
Chemical, the office of Dow Chemical in Mumbai was 
painted red and we demanded that Dow Chemical 
should take full responsibility for Union Carbide’s 
action with regard to the Bhopal gas disaster 

For the past two decades, every year on 2 and 3 
December, we hold protests against Union Carbide, 
Dow Chemical and the Indian government We burn 
effigies and take out processions, asking for Union 
Carbide to be brought to justice, and for Warren 
Anderson to be prosecuted We will continue this till 
the perpetrators are brought to justice 

Since 2002, on 2nd December at 12 pm, we pay 
condolence and homage before the statue built in front 


of the Union Carbide plant 1n the memory of those 
who lost their lives 1n the disaster We light a candle 
and take an oath to fight till justice 1s done 

On 28 June 2002, we undertook a 19 day anshan 
before Jantar Mantar, New Delhi demanding that 
compensation money allocated to 36 wards of Bhopal, 
amounting to Rs 1360 crore be distributed to the gas 
victims, to whom the money belonged Also, we 
demanded that CBI should withdraw its fabricated case 
against Warren Anderson, absolving him of his respon- 
sibilities or to be charged and tried fur a lesser offence 
As aresult the CBI withdrew its case and the previous 
case was reinstituted Also, the Supreme Court ordered 
the compensation money to be distributed among the 
victims In this regard, there were protests all over the 
world Diana Wilson also protested for 28 days in front 
of Dow Chemical in the United States 

From 28 July-9 August 2002, a protest and dem- 
onstration was held at the statue built ın front of Union 
Carbide, to send a message that the victims will not let 
Bhopal be repeated anywhere in the world and that 
these corporations will have to assume liability and 
responsibility for their actions 

On 15 August 2002, we started a yhadoo maro 
andolan (campaign), symbolising that Indian women 
who use jhadoo to clean their houses, 1f needed can also 
use 1t against corporations like Union Carbide and Dow 
Chemical 1n order to compel them to assume respon- 
sibilities for their actions We demanded that Dow 
Chemical should take the responsibility for decon- 
tamination of the plant and its surroundings and fail- 
ing which, with this jhadoo their business would be 
swept away from the world We also gave the follow- 
ing slogan ‘Atal ko belan, Advani ko chimta, Jhadoo 
maro Dow ko’ 

In August 2002, we went to Johannesburg to the 
Earth Summit organised in regard to environment 
conservation and sustainable development We were 
informed that while United Nations and prime minis- 
ters from all the countries participated in this summit, 
corporations like Dow Chemical were also invited 
During the summit, we expressed ourastonishment that 
at such a platform where people have gathered to dis- 
cuss environment and conservation issues, corpora- 
tions like Dow, one of the biggest environmental 
polluters, were also invited We appealed to the inter- 
national community to join together in a sincere effort 
to save the environment We asked how the interna- 
tional community could allow such corporations to 
participate alongside them This implied that they were 
not sincere and honest about their efforts in this regard 
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and that they have surrendered before such corpora- 
trons who were responsible for disasters like Bhopal, 
which has been considered as the worst human disas- 
terin human history after the Hiroshima bombings We 
raised our symbol of the ‘jhadoo’ and appealed to 
women all over the world to join us in this fight against 
the corporations to ensure safe and clean air, water and 
environment that all of us and our future generations 
are entitled to We told the gathering that these corpo- 
rations cannot be allowed to go scot-free just because 
they operate in poor countries, and must be held res- 
ponsible for the death of hundreds and injuries to 
thousands 

Wherever such corporations are established in 
the world, women should confront them with a jhadoo 
and tell them that only when they legally take respon- 
sibility for the Bhopal disaster will they be allowed to 
operate Also, they should not trust their governments 
as they are with these rich corporations and don’t care 
forus They should boycott the products manufactured 
by such corporations and companies which produce 
poison 

On 25 November 2002, we went inside Union 
Carbide factory premises ın order to clear the unused 
material stored therein More contamination has been 
caused over the past years due to this material How- 
ever, the police prevented us from clearing the place 
and the government provoked the general public 
against us by telling them that we were intending to go 
inside the Union Carbide plant in orderto release MIC, 
which would cause more deaths Hundreds of people 
were arrested and cases filed against them Later, atthe 
initiative of Sonia Gandhi, the government apologised 
and withdrew the cases against the protesters 

In 2003, we went to Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Israel and other countries We took 
our jhadoo symbol and gave it to the CEOs of Dow 
Chemical inall these countries, reminding them of their 
responsibility with respect to the Bhopal gas disaster 
We took samples of soil and water from the contami- 
nated site and demanded that Dow clean up Bhopal 
We were arrested in the Netherlands too, but released 
afterfivehours We made four demands 
a) Union Carbide and Warren Anderson be brought to 
Indiaand held accountable fortheir actions, 
b)Aguarantee of health care and treatment forthe next 
two generations of Bhopal gas victims to be borne by 
Dow Chemical, 
c) For families incapacitated because of the gas disas- 
ter and cannot work, guarantee of employment be pro- 
vided by Dow Chemical, and 
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d) Responsibility for decontamination of water, soil 
and environment be borne by Dow Chemical 

From 1-12 May 2003, we protested in New York, 
USA We began from New York and carried on till 
Michigan where, on 8 May, we participated in the 
shareholders meeting of Dow Chemical We also held 
anshan of 12 days and protested outside the Indian 
embassy and told them that ıt was shameful that they 
and the Indian government were not making any effort 
to arrest Warren Anderson while he was moving around 
freely In April 2003, we visited various schools and 
colleges in New York and informed the students about 
the problems of victims and the actions of Dow Chemi- 
cal to gather their support At the shareholders meet- 
ing on 8 May 2003, we were told by the officials of Dow 
Chemical that although they sympathised wth our 
cause, they could notassume responsibility for Bhopal 
We confronted them by asking that when they merged 
with another cement company, they undertook all the 
liabilities and responsibilities attached with that com- 
pany, then why were they refusing to take responsibi- 
lity for Union Carbide's actions? Was it only because 
the cement company was 1n America and they did not 
value the lives of the poor in India? They responded that 
there was an ongoing case against the said cement com- 
pany, whereas there was no case pending 1n America 
against Union Carbide We asserted that Dow was mis- 
leading its shareholders with such wrong assertions 

On 18 April 2003, I went to Louisiana, USA 
to meet people who had suffered due to water conta- 
mination caused by Dow Chemical We decided to 
join their struggle and unite to fight for each others' 
concerns 

On 13 May 2003, another shareholders meeting 
of Dow Chemical was organised 1n Midler, USA. Dow 
Chemical was responsible for contamination of the 
entire river 1n this state and a case was filed against it 
Sincethe victims were working inthe corporation, they 
feared protesting against the company However, we 
tried to convince them that we supported their strug- 
gle, and that they should be fearless and stand up for 
their rights We demonstrated outside the building of 
Dow Chemical Although we were invited by their 
officialsto come inside and talk, we refused as we were 
aware that they would not assume responsibility for 
Union Carbide's actions in Bhopal We warned them 
that we would continue our protests until they will 
declared the truth to the world and accepted responsi- 
bility towards the victims 

Whth regard to the US court's order about hold- 
ing Dow Chemical responsible for the decontamina- 


tion of the plant and the surrounding area, subject to 
NOC from the GOI, on 18 June 2004, we started a fast 
without water, demanding that the GOI issue the NOC 
305 people sat on anshan around the world including 
outside the Indian embassy ın Washington The result 
was positive and we received overwhelming response 
and support On 24 June, the GOI finally issued the 
NOC 

We also protested against the central govern- 
ment’s decision to forward the compensation money 
held ın the Reserve Bank of India amounting to Rs 470 
crore (according to government’s claim) as opposed 
to Rs 1360 crore (the actual sum) to MP government 
for the purpose of establishing a museum ın the 
memory of those who died in the Bhopal gas disaster, 
or to facilitate the state government on the Narmada 
dam project We protested as this money belonged to 
the Bhopal victims, and 36 victims (one selected 
from each of the 36 wards) brought a case before the 
Supreme Court During the case it was found that 
Rs 1503 crore of the compensation money remained 
with the RBI The SC ordered this money to be distri- 
buted among the Bhopal gas victims within three 
months from the date ofthe order, 1 e by 1 Ocober 2004 
There are five applications that have been filed since, 
trying to stall the implementation of the order of the SC 

From | 1th October 2004 we have started a pro- 
test against the above action by burning five effigies 
across the 36 wards every day Also, on 14th October 
2004 a gherao of the Gas Relief Director’s office was 
undertaken and his office captured (kabza) for three 
hours This was done in relation to the water contami- 
nation problem and because the government, despite 
the SC orders, made no effort to send tankers or to in1- 
trate laying down of pipelines in the affected areas We 
have carried on this protest since March 2004 The 
gherao was called off only when the Director gave in’ 
writing that the tankers would be sent and the pipelines 
installed 

The victims of the Bhopal gas disaster propose 
that the land of Union Carbide plant should be cleaned 
up and used to build a memorial to those who lost their 
lives Further, that the state assume full responsibility 
to (:) rehabilitate victims, which they have failed to 
fulfil till now, (z) provide adequate health facilities to 
the victims and their families and to future generations, 
and (uz) provide employment to the victims and their 
families 

We consider that the settlement was a fraud and 
that the victims’ dead bodies were sold off by the GOI 
Justice has not been done 
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Medical crime 


SATINATH SARANGI 


ON the midnight of 24 June 1985, a 
colleague and I were at the Jana 
Swasthya Kendra, a clinic that gave 
sodium thiosulphate injections to peo- 
ple from the communities closest to 
the Union Carbide factory in Bhopal 
The kendra was supported by four 
local organizations of survivors and 
workers Run by volunteer-doctors 
from Calcutta, Bombay and other 
parts of the country, the kendra also 
monitored the effect of this drug on the 
many symptoms the exposed people 
suffered Injust20days of its running, 
the kendra had administered more 
injections than all government hospi- 
tals had done in the past six months 

As mangers, we stayed at the 
clinic at night to getit running by early 
morning On this particular night, a 
dozen armed policemen entered the 
clinic, forced us into two separate 
Jeeps and took us away to separate 
police stations where we were locked 
up till morning and sentto jail the next 
day Several ofthe volunteer-doctors 
and activist survivors were also arres- 
ted and jailed The charges cooked up 
against us were those of attempting to 
murder government officials and 
committing other serious offences 
As we found out a few days later, after 
sending us away, the rest of the posse 
took away over 1200 medical folders 
that contained records of the benefi- 
cial effect of sodium thiosulphate 
injections These records were never 
returned 


Sodium thiosulphate injection 
was literally a life and death 1ssue 1n 
the immediate aftermath of the disas- 
ter Dr Max Daundererfrom Germany 
and local forensic specialist Dr Heeresh 
Chandra both found that the drug when 
administered intravenously led to 
excretion of increased levels of thio- 
cyanate inurine Double blind clinical 
trials carried out by the Indian Coun- 
cil of Medical Research from 1985 to 
1987 confumed the efficacy of this 
drug ın relieving exposure induced 
symptoms and causing detoxification 
of the body ! 

Ten days after the disaster, 
Union Carbide Corporation's medical 
director first supported mass admin- 
istration of thiosulphate and 1n another 
telex message three days later forbade 
it Soon after, Union Carbide’s ally in 
the state bureaucracy, Director of 
Health Services, Dr M N Nagu sent 
a circular to all doctors ın the city 
warning them that they would be held 
responsible for any untoward conse- 
quences of thiosulphate adminis- 
tration In the prevailing situation 
of medical uncertainty this circula 
effectively stopped any admintstra- 
tion of thiosulphate Interestingly, 
given that no adverse impact of 
administration of thiosulphate was 
reported 1n literature, the circular had 
no medical basis 


1 S Snramachan, "The Bhopal Gas Tragedy 
AnEnvironmental Disaster’. Current Science 
86(7), 10 April 2004 


I. April 1991, my friend TR Chou- 
han, a former MIC plant operator ın 
Union Carbide’s Bhopal factory, and 
Imet with Joseph Geoghen, then Vice 
President of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, USA in his corporate office in 
New York city Earlier, in 1989, the 
Chairman and CEO of Union Carbide, 
Robert Kennedy had extended an 
invitation to the group of three Bhopal 
survivors whom I had accompanied 
onacampaign tour In’89 Carbide had 
got all four of us housed in Houston 
county jail oncharges of criminal tres- 
pass In’91, we decided to talk about 
Carbide’s toxic trespass into the bod- 
ies of the people of Bhopal 

Goeghen met us with two law- 


*^yers who vetted each statement he 


made They whispered their advice 
into his ears from either side as we 
insisted on recording our discussion 
on tape I described the deteriorat- 
ing health condition of the survivors 
Itold him how doctors were unable to 
treat people and no medicines seem to 
be working for the exposure related 
illnesses We pointed out that what 
doctors in Bhopal needed was infor- 
mation about the health effects of 
the leaked gases This would help in 
developing treatment protocols and in 
identifying specific areas of research, 
we pleaded This wouldn't even cost 
money, we assured him 

Imentioned the names of the dif- 
ferent laboratories where Union Car- 
bide had carried outtests with Methyl 
Isocyanate, the major component of 
the leaked gases Goeghen did not 
seem to recognize any ofthem In par- 
ticular I mentioned the research car- 
ried out at Carnegie Mellon Institute 
in Pittsburgh where the corporation 
had documented the effect of MIC on 
living systems in the 1960s and ’70s 
Goeghen retused to get into specifics 
He told us we could get Material 
+ Safety Data Sheets published by offi- 
cial agencies on MIC and otherchemi- 


cals We informed him that we had 
already looked them up and did not 
find the information we needed 

Goeghen insisted that all infor- 
mation with Union Carbide had been 
passed to the Indian government 
Chouhan pointed out that at the very 
least Union Carbide could disclose the 
medical records of the workers who 
were subjected to routine examina- 
tions in the factory but whose results 
were withheld from them Goeghen 
would not reply to that He indicated 
he was pressed for time One of his 
lawyers had a flight to catch 

In May 2001, about three months 
after Union Carbide merged with Dow, 
as part of our negotiations I presented 
a brief note titled "Two humanitarian 
things the Dow Chemical Company, 
USA can immediately do to help sur- 
vivors of Bhopal, India' tothe Manag- 
ing Director of Dow India in Bombay 
The first wastoreleasetheunpublished 
medical information In November 
2001, the Managing Director wrote 
that they were sending us an inventory 
of published medical research and that 
notonly had they not found any unpub- 
lished research, they were unable to 
locate anyone in the ‘UCC organiza- 
tion’ who knew of such research 


I. November 1991 about a dozen of 
us carried out a survey 1n three gas 
affected communities to find how the 
health damages suffered by people 
had been assessed by the medico- 
legal authorities ? We found that the 
procedure of injury evaluation for- 
mulated by the state government's 
Directorate of Claims grossly under- 
estimated the range and degree of 
injuries caused by toxicexposure We 
found that only 10% of the claimants 
in the most severely affected commu- 
nity had been given the Pulmonary 


2 Compensation Disbursement problems and 
possibilities Bhopal Group for Information 
and Action, Bhopal, January 1992 


Function Test Only 18% had their 
eyestested While ICMR studies were 
reporting gas-exposed women hav- 
ing an abortion rate five times that of 
unexposed women, even five years 
after the disaster,’ only 11% of women 
claimants had been examined by a 
gynaecologist 


Ls groom for procedural errors 
in anexercise of such large magnitude, 
the number of claimants from the 36 
municipal wards matched well with 
the number ofresidents Yet the results 
of categorization of claimants were 
completely at variance with the epide- 
miological research on the exposed 
population While ICMR found that 
immediately after the disaster 99% of 
the population had breathlessness, 
86% had eye problems and 92% had 
loss of appetite,* the Directorate’s 
medical evaluation reported that 42% 
of the claimants had suffered no injury 
atall 

52% of the claimants, the Direc- 
torate declared, had only temporary 
injury This while ICMR researchers 
were finding that ‘one to three months 
post-exposure, a majority of the 
already affected population continued 
to suffer from breathlessness, cough, 
chest pain etc ' According to the 
Directorate only two persons from the 
two most severely affected municipal 
wards had suffered injury 1n the most 
severecategory Infact, theresults were 
so scandalous that the authorities in 
charge of fixing compensation decided 
that those categorized as having not 
suffered any injury at all would be con- 
sidered at par with those who were con- 
sidered to have suffered temporary 


injury 


3 Health Effects of the Toxic Gas Leak from 
the Union Carbide Methyl Isocyanate Plant 
in Bhopal Indian Council of Medical 
Research, Ansar: Nagar, New Delhi, May 
2004, p 50 
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In September-October 2002, I 
was part of another survey in Jai 
Prakash Nagar, a settlement right 
opposite the Union Carbide factory ? 
Inthishouse-to-house survey we found 
that9146claimants in this area that bore 
the worst brunt of the toxic attack had 
received only Rs 25000 as compensa- 
tion and most received their compen- 
sation eight to ten years after they 
registered theircomplaint 

What role did medical profes- 
sionals play in sustaining an irrational 
and unscientific system designed to 
downplay the damages caused to a 
majority of the people? 


O. 16July 1988, DrN R Bhandan, 
a Professor of Paediatrics, presented 
the findings of his team’s study on 
children born to exposed mothers 
after the disaster before the Scientific 
Advisory Committee $ As compared 
to children of unexposed mothers, 
these children were found to have 
delayed physical and mental develop- 
ment and lower values for anthropo- 
metric parameters such as height and 
mid-arm circumference According to 
the minutes ofthe meeting, Dr Bhan- 
dar: and his team's work was appre- 
ciated by senior scientists and he was 
asked to continue the study till the 
children weré 14 The 16 May 1989 
meeting ofthe Project Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended the continuation 
ofthe study and furtherrecommended 
that the children's sexual develop- 
mentand immunological functions be 
also studied The same committee in 
September 1990 reiterated that the 
children mustbe studied till they attain 
puberty ? Despitethe positive and sig- 


5 Minutes of the meeting of the Scientific 
Advisory Committee for Bhopal Gas Disas- 
ter Research Centre held on 16 8 88 at Bhopal 
6 Lettertothe Director General, Indian Coun- 
cil of Medical Research from Professor 
NR Bhandar, Chief Investigator, ICMR 
Project, 1 December 1990 
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nificant findings regarding teratoge- 
nic effect of the toxic exposure, and in 
the face of opposition by the Principal 
Investigator of the study, it was wound 
up in June 199] following directions 
from the Indian Council of Medical 
Research headquarters 

Ten years later in May 2001, I 
was part of a team that carried out 
anthropometric measurements of 
teenagers borntoexposed mothers We 
found that compared to age-matched 
teenagers whose mothers were unex- 
posed, male children born to exposed 
mothers were shorter, thinner, lighter 
and had smaller cranial and mid-arm 
circumference The study was pub- 
lished in an international medical 
journal 8 

Why was the study that showed 
injuries 1n the next generation of sur- 
vivors prematurely terminated? 


l. June 1990, wıth help from a group 
of young doctors we interviewed 500 
gas-affected patients in two govern- 
ment hospitals and collated informa- 
tion fromtheir medical prescriptions ? 
We found that 5396 ofthe patients had 
been prescribed medicines that were 
banned in several countries and were 
considered fit for banning by the 
Indian government 4046 ofthe medi- 
cines prescribed were irrational and 
hazardous In 1994, Drs Rajiv Bhatia 
and Gianni Tognon of the Inter- 
national Medical Commission on 
Bhopal, a 15 member international 


7 Nishant Ranjan, Satinath Sarangi, V T 
Padmanabhan, Steve Holleran, Rajasekhar 
Ramakrishnan, Daya R Varma, ‘Methyl 
Isocyanate Exposure and Growth Patterns of 
Adolescents in Bhopal’, Journal of American 
MedicalAssociation 290(14), 8 October 2003 


8 Evaluation of Some Aspects of Medical 
Treatment of Bhopal Gas Victims Bhopal 
Group for Information and Action and Socially 
Active Medicos, Indore, August 1990 

9 Rayiv Bhatia and Gianni Tognom, ‘Pharma- 
ceutical Use ın the Victims of the Carbide Gas 


Exposure’, Inte: national Perspectives in Pub- 
lic Health, Volumes 11 & 12, 1996 


team of voluntary medical profes- 
sionals, found irresponsible and indis- 
criminate use of antibiotics and 
corticosteroids among the gas ex- 
posed population !° 


l. October 1996, we collected data 
on most sold medicines from 50 drug 
stores in the gas-affected area We also 
recorded the medicines listed on pre- 
scriptions brought by 200 customers 
to 25 of these shops We found that 
among the most sold 391 medicines, 
46% were harmful, hazardous or use- 
less and that 52% of the drug market 
was controlled by multinational phar- 
maceutical corporations One out of 
every three prescriptions by a quali- 


fied medical practitioner was found | 


to beirrational |! 

From June to November 1998, 
we collected information on the treat- 
ment given at one of the community 
clinics run by the Bhopal Memorial 
Hospital Trust from 474 gas affected 
patients and theirhealth books Analy- 
sis of the data showed that drugs pre- 
scribed were not targeted to the organ 
system damage but towards short- 
term symptomatic relief Data also 
showed the use of high potency syste- 
mic corticosteroids that may increase 
susceptibility to tuberculosis 

In 1997, we began documenting 
the beneficial effects of simple yoga 
postures anda few pranayama breath- 
Ing exercises on people with respira- 
tory disorders caused by theirexposure 
to Union Carbide’s gases 

The participants were initially 
trained 1n the exercises for 15 days by 
two yoga therapists at the clinic who 


10 The Bhopal Gas Tragedy 1984-7A 
report from the Sambhavna Trust, Bhopal, 
November 1998 


11 A Gupta, S Durgavanshi and I Eckerman, 
Effects of yoga practices for respiratory dis- 
orders related to the Union Carbide gas disas- 
terin 1984 XVI World Congress ot Asthma, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 17-20 October 1999, 
pp 83-87 


also monitored the condition of their 
lungs through spirometry and physi- 
cal examination for six months The 
study reported significant and sus- 

Ttained improvement in lung function 
parameters forall participants Half of 
the people in the study could do away 
with the bronchodilators they had 
been so dependentupon ever since the 
disaster 

Afterthe study was published, in 

1998," the two yoga therapists sent 
reprints ofthe paperto senior officials 
ofthe state government's Bhopal gas 
tragedy relief and rehabilitation de- 
partment and the Bhopal Memorial 
Hospital Trust In the covering note, 
the Sambhavnatherapists sought their 

opinion on the paper and on introduc- 
ing yoga and pranayama in the hospi- 
tals and clinics run by them When 
they did not receive any reply for one 
month, they sentreminders The gov- 
ernment official sent appreciation for 
the paper and regretted that yoga could 
not be introduced in government hos- 
pitals because 1t was not possible to 
find so many instructors Ata stretch, 
this could have been accepted in any 
other city but Bhopal has a surfeit of 
yoga instructors, thanks to the efforts 
of Dr K M Ganguly who has helped 
train thousands of instructors 

X 


l. February 1985, ateam of fourdoc- 
tors observed that women who had 
been pregnant at the tıme of the disas- 
ter had reported spontaneous abor- 
tions, stillbirths and menstrual 
disturbances !? Clinic-based informa- 
tion generated by independent physi- 
cians in February-March 1985 
indicated large number of menstrual 
and gynaecological disorders ^ An- 
other study initiated by a survivors’ or- 
ganization showed that 50% of the 
women who were clinically examined 
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Friend Circle, February 1985 


had persistent gynaecological symp- 
toms with excessive vaginal secretion 
[leucorrhoea] being the commonest 
symptom !5 In the same month, a 
study carried out by an independent 
team showed that among women in 
the age group of 15-45 years there 
was a significant alteration 1n the 
menstrual cycle, excessive bleeding 
during menstruation, and dysmenor- 
rhoea !$ 


F.. March 1985, when data indi- 
cated the presence of exposure 1n- 
duced gynaecological diseases, 
persistent attempts were made by sur- 
vivors’ organizations and their sup- 
porters to include the gynaecological 
impact of toxic exposure in the pro- 
posedresearch to becarried out by the 
Indian Council of Medical Research 
However, these attempts were unsuc- 
cessful and none among the 24 re- 
search projects identified by the 
ICMR concerned themselves with 
documenting the gynaecological 1m- 
pact of the disaster unless 1t was re- 
lated tofertility 

In the June 1999 issue of Mert 
Sahel, a Hindi monthly magazine, a 
copywriter trying to raise funds for the 
Sambhavna Clinic published an ad- 
vertisement on the health situation 
in Bhopal The ad focused on the con- 
tinuing gynaecological impact five 
years after the disaster Earlier ın Feb- 
ruary the same year, the copywriter 
had visited gas affected communities 
and interviewed teenage women The 


13 Ran: Bang, Effects of the Bhopal Disaster 
on Women’s Health anepidemic of gynaeco- 
logical diseases Mimeograph, 1985 


14 Medical Survey on Bhopal Gas Victims 
Between 104 and 109 Days After Exposure 
to MIC Gas Nagarik Rahat aur Punarvas 
Committee, March 1985 

15 The Bhopal Disaster Aftermath an epide- 
miological and socio-medical survey Medico 
Friend Circle, October 1985 


16 Stormin Bhopal Over Ad onGas-hit Girls, 
The Times of India, 1 June 1999 


publication of the advertisement in a 
local newspaper was followed by 
threats of police action and worse The 
Chief Medical Officer announced to 
the media that he would lodge acrimi- 
nal complaint against me for spread- 
ingalarm !’ The Principal Secretary of 
the Department of Bhopal Gas Trag- 
edy Relief and Rehabilitation of the 
state government told another news- 
paper that he had asked offictals to ex- 
plore legal possibilities 


I. July 2001, the state government 
proposed the setting up of an Institute 
of Life Sciences at Bhopal at an esti- 
mated cost of Rs 200 crore The pro- 
posal sent to the Munistry of 
Chemicals and Petrochemicals, the 
nodal ministry for issues concerning 
the disaster 1n Bhopal, stated that the 
institute was *mainly to study the del- 
eterious effects of MIC which were 
seen in humans, plants and animals 
(following the gas tragedy of Decem- 
ber 1984) with a view to finding ge- 
netic solutions '!5 ‘The proposed 
Institute of Life Sciences,’ the pro- 
posal went on to say, ‘would be an ex- 
cellent Centre to provide the 
infrastructure and manpower to find 
the genetic solution to reduce the 
sufferings using the various modern 
day molecular biology and biodiver- 
sity techniques such as RFLP, RAPD, 
PCR, DNA fingerprinting and gene 
therapy ' 

Commenting on the state gov- 
ernment’s proposal, DrPM Bhargava 
founder Director ofthe Centre for Cel- 
lular and Molecular Biology, 
Hyderabad, wrote, 'It 1s clear that 
whosoever has written the note has 


17 Letter from Alka Sirohi, Principal Secre- 
tary, Government of Madhya Pradesh, Depart- 
ment of Bhopal Gas Tragedy Relief and 
Rehabilitation, to N C Gupta, Joint Secretary 
(Bhopal), Ministry of Chemicals and Petro- 
chemicals, 9 July 2001 


18 Personal communication from Dy PM 
Bhargava, 28 October 2003 
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erstandin gof modern 
ology, including genet- 
«tic jargon has been used in 
, without understanding what 
-rms mean and merely to lend 
«ne credibility to the idea of setting 
apalnstitute of Life Sciences amongst 
those who have no idea of modern 
biology or even the problems of the 
Bhopal gas tragedy victims To try to 
setup such an institute with the money 
that was meant to be a compensation 
to the gas tragedy victims for all the 
pain, suffering and loss inflicted on 
them ıs nothing short of an arrogant 
and dishonest attempt to hoodwink 
and divert the funds that were not 
meant for the purpose for which they 
are being attempted to be diverted 
Indeed, no genetic solutions are requ- 
ired to take care of the present prob- 
lems ofthe gastragedy victims ' 


l. Aprıl 1990, after several people 
living in the vicinity of the abandoned 
factory had complained about the foul 
smell and taste of the water 1n their 
hand pumps, we sent samples of 
ground water and soil from the vici- 
nity of the Union Carbide factory to 
the Citizen's Environmental Labora- 
tory 1n Boston, USA The test reports 
showedthe presence of chemicals that 
damage the lungs, kidneys, liver and 
produce cancer These reports were 
presented at Union Carbide's annual 
general meeting the same month 
Reports of tests carried out by 
the state government's Public Health 
Engineering Department in 1991 and 
1996 confirmed severe contamination 
of ground water 1n several communi- 
ties adjacent to the factory In 1999, 
Greenpeace scientists tested 22 sam- 
ples of groundwater from inand around 
the factory site They found heavy 
concentrations of chlorinated ben- 
zenes, carbon tetrachloride, trichloro- 
ethene and other chemicals that cause 
various cancers and damage the liver, 
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kidneys, brain, 1mmune system and 
other organs In 2003/2004 samples 
from 13 locations tested by the Madhya 
Pradesh Pollution Control Board 
showed the presence of lindane, ben- 
zene hexachloride and other hazard- 
ous chemicals 

Despite the alarming test reports 
from government agencies from 1990 
to 2003, the government continued to 
deny the contamination of ground 
water The minister of Bhopal Gas 
Tragedy Relief and Rehabilitation, 
who tronically was a medical pro- 
fessional himself, announced to the 
media that the ground water was safe 
to drink Another minister drank a 
glass of the hand pump water before 
media persons, a/a Norman Borlaug, 
in abid to make the denial stronger 

Meanwhile, studies by Sam- 
bhavna showed high prevalence of 
severe anaemia, known to be caused by 
ingestion of trichlorobenzene, that 1s 
known to be presentin ample amounts 
in the community hand pump, among 
the resident population That every 
second person in the community was 
suffering from symptoms such as 
abdominal pain, skin disorders, giddi- 
ness, chest pain, headache and fever 
That among the teenage females in 
the age group of 13 to 15, 4396 had not 
begun their periods 


M... of October 2004,1 was down 
with a stomach infection A stool 
examination showed plenty of bacte- 
ria, so I took a five-day course of an 
antibacterial that did me no good and 
left me weaker I took a seven-day 
course of another antibiotic but my 
condition further deteriorated Acul- 
ture sensitivity test reported that the 
strain of bacteria I was infected with 
was resistant to 18 out of 20 antibio- 
tics 1t was tested against Included 
among the 18 were what are known in 
doctor's parlance as second and third 
generation antibiotics and the two 


that were effective had rather unpleas- 
ant side-effects So] switched overto 
Ayurveda, and it worked wonders 
My next test reported no bacteria and 
Iregained my strength withina week 7 
of drinking half a cup of foul tasting 
decoction twice aday 


T. story had a happy ending but I 
couldn't help contemplating (and one 
of the joys of astomach infection ıs the 
time and quiet it provides for contem- 
plation) on whether what I had wasn’t 
the tip of a serious public health prob- 
lem of resistant bacteria I thought of 
the thousands of people in the city who 
were taking arange of antibiotics, most 
for insufficient number of days (in the} 
government hospitals prescribing 
antibiotics for two days 1s routine) 
Given the realities of civic facilities, 
drainage systems and public water sup- 
ply in Bhopal, it 1s likely that different 
resistant strains of bacteria find their 
way into the water people drink This 
opensupa whole can of worms regard- 
ing the end of cycle consequences of 
the consumption of vast quantities of 
medicines by a large population 

Sothere you go [have told afew 
of my favourite stories (and even man- 
aged to sneak 1n my excuse for the 
awful delay in sending them in) I 7 
guess, Tam now expected to make my 
point, elaborate on the meaning of the 
stories, draw upon their intercon- 
nectedness and present a framework 
that holds them together That would 
however, be straying away from why 
Ireally wantedto tellthese stories 

Why I really began telling these 
stories was to move you, dear reader, 
to action Twenty years 1s much too 
long and we have had a lot of words 
No more interpretations, no more 
words — the point 1s to stop the medi- 
cal disaster 1n Bhopal 


19 TheBhopal Legacy Greenpeace Research - 
Laboratories, University of Exeter, November 
1999 


The chemical industry’s 
Bhopal legacy 


GARY COHEN 


3 DECEMBER 2004 Twenty years 
ago today, families in Bhopal, India 
were awakened ın the middle of the 
night by terrible burning 1n their eyes 
and lungs Within minutes, children 
and mothers and fathers staggered into 
the street, gasping for air and blinded 
by the chemicals that seared theireyes 
As they ran 1n complete terror, some- 
one yelled that the Union Carbide pes- 
ticides factory had exploded, spewing 
out poisonous gas throughout the city 
Soon thousands of people lay 
dead in the city’s main roads, with 
every truck, tax1 and ox cart weighted 
down with injured and ternfied refu- 


gees No one in the emergency room 
at the city hospital knew what the toxic 
gases were or how to treat the thou- 
sands of patients that flooded into the 
hallways and filled the front door By 
the morning, more than 5,000 people 
were dead, while a half million more 
were injured 

Bhopal has rightly been called 
the Hiroshima of the chemical indus- 
try It not only tells the stark story of 
the human fallout from a chemical 
factory explosion born of supreme 
negligence, it also offers important 
lessons about the continuing failure 
of the chemical industry and govern- 
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ment to address the security and pub- 
lic health threats posed by dangerous 
chemicals 

The day after the disaster, Union 
Carbide’s CEO Warren Anderson 
flew to India to assess the damage his 
company had visited upon its Indian 
neighbours He was promptly met at 
the airport and arrested After a few 
days, he was released on bail and 
allowed to return to the United States 
onthe condition that he appear before 
the Bhopal court to face criminal 
charges Anderson has not returned 
to India since, even though there’s 
an outstanding warrant for his arrest 
and a pending criminal homicide 
case against him and other Carbide 
officials in the Bhopal courts The 
Indian government has even issued 
extradition orders for Anderson, but 
the US government has so far ignored 
the extradition request This com- 
plete lack of respect for the law rein- 
forces the image of the chemical 
1ndustry as a renegade industry that 
1s largely uncontrollable and unac- 
countable 


T. years have passed, buteven 
today thousands of people ın Bhopal 
remain sick from their chemical expo- 
sure, while more than 50,000 are disa- 
bled due to their injuries The amount 
of compensation Union Carbide paid 
to the survivors has not been enough 
to cover basic medicines, let alone 
other costs associated with various 
disabilities and inability to work The 
sad reality 1s that we continue to learn 
about the dangers of chemicals by 
allowing the chemical industry to 
expose large numbers of people to 
them and seeing what happens 

In this way we have learned 
about dioxin contamination by poi- 
soning American veterans and large 
segments of the Vietnamese popula- 
tion with Agent Orange We have 
learned about asbestos by killing off 
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thousands of workers with lung dis- 
ease And we have learned about the 
long termeffects of methyl-1socyanate 
(MIC) by spewing 1t across an entire 
city in India There are many other 
examples of this kind of uncontrolled 
chemical experimentation In most 
cases, the industry rarely pays the full 
cost of the massive damage it has 
caused 

The abandoned factory site 
remains essentially the same as the 
day that Carbide's employees ran for 
theirlives Sacks of unused pesticides 
Ite strewn ın storerooms, toxic waste 
litters the grounds and continues to 
leak into the neighborhood well water 
supply The buildings themselves 
are ghostly, arotting monument to the 
excesses ofthe pesticide revolution in 
Indiaandthe lack ofcorporate respon- 
sibility for its failures 


Qu at Dow Chemical, the 
new owners of Union Carbide, claim 
they have nothing to do with the 
ongoing disaster 1n Bhopal — neither 
the pending criminal case, nor the 
environmental contamination nor the 
public health fallout Yet Dow has set 
aside $2 billion to address Carbide's 
asbestos liabilities, another public 
health legacy of the former chemical 
giant 

The chemical industry has 
always viewed Bhopal purely as a 
public relations disaster, a powerful 
symbol that demonstrated the 1ndus- 
try was a menace and a threat to peo- 
ple'shealth andsafety Inordertohead 
off further regulation, the chemical 
manufacturers created a voluntary 
programme called ‘Responsible Care’ 
with the logo of ‘Don’t Trust Us, Track 
Us’ In this way, the industry has 
avoided any serious restrictions on its 
chemicals fornearly 20 years During 
this period, we have lost countless 
lives to environmentally-linked dis- 
eases and have learned much more 


about the chemical industry’s ongoing 
threat to our health and security 


l. we tested every infant born today, 
any where in the world, we would find 
that they contain a body burden of 
industrial toxins such as dioxins, 
PCBs, mercury, phthalates, pesticides 
and otherdangerous substances which 
pass through the placenta and into the 
foetus during pregnancy If we tested 
every woman, anywhere in the world, 
she would be carrying a body burden 
of these same chemicals and passing 
them onto her breastfeeding infant 
If wetested every man, he also would 
carry these chemicals, many of which 
affectnotonly him, but also reproduc- 


tive functioning that may impact the 


developing fetus 

If these chemicals had bio- 
markers attached to their cell struc- 
ture, we could understand that our 
bodies are chemically ‘branded’ with 
the byproducts of Dow, DuPont, 
Monsanto, Bayer, BASF, Syngenta, 
3M, and host of other chemical com- 
panies 

In the past three years, the US 
Center for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) has released two bio- 
monitoring studies detailing chemical 
loads among the American public 
The CDC’s second National Report 
on Human Exposure to Environmen- 
tal Chemicals looked at 116 environ- 
mental chemicals — including lead, 
mercury, cadmium and other metals, 
dioxin, furans and PCBs, and 37 pes- 
ticides —1n the bodies of 2,500 partici- 
pants The conclusions are startling 
Without our informed consent, all of 
us carry the products and byproducts 
of the chemical industry — carcino- 
gens, reproductive toxins, neuro- 
toxicants, mutagens and chemicals 
that impact on a broad set of bodily 
systems 

In a separate bio-monitoring 
study, Mount Sinai School of Medi- 


ak 


cine in New York, 1n collaboration 
with Environmental Working Group 
and Commonweal (coordinator of 
the Collaborative on Health and the 
Environment), found an average of 
91 industrial compounds, pollutants 
and other chemicals in nine study vol- 
unteers Seventy-six carcinogens 
were found among the participants, 
62 nervous system toxicants and 55 
reproductive toxicants A total of 
167 separate chemicals, including 
dioxins, were found in the group 
(www ewg org/reports/bodyburden) 

A companion website lists the chemi- 
cals found in each participant, which 
companies make or use those chemi- 
cals, and the products that contain 
them 


Q.. of the chemicals found in 
virtually everyone studied was chlor- 
pyrifos, a pesticide thats largely pro- 
duced by Dow Chemical under the 
trade names Dursban and Lorsban 
This chemical 1s acutely toxic and 
linked to neurological damage, espe- 
cially in children It 1s so toxic that 
the US EPA negotiated with Dow in 
1999 to stop the sale of this chemical 
for household use, yet Dow continues 
to produce it for agricultural use in the 
United States and home use in coun- 
tries like India 

US chemical companies hold 
licenses to make 80,000 chemicals for 
commercial use with another 2,000 
newly synthesized chemicals annu- 
ally registered by the US government 
Chemical production and disposal 
waste 1s mounting According to US 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
US industries reported manufacturing 
6 5 trillion pounds of 9,000 different 
chemicals in 1998 and in 2000, major 
US industries reported dumping 7 1 
billion pounds of 650 industrial 
chemicals into our air and water If the 
industry was compelled to provide 
this essential Right to Know informa- 


tion for their operations worldwide, 
the numbers would be staggering 

While scientists have some 
basic toxicological data on some 
chemicals, there 1s very little scientific 
research on the impact of low levels 
of these chemicals on the developing 
foetus nor the synergistic effects of 
exposing human beings to this com- 
plex cocktail of toxic chemicals And 
we also do not know how our body 
burden of chemicals interacts with 
ongoing exposure to industrial emis- 
sions, incinerators, chemicals 1n food 
and consumer products and other 
sources 

Three years ago, the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission 
recognized the rightto a non-polluted 
environment as a basic human right 
The UN Convention on the Rights of 
the Child protect the child's right to 
integrity of person and the rightto the 
highest possible standard of mental 
andphysical health By anyone's defi- 
nition of basic human nights, the fact 
thatinfants are starting life with a body 
burden of chemicals represents a gross 
violation of human rights and a viola- 
tion of the sacredness of life itself 

One of the results of the Nurem- 
berg Trials after World War II was a 
universal agreement that civilized 
nations should not engage 1n chemi- 
calexperimentation on humans, even 
intimes of war Yetforthe last 60 years 
the chemical 1ndustry has engaged in 
anuncontrolled chemical experiment 
on the world's human population 
and the entire web of life No one has 
given their consent for this experi- 
ment Most people do noteven know 
it’s happening And Dow Chemical, 
the new owner of Union Carbide, 1s 
one of the main players in this che- 
micalexperiment 


l; this were not bad enough, the 
chemical industry’s threat to our lives 
does notend with its slow and continu- 


ous poisoning of life onthe planet The 
Bhopal disaster demonstrated that 
chemical facilities can also be deadly 
to vast numbers of people 1f they blow 
up, either through accidents, poor 
management or because of an inten- 
tional terroristact Yetin 20 years, the 
chemical industry has done little to 
switch to safer substitutes that would 
provide its neighbours with greater 
safety and security 

In the aftermath of the Septem- 
ber 1! attack on the World Trade 
Center in New York, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA), Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and 
other US governmental agencies 
acknowledged that chemical facili- 
ties offered terrorists incredibly potent 
targets to wound or kill millions of 
people in one single action 


l.S to US federal govern- 
ment sources, there are 112 chemical 
facilities nationwide that could kill at 
least one million people if they acci- 
dentally exploded or were attacked by 
terrorists Some ofthese chemical fac- 
tories are located in major American 
cities and putas many as eight million 
people's lives at risk Yet the chemical 
industry continues to resist any mean- 
ingful regulation that would require 
them to replace the most dangerous 
chemicals with safer alternatives A 
recent ‘60 Minutes’ expose vividly 
showed that many of these facilities 
lack even the most basic security pro- 
tection, yet the government 1s spend- 
ing billions of Americans’ tax dollars 
looking for chemical terrorists over- 
seas 

We don’t have to look 1n Iraq for 
weapons of mass destruction They 
are right here, in our neighbourhoods, 
in our food and in our bodies 

Recently, it’s become even 
harder to track the chemical industry, 
since 1t has been working with the 
Bush administration behind the veil of 
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homeland security to conceal infor- 
mation about the ‘worst case disaster’ 
for its facilities and the health threat 
posed by its products The industry has 
behaved like a small child that covers 
his face and pretends that he cannot 
be seen 

Again, Dow Chemical 1s one 
of the main actors 1n this chemical 
security threat Dow operates 49 faci- 
lities in the US that put more than 10 
million people at risk in the event of a 
*worst case' disaster This does not 
include the hundreds of rail cars that 
runthrough US cities filled with chlo- 
rine, which could wipe out an entire 
city if they exploded or were attacked 
byterrorists Ratherthan support varı- 
ous chemical security measures, Dow 
(andthe rest ofthe chemical industry) 
has spent considerable money under- 
mining legislation in the Congress that 
would require the industry to evaluate 
safer alternatives to these chlorine- 
base compounds A similar chemical 
security threat exists at chemical faci- 
lities all over the world 


T. Bhopal saga reveals a consist- 
ent pattern of negligence and human 
rights abuse by an industry that con- 
siders the poisoning of people and the 
environment to be 'acceptable' The 
industry can afford to maintain this 
stance because it has almost never 
paid the full costs of its transgressions 
and trespasses 

After the Nazi concentration 
camp at Auschwitz was liberated and 
the full horror of its activities were 
exposed, the world learned for the first 
time that Germany’s largest chemical 
company, IG Farben, had not only 
supplied the potson gas to the Nazis to 
murder millions of people, but had 
alsoused the slave labourat the camps 
to build its chemical factories 

After the Vietnam War, when the 
full extent of the chemical warfare 
campaign waged by Dow Chemical, 
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Monsanto and the US government 
came to light, the world learned that 
these companies knew a great deal 
about the potential health effects of 
dioxin-contaminated Agent Orange, 
yet continued to supply this poison to 
the US government for its war effort 

Years after the Bhopal disaster, 
when lawyers for the survivors were 
able to secure documents from Union 
Carbide’s files, the world learned for 
the first time that the company knew 
it was sending ‘unproved technology’ 
to India to set up its pesticide factory 
Later the company cut back on essen- 
tial safety systems and training for 
employees that made the gas disaster 
all but inevitable 


I. these and other examples from 
around the world, we have learned that 
the chemical industry operates com- 
pletely devoid of an ethical frame- 
work It 1s an industry that has come 
of age 1n the West working in concert 
with military regimes that have com- 
mitted massive violence and human 
rights abuses Rather than being an 
exceptional blemish to its history, 
Bhopal stands as a touchstone 1n the 
industry'sconsistenthistory of chemi- 
cal poisoning and profound neglect 
for human life It1s no surprise that an 
industry that can walk away from poi- 
soning millions of people in Vietnam 
and gassing an entire city 1n India 
would find northing wrong with tres- 
passing intothe womb of every women 
on the planet The chemical industry 
has ‘normalized’ the harm ıt has cre- 
ated and has managed, until now, to 
getaway with it 

So what can we do to hold the 
chemical industry accountable for 
Bhopal and the widespread chemical 
poisoning that ıt continues to perpe- 
trate? There are several steps thatneed 
to be taken 
1 Reclaimourfundamentalnghts We 
need to assert the right of children to 


be born chemically free and the right 
of women to breastfeed their infants 
without passing dangerous chemicals 
onto them We cannot let the chemi- 
cal industry ‘normalize’ its violence 
against the web of life as an inevita- 
blecostofdoing business 

2 Expand international human rights 
law to include corporations as accoun- 
table actors We need to expand the 
international human rights frame- 
work toinclude environmental health 
rights as fundamental to other rights 

International law also needs to be 
reformed so that corporations can be 
held accountable for violations of 
humanrights 

3 Ensurecriminal liability for corpo- 
rate leaders If Union Carbide officials 


like former CEO Warren Anderson are ~$ 


allowed to evade criminal charges in 
Bhopal, it sends the message to other 
potential corporate criminals that they 
can getaway with murder We needto 
create international legal frameworks 
that can enforce criminal liability 
against corporate leaders regardless 
of the country 1n which they reside 
or where the corporation 1s legally 
registered 

4 Pressure governments, financial 
and other institutional 1nvestors and 
business companies to divest from 
companies that violate people's fun- 
damentalrights Inthe case of Bhopal, 
if Dow Chemical does not own up to 
its responsibility to settle Carbide's 
debts in Bhopal, then the International 
Campaign for Justice in Bhopal 
should pressure all sorts of investors 
to divest from Dow Similarly, inves- 
tors, banks and government and 
corporate purchasers of chemical 
products should be encouraged and 
pressured to divest from chemical 
companies that chemically trespass 
into people’s bodies and violate their 
fundamental rights We need tocreate 
the political pressure and societal 


consensus that isolates chemical + 


compantesas being outside the pailof 


acceptable ethical norms and cuts off 
their funding and markets 

5 Develop alliances with progressive 
businesses and other downstream 
users to implement procurement poli- 
cies that support ethical business 
practices and safer chemicals and 
products By working with both small 
and large scale consumers, we can 
drive the market for safer materials 
and products that serve life, ratherthan 
remain addicted to dangerous chemi- 
cals that destroy life and livelihoods 
6 Revoke the charters for companies 
toconductbusiness Inthecaseof mas- 
sive violenceand human rights abuses, 
society needs to exercise the legal 
option to prevent companies from 
continuing to exist In the case of che- 
mical giant IG Farben and its collabo- 
ration with the Nazis, the company 
should have been disbanded and its 
assets distributed to the victims (Ins- 
tead, the company was split into three 
parts — BASF, Bayer and Hoechst — 
which continue to operate to this day) 
In the case of Bhopal, Union Carbide 
officials should have been imprisoned 
and its assets fairly distributed to the 
hundreds of thousands of disaster 
victims 


Tis is a large agenda for the envi- 
ronmental health movement, butthere 
is already progress along several of 
these threads of activism 

On this 20th anniversary of the 
Bhopal disaster, survivors in Bhopal 
will march and make speeches and 
demand their basic rights to be free of 
chemical poisons, to be compensated 
fordamages, and to hold Dow Chem- 
cal and Union Carbide responsible for 
the world’s worst industrial disaster 

Despite their ongoing victimiza- 
tion, people ın Bhopal have not given 
up Their protests are testimony to the 
triumph of memory over forgetting 
and the celebration of the human spirit 
over the rationalized tyranny of cor- 


porate profit margins and criminal 
evasion of responsibility 

The Bhopal survivors are not 
only speaking for themselves, but 
for us as well In the last two decades, 
Bhopal has come much closer to 
home Their struggle for health and 
justice has become our own The che- 
mical terror they experienced and 
the lack of care and respect they have 
received 1s a haunting reminder that 
we also live under a similar poison 
cloud and share acommon fate 


La year I had the chance to visit 
Bhopal When I walked through the 
rusting ruins of Carbide’s abandoned 
pesticide factory, everything looked as 
if company officials ran away yester- 
day, even though more than 19 years 
have passed since that fateful night 
when the company gassed an entire 
city The facility 1s hideous and rotting, 
piles of toxic waste lie in piles and seep 
into the groundwater, the control room 
remains cluttered and chaotic It is a 
powerful scene of one ofthe worstcor- 
porate crimes against humanity in the 
20th century Yet in the middle of this 
scene of devastation andtoxic contami- 
nation a tulsi tree has grown up In In- 
dia the tulsi tree ıs sacred Itrepresents 
the divine healing power of creation 
and is used for many medicinal pur- 
poses by peoplethroughoutIndia Tulsi 
1s also used ın the Sambhavna Trust 
clinic that has been serving the medical 
needs of the survivors for the last seven 
years All across India people grow 
tulsitrees in theirhome gardens Itcon- 
nects them to the Earth and to God 
The tulsi tree that has grown up 
amidst the ruins ofthe Bhopal factory 
1s like the survivors who have contin- 
ued to fight for their basic rights to 
health and justice for 20 years — they 
continue to rise up hopeful and proud 
out of the toxic ashes, proclaiming the 
regeneration of the Earth and their 
defence of the sacredness of life 
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Twenty years of relentless struggle 


AS media teams plan their coverage of the 20th anni- 
versary of Bhopal gas disaster on 3 December 2004, 
an obvious question 1s already being asked — 1s there 
anything new to report? Well there 1s It is the tacit 
admission of the Indian Supreme Court in October 
2004 that the magnitude of the disaster was five times 
greater than what it thought it was when it brokered the 
‘infamous’ out of court settlement between the Indian 
government and Union Carbide in February 1989 

The 1989 Bhopal Settlement was based on the 
assumption that only 3000 people died and about 
102,000 sustained injuries due to the poisonous gases 
that leaked from the Union Carbide owned pesticide 
plant ın Bhopal on 3 December 1984 However, in its 
order of 26 October 2004, almost 20 years later, the 
court has ordered the disbursement of the remaining 
over Rs 1500 crore rupees from the settlement amount 
on a pro rata basis to all the 572,173 gas victims who 
had already been awarded compensation Thecourt has 
also given its seal of approval to the figure of 15,248 
deaths, reported by the Bhopal Gas Tragedy Relief and 
Rehabilitation Department 

This1s a glorious victory for the thousands of ail- 
ing and diseased victims who have refused to let up 
pressure on the concerned parties — the Union Carbide, 
Dow Chemical, the Madhya Pradesh government and 
the central government all these years — while keep- 
ing the Supreme Court of India, the Bhopal courts and 
the courts in the US engaged with a barrage of petitions 
If Union Carbide thought that it had escaped its culpa- 
bility by selling its assets to Dow Chemical, the vic- 
tims have refused to let itoffthe hook Dow Chemical’s 
plea that it had no responsibility since the incident 
occurred when the assets did not belong to it has been 
challenged on the streets and in the courts 

The respective governments who had hoped that 
the incident would die away after the shabby settle- 
ment, with the victims getting tired and fatigued, 
underestimated the resilience of the poor and ill vic- 
tims — they have refused to be cast into the dustbin of 
history For those who have witnessed the struggles, 
been friends and supporters of the victims and their 
organizations, the experience 1s as empowering as 1t 1s 
inspiring. The victory 1s, however, somewhat muted 
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since even after accepting that the magnitude of the 
disaster was so overwhelming, the nature of compen- 
sation disbursement hasn't been altered It remains un- 
scientific and unconnected to the degree of disability 

The track record of victims organizations 1s some- 
whatless glorious The 20 years have seen many lead- 
ers and stalwarts come and go with their organizations 
Along with the few who have sustained with a degree 
of honesty and commitment, others have been oppor- 
tunistic, fly-by-nighttype, breathing fire and venom one 
day and gone the next The earliest main organizations, 
the Bhopal Zahreeli Gas Kand Sangharsh Morcha and 
the Bhopal Relief and Rehabilitation Committee lasted 
two years each at the most Led by middle class NGO 
persons who actually never lived 1n Bhopal, they cons- 
tantly quarrelled with each other over territory and 
who was more radical In the end, the external leaders 
vanished to New Delhi, and one of the local leaders 
Joined the Congress party, the party in power in Madhya 
Pradesh against whom the victims were fighting! 

Within the first year, two other victims organı- 
zations came up, which have more truly sustained 
the fight till now They are the Bhopal Gas Peedit 
Mahila Udyog Sangathan (BGPMUS) and the Gas 
Peedit Nirashrit Pension Bhog: Sangharsh Morcha 
(GPNPBSM), along with the Gas Peedit Mahila Sta- 
tionery Karamchari Sangh The names of these organı- 
zations are fascinating on two counts — the stress on 
women and entrepreneurship Rejecting charity, they 
have fought for the rights of the victims, criminal l1a- 
bility of the Union Carbide and other officials, while 
foregrounding women victims They sprang up from 
struggles to acquire work places for women to earn 
their livelihood, pension for widows and ageing gas- 
affected women, and propercompensation The mem- 
bers of these organizations are mostly women, though 
strangely, their conveners are men 

Butthe sight of thousands of poor women, many 
burqaclad, demonstrating on the streets of Bhopal and 
New Delhi, in front of the Parliament and the Supreme 
Court, 1s now part of movement folklore They have 
received unstinted support from the Bhopal Gas Peedit 
Sangharsh Sahyog Samiti (BGPSSS), a coalition of 
over 20 country-wide voluntary organizations of sci- 


entists, lawyers, teachers, artists, journalists, workers, 
women, students and youth that was formed 1n 1989 

Though these movements are truly grassroots, I 
believe that has also been their weakness The victims 
fightis ultimately located around the science and tech- 
nology of the killer plant, complex medical technicali- 
ties, legal labyrinths, corporate laws and rules which 
are way beyond their abilities to grasp Nearly all of 
them, including their conveners, cannot even tackle the 
English language Forthis reason they have always had 
to rely on professional help in these areas A Madhya 
Pradesh based NGO with an office in Bhopal, Eklavya, 
positioned itself as one such support organization, par- 
ticularly forthe BGPMUS Acutely aware of the need 
for continued support of this kind, I was one of the per- 
sons that helped found the Bhopal Group for Informa- 
tron and Action (BGIA) to supplement whatever help 
Eklavya was able to provide, but had to opt out of it 
after a few years 

The advent of foreign money too upset such 
arrangements Atypical ‘bleeding heart’ charity adver- 
tisement in the Guardian, London, quite contrary tothe 
assertion of rights that the victims were fighting for, 
brought in an enormous amount of money, which was 
galvanized by individuals within the BGIA to set up a 
separate Sambhavna Trust for medical research, effec- 
tively severing ties with the victim's movements This 
changed the character of BGIA, deprived the move- 
ments of English speaking middle class support at the 
local level, and gradually made them less visible ın the 
English speaking international media A space essen- 
tial to sustain such complex struggles was, 1n effect, 
more or less appropriated by individuals supported 
trom outside the country and their foreign counterparts 
like the Greenpeace and Corpwatch BGPSSS, ham- 
pered because its active members donot liven Bhopal, 
has been the main source of professional help to the 
victims organizations fora long time now 

This has obviously led to a lot of bickering, 
charges and counter charges, and personal attacks, no 
different from movement politics all over the world 
Butthe victims will to struggle has not been diminished 
by these inter-organisational conflicts Even though 
their condition has gradually worsened, deep anger at 
the injustices they have lived under, rather than being 
extinguished, has been smouldering and flaming from 
time to time 

Itis with a view to bring back some of these grass- 
roots voices to the English speaking public that these 
interviews with some of the key protagonists of the vic- 
tims fight were undertaken Abdul Jabbar ts the con- 


vener of BGPMUS and Hamıda bi, Shantidevi and 
Anita its activists Namdeo ıs the chairperson of 
GPNPBSM and Rampyartits activist 


Q When was your organization formed and what kind 
of struggles has it gone through? 
Jabbar BGPMUS was formed after the first anniver- 
sary of the gas disaster, towards the end of 1985 Our 
objective was to go beyond what earlier organiza- 
tions like the Bhopal Gas Kand Sangharsh Morcha 
(BGKSM) were involved in The government had 
openedanumberof sewing centres for livelihood gene- 
ration, but these were closed down withina year of their 
opening BGPMUS was actually formed to demand 
theirreopening Inthe name of rehabilitation, the gov- 
ernment had limited its role to distnbuting cereals, milk 
etc We were of the view that the free distribution of 
cereals and milk would not last long, and that it was a 
ploy to muzzle the anger people felt Such free distri- 
bution was inculcating a beggar’s mentality amongst 
the victims, as also producing adepression in them that 
they were no longer fit to earn their own livelihood 

Our demand, therefore, was that the victims be 
provided with wage-based livelihoods, ensuring that 
the work was within their impaired physical abilities 
Our fight was therefore for rights as against charity, and 
our slogan — “Yes to Work, No to Charity’ When the 
early sewing centres closed down, a mere 300 women 
workedinthem Butafterourinitial struggle, when they 
were reopened in July 1987, this figure crossed 2300 
This was at best a small victory since we reckoned 
about 50,000 persons were in need of disability based 
work We intensified our struggle, and as a conse- 
quence, a special 1ndustrial area was set up at 
Govindpura that would provide direct work to 10,000 
people and indirect work to the same number Because 
of the pressure of BGPMUS, an industrial training 
stitute was also set up at the same place Each of them 
cost rupees eight crore We had to go to the Supreme 
Court once again in order to fix the wages according 
to the degree of disability 

Ithas been atwo-pronged struggle—on the streets 
and in the courts —so that victims get relief and receive 
compensation, that corruption 1s eliminated, that there 
1s economic and social rehabilitation, and access to 
health services 1s ensured for those injured by the gas 
As aresult, the super speciality Kamala Nehru Hospi- 
tal has been set up, and the Indira Gandhi Hospital has 
come up especially for the medical care of women In 
addition six hospitals and nine dispensaries in Bhopal 
have separate units for the medical care of gas victims 
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Asaconsequence of our legal challenge in the Supreme 
Court to the out of court settlement of 1989, the court 
ordered the setting up of the Bhopal Memorial Trust 
and Research Centre (BMRC), considered amongst the 
fest medical facilities in the country 

Namdeo The Gas Peedit Nirashrit Pension Bhogi 
Sangharsh Morcha (GPNPBSM) came into being in 
March 1985 It was set up mostly for the social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of women who became widows 
due to the gas disaster We have struggled for these 
20 years on issues related to compensation, medical 
care and environmental impacts, and are determined 
to continue our fight in future 


Q What role did others play in having the BMRC 
setup? 

Jabbar I am not miserly and would like to acknow- 
ledge all those who helped with honesty, but I can’t 
endorse those who wish to take credit dishonestly It is 
on 1ecord that BGPMUS was the prominent party in 
challenging the out of court settlement Itis our move- 
ment that challenged the court right in its face for the 
outofcourtsettlement In tts judgmentof October 1991 
the court has devoted eleven pages in criticizing the 
BGPMUS! We were the firstto protest openly in front 
ofthe court Over 5000 victims travelled to Delhi and 
stalled the Parliament proceedings for three days 

This was repeated a number of times 


Q What have been the shortcomings in the distribu- 
tion of compensation, and what is its present Status? 
Jabbar Compensation 1s a joke It was supposed to 
be linked to the extent of injury, but that never hap- 
pened Victims, irrespective of their degree of injury, 
were awarded a one time pro rata amount, which was 
called compensation The extent of disease has been 
aggravating with time Forexample, someone who had 
pam in the chest earlier has been diagnosed with can- 
cer of the lungs now When such a person was being 
awarded compensation, it was recorded that his lungs 
have shrunk, which was not considered an injury So 
he was paid a paltry amount of around Rs 30,000 But 
now that he has cancer of the lungs, there 1s no com- 
pensation for that There should have been an open- 
ended process whereby, with the aggravation of injury, 
a person should have had the right to seek further com- 
pensation Suchan open option was never considered 
Around 99% victims were given a flat one-time 
compensation of Rs 25,000 About 5% victims 
received from 30,000 to 100,000 rupees As for the 
dead, they were to receive from one to five lakh rupees, 
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but nearly 99 9% were compensated with one lakh 
only 

Therecent court order of October 2004 has finally 
vindicated the stand we took way back ın February 
1989, when we contested the death and injury figures 
that the court had computed then — 3000 dead and 
1,02,000 injured Now the court has accepted that the 
figures are 15248 dead and 5,72,000 injured, which is 
five times the original estimates Our demand there- 
fore 1s that the Government of India and Union Car- 
bide must enhance the out of court settled amount of 
Rs 715crore by five times 


Q Which were the parties involved in the settlement? 
Did your organization have a role? 

Jabbar The Government of India and Union Carbide, 
brokered by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Asforus well wechallenged the settlement! Noone 
from the victims organizations was consulted, that 1s 
why petitions challenging the settlement had to be 
heard 1n the court for over two years 


Q What about the social issues — what has been done, 
and further needs to be done? 

Hamida bi It was BGPMUS that got the women vic- 
timsontothe streets They slowly realized that they had 
tofight themselves against the harm done by the gas leak- 
age I joined the organization five months after it was 
formed, after learning the truth that we had to fight our- 
selves and not depend on others It was a matter of our 
lives—doctors used to tell us that the effects could trans- 
mittothe third generation We went from home to home, 
making people aware, doing surveysand soon The sui- 
vey revealed an enormous amount of information, 
including about the physical defects of the newborn 
I was witness to the scenes of the night of December 2, 
including the sight of many corpses My own children 
were badly distressed, but I was able to save them My 
entire neighbourhood fled, and Iam obviously a victim 
Thad to search for my daughter and husband, which took 
me tothe Hamidia Hospital where thousands of corpses 
werepiledup Jevenhad to gotothe mortuary The sight 
of death played on my emotions My husband, a driver, 
lost the use of hishands With little children, we needed 
abread earner, so I jomed the sewing centre Iused to be 
vetled, wearing aburqa 


Q Do you feel a sense of empowerment by what you 
did andare doing? 

Hamida bi Well, I certainly came out of the veil! I 
received training Those who just stayed behind in 


+ 


homes gradually convinced themselves that they 
would never get better, itaffected theirpsyche My state 
of*anXiety subsided as I worked People struggled on 
the streets and learned from each other Gradually we 
felt empowered enough that 1f policemen confronted 
us, the women, we would engage them 1n heated 
debates 


Q How many women joined? 

Hamida bi In the beginning around 2500 they are 
still members, but some have died over the years The 
health of some others became worse  theirbreathing 
became very painful Some neighbourhoods were up- 
rooted, and the displaced people had to go far off It 
was too expensive forthemtotravel Forthe firsteight 
years we had daily meetings, now ıtıs weekly Around 
eight to nine hundred women come to these weekly 
meetings the struggle continues We run the 
‘Swabhiman’ centre for sewing, tailoring, toy mak- 
img Iam its chairperson and have trained many 
women Our training ıs for six months and we give a 
diplomatothe trainee attheend We have trained nearly 
4000 girls till now 


Q Whatare the mayor problems of women victims ? 
Shantidevi It is being a woman! They have serious 
problems [gynaecological] which makes their life mis- 
erable after marriage My granddaughter's husband 
and child perished in the disaster We spent nearly a lakh 
of rupees on her remarriage, but she 1s of no use any 
more [which can mean that her fertility 1s impaired] 
Rampyari Women must receive adequate compen- 
sation Our medical care 1s inadequate, the treatment 
we get from the hospitals ıs ineffective My daughter 
and granddaughter died from the disaster Amongst 
other ailments, I suffer from cancer, with little relief 
from the medical treatment Women suffer from stom- 
ach ailments, swellings in hand and feet, dizziness and 
lack of appetite Hospitals don’t giveus free medicines, 
they only write prescriptions that we have to obtain 
from the market, for which we have no money Tam of 
firm opinion that the compensation must go mostly to 
women To that end we will continue our fight till we 
get justice 


Q Many womenare deserted after marriage and many 
can'tmarry atall—whatis the organization doing about 
it? 

Shantidevi Just meeting and sharing with other 
women 1s empowering, which we do at our organiza- 
tional meetings We go to houses and localities where 


girls have problems — about marriages and so on We 
talk to their kin, and try to work out solutions We talk 
to prospective in-laws, explain to them that they can’t 
reject a gas-affected girl What if the girl was healthy 
at marriage and became ıll later, wouldn’t they find her 
medical care? So they need to take similar responsi- 
bility now I tell you, women are particularly affected, 
traumatized, which renders them speechless, with hear- 
ing loss and with difficulties n locomotion Childbirth 
canbe very traumatic Many, including my own daugh- 
ter, prefer to abort 

Namdeo Many gas-affected girls have joined our 
organization They have serious psychosocial problems, 
and their families too live in deep anxiety The moment 
prospective grooms and their families get to know 
that the girl 1s gas-affected, they back out Mostly, 
they come from very poor families with no support 
mechanisms They must be supported socially, and 
by the governmenttoo Our organization does as much 
as wecan 


Q Ifwomen have suffered more than men, shouldn't 
they receive higher compensation? 

Anita [think men are suffering too As for women 
those with breast cancer lose one or both breasts, 
and their in-laws reject them If their lungs or eyes are 
impaired, it means their entire life 1s impaired Such 
girls cannot get married Once we identify them with 
our surveys, we help them get treatment, for which we 
have to struggle with the doctors and to obtain medicines 
If someone’s child dies, we participate in her sorrow 
Hersorrowis ours Canceris very extensive, that is why 
people are dying in many homes— men and women 
Namdeo Even the Supreme Court has decreed that 
widows, ailing and old women should get highercom- 
pensation than the pro rata amount That norms have 
not been worked out to implement the court’s decree 
1s a grave injustice to them Worse still, 1f a man dies, 
his compensation ıs not given to the widow alone, it 15 
divided among his wife and children So if a man had 
fivechildren, the compensation is divided into six parts, 
and only one part goesto the widow This is completely 
wrong —how will the widow support herself in old age? 
We havetaken up this issue atall levels, thatthe widow 
should be the sole beneficiary 


Q What have been the government and non-govern- 
ment efforts to cope with the health problems of 
women? 

Jabbar Because of the inadequacy in medical treat- 
ment we had to finally petition the Human Rights Com- 
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mission in 1996, and the Supreme Court in 1998 Asa 
consequence, very recently in September 2004, the 
Supreme Court constituted two committees which 
include specialist doctors, the Director General of the 
Indian Council for Medical Research, the Director 
Medical Education, among others It was only after the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in 1998 that the super- 
speciality Kamala Nehru and Indira Gandhi Hospitals 
were setup We consider this as a great victory for our 
organization and gas victims 1n general, more signifi- 
cant then the compensation We are putting pressure 
that the two committees help put into practice research- 
based health cate, and begin research regarding the pos- 
sible impact on coming generations The major health 
problems, apart from gynaecological, are high ıncı- 
dence of tuberculosis, lung and breast cancers, very 
painful breathing and related to eyesight It has also 
been reported that there are chromosomal changes in 
the children born of gas victims All these require long- 
term research based approaches 


Q Why aren't the victims for whom many medical 
facilities have been opened able to get proper treatment 
atthese facilities? 

Namdeo They are inadequately equipped, even the 
so-called super-speciality ones The other major rea- 
sonis an absence of monitoring mechanism for the vic- 
tims There are no monitoring committees, either at the 
government level oreven atthe Bhopal Memonal Trust 
that has representatives from the victims organizations 
as members Alot of money has gone into the construc- 
tion of imposing hospital buildings, but the medicines 
and treatment the victims get are the same as 20 years 
back The treatment 1s symptomatic We have been 
clamouring for entire body checkups, with a medical 
book for each victim that contains his or her entire 
medical record This would ensure continuity 1n treat- 
ment even if the victim has left Bhopal Victims have 
to depend on the market for medicines, since these 
are mostly unavailable at these designated facilities 

The number of doctors employed 1s inadequate Our 
demand is that genetic diseases that are transmitted over 
generations should also be treated at these hospitals 


Q What about environmental impacts ? 

Jabbar We have been active regarding the cleaning 
up of the Bhopal lakes But the greatest worry 1s from 
the contamination from the closed Union Carbide 
plant, now under Dow Chemical There are about 8000 
metric tones of chemicals in the abandoned Union Car- 
bide plant that are leaching underground Their traces 
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are to be found till four kilometres south of the plant 
There are about 100 hand pumps and tube wells for 
drinking water in this area whose waters have been con- 
taminated Since there ıs no alternative, people have 
todrink such contaminated water These aquifers have 
been contaminated since 1990, and confirmation for 
this came from tests in Boston laboratories ın 1995 


Q Did not Greenpeace initiate a clean up process in 
2002 Can that not be the basis for launching a con- 
tamination free action plan? 

Jabbar We had filed a petition in a US court in 1999 
for this and the court had made Dow Chemical a party 
tothis petition Ifthe courtrules favourably on this, not 
only will Dow have to do the clean up, but also com- 
pensate the affected people This ıs an important issue, 
and we consider the action of Greenpeace positively 

There 1s, however, a problem International organiza- 
tions havea tendency to act independently, they rarely 
seek partnership with local movements, and more or 
less control the framing of issues This disempowers 
local movements, renders them helpless and does a 
lot of harm In this case it was fine for Greenpeace 
to take samples and have them examined 1n London 

But to present it to the media for their sole publicity 
was Jarring, since we in fact did most of the work 
here, which they incidentally separately acknowledged 
1n 1999 

Namdeo We too are a party to this petition in the US 
court Union Carbide and Dow Chemical must jointly 
undertake the clean up task The Government of India 
too must go to the court to achieve that 


Q International agencies make their entry through 
links with local organizations They perhaps do not 
have a clear picture about the credibility of local 
organizations Forexample, Greenpeace works closely 
withaparticularorganization in Bhopal. Why couldn't 
other local movements link up with them? 

Jabbar For a start, that particular organization ıs far 
from being a movement of gas victims Two persons 
don’t constitute a movement- if they did we could put 
together over 10,000 organizations for the gas victims! 
Another organization, Sambhavna Trust, linked to 
Greenpeace works as a small medical research centre 

My overall experience is that Greenpeace seems much 
toocaughtup in mediadriven dramatics Does remov- 
ing ten drums of chemicals that they did in 2002 amount 
to a clean up? The amount of money they have spent 
since 1999 on media publicity could perhaps have 
ensured a total clean up of the area by now! 


Q There are so many NGOs working for the gas vic- 
tuns Have there beenattempts for commonactions and 
programmes amongst them? 

Jabbar That there are many NGOs working for gas 
victims ts factually incorrect, and BGPMUS 1s not an 
NGO buta pressure group In my view there are basi- 
cally three organizations working for the gas victims 

They are BGPMUS, Bhopal Gas Nirashrit Pension 
Bhogi Sangharsh Morcha led by Balkrishen Namdeo 


and the Bhopal Gas Peedit Sangharsh Samiti Our, 


struggles are very similar — to press criminal charges 
against Union Carbide, obtain clean drinking water and 
proper medical care and proper compensation That 
there is more than one movement for this 1s not a prob- 
lem, why should that be the monopoly of any single 
organisation? 

Namdeo The trouble 1s that some of the victims 
organizations work handin glove with the government, 
because they have representatives 1n committees 
formed by the government Others that receive funds 
from abroad are donor driven — they are in fact dilut- 
ing and harming the struggle because of being funds- 
driven Then there are some who actas brokers during 
election times, to mislead the voters We have ideolog1- 
cal differences with most of such groups, therefore, 
unity with them 1s not possible 


Q What is wrong being member of government com- 
mittees? Shouldn't that help in influencing government 
policies? 

Namdeo They have been ineffective in these commit- 
tees Members get divided on issues 1n these commit- 
tees and the gas victim members are marginalized and 
isolated, since most of the members are from the gov- 
ernment That is why they have failed to address the 
environmental and other issues They have not even 
been able to get a proper memorial installed for the 
victims tn these 20 years! 


Q Why has the award to Rashida Brand Champa Devt 
(the Right Livelthood Award) been controversial? 
Jabbar Ihesitateto commenton this We are fighting 
multinationals here, and Levis jeans, a company asso- 
ciated with this award, 1s a ‘sweatshop’ multinational 
Accepting such an award sounds abitstrange 


Q Now that the Supreme Court has ordered that the 
remauung amount from the settlement should also be 
distributed as compensation, how do you expect the dis- 
tribution to be done, given that many people have 
moved away or have died? 


Jabbar I wish to reiterate that the distribution of 
Rs 25,000 ona pro rata basis should not be called com- 
pensation Each death at the World Trade Centre after 
9/11 was compensated with 1 6 million dollars, that 1s 
eight crore rupees Al that 1s happening here is that a 
few crumbs are being thrown around And its distri- 
bution will be a nightmare Addresses have changed, 
old papers and identity papers will have to be located 
and dusted in order to access these crumbs I expect a 
huge amount of corruption as a consequence The 


authorities should apologize for giving so little so late 


If they have any sensitivity, they should go from house 
to house for distribution, rather than drag the victims 
through the indignity of endless bureaucratic proce- 
dures in the courts 


Q What are you planning to do on this 20th anniver- 
sary? 

Jabbar Forus December3 is like any other day of the 
365 days of a year, as faras demands go Yes, Decem- 
ber 3 ıs a day of remembrance we haven't chalked 
outany special programme as yet All we can hope and 
reiterate on that day 1s that such a catastrophe should 
never be repeated anywhere 1n the world 

Namdeo We want those who are criminally respon- 
sible for the disaster — Warren Anderson and others — 
to betried in Bhopal courts They should be extradited 
fromthe US Allchemicals rotting in the plant must be 
removed, and people who have to drink water contamti- 
nated with these chemicals should get clean drinking 
water Widows must receive life long pension and com- 
ing generations must get proper medical care This is 
what our struggle 1s all about Accordingly, we havea 
two day programme for the coming anniversary On 
December 2, we will burn effigies of Dow Chemical 
and there will be an exhibition. We shall invite our 
friendly organizations for these events On December 
3, we shall organize a ceremony as a mark of respect 
for the dead and affected at Neelam Park and then 
march in a rally to the factory, where we will burn an 
effigy of Warren Anderson We will also take a pledge 
to intensify our fight against Union Carbide, Dow 
Chemical, the Madhya Pradesh government and the 
central government 


Vinod Raina with Raju Kumar 


* Raju Kumar, a Bhopal based journalist helped conduct the inter- 
views The interviews were taped in two sittings, one with 
BGPMUS andthe other with GPNPGSM Ajay and Dinesh helped 
In transcription and typing in Hindi. Vinod Raina ıs responsible 
for the translation from Hindi, editing and opinions in the intro- 
duction 
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Are we prepared for 
another Bhopal? 


VIJAY K NAGARAJ with NITHYA V RAMAN 


THE Bhopal gas leak and the disaster 
that ensued raises a series of questions 
regarding industrial safety, risk, com- 
pensation and relief for victims of 
industrial disasters, multinational 
enterprises and hability, regulation of 
the transfer and use of hazardous tech- 
nology and so on The leak prompted 
arange of responses —statutory, policy 
and the judicial — both ın India and the 
USA which have now played outover 
two decades The 20th anniversary 1s 
an appropriate occasion to consider 
some of these responses and assess 
whether we are prepared for another 
Bhopal 

Internal documents that have 
come to light during the discovery 
process in the US courts in the con- 
tamination case overthe last few years 
clearly indicate that UCC (a) trans- 
ferred unproven technology to UCIL, 
(b) did everything it could to ensure 
that It maintained a majority stake of 
over 50% in UCIL, (c) was aware of 
the possibility of a potential runaway 
reaction that triggered the MIC leak in 
Bhopal, (d) had far lower safety stand- 
ards ın place ın Bhopal than it did in 
the USA, and (e) wasawareright from 
1982 that the Bhopal plant suffered 


from serious safety problems ! 


] See(a) Memorandum from B T Burgoyne, 
Union Carbide Eastern addressed to the Man- 
agement Committee dated 2 December 1973 
enclosing ‘Sevin Project— India, Finance Plan’ 
and Capital Budget Proposal 73-8 dated 


Even as UCC's responsibility 
for the accident 1s well established, 
there 1s no doubt that the Governments 
of Indiaand Madhya Pradesh too have 
to accept their share of responsibility 
for not regulating the safety of the 
plant Between the late 1970s and 
1984 there were several accidents at 
the Bhopal plant, including one which 
resulted in the death of a worker due 
toaphosgene gas leak The mspectors 
of the Industrial Safety and Health 
Department, Government of Madhya 
Pradesh recorded at least sıx accidents 
at the plant before 1984, but although 
they made recommendations and ins- 
tructions the inspections did not lead 


122 73, ‘Union Carbide India Limited Methyl- 
Isocayante Based Agricultural Chemical 
Project (b) Operational Satety Survey CO/ 
MIC/SEVIN Units, Union Carbide India Ltd 
Bhopal Plant, UCC, July 1982 The members 
of the team were J M Poulson, Steve Tyson, 
and Leonard Kail (c) Operational Safety/ 
Health Survey- MIC II Unit, Institute Plant’, 
10 September 1984 In tact this survey was also 
led by J M Poulson, who led the 1982 Opera- 
tional Safety Survey of the Bhopal Plant 
(d) Testimonies of Bhopal plant workers in 
TR Chouhan et al (e) Inspection Report of 
the Unton Carbide Corporation Institute West 
Virginia, Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA), USA, February 
1985 (f) Testimony of Ronald Wishart, Vice 
President, Government Relations, UCC in 
Hearing on the Bhopal Gas Disaster and its 
Implications betore the House Sub-Commit- 
tee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 98th Con- 
gress, Second Session, 12 December 1984 
(g) Bhopal Methyl Isocyanate Incident Inves- 
tigation Team Report, March 1985, Union Car- 
bide Corporation, Danbury, Connecticut 


to a ‘deeper probe or stricter follow- 
up of the action Carbide was required 
totake °? 

It1s also impossible for the Gov- 
ernment of India to plead innocence 
regarding the potential threat from the 
Bhopal plant For instance, the 1982 
application for approval of foreign 
collaboration submitted by UCIL 
clearly states that the manufacture and 
storage of MIC involved extremely 
hazardous substances and techno- 
logy ? Prio: to the 1984 leak several 
media reports and protests by the 
UCIL workeis unionatthe plant also 
drew attention to the serious safety 
hazaids, but both the state and central 
governments overlooked the issue ^ 

It1s also significant to note that 
whilethe GOI was allowing industries 
employing hazardous substances, 
technology and processes to operate, 
no attempt was made to develop an 
appropriate regulatory framework to 
govern safety and risk of such indus- 
tries Further, little orno attention was 
paid to enhancing capacities of bod- 
ies responsible for industrial safety to 
actually monitor hazardous indus- 
tries The lack of legislative frame- 
works and corresponding institutional 
prepaiedness notwithstanding, it 
seemsthat whatthe state really lacked 
‘was the will and the intent to come 
down strongly on Union Carbide '? 

The state made no attempt to 
ensure that the community was 1n- 
foimed regarding the potential threat 
from the Carbide plant In factattermpts 
made by some ın the local adminis- 
tration to shift the plant to a safer site 
were overtuled in 1975 and just months 
before the fatal leak a large number of 
settlers living illegally around the plant 
were given legal titles to the land © 


Fion the Bhopal gas leak the 
Factories Act of 1948 was amended 
and a new chapter on Hazardous 
Industries added ın 1987 This amend- 


ment also incorporated some of the 
Supreme Court pronouncements on 
industrial safety made ın the context 
of an oleum gas leak in New Delhi in 
1986 

The amendments essentially 
focused on ensuring that information 
regarding potential risks and hazards 
are made available to local authority 
and to communities in the vicinity of 
the plant, and that workers have aright 
to participate in safety management 
and regulation of the location and 
expansion of hazardous industries 
The 1987 amendments also redefined 
the ‘occupier’ (the person designated 
to be responsible for the affairs of the 
factory — specifically safety in the pre- 
sentcontext) to be one ofthe Directors 
and explicitly laid down that the occu- 
pier has an obligation to show, in the 
event of an accident, that due diligence 
had been exercised to enforce the 
safety obligations laid down inthe Act 


O. of the most critical lessons 
from Bhopal 1s the importance of 
transparency and public participation 
in decisions relating to the location 
and operation of hazardous industries 
It needs no emphasis that secrecy 
breeds a lack of accountability Rec- 
ognizing the right to know and enforc- 


2 Radhika Ramaseshan, ‘Government Res- 
ponsibility for Bhopal Gas Tragedy’, Eco- 
nomuc and Political Weekly 50, 15 December 
1984 


3 Exhibit 8 to Ghosh Affidavit, Exhibit 11. 
Memorandum ot Law, Michael V Ciresi 
Stanley M Chesley and F Lee Bailey, In Re 
Union Carbide Corporation Gas Plant Disas- 
ter at Bhopal, India ın December 1984 MDL 
Docket No 626,Misc No 21-38,85 Civ 2696 
(JFK), US District Court, Southern District 
Courtot New York 

4 See ‘orexample, Larry Everest, Belund the 
Porson Cloud, Banner Press, Chicago, 1985, 
p 132 

5 RadhikaRamaseshan, op cit 

6 Jamie Cassels, The Uncertain Promise of 


Law Lessons From Bhopal, University ot 
Toronto Press, 1993, pp 15-16 


ingtransparency, 1 e theobligationto 
inform, is critical also because know- 
ledge brings with it a greater sense of 
responsibility on all sides — the pub- 
Itc, the regulatory authorities and of 
course the corporation itself 

The law has, for some time now, 
been protective of the right against 
disclosure about matters connected 
with industry Unfortunately the 1987 
amendments to the Factories Act 
rather than change thts only reinforced 
non-transparency and secrecy While 
Chapter IV A of the Act emphasized 
transparency the punishment for any 
‘unauthorised’ disclosure was actu- 
ally enhanced substantially Simuarly 
S 118 which places further restrictions 
on disclosure was also allowed to 
remain unchanged 

What ts, however, most startling 
1s that there were no amendments 
to the Factories Act o1 any other sta- 
tute that made it mandatory for indus- 
try to disclose all information that 
may help mitigate the effects of the 
disaster "The emphasis on industrial 
secrecy, and the enforced silences, rest 
uneasily with the dire need tor disclo- 
sure and of information sharing wit- 
nessed in the days, months, and years 
following the Bhopal gas disaster ’ 


F. the victims of the leak the real 
disaster began after the leak In 1985 
the Government of India enacted the 
Bhopal Gas Claims Act and appiopii- 
ated to itself the sole privilege of rep- 
resenting the victims of the disaste1 
The Act also laid down an elaborate 
mechanism of processing victims’ 
claims for compensation including 
medical categorisation Apart froman 
initial ex-gratia, the state made no 
attempt to grant any interim compen- 
sation to victims until the Supreme 
Court so directed years after the leak 
In 1989 the Government of India 
agreed to a full and final settlement 
with UCC (without consulting the vic- 
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tims) and signed off all of UCC’s civil 
and criminal liabilities inexchange for 
a paltry sum of US $ 450 million even 
though ıt had begun by claiming dam- 
ages to the tune of over US $3 billion 
And it was only three years later that 
the Clarms Courts began adjudication 
of compensation claims 

For the victims of the leak the 
compensation mechanism proved to 
be another nail in the coffin It pitted 
thousands of poor, 1lliterate and pow- 
erless gas victims against a ruthless 
bureaucracy that reduced victims to 
claimants The compensation mecha- 
nism became an unholy nexus between 
petty bureaucrats, doctors, lawyers 
and, ın some cases, evenjudges Char- 
acterised by heavy bureaucratic pro- 
cedure, arbitrariness and corruption, 
the victims of Bhopal ended up receiv- 
mg too little compensation too late and 
that too at a high cost Of course these 
were 1n fact the fortunate, thousands 
had their claims rejected altogether 
01 were even refused registration 


O. of the most pertinent lessons 
of Bhopal was the need to ensure 
prompt reliefto victims without them 
having to establish individualized 
fault and causation The plight of the 
Bhopal gas victims has prompted a 
consideration of public no-fault com- 
pensation models that separate the 
issue of victim compensation from the 
question of liability and deterrence, 
allowing victims to be compensated 
quickly without removing the deter- 
renteffects of traditional tort law from 
the system 7 

In 1991, India enacted the Pub- 
lic Liability Insurance Act (PLIA) to 
provide for interim compensation 
on a no-fault basis In 1992 this was 
amended because insurance compa- 
nies were unwilling to insure hazard- 
ous companies for a sum without an 


7 Ibid .p 265 
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overall ceiling This, although the 
PLIA already prescribed limits on the 
amounts to be paid to each affected 
person where death, serious injury, 
loss of work, or damage to property 
occurs The PLIA was an attempt to 
use insurance as arisk spreading exer- 
cise which would enable the 1mmedi- 
ate payment of minimal amounts as 
aninterrm measure This would cover 
not only Bhopal-like incidents but 
the multitude of mini-Bhopals that 
are a regular occurrence There 1s 
little evidence, however, that this 
account under the PLIA 1s being 
drawn upon - not very good news for 
present or future victims of industrial 
disasters 

In 1995 the National Environ- 
ment Tribunal Act was enacted to set 
up tribunals to deal exclusively with 
the determination and disbursement 
of compensation The law, however, 
1S yet to come into force There 1s also 
à proposal under discussion to merge 
these tribunals with the Environment 
Appellate Authority (EAA) which 
was set up by a 1997 law to 'hear 
appeals with respect to restriction of 
areas in which any industry's opera- 
tions or processes shall not be car- 
redout  ' The merger apparently ts 
being mooted because both these 
forums are being underutilized — a 
paradox given the ever increasing 
multitude of conflicts around location 
of industrial projects and increasing 
number of accidents 1nvolving haz- 
ardous substances 


Vorms of the Bhopal gas leak 
attempted and failed to access justice 
through the tort system i both the 
USA and in India In theory, the tort 
system ıs apowerful tool to obtain jus- 
tice, Compensation and remediation 
and to act as a deterrent ın cases of 
environmental damage ? The Bhopal 
case revealed some of the weaknesses 
of using tort law 


In Judge Keenan’s decision to 
send the Bhopal case to the Indian 
courts, he noted that he was ‘firmly 
convinced that the Indian legal system 
is in a far better position to deter- 
mine the cause of the tragic event and 
thereby fix liability’ and, because of 
access to greater intormation than 
the American courts, to fix the appro- 
priate amount of compensation ? Yet, 
tort litigation in India did none of this 

Anumberof cases have recently 
been filed by affected communities 
which have sought to use national 
law to tackle cases of personal injury 
or environmental damage claims 
against MNCs 


H...... tort cases hold many 
obstaclesfor plaintiffs Cases are gene- 
rally slow and expensive Toxic tort 
cases often have very high standards 
for proving certain legal elements 
such as causation and liability, which 
make it difficult for plaintiffs to meet 
evidentiary burdens '? While tort 
cases are reasonably good at assess- 
ing personal injury and property dam- 
age, tort cases are ‘clumsy and 
inflexible’ ın assessing, evaluating, 
and quantifying environmental goods 
and processes outside the market !! 
Forcross-border torts, questions arise 
about the appropriate forum for the 
case and the applicable law The app- 
lication of the doctrine of forum non 
conveniens, like 1n the Bhopal case, 


8 Michael Anderson, “Transnational Corpo- 
rations and Environmental Damage Is Tort 
Law the Answer?” Washburn Law Journal 
41(399), Spring 2002 


9 Keenan’s 1986 decision quoted in Upendra 
Baxt and Amita Dhanda, Valiant Victims and 
Lethal Litigation. The Bhopal Case. Indian 
Law Institute, N M Tripathi, Bombay, 1990, 
pu 

10 Mary Elliott Rolle, ‘Unravelling Account- 
ability Contesting Legal and Procedural Bar- 
riers in International Toxic Tort Cases’ 
Georgetown International Environmental 
Law Rewew 15(135), 2003 


11 Ibid 


can often determine whether a case 
will succeed or fail '? 

Even ifcases are allowed, awards 
can be small 1f a court decides it 1s 
proper to use the more limited law of 
the state 1n which the tort occurred ? 
Courts may also choose to apply the 
doctrine of limited liability which 
allows corporations to hide behind the 
corporate veil, effectively prohibiting 
the enforcement of any damages 
awarded MNCs are also problematic 
for torts because they defy assump- 
tions about ‘the mapping of legal per- 
sons to territorial jurisdiction’, the 
basis of traditional tort law !^ 

The increasing proliferation of 
tortcasesagainstMNCsisasymptom 
of the failure of other regulatory sys- 
tems or, in fact, the lack of them — 
despite Bhopal — which have left 
victims/plaintiffs with no option but 
toturntotort law forredress Affected 
worketsand communities have formed 
alltances with NGOs and public inter- 
est lawyers to attack a perceived 'gov- 
ernance deficit’ in the regulation of 
MNCs !? The big question, however, 
ıs whether the judiciary should and 
can make up this deficit, especially 
within the framework of tort? 


IÍ. a December 1986 written state- 
ment filed in the Bhopal district court 
UCC claimed in its written statement 
that ‘there 1s no concept known to 
law as “multinational corporation” '!6 
UCC further argued that ‘the phrase 
“multinational corporation” or “mono- 
lithic multinational” has norelevance, 


12 Ibid 

13 Ibid 

14 Ibid 

15 Michael Anderson, op cit 

16 WnttenStatement, Counter Claim and Set- 
Ott of Union Carbide Corporation, 10 Decem- 
ber 1986 ın Regular Civil Suit No 1113 of 86 
in Court of the District Judge, Bhopal, repro- 


duced ın Upendra Baxi and Amita Dhanda 
op cit ,p 61 


significance, or legal consequence in 
the context of the present suit ' " UCC 
therefore reduced its own corporate 
identity toa ‘phrase’ 

Ina written statement submitted 
ata combined hearing of two Congres- 
sional Sub-Committees 1n March 
1985, the CEO of UCC, Warren 
Anderson, noted that among the 
important public policy issues raised 
by the Bhopal tragedy include ‘Third 
World questions, such as the whole 
relationship between multinationals 
and developing countries '!? In fact 
he went on to say that *without the 
technologies and capital that multi- 
nationals help to 1ntroduce, deve- 
loping countries would have little 
hope of eradicating hunger and pov- 
erty ^? 


M... corporations today 
are more powerful, organised, com- 
plex and certainly as elusive to the law 
as they were in 1984 Jamie Cassels 
observed ‘Indeed the multinational 
company, though the most important 
nongovernmental entity in the daily 
life of citizens around the world, 15 not 
even recognized to exist by most legal 
systems °? Warren Anderson can look 
back overthe past 20 years with some 
satisfaction — the relationship bet- 
ween multinational corporations and 
developing countries 1s just where he 
leftit 


17 Ibid ,at26, p 62 


18 WnttenStatementof WarrenM Anderson, 
26 March 1985, 1n Release of Poison Gases and 
Other Hazardous Air Pollutants From Chemi- 
cal Plants, Joint Hearing Before The Subcom- 
mittee on Health and the Environmentand The 
Subcommittee on Commerce, Transportation 
and Tourism of The House Committee on 
Energy and Commerce House of Representa- 
tives, 99 Congress, first session, 26 March 
1985, Serial No 99-18, US Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 1985, p 204 


19 Ibid ,at31,p 204 


20 Jamie Cassels, ‘Outlaws Multinational 
Corporations and Catastrophic Law’, 
Cumberland Law Review 31(311), 2000/2001 


In recent years, there has been a 
shift of hazardous or polluting indus- 
tries, so-called ‘dirty’ industries, to 
low-income nations ?! This shift is 
prompted by what Lawrence Sum- 
mers while at the World Bank, called 
the ‘impeccable economic logic of 
dumping a load of pollution on the 
lowest wage country '? Potentially 
hazardous industries from the deve- 
loped world will move to host states 
in the developing world that offer the 
lowest levels of environmental regu- 
lation and compliance costs, and the 
least liability for international invest- 
ment ? Governments in developing 
nations face acontradictory situation 
they areresponsibleforthe health and 
safety oftheircitizens, but over-regu- 
lation of multinational corporations 
can drive away investment, reducing 
the wealth of the nation and the 
number of available jobs ?* States, 
particularly low-1ncome ones, are un- 
able to adequately regulate hazardous 
industries that move into their nations 
for fear of driving investment else- 
where 


S... *mpeccable' economic logic 
1gnores the fact that market pricing 
theories have yet to find a quantifiable 
economic cost for environmental 
harm This ignorance ıs compounded 
by the fact that long term costs of envi- 
ronmental damage are uncalculated 
and largely borne by the host state 
whereas benefits of the movement of 
hazardous technology to developing 
nations are discrete and quantifiable, 
in the form of increased money for 


2] Kenneth F McCallion and H Rayan 
Sharma, International Resolution of Environ- 
mental Disputes and the Bhopal Catastrophe, 
The Permanent Court of Arbitration / Peace 
Palace Papers, Volume 2, May 2001, The 
Hague 
22 Ibid 
23 Ibid 


24 Jamie Cassels, op cit 
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investors, and higher rates of eco- 
nomic growth, GDP, income or pro- 
ductivity for the home state 7° 

While international law has 
addressed the problem of transboun- 
dary pollution, it has not directly 
addressed the responsibilities of 
corporate actors within this context 
Since 1963, the International Law 
Commission has debated the ques- 
tion of transboundary environmen- 
tal harm In 2001, the Commission 
adopted a draft preamble and 10 draft 
articles on the Prevention of Trans- 
boundary Harm from Hazardous 
Activities 


The question of liability for trans- 
boundary environmental harms still 
only amatterfordebate There was an 
order to the International Law Com- 
mission fromthe General Assembly ın 
General Comment operative para- 
graph 3 of resolution 56/82 to continue 
its consideration of international la- 
bility for injurious consequences 
arising out of acts not prohibited by 
international law Despite a great deal 
of work from the Special Rapporteur 
on this question, there were some in 
the Commission who still expressed 
a great deal of dissent on the appropri- 
ateness of the topic 7° The topic of 
liability, according to this view, did 
not easily lend itself to codification 
orprogressive development, and there 
existed no agreement on the matter in 
doctrine, jurisprudence, or practice ? 
However, there was general support 
for the statement that the innocent 


victim should not be ‘as far as possi- - 


ble, left to bear the loss resulting from 
transboundary harmarising from haz- 
ardous activity ' 


25 Supran 6 


26 International Law Commission, Annual 
Report 2003 http //www un org/law/ilc/ 
reports/2003/2003 report htm (last visited 
August 30, 2004) 
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This limited progress on the 
question of international liability has 
had almost no 1mpact on the question 
of multinational corporation liability 
The Commission stated in 1ts Annual 
Report for 2003 that ‘[w]hile issues 
concerning damage by transnational 
corporations in the territory of a host 
country and their liability were criti- 
cal, some members viewed any con- 
sideration of such issues within the 
context of the topic, or at any rate by 
the Commission, with reticence 
Moreover, it was noted that questions 
concerning civil liability such as those 
on proper jurisdiction, in particularthe 
consideration of cases suchas the 
1984 Bhopal disaster litigation went 
beyondthe general scope ofthe topic ' 


S, who 1s going to bell the cat? In 
2001 the OECD adopted its Guide- 
lines for Multinational Corporations, 
which are essentially agreements and 
guidelines for member home govern- 
ments of multinational corporations 
Andin2003the UN Sub-Commission 
adopted the UN Norms on the Res- 
ponsibilities of Transnational Corpo- 
rations And Other Business Enterprises 
With Regard To Human Rights Both 
are often claimed by human rights 
groups in particular as significant 
achievements but neither deal with the 
issue of corporate liability — at the 
heart of tragedies like Bhopal 

The issue of transnational liabil- 
ity 1s obviously notas widely accepted 
as transnational profit The Damocles 
sword of forum still hangs above every 
move to bring multinationals to the 
courts of home countries As Judge 
Doggett of the Supreme Court of 
Texas observed in Dow Chemical v 
Castro Alfaro, in reality forum non 
conveniens is nothing ‘but connivance 
to avoid corporate accountability’ 78 


28 In Jamie Cassels, The Uncertain Promise 
of Law, op cit ,p 277 


Judge Doggett went onto observe that 
comity to ensure corporate account- 
ability cannot be achieved ‘when the 
United States allows 1ts multinational 
corporations to adhere to a double 
standard when operating abroad and 
subsequently refuses to hold them 
accountable for these actions ’?° 


D. even the deaths of thousands 
of people did not prompt any steps by 
the US government to ensure that the 
multinationals that brought in mil- 
lions by way of profits from their over- 
seas operations actually adhered to the 
same safety standards abroad as they 
didathome Itissignificantthat while 
no attempt was made by the US Gov- 
ernment to get their multinationals to 
improve safety standards abroad, 
many steps were taken within the US 
to enhance safety and protect poten- 
tial victims of industrial hazards 

In the US the Bhopal disaster 
also resulted in the passing of the 
Emergency Planning and Community 
Right to Know Act, 1986 This act 
made it mandatory for industries to 
disclose the names of hazardous 
chemicals they were dealing with, 
quantities of such chemicals they were 
releasing into the atmosphere, and the 
possible dangers In 1990 the Clean 
Aur Act was amended and required a 
range of industries to disclose worst 
case scenarios and the preventive 
measures in place The US Environ- 
ment Protection Agency (EPA) 
moved to post all the information on 
the internet in order to make it more 
widely accessible °° 

In 1986, the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compen- 
sation, and Liability Act (CERCLA), 
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30 ‘New Alarms Heat up Debate on Publiciz- 
ing Chemical Risks’ by Ann Davis, The Wall 
Street Journal, p 1, 30 May 2002 The move 
towards disclosure however suffered a setback 
when in the wake of the World Trade Centre 
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more commonly known as Super- 
fund was amended by the Superfund 
Amendments and Reauthorization 
Act (SARA) to 1mprove on standards 
of remedies as well as enhance enfor- 
cement and expand the size of the trust 
fund 3! The amendments also stressed 
the importance of permanent reme- 
dies and innovative treatment techno- 
logies incleaning up hazardous waste 
sites and also provided new enforce- 
ment authorities and settlement tools 
Further, ıt increased the focus on 
human health problems posed by haz- 
ardous waste sites and required EPA 
to revise the Hazard Ranking System 
(HRS) to ensure that ıt accurately 
assessed the relative degree of risk to 
human health and the environment 
posed by uncontrolled hazardous 
waste sites that may be placed on the 
National Priorities List (NPL) ?? 


T... while the US soughtto tighten 
itsown regulatory capacities and con- 
trol over ‘dirty’ industries it has stead- 
fastly refused to take any action to get 
its multinational corporations to adopt 
higher safety standards abroad Indeed, 


bombing the ‘Chemical Manutacturers Asso- 
ciation — now the American Chemistry Coun- 
cıl —1ssued a report in 1998 warning of "the 
dark side of the Internet" It accused the EPA 
of allying with "professional environmental- 
ists” to provide "one-stop shopping” for ter- 
rorists ' The industry managed to secure the 
support of law enforcement agencies and this 
resulted in the Congress legislating a restric- 
tion on keeping detailed information relating 
totoxic gas dispersion models, casualty figures 
etc off the internet and allowing only the pub- 
lication of summaries of such intormation 


31 CERCLA wasenacted by the US Congress 
1n 1980 It created a tax on the chemical and 
petroleum industries and established that 
Federal authority can respond ‘directly to 
releases or threatened releases of hazardous 
substances that may endanger public health or 
the environment’ The taxes collected 
(amounting to US $1 6 billion in the first five 
years) went toa trust fund forcleaning up aban- 
doned or uncontrolled hazardous waste sites 
http //www epa gov/supertund/action/law/ 
sara htm accessed on 31/08/2004 
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by continually enhancing corporate 
regulation at home and turning a blind 
eye to the actions of its multination- 
als abroad the US government (like 
many other northern governments) ts 
encouraging corporate double stand- 
ards in safety but acting very much in 
keeping with the ‘impeccable’ econo- 
mic logic of dumping pollution and 
hazardous technology on poorer coun- 
tries — a logic that believes 1n simply 
relocating risk rather than enhancing 
safety 


T. Government of India argued 
before the American court in the 
Bhopal case, the concept of multina- 
tionalenterprise liability Essentially 
this 1nvolved marrying strict liability 
for hazardous technology and enter- 
prise liability for MNCs The Indian 
lawyers argued that MNCs, ‘by virtue 
of their global purpose, structure, orga- 
nization, technology, finances and 
resources have it within their powerto 
make decisions and take actions that 
can result in industrial disasters of 
catastrophic proportion and magni- 
tude This 1s particularly true with 
respect to those activities of the mul- 
tinationals which are ultrahazardous 
or inherently dangerous '?? The ‘com- 
plex corporate structure’ of MNCs 1s 
characterized by close intertwining 
coupled with fine distinctions within 
a network of subsidiaries, affiliates 
and divisions operating ın a maze of 
‘interlocking directors, common ope- 
rating systems, global distribution and 
marketing systems, design develop- 
ment and technology worldwide, and 
financial and other controls '?* This 
*complex corporate structure' of the 


33 Amended Plaint of Union of India filed in 
Union of India versus Unton Carbide Corpo- 
ration in Case 1113 of 1986, Court of the Dis- 
trict Judge, Bhopal reproduced 1n Upendra 
Baxi and Amita Dhanda, ‘Introduction’, 
Valiant Victims and Lethal Litigation, 
M N Tripathi, Mumbai, 1990,p 187 


34 Ibid 


MNC makes it extremely difficult for 
victims to ‘pinpoint responsibility 
for the damage’ or precisely “isolate 
which unit of the enterprise caused the 
harm '? Only the MNC in question 
has ‘the means to know and guard 
againstthe hazards likely to be caused 
by the operation of the said plant °% 
As a result, ‘the multinational enter- 
prise which caused the harm 1s liable 
for such harm '?? 

A year after the Bhopal gas leak, 
a major leakage of oleum gas from a 
plant owned by Shriram Industries in 
New Delhi resulted in a large number 
of persons being affected and at least 
one death 38 In this case (Shriram) the 
Supreme Court made a pronounce- 
mentofabsolute lability and enterprise 
liability that changed the way in which 
Indian companies were held hable 


T. Supreme Court said ‘We are of 
the view that an enterprise which 1s 
engaged in an hazardous or inherently 
dangerous industry which poses a 
potential threat to the health and safety 
of the persons working in the factory 
and residing in the surrounding areas 
owes an absolute and non-delegable 
duty to the community to ensure that 
noharm results to any one on account 
of hazardous or inherently dangerous 
nature of the activity which it has 
undertaken '?? The Supreme Court 
reasoned that, ‘Since the persons 
harmed on account of the hazardous 
or inherently dangerous activity car- 
ried on by the enterprise would not 
be ın a position to 1solate the process 
of operation from the hazardous pre- 
paration of substance or any other 
element that caused the harm the 
enterprise must be held strictly liable 


35 Ibid 
36 Ibid 
37 Ibid 
38 IELRC 


39 MC Mehta vs Union of India, (1987) 
1SCC395 
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for causing such harm as part of the 
social cost for carrying on the hazard- 
ous or inherently dangerous activity 
[ ] Such hazardous or inherently 
dangerous activity for private profit 
' canbe tolerated only on the condition 
that the enterprise engaged 1n such 
hazardous or inherently dangerous 
activity indemnifies all those who suf- 
fer on account of the carrying on of 
such hazardous or inherently danger- 
ous activity regardless of whether itis 
carried on carefully or not °4° 


T. court concluded by pronouncing 
that, ‘Where an enterprise is engaged 
in a hazardous or inherently danger- 
ous activity and harm results to any- 
one on account of an accident in the 
operation of such hazardous or inher- 
ently dangerous activity resulting, for 
example, ın escape of toxic gas the 
enterprise 1s strictly and absolutely 
liable to compensate all those who 
are affected by the accident and such 
liability 1s not subject to any of the 
exceptions which operate vis-à-vis the 
tortuous principle of strict liability 
underthe rule in Rylands v Fletcher ’*! 

The case, though limited to 
Indian companies, sets out a model of 
liability that can be extremely useful 
as the internationalcommunity moves 
forward in its consideration of how 
MNCs, especially those engaged with 
hazardous technology, can be held 
more accountable 

Underlying both absolute habil- 
ity andenterprise responsibility is that 
| The enterprise 1s obliged to take 
steps to anticipate all risks, and plan 
and prevent them from materializing 
This corresponds on the one hand to the 
principle of due diligence in human 
rights law and on other also echoes 
the now well established principle of 
strict hability in environmental law 


40 Ibid 
41 Ibid 
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2 Theenterprise internalizes the cost 
ofthe personal orenvironmental harm 
due to its activities Thisis very much 
inIme with the ‘polluter pays’ and ‘pre- 
cautionary principles’, now well 
established 1n international and do- 
mestic law in almost all jurisdictions 

3 Inthe context of | and 2 above, the 
victims are not burdened with the res- 
ponsibility of pinpointing fault In a 
departure from traditional tort law 
but responding to the realities of the 
increasingly sophisticated nature of 
technology and multinational busi- 
ness, 1t 1s considered fair to shift the 
onus of proof onthetortfeasor, 1 e the 
enterpuse/multinational corporation 


D... judicial pronouncements 
on the question, the statutory law in 
Indiaclearly reveals the state's ambi- 
valence on the 1ssue of multinational 
corporate liability Amongst the 
amendments to the Factories Act, 
1948 was one ın 1987 which absolves 
the designer, manufacturer, importer 
or seller of plant and machinery once 
theuserto whom the plantand machi- 
nery were handed over, gave an under- 
taking that, ‘if properly used', no harm 
would ensue It seems this provision 
was 1n the nature of an assurance to the 
high priests of capital and technology 
— from absolute liability to absolute 
preyudgement of liability 

Insum, 20 years afterthe world’s 
worst industrial disaster hundreds of 
thousands of people are still at grave 
risk Whatever little gains the victims 
of Bhopal have made 1s primarily due 
totheirown tireless struggle for justice 
andredress Unfortunately 1tseems the 
disaster that 15 Bhopal and the struggle 
of the victims has not been enough to 
prompt the executive, legislature and 
judiciary to act together to meet the 
challenge posed by a combination of 
political economy of neoliberal glo- 
balization, hazardous technology and 
the power of transnational capital 


Books 


CLOUDS OF INJUSTICE: Bhopal Disaster 20 
Years On Amnesty International, London, 2004 


THE victims of the Bhopal gas disaster have not dis- 
appeared as do lost memories Maybe, even if they 
wanted to, they cannot For they exist, in large num- 
bers, bearing the continuing burden of the chemical 
industry’s callousness 1n the matter of risk and safety 
Suffering impoverishment, certain only of uncertainty, 
ill-health and pain, incapacity imposed on them by the 
disaster, injustice heaped on them by the Union Car- 
bide Corporation (UCC), the executive agency of the 
Indian state, and American and Indian courts, they have 
fought on They have found support in local and dis- 
tant geographies which has helped convert their col- 
lective complaints into a cause and to keep alive the 
pursuit of justice 

Itis therefore aptthat the Amnesty International 
report readied for release on the 20th anniversary of 
the Bhopal gas disaster should extensively invoke vic- 
tims’ voices to speak about the many violations, and 
denials, of human rights ın the sordid saga spanning 
more than three decades from the establishing of the 
UCC factory in Bhopal to the disasterin 1984, the many 
vicissitudes of the litigation, and the parallel problems 
of contaminated soil and water 

Post the disaster, the near-exclusive focus on 
making UCC pay for the injury, death and damage 
lasted till 1989, when the settlement was signed in the 
Supreme Courtand the review petition signed 1n 1991 
This was then replaced by the process of determining 
and classifying the victim, and disbursing compensa- 
tion aprocessthat was burdened with executive prag- 
matism, often tainted by a perception of the victim as 
a freeloader The small sums given in compensation, 
the numbers of victims whose claims to compensation 
were rejected, the numbers that were acknowledged 
as having borne less injury than in fact they had — all 
testify to a version of pragmatismand perception The 
confirmation of soil and water contamination in and 
around the plant in the late nineties gave UCC and the 


site, and 1n consequence the victims, a space 1n the 
environmental agenda 

The many aspects of the human rights agenda 
have, however, lain in relative obscurity and it 1s apt 
that a report recording a retrospective of the disaster 
now gives a centrality to human rights This the 
Amnesty International (AT) report has set out todo 

AI appears to have taken a significant stride in 
producing this report on the Bhopal gas disaster and 
its aftermath This 1s, 1t would seem, the first time AI 
has moved out of its traditional domain of civil and 
political rights to address an episode located in the 
economic and social justice arena The rising power 
of the corporation, with 1ts 1ncreasing comparability 
with state power, may have acted as a spur The 
acknowledgement of indivisibility of rights may pro- 
vide part of the reason for this extension of rights 
territory Perhaps the privatization, liberalization 
and globalization neo-liberal agenda of the nineties 
has contributed to a rethink within the AI of how it 1s 
to retain relevance, and its capacity to make a diffe- 
renceto human rights accountability 

The report has two avowed aims ‘To expose the 
failure by UCC/Dow and the Indian government to 
comply with their respective obligations and respon- 
sibilities to (a) prevent the gas leak and address the con- 
sequences, and (b) prevent and stop the continuing 
pollution of the environmentand water through the dıs- 
persal of toxic and hazardous substances’ (p 2) The 
second aim is ‘to demonstrate — by showing how com- 
panies evade their human rights responsibilities — the 
need to establish a human rights framework that 
can be applied to companies directly’ (p 2) The sins 
of the corporation, the Indian state and the judicial 
system are set out to detail the many human rights fail- 
ures that make up the twenty years after the Bhopal gas 
disaster 

The damage to health, including respiratory ill- 
ness, immune system impairment, neurological dam- 
age, neuromuscular damage, cancers, gynaecological 
disorders and mental health effects, has been com- 
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pounded by the abrupt cessation of the ICMR studies 
on the effects of the gas disaster The reports of 
the ICMR studies conducted til] 1994 lie in 1naccessi- 
ble cabinets, keeping information that may help the 
victims in shrouds of secrecy UCC, too, has all along 
maintained a stubborn silence on the composition of 
the leaked gases, its consequences, and any antidotes 
knownto science This denial of the right to health, ren- 
dered graphic by quoting the victim, 1s illustrative of 
how the report 1s structured What emerges from the 
independent medical committees that the Supreme 
Court finally agreed needed to be set up, and ordered 
be constituted (by orders dated 17 August and 17 Sep- 
tember 2004), should hopefully incite moves to right 
the many wrongs in the matter of health care ofthe vic- 
tims Thespecialeffects on children, the entrenchment 
of poverty amongsta working class population, the par- 
ticular damage to women's lives, pollution and con- 
tamination of water are visited in the report 

In providing a framework of human rights law, 
Chapter 2 of the report 1s fairly pedantic, even as it 
draws attention to the human rights instruments to 
which India is a party and whose dicta ought, then, to 
be respected and acted upon by the Indian state The 
right to life, to a remedy, to an adequate standard of 
living, to freedom from discrimination and to a safe 
environment ıs explained Indian law, and standards 
set by the judiciary including the precautionary prin- 
ciple, the polluter pays principle, and the principle of 
restitution are culled out from domestic texts The 
evolving theme of human rights responsibilities of 
companies, although they are non-state actors, 1s laid 
out inthe context, especially of dangerous activity And 
the report adverts to the UN Norms which are currently 
being debated 

The accountability of Union Carbide for its 
activities at the site, and for the disaster, should be 
obvious, one would think Butthe success with which 
the corporation ducked liability, the soft approach 
adopted by the Supreme Court towards the corpora- 
tton and its officers, and the state's implicit support for 
the offending corporation while practising disdain for 
the victims have fundamentally altered the potential 
for accountability So setting out the evidence on 
double standards, inordinate risk, ownership, control, 
design defects and the logic of corporate neglect of 
safety becomes necessary, and the report 1s useful as a 
reminder of what we have known all along The post- 
disaster response of the corporation comes in for criti- 
cal scrutiny especially in its refusal to share information 
about the gas, in obstructing the victims’ right to jus- 
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¢ 
tice including the matter of interim compensation to 
victims, and in the corporation's attempts to disappear 
into other identities - as UCC moving into Dow and 
playing games on how much of one entity 15 how much 
oftheotherafter merger 

The state — meaning both the Indian state and the 
state of Madhya Pradesh — evaded challenge to their 
questionable role inthe establishment and functioning 
ofthefactory 1n Bhopal This was effected, essentially, 
by the passage of the Bhopal Claims Act in 1985, 
through which it took over the litigation on behalf of 
allthe victims, thus arraying itself with the victims and 
holding the corporation out to be acommon adversary 
In 1989 when, by the settlement-order, the Union of 
India did an about turn and become a front for the 
Union Carbide and converted the victims into claim- 
ants before itself, the attention of the victims was 
inevitably drawn to what the state might do with the 
monies received in their name This deflected atten- 
tion from the role of the state as a Joint tortfeasor The 
Al report contributes to bringing the focus back to the 
state and its answerability for, and after, the disaster 
(Chapter 4) 

There are conclusions and recommendations 
with which the report calls curtains The governments 
of India and Madhya Pradesh, the US government, 
Dow Chemical Co , the UN Commission on Human 
Rights and the UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights are each called upon to fulfil tasks that are spelt 
outinthereport There are some significant omissions 
though that may also be noticed For instance, the 
recalcitrance in the matter of extradition of Warren 
Anderson, the CEO of UCC who has been a fugitive 
from the law and to whom the US has been providing 
asafe haven, has been missed In 1987, changes were 
made in the Factories Act 1948, s 96, enhancing the 
punishment for an inspector of factories for disclos- 
ing information viz when he takes samples froma fac- 
tory and has it tested, other than for the purposes of 
prosecution, to sıx months imprisonment or Rs 10,000 
orboth Notably, this change was brought in at the same 
time as disclosure of information to potential victims 
was declared as vital to enhanced safety, and by amend- 
ment in another part of the same Factories Act! The state 
begs to be challenged on this patent anomaly by which 
industrial secrecy gains further dominance over safety 

A parting thought why 1s it that the UN, which 
is now working on norms to restrain corporations, 
has been so silent on the Bhopal gas disaster? Even 
in its current phase of engagement with corporate 
(mis)conduct, there is no resonance and certainly no 


direct acknowledgment of the Bhopal gas disaster 
Is this amnesia? Or ignorance? Or is this to be passed 
off as the soft approach which will ensure that corpo- 
rations stay on board? An explanation from the UN 1s 
in order, and we would not complain were AI to raise 
the question 


Usha Ramanathan 


THE CORPORATION: The Pathological Pursuit 
of Profit and Power by Joel Bakan Constable, 
London, 2004 


CORPORATIONS are in the dock Inthe two decades 
and a half just past, the rise of corporate power and an 
attendant immunity, has led to a not-so-subtle battle for 
primacy between the corporation and the state The 
emergence of the transnational corporation, among the 
few entities that border controls do not halt, has given 
1ta power to appear, and disappear, and held outa shield 
from accountability to which a state cannot legally, or 
legitimately, lay claam The formula of privatization, 
liberalization and globalization—compelled into com- 
mon parlance by the Bretton Woods institutions ın the 
'80s and the '90s — have done their work well 1n 
privileging the corporation over the peoples of the 
world, and the interests of nations and states 

Mostrecently, the UN DraftNorms on the respon- 
sibilities of transnational corporations and other busi- 
ness enterprises with regard to human rights, bear 
witness to the rising equivalence of corporate power and 
state power Read Article | of the Draft Norms and find 
the sameness of the responsibility to respect, protect and 
fulfil the agenda of human nights to states and to corpo- 
rations whichisembedded inthe article Implicit in this 
1s the recognition of the potential of the corporation to 
harm human rights, justas the state might 

Joel Bakan’s book 1s situated 1n a time that ech- 
oes with vocal, and articulate, resistance to this rise of 
corporate power from Cochabamba in Bolivia to Coca 
Cola in Plachimeda in Kerala, Dow Chemical in the 
US (with resonance around the globe, including among 
the Union Carbide victims 1n Bhopal) to Shell among 
the Ogoni tribes 1n Nigeria, to the Chad-Cameroon 
pipeline and soon 

The route to writing the book has thrown up 
a companion, a documentary, “The Corporation’, 
co-directed by Mark Achban and Jennifer Abbott and 
produced by Big Picture Media The book stands alone, 
and constitutes a compelling narrative, but the film 
adds a flavour of authenticity when we see the faces 


and hear the voices of those whose words we read 1n 
the book The book and the film have been travelling 
together, often accompanied by its author/makers, 
carrying a campaign against the untamed growth of 
corporate power, and coopting along the way those 
who share their reasoned distrust of the corporation 
In its present guise 

Are disgraced and handcuffed officials a symp- 
tom of ‘bad apples’, some ‘bad people’ and ‘bad prac- 
tices’? Or1s there something systemic ın the corporate 
abuse of position and power? The key premise on 
which Bakan locates his work 1s that the corporation 
1S an institution — a unique structure and set of 1mpera- 
tives that direct the actions of people within it. Itis also 
a ‘legal institution’, whose ‘legally defined mandate 
1s to pursue relentlessly and without exception, its own 
self-interest, regardless of the often harmful conflu- 
ences it might cause to others’ (pp 1-2) As a result, 
Bakan argues through the book, ‘the corporation 1s a 
pathological institution, adangerous possessor of great 
power it wields over people and societies’ (p 2) 

As professor of law at the University of British 
Columbia, it 1s not difficult to understand Bakan's, and 
the book's, strong basis in law What is reassuring 1s 
the ease with which he lets the law melt into the back- 
ground and gets on quickly, and simply, beyond what 
the law 1s to what the law does Asacreature of the law, 
the corporation has passed through a history of ban- 
ishment 1n England in 1720 to its resurrection ın 1825, 
the 19th century birth ofthe American corporation and 
‘limited liability’ to the corporation emerging as a 'per- 
son’ in law and through advertising, and the loss of 
reputation and the moulding of the New Deal in 
1930s America, till the ‘new convergence of techno- 
logy, law and ideology — economic globalization — 
(which) reversed the trend toward greater regulatory 
control of corporations and vaulted the corporation 
to unprecedented power and influence’ (p 21) The 
American focus 1s because ‘the world’s largest and 
most powerful corporations are based 1n the US, and 
economic globalization has extended their influence 
beyond national borders’ (p 3) This, of course, does 
not explain the less-than-passing mention of Bhopal, 
but maybe that is merely my ethnocentric crib 

Both the book and the film revolve around inter- 
views with arange of actors that include anti-establish- 
ment and anti-corporate gurus as Chomsky, Naomi 
Klein, (Body Shop’s) Anita Roddick and the Indian 
inducted into the study, Vandana Shiva There 1s more 
metaphor and simile in the film though, where *mon- 
sters’, ‘hawk’, ‘eagle’ and the likening of a corpora- 
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tion as an ‘externalizing machine’ toa shark asa ‘kull- 
ing machine’ abound The book ıs more measured and 
persuades by its persistent internal logic The film pro- 
vides the campaign The film 1s more extravagant ın 
its chapterisation and starts with the Birth of the Cor- 
poration and runs through subheads such as the Patho- 
logy of Monstrous Obligations, Triumph ofthe Shield, 
Advancing the Frontiers, Unsettling Accounts, Hos- 
tile Takeover, Democracy Ltd , Psychotherapies and 
Prognosis It dwells on the ‘pathology’, ticking off a 
checklist of characteristics that the corporation pos- 
sesses and which make up a psychopathic personality 
It is interesting that the certificate 1ssued by the 
state has classed it to be viewed only with Parental 
Guidance! 

The medium of the printed page adds to analy- 
sis, and relies on anecdotal and historical narrative In 
arriving at the psychopathic diagnosis the corporation 
1s found to be singularly self-interested, irresponsible 
when putting others at risk, manipulative of everything 
including public opinion, grandiose 1n insisting that 
*we're number one, we’ re the best’, lacking 1n empa- 
thy and manifesting asocial tendencies Also, ‘corpo- 
rations often refuse to take responsibility for their 
own actions and are unable to feel remorse ’ And they 
relate to others superficially — presenting themselves 
ina way that will appeal to the public although this may 
not be representative of what the organization is really 
hke(pp 56-57) 

Bakan contextualises the undemocratic nature 
of the corporation, and the effect of the disjunction 
between ownership, which 1s supposed to vest in the 
shareholders, and control There 1s a role for ‘limited 
liability’ in the irresponsibility which attends cor- 
porate prioritization and practice In explaining the 
externalising of costs on to the public, beyond the 
contours of corporate self-interest, Bakan sets out a 
detailed exposition of the corporation as a free rider 
He reserves his maximum emphasis for the efforts of 
corporations to bring down regulation as much as they 
possibly can and identifies the flaws, and dangers, in 
the corporate position for deregulation In a prescrip- 
tive chapter in conclusion, Bakan iterates and reiter- 
ates the need to keep the state 1n, and stresses the 
imperative of regulation 

There are snapshots in history which are bound 
to stir those of us not yet acquainted with those 
moments 1n time In illustration, the coup which 
corporations engineered to control, or despatch, 
FD Roosevelt because they saw his New Deal asa 
assault on capitalism The attempt failed when their 
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frontman revealed all, they had misjudged their man 

For, Smedley Darlington Butler, a former US Marines 
general, was by then sick to the gills having ‘spent 33 
years being  aracketeerofcapitalism ' 

Perhaps it 15 ın destroying the myths surround- 
ing Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) that Bakan 
makes his most important contribution today Corpo- 
rations use CSR as a sheen of morality, demanding 
alongside that the state leave them alone The socially 
responsible corporation 1s projected along with the 
inefficient, maybe corrupt, state to demand deregula- 
tion A scary scenario where corporations will be res- 
ponsiblefor human rights in their ‘sphere of influence’ 
is being drawn up, and unwitting activists ranged 
against corporate pursuit of power are buying into 
thisidea The delineation of CSR, what it is, how far it 
can go (it cannot legally go beyond the interests of its 
shareholders) and why corporations adopt CSR, tell 
a tale or two that those working to understand, and 
deal with, corporate power and accountability would 
do wellto have readtothem 


Usha Ramanathan 


TRESPASS AGAINST US: Dow Chemical and 


the Toxic Century by Jack Doyle Common Cour- 
age Press, Monroe, Maine, 2004 


AN extremely successful multinational corporation, 
listed high 1n the Fortune 500, in existence for more 
than one hundred years witha track record for innova- 
tion, diversification and profitability, the world’s larg- 
est chemical corporation with an annual sale of 
US$32 billion, an ideal that many corporations would 
like to emulate and a blue-chip investment for all, from 
the small individual investor to the huge financial 
investmentcompanies This1s alsoadescription of The 
Dow Chemical Company that comes through ın Jack 
Doyle's meticulously researched, detailed and current 
book (many figures quoted are for 2003) Trespass 
Against Us — Dow Chemical and the Toxic Century 
Despite these hallmarks of corporate achieve- 
ment, the message, loud and clear while reading the 
book, 1s of a company which has produced and sold, 
andın many cases 1s still producing and selling, chemi- 
cals used in warfare like Agent Orange and Agent Pur- 
ple, a slew of persistent and organic chemicals which 
are polluting the environment and affecting all forms 
of life from the whales to the exquisite song birds, 
defoliants, herbicides, insecticides and fungicides, 
many of which have the ability to persist in the envi- 


ronment and negatively affect all forms of life, dioxins 
that are amongst the most toxic substances known, 
and amund-boggling variety of plastic substances This 
is only an extremely abbreviated list of the very large 
number of products that Dow Chemical produces 
through synthetic chemistry and markets through the 
catch phrase, ‘Better living through chemistry ' 

Let me list some of the effects on people that have 
been documented by the author due to ‘Better living 
through chemistry’ —1ncrease in incidence of cancers, 
miscarriages and birth defects For us to really grasp 
these effects which are not mentioned in the annual re- 
ports of Dow Chemical, we need to understand the 
concepts of ‘toxic trespass’ and ‘body burden’ Toxic 
trespass 1s the uninvited invasion of our personal 
environment and our bodies by many of the products 
developed, produced and marketed by Dow Chemical 
In a sense it 1s a grand chemical experiment that Dow 
Chemical has performed and continues to perform with 
our bodies and ourenvironment for which they do not 
have the consent from any one of us It 1s akin to an 
intruder in our homes, only that this intruder is guar- 
anteed to stay with us for the rest of our lives and seri- 
ously damage our health and in many instances be 
passed on toourdescendants Body Burden is the pres- 
ence of synthetic chemicals in our bodies caused by this 
toxic trespass Only in the lastdecade or so, greater than 
500 synthetic chemicals (many of these are carcino- 
gens, mutagens and endocrine disruptors), have been 
found in human blood and body tissue This burden, 
humanity as a whole 1s forced to carry for generations 
to come, we have no choice These facts indicate an 
absolute disregard by Dow Chemical for the rights of 
individuals (not to mention the other forms of life on 
Earth), to lead a healthy and full life, and to live in and 
enjoy a safe and healthy environment 

What are the strategies and tactics that have 
enabled Dow Chemical to carry on with theirextremely 
profitable business for so many decades and to grow 
into the behemoth that they are today? Subtle and some- 
times outright intimidation of various processes which 
could potentially derail their profitable enterprise, 
excellent public relations and lobbying to ‘fix their 
image’, a long drawn process of appeals and delays 
through the legal and regulatory system, adopting a 
chemical by chemical approach to the defence of their 
products and in the meantime continuing to market the 
products under question, tampering with the jury, when 
the case gets really tough to engineer out-of-court 
settlements so that most of the case details and pro- 
ceedings are sealed from public view, influence the 


legal and other policies to favour them, work to break 
labour unions so that safety of workplaces cannot be 
demanded strongly, consistent breach of environmen- 
tal, health and workplace safety laws, invent-first-ask- 
questions-later approach to the development and 
marketing of synthetic chemical products without 
undertaking the required toxicological studies, wilful 
withholding of information which would have warned 
the consumers and regulators of the negative effects 
of their products, misleading research to counter the 
findings of other research teams which could have a 
damaging effect on the company and even undertak- 
ing toxicity testing on prisoners without their informed 
consent If this does not sound like a horror list, I 
wonder what will 

In today’s world the unfortunate truth 1s that pro- 
ducts and derivatives of Dow Chemical touch all our 
lives almost on a daily basis Approximately every 10 
seconds a new synthetic chemical 1s discovered, they 
enter the market at the rate of three per day, adding up 
to more than one thousand per year About 18 million 
synthetic chemical substances are known to science but 
their long-term effects on human health and the health 
of the environment ıs not really understood and appre- 
ciated by the general public around the world What 
makes this situation worse 1s the persistent nature of 
many of these chemicals and their ability to be 
biomagnified through the food chain In a sense the 
lives of future generations of many forms of lives, 
including human beings, ate blighted Dow's track 
record on safety of its production facility and products 
is unbiased as far as geographical considerations 
areconcerned Its equally bad all over the world 

Some of the factors that have enabled the strate- 
gies of Dow Chemical to succeed include inadequate 
laws and lax enforcement, the lag time between the 
exposure to the product and the manifestation of the 
illeffects, the unfortunate emphasis on after-the-event 
fixing of responsibility rather than adopting the pre- 
cautionary principle and building of dependencies on 
the products priorto the emergence and recognition of 
its 1] effects 

Jack Doyle has done a wonderful Job 1n detail- 
ing all of the above, and the book presents numerous 
case histories and interviews which enables the reader 
to easily relate to the events The Bhopal gas tragedy 
1s one such case history Dow Chemical acquired 
Union Carbide in 2001, purely acommercial decision 
as Dow is unwilling to take any responsibility for the 
tragedy and its victims This was raised 1n the board 
meeting of Dow ın May 2003 by some of its share- 
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holders Maybe this 1s an indication that there might 
still be some hope forthese and other victims of Dow’s 
products all over the world 

Jack Doyle 1s a good story teller, but unfortu- 
nately it ıs a sad story that he has to tell It 1s no story 
but the tragic truth that affects all of us and our envi- 
ronment with all other forms of lives as well If this 
does not serve as a call to arms and goad all of us into 
action, then there 1s very little that can be done 

In my early twenties, I read Rachael Carson’s 
Silent Spring It leftan indelible impression on me and 
since then Trespass Against Us has been one of the most 
powerful books that I have read It 1s a shame that 
despite the evidence, governments and people continue 
to lead their lives ın an unconcerned manner Icanonly 
draw a comparison with the tactics of the tobacco 
industry but with the one very important difference 
with smoking one can exercise a choice but unfortu- 
nately with synthetic chemicals one cannot 

To me this 1s another case of blind faith in tech- 
nology with absolute disregard for Nature From the 
detailed documentation 1n this book it 1s clear that 
Science has clearly oversold itself with very tragic 
consequences This 1s another indication of the over- 
whelming motive for profit which 15 pursued trrespec- 
tive of the consequences This according to me 1s due 
to the extremely short timeframes of reference for cor- 
porate decision-making, a function of the reporting of 
figures for every quarter This is absolutely out of sync 
with the time scales on which issues related to human 
health, ecology and environment are dealt with Unless 
the ‘financial profit alone and at all costs’ measure of 
corporate performance 1s changed and much stronger 
regulation by the public and the government enforced, 
there 1s insufficient incentive for companies like Dow 
tochange their style of functioning 


Ravi Chellam 


THE BHOPAL SURVIVOR’S STORY by Rumah 
Rasaq 2004 


BHOPAL: A Second Tragedy by Sunanda and 
Yogesh Walia 1995 


PUBLIC anxieties around media ‘harm’ often target 
the usual suspects filmandtelevision Consequently, 
the print and electronic news media, or the ‘free’ press, 
has been spared being subject to any rigorous and sus- 
tained scrutiny In the world of corporate media, cen- 
sorship operates in ways that are complex, even 
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invisible For, if the news does not exist in the first 
place, how can 1t be censored? More than a decade back 
when satellite news channels arrived to challenge the 
monopoly of state-owned media channels there was 
optimism that news reporting would become ‘free’, fair 
andaccurate That bubble has burst Now we know that 
news channels are even scared to reveal the results of 
their own exit polls for fear of losing political favour 
orfacing political reprisal 

It 1s perhaps for this reason that documentaries 
(particularly long documentaries) have captured eve- 
ryone's imagination. Michael Moore's Fahrenheit 
9/11 1s as much about the failure of the Bush adminis- 
tration as about failure of the American media to chal- 
lenge the dubious claims and policies of the federal 
government Closer home, Rakesh Sharma's Final 
Solution, a three and half-hour long documentary on 
the Gujarat genocide, ıs valuable because it systemati- 
cally unravels and exposes what the print and electronic 
press has failedtodo Unlikethe PBS in the US or BBC 
mn the UK, Indian TV has never encouraged long docu- 
mentaries or investigative reporting on contemporary 
political issues The attempt of Indian-news channels 
to understand the complex reality of India through 
talk shows and transient sound bytes has proved to be 
shamefully inadequate 

While media in the age of corporate globaliza- 
tion has opened up new spaces, 1t has also erased many 
others Sustained reporting and analysis have been the 
firstcasualties In this scenario, independent documen- 
tary filmmakers have emerged as the witness bearers 
Stories that are of little interest or convenience to the 
corporate media have found their way into documen- 
tary films and they, in turn, have found their audiences 
1n varied and unforeseen places For precisely this rea- 
son the documentaries under review are valuable tes- 
timonies as they bear witnesses to events and moments 
that would be of little interestto the corporate media 

The Bhopal Survivor's Story (1984-2004) 
directed by Rumah Rasaq tells the shocking story of 
how, even after 20 years, the central and state govern- 
ments have failed to hold the perpetrators accountable, 
compensate the victims ofthe terrible tragedy, or detox 
the environment for a safe future 1n the aftermath 
Instead, the film reveals, how thousands of people con- 
tinue to become victims ofthe toxicity that permeates 
the ground water and soil, making them susceptible to 
cancer, TB, brain retardation and various otherequally 
debilitating and life-threatening ailments Lethal tox- 
ins and carcinogens like mercury, organoclorine, 
dichlorobenzene, tricholorobenzene continue to con- 
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taminate the environment and claim its victims When 
Dow Chemical took over Union Carbide, it chose to 
inherit the assets but none of the liabilities which, the 
film argues, is only expected given the company’s track 
record Dow has been responsible for the bombing of 
Japan, spraying Agent Orange over Vietnam, develop- 
ing Napalm and secretly testing chemicals on prison- 
ersand students Dow also produces Dursban, a highly 
toxic insecticide that 1s banned ın the US because ıt 
causes brain damage ın children but continues to be 
promoted aggressively ın India The documentary 15a 
strong indictment of the government's abject failure 
to protect the interests of the people and punish corpo- 
rate crooks 1 wish, however, that the script by Meera 
Ashar was more conversational and refrained from 
lapsing into academese like ‘subaltern people’ and 
‘hegemonic forces of large MNCs and the state ’ 

Unlike Bhopal Survivor’s Story, which 1s an 
independent documentary, Bhopal A Second Tragedy 
(1995) is a television documentary produced and 
directed by Sunanda and Yogesh Walia for ITV Pre- 
sented by Mark Tully, the documentary 1s a compel- 
ling journey through the dismal aftermath of the 
world’s largest industrial disaster The seamy subplots 
reveal corporate callousness, government cynicism, 
Judicial corruption, administrative incompetence and 
the continued failure to bring a semblance of justice to 
the survivors of the tragedy In chasing down Union 
Carbide’s dubious claims, Tully travels through India, 
USA and Mexicotoexplore the lassitude that surrounds 
the enforcement of environmental laws Made in the 
best traditions of TV journalism, Bhopal A Second 
Tragedy is one more valuable document testifying to 
the failure of mainstream journalism in India 

Making (and reviewing) documentaries on the 
Bhopal gas tragedy and its aftermath 1s daunting sim- 
ply because of the overwhelming number of documen- 
taries that have been made since 1984, including The 
Bhopal Legacy (Nadeem Udddin), Unravelling the 
Tragedy of Bhopal (Gittleman Film Associates), The 
Heart Becomes Quiet (David Christensen and Robin 
Schlaht), Hunting Warren Anderson (Amos Coheny), 
Cloud Over Bhopal (Gondwana Films/Spanish Televi- 
sion)and many others Inevitably therefore, both docu- 
mentartes frequently evoke asense of déjà vu, a feeling 
of having ‘been there and seen that ' 

As I see ıt, two major challenges confront those 
who plan to use the media in their continuing campaign 
around the unfinished business of justice and compen- 
sationin Bhopal First, campaigners need to find crea- 
tive strategies to push the Bhopal campaign in both the 


mainstream and independent media Second, and more 
difficult, independent documentary filmmakers have 
to struggle to find new and more compelling ways to 
tell theirstories Mainstream media must be challenged 
not just through content but also through the use of 
unconventional narrative strategies 


Shohini Ghosh 


THE TRAUMA AND THE TRIUMPH: Gender 
and Partition in Eastern India edited by Jasodhara 
Bagchiand Subhoranjan Dasgupta Stree, Calcutta, 
2003 


WHEN Indians repossessed their homeland on 15 
August 1947, close to 12 million people on all sides of 
the borders were left without ahome The black irony 
of the situation was deliberately repressed in official 
and popular celebration of the amazing fact of freedom, 
so hard-won, and so ardently awatted Within another 
quarter of a century, the subcontinent was split a sec- 
ond time, unravelling the logic of the first partition the 
two nation theory, espoused by the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League, came unstuck as the nation 
state of Pakistan splintered in the name of other soli- 
darities and contradictions that could not be contained 
within the framework of religious identity 

The celebration of the 50th year of India’s free- 
dom saw a dramatic redefinition of the meaning of 
August 1947 The event that appeared on the forefront 
of scholarly and popular memorialisation was more the 
horrors of the holocaust and the breakup of the coun- 
try than the pleasure of repossessing the country It1s 
interesting to speculate on why that semantic shift 
occurred at this point The promise of the Nehruvian 
welfare state and the new-founded economic sover- 
eignty had largely been dissipated in the last decade, 
substantially eroding the expectant optimism with 
which the newly-made citizens had greeted the infant 
nation state 1n 1947 More significant, the horrors of 
anti-Sikh and anti-Muslim pogroms brought back 
memories of the holocaust The foundation of the 
nation state had not been a monolithic one A mass 
movement, rare in the history of the world ın the scale 
of popular activism and non-violence, had been one of 
its sources But there had also been the parallel narra- 
tive of religious separatism, both Hindu and Muslim, 
along lineage of mass communal violence and hatred 
that had shaped the course of events that led on to free- 
dom-with-partition. The 50th year of our freedom saw 
a preoccupation with the recovery of the second strand 
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of nation making, reflecting the new and darker con- 
text for historical writings 

The new histories of the Partition were written 
largely by feminist scholars and gender became a key 
prism through which the events were reviewed There 
was a shift away from the earlier preoccupation with 
the realm of high politics, negotiations and bargains 
over the fate of nanons There was also, by and large, a 
breakaway fromthe earlier historical explanations that 
traced lineages of partition in the long histories of com- 
munalism and violence, especially in Bengal and Pun- 
jab The accent was on the expenential, the emotive 
aspects of events and the holocaust was seen as an 
apocalyptic occurrence that could be studied on its own 
without being necessarily located in an ideological and 
political context The histories expanded the methods 
of using oral narratives, they revealed the conjoined 
patriarchies of states and families, the involuted vio- 
lencethatseparatedeventhe victims 

In all this, Bengal had remained, by and large, a 
relatively minor footnote Punjab provided the domi- 
nant frame of reference to which Bengal provided 
examples of departures fromthe norm Ofcourse, there 
was a major exception to this general trend Joya 
Chatterjee had, in fact, pioneered the revival in parti- 
tion studies with a focus on Bengal She was able to 
weave together the experiential with the institutional, 
the immediate events of holocaust with histories of 
communal ideology and political organization In her 
more recent work, she had emphasized a vitally impor- 
tant point partition did notend, but began 1n June 1947 
as the scheme for territorial separation came to be 
finalized In other words, the proper life of partition 
begins with the displaced people and the separated 
lands, the new economies and state structures, as they 
came to take shape from 1947 

In very recent years, the probe of Bengal partı- 
tion has widened The editors of the volume under 
review have rightly pointed out that the nature of the 
Bengal partition was different from Punjab 1n some 
very crucial ways One of the striking differences ıs that 
there was no massive concentration of violence in one 
or two years followed by a virtual exchange of entire 
populations as happened 1n Punjab The partition in 
Bengal was a very long drawn out affair, the borders 
remained open muchlongerand the migration was both 
more continuous and thinnerat any given point of time 
There were, moreover, repeated spurts of violence 
leading on to recurring bouts of migration, some of it 
caused by threat perception rather than by actual vio- 
lence, and some of it also caused by economic dislo- 
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cations that made older patterns of livelthood unten- 
able The Indian government, determined to accord 
proper refugee status only to people who could prove 
that their flight was directly caused by communal vio- 
lence, took little responsibility for the streams of Hin- 
dus from East Pakistan There was, moreover, more 
than one displacement in the lives of Bengali migrants 
as they were torn out of the settled Bengals landscape 
and flung into the wilds of the Sunderbans or into the 
forests of Dandakaranya outside Bengal One hardly 
knows where to put aclosure to the history of the Ben- 
gal partition 

Therecent studies of Bengal partition have, there- 
fore, focused closely on the history of displaced peo- 
ple, their many dislocations and their struggles for 
survival, land and homes The focus on violent events 
or memories of spectacular violence which character- 
ize the Punjab studies, are, in comparison, less domi- 
nant The present volume continues that trend 

The most important feature of the volume ts that 
it1s amosaic made up of fragments from many differ- 
ent archives A diverse range of histories, history 
writings and historical sources are pulled together, sug- 
gesting multiple directions for future research The col- 
lage format also enabled the editors to bring together 
many of the strengths of different modes of historical 
reconstruction There are recollections as well as his- 
torical analyses of policies and experiences, there 
are accounts of state and institutional grapplings with 
the ‘refugee problem’ along with hterary and filmic 
representations of refugee self-fashioning And, true 
to the peculiarities of the Bengal partition, the scope 18 
not confined to the moment when partition began to 
happen The second partition of the subcontinent brings 
it into recent post-colonial histories as 1t concerned 
Bengal yet again Given the diversity of genres and 
themes that the volume represents, it 1s impossible to 
write adequately about each single contribution [shall 
merely point out some of the strengths 

Asthetitle ofthe volume signifies, the editors work 
withacomplex dialectic of losses and new beginnings 
As Asoke Mitra had observed long back, the burden 
of partition was borne mainly by refugee women who 
stepped into unprecedentedroles homemaker, bread- 
winner, political activist Such struggles in a hostile 
environment which compounded the traumatic escape 
from homes and homeland nonetheless promised new, 
though difficult, beginnings The book provides an 
excerpt from Ritwik Ghatak’s memorable film, Meghe 
Dhaka Tara, but, ın a different vein, the excitement of 
inhabiting public roles and spaces, perhaps, comes out 


more in Satyajit Ray’s Mahanagar The woman, forced 
to earn a living, was notentirely atragic figure, even if 
her difficulties were massive 

The editors also point out the role of the Left in 
mobilizing broken, traumatized people in struggles 
where, again, women played a major role The Left 
came into its own, marking out future bases and forms 
of struggle by going into the heart ofrehabilitation work 
and with militant claims to unsettled land It is some- 
what ironic to think that in the present state of West 
Bengal, the Left Front government engages in break- 
ing up some of these very resettlement colonies 1n the 
interests of urban development 

A very perceptive comment by Jasodhara Bagchi 
points out the structural similarity between the trau- 
matic events of a generalized loss of home and the 
routinised abandonment of ancestral homes for all 
women living under patrivirilocal systems 

Subhoranjan Dasgupta reads Akhtaruddin Elias’ 
Khwabnama as a fictional completion of history The 
textevokes very powerfully —and Dasgupta’s reading 
communicates that power most vividly and sensitively 
— an unusual perspective on partition that of a Mus- 
lim Inthis connection, acomparison with Gourkishore 
Ghose's novel, Prem Nei, might have been further 
illuminating Dasgupta interestingly counterposes the 
united peasants’ struggle in the Tebhaga movement to 
its contemporary event of partition as a split possibil- 
ity It, however, leaves the question open as to why the 
mass movement for partition triumphed, even among 
Bengali peasants 

Selina Hossain’s shortstory, ' Kantatare Projapati' 
evokes the excruciating torture of a woman tn prison 
The context, most possibly, 1s the Bangladesh War 
of 1971, but one misses a further explanation, or an 
introduction to the author Similarly, the memorable 
pamphlet of 1951, based on Ila Mitra's statement to 
the East Pakistan police 1s reproduced without any 
contextualisation or explanation The extraordinary 
document from the legendary leader of the Tebhaga 
movement has been largely unknown and one ıs grate- 
ful to the editors for bringing it back into the public 
domain However, Ila Mitra has become a shadowy 
name to the present generations, and to readers outside 
Bengal This would have been a major opportunity to 
revive that history 

Rachel Weber does a close study of one of the 
refugee settlements 1n South Calcutta She locates this 
against the changing urban topography of the metropo- 
lis that the partition brought in its wake The changing 
fate of the Bijoygarh Colony in Jadavpur is filled out 


through the words and recollections of the refugee 
inhabitants who then go back to an older past to talk 
about an older home and its violation and loss She 
introduces her own subject position as a child of 
Jewish refugees who escaped from Nazi Germany to 
create a correspondence between the two moments of 
exodus The comparison may be somewhat mislead- 
ing, masking the specificities of each history 

Renuka Roy was a leading figure 1n rehabilita- 
tion work, going on to become the Minister of Reha- 
bilitation Rehabilitation was an area in the new 
governmental enterprise where the expertise of women 
had acknowledged value, since even in conventional 
gender understanding, they are seen to possess 'natu- 
ral’ abilities for rebuilding broken homes The article 
1$ a very Important contribution tracing, as ıt does, the 
trajectory of refugee existence from the Sealdah sta- 
tion to the camps and then the colonies It provides a 
detailed and critical account of the inadequacies and 
obstinate blindness of the Indian government towards 
the true dimensions of the problem in Bengal It also 
traces the complicated centre-state negotiations on this 
It blames the Nehru-Liaqat Pact of 1950 which mis- 
takenly assumed that the eastern influx was temporary 
and that the status quo ante could be restored When 
that did not happen, there was no revision of the struc- 
tures of the rehabilitation plan 

In another valuable article, Meghna Guha 
Thakurta contrasts patterns of Hindu migration after 
1950 from East Pakistan with Muslim migration away 
from West Bengal after the riots of 1964 It explains 
migration decisions by families 1n the post 1947 and 
1971 contexts and contrasts the aspirations of Hindu and 
Mushm migrants Hindus leaving their precious ances- 
tralhomeor *bhitabari! and Muslims imaginingthatthey 
were moving towards their ‘promised land’ Thisis done 
through micro-studies oftwo families aHindu one com- 
ing away from Barisal in East Pakistan, and a Muslim 
one going away from Barasatin West Bengal She notes 
the tendency to settle down in large urban centres, 
even forrural families Shealsotraces the pattern of pre- 
partition migration from Eastto West Bengal and shows 
how the networks were overstretched and eventually 
broke down under the strain of the pressures of popula- 
tion movements afterthe partition 

Urvashi Butalia captures the curious story of the 
strange anomalies ofterritorial partition which created 
*chitmahals' or enclaves in each other's territories as 
a province was arbitrarily pulled apart The belated 
merger of two princely states — Cooch Bihar in the West 
andRangpurin the East— with two different states left 
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the borders notoriously ill-defined and the inhabitants 
trapped within tightly enclosed land ringed round with 
borders from which any movement became most dif- 
ficult It also made them vulnerable to police harass- 
ment on both sides The ingrained perversity of the 
refugee experience receives a further twist within this 
history of Berubari 

Meenakshi Sen looks into the history of another 
ex-princely state, Tripura, whose demographic profile 
changed entirely after partition There was an earlier 
history of pre-partition Bengali Hindu migration into 
the state but the trickle became a torrent after 1947 The 
exodus of Tripura Muslims towards Pakistan firmly 
established the numerical predominance of Bengali 
Hindus within the state The situation, however, 
became complicated after the 1960s, as some of the 
Muslims attempted to return on highly unfavourable 
terms The Congress government actively discouraged 
the migration and the discrimination that the Muslims 
faced 1s recounted in the words of two Muslim women 
migrants Hindu dominance touched the lives of the 
indigenous tribal women as the institution of dowry 
was introduced to their villages 

The volume offers important oral archival 
material that future historians of Bengal partition will 
find useful There are interviews with refugee women 
who then became involved with different kinds of 
political activities in West Bengal Nalini Mitra, an 
active member of the Purba Pakistan Mahila Samiti 
that was set up in East Bengal under Leela Ray, recalls 
her experiences of communal violence - the only piece 
that deals with the theme in this volume— and Sukumari 
Chaudhuri describes her political work ın the 1955 
strike at the Bengal Lamp Factory in Calcutta Gargi 
Chakravartty interviews Bithi Chakravarti to follow 
the trajectory of her life as she leaves home, comes to 
Calcutta with her practically destitute family and ulti- 
mately emerges as the family breadwinner Dasgupta 
interviews a CPI activist of undivided Bengal — 
Nibedita Nag —who, along with a section of party work- 
ers, went against the stream, to move to the East and 
carry on with party work under dangerous constraints 
Thereare very interesting fragments from the Partition 
Diary of Suhasim Das of Sylhet as she despairingly 
watches the exodus of Hindus and the changed social 
landscape 

There 1s a fascinating recollection of travels 
through riot-torn Noakhali in the fateful year of 1946 
by the veteran social activist Ashoka Gupta who 
accompanied Gandhij through a district where Hindu 
girls had been molested on a large scale and where 
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Gandhi took a group of young Hindu women on his 
mission of peace and as a token of his faith ın peace In 
1955, Ashoka Gupta, Bina Das, Amar Kumari Vatma, 
Sudha Sen and Sheila Davar went on a tour of refugee 
centres ın East Punjab and Delhi to compare rehabih- 
tation policies vis a vis Punjabirefugees with the con- 
ditions in West Bengal refugee camps The detailed 
comparison established the discrimination and 
marginalisation that Bengali refugees encountered 
as compared with the much greater investment of 
resources and sensitivity that Punjabi refugees 
received The reports reproduced in the volume 

Subhoranjan Dasgupta moves forward in time to 
locate the tentacles of the partition among the women 
in the Brindaban pilgrimage of today There 1s also a 
moving excerptfrom Dakshinaranjan Basu's recollec- 
tions of a vanished way of life in his village Sonarang, 
marked by a history of Buddhist practices and relics 
It would have been useful ifthe short introduction men- 
tioned the location of the village, since the text does 
not indicate ıt There are beautiful translations by 
Dasgupta of poems of two refugee poets, Jibanananda 
Das and Taslima Nasreen poems of nostalgia for 
landscapes that have vanished from their lives They 
underline something that has been crushed and 
overwritten by the current foregrounding of the nation 
state as the sole measure of a spatial affiliation with a 
particular territory — that 15, the meaning of homeland 
m lives of people, the sensuous and concrete bonding 
with an inherited landscape 

Itisalargeand crowded canvas that we have here 
That makes for a rich understanding of the complex- 
ity of the problem but 1t also reduces the scope for an 
extended engagement with any particular aspect 


Tanika Sarkar 


SHIFTING BODY POLITICS: Gender, Nation, 
State in Pakistan by Shahnaz Rouse Women 
Unlimited, New Delhi, 2004 


GENDER IN THE HINDU NATION: RSS 
Women as Ideologues by Paola Bacchetta Women 
Unlimited, New Delhi, 2004 


THE two books are a collection of three essays each, 
under the series Feminist Fineprint, focusing on a sin- 
gle issue and written from a critical feminist perspec- 
tive Both add to the literature on the subject of 
fundamentalism and women in South Asia, an area 
of major concern ın recent years, given the pervasive 


influence of right-wing fundamentalism in the region 
While Bacchetta’s book 1s more specifically a study 
of the Rashtra Sevika Samiti — its history, ideology 
and place within the larger framework of the Hindu 
fundamentalist agenda in India, Rouse attempts to 
delineate the theoretical assumptions whereby funda- 
mentalism seeks to shift the dominant political dis- 
course in favour of anti-democratic forces Specifically 
in the context of Pakistan, Rouse traces how religion 
has come to define the parameters for nationhood ina 
manner as to also shape the discourse on citizenship 
and sovereignty Interestingly, both studies establish 
how women, along with minorities, emerge as citizens 
born into politico-ideological structures that seek to 
define citizenship on a differential basis 

Rouse begins by locating the discourse on gen- 
der within the larger contextual terrain of politics in 
Pakistan A crucial aspect of alignments within the poli- 
tical formation was their being centred around debates 
on the nature of state as well as the form of Islam to be 
practised from a range of perspectives, without any 
serious Challenge to the notion of Pakistan’s existence 
and identity having areligious basis Women and gen- 
der have been significant categories in the discourse 
onreligion, modernity and nationalism since the years 
of the Ray However, these discussions were mostly 
premised on a construction of womanhood based on 
the lives of women of the privileged social classes, with 
no consideration of the needs and experiences of the 
non-Ashraf, thereby ignoring the need to problematize 
the category of gender Rouse maintains that while the 
dichotomy drawn in terms of modernists versus tradi- 
tronalists as overlapping with British and Muslims 
respectively cannot be held to be valid, simplistic 
notions of ‘secular’ forces versus ‘Islamic’ too need to 
be examined because there 1s a ‘continuity in the man- 
ner in which the State (pre-Z1a, during Z1a’s time and 
since) has soughtto controlanddefine women — 'Also, 
within Pakistan, women have sometimes emerged as 
active partners 1n the construction of patriarchal 1de- 
ology and support of the structures that maintain it. the 
latter 1s thus not 1mposed from above and women are 
not mere victims but active participants Rather, it rests 
onthe ‘convenience of subservience’ 

Almost as 1f to carry this discussion forward, 
Bacchetta's work traces the formation of the Rashtra 
Sevika Samiti, its relationship with the RSS and the 
role assigned to women within it The author explores 
how the Sangh and the Samiti conceptualise the Hindu 
nation differently, even as they seek to retain unity to 
ultimately achieve a common objective The Samiti 


engages 1n a fractionalised, specifically feminine, 
Hindu discourse, using some of the same symbols and 
signifiers even as 1t creates some of its own In the 
course of her analysis Bacchetta argues that there are 
‘zones of convergence, of non-antagonistic divergence 
and of complementary difference ' The last, she con- 
tends, originate around questions offeminine and mas- 
culine identities, with the Samiti exiting the realm of 
the Sangh's discourse to craft a Hindu nationalism to 
which women can relate, since the Sangh's notion of 
the Hindu nation, like that of the Islamic state, remains 
highly gendered Even as women and men struggle 
for what they collectively call a ‘Hindu nation’, the 
author argues that they do not necessarily have the 
same entity 1n mind 

Bachheta's work moves on to concretely outlin- 
ing the process by which divergence 1s overcome to 
achieve unity of objective The Samiti emphasises 
both the masculine and the feminine principle while the 
latter 1s missing from the view of the Sangh The two 
organisations are different even as they run parallel, 
because women’s ‘field’ is different from that of men It 
issignificantthat the ‘swayam’ 1s missing fromthe name 
of the Samiti, since while a ‘man’s self 1s individual’, 
that of the woman implies ‘not only the individual self 
butalso family, society, nation, religion and culture’ 

The adherence to a political strategy within the 
confines of the Sangh’s framework ıs achieved 1n such 
a manner that the points of divergence actually enable 
acceptance of the larger frame and fulfil the function 
of achieving unification despite the fractionalisation, 
thereby assuring complicity Sevikas rarely appear in 
Sangh literature while the Sangh 1s always present in 
the background of the frame within which discussions 
take place inthe Samiti Sevikas, sometimes, represent 
an ‘active choice’ model where, having revolted against 
the model of femininity, they emerge as fierce and 
independent women This ‘alternate femininity’ model 
1s steeped in religious resistance and revenge where 
the Hindu nationalist women take after goddesses who 
are all armed The organisational mould in which 
pracharikas are cast provides a highly respectable 
space to single women who profess to be ‘married to 
the nation’ Thus the Samiti interprets the ‘ideal’ not 
just vis a vis a single man rather authority and power 
are vested in the nation which commandasense of duty, 
loyalty, chastity and bravery 

In the course of this shift, specificity of location 
based on caste, class and sexuality are excluded, even 
as the last 1s projected onto women of the ‘other’ who 
are represented as ‘prostitutes and baby factories’ or, 
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alternately, when talking of Hindu women, as victims 
of evils perpetrated by Muslim men Women of the 
minority community, seen as potential or real commu- 
nal and sexual property of Hindu men, hence emerge 
as targets for Hindu nationalists to weave their stories 
of valour, either through reabsorption by way of mar- 
riage or humiliation and desecration Thus the ‘mother 
image’ of Hindu women ıs as central to Hindu funda- 
mentalism as the gross (mis)representation of women 
of the ‘other’ community The Rashtra Sevika Samiti 
fulfils an important function as the ideological pall- 
bearer of fundamentalism 1n its struggle for hegemony, 
which may be based on complicity but transcends pas- 
sivity to impart ‘agency’ to the ‘empowered Sevika’ 
The examples of Uma Bharati and Sadhavi Ritambhara 
are there forall to see 

Bacchetta’s work is extremely useful since 1t 
focuses on the mode of operation by which fundamen- 
talism mobilises women However, the contradictions 
and convergences need to be examined further, spe- 
cially in the context of recent political developments 
and ground level realities Also, there 1s need to study 
the form and expansion of the organisation in greater 
detail, including its sectional and regional spread. What 
are the Samitt’s relations with other Sangh affiliates, 
including the BJP Mahila Morcha, the Durga Vahini 
and the VHP Mahila Mandali? Are these oriented to 
different activities, 1s there coordination and are there 
ambiguities 1n roles and functions? How are the 
boundaries demarcated and what ıs the role of the 
Sangh ın the decision-making process? 

Bacchetta rightly notes the change of stance 
regarding the reasons/causes for the formation of the 
Samiti She outlines the process by which the Samiti 
mediates between women and the RSS, but understand- 
ing how the Samiti provides a conduit for the Sangh to 
reach out to women 1s only one part of the story If the 
political process by which women have been mobilised 
by the ideology of Hindutva en route its road to power 
1s to be understood, it 15 important that different phases 
in the growth of the Sangh/Samiti and the relations 
between them are delineated more sharply Such analy- 
sis 1s needed 1f we are to understand the sharp rise 1n 
the Sangh’s ability to actively mobilise women, e g , at 
the time of demolition of the Babri Masjid, or the state- 
organised pogrom in Gujarat In other words, while sym- 
bols and modes of representation help us to understand 
how right-wing fundamentalist forces extend their 
hegemonic influence by creating space for a religion 
based community identity on an everyday basis, they are 
not sufficient to explain the fervour and active agency 
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displayed during identifiable acts of intervention based 
onunleashing of terror onalarge scale The real picture 
stilleludesus 

Rouse, similarly, traces the links between state, 
fundamentalism and governance ın the context of 
Pakistan, delineating aspects of both convergence and 
contradiction In view ofa strong scripturalist position 
and sharp divisions amongst the Islamists on political 
strategies, there 1s a marked congruence with respect 
to gender This 1s reflected 1n a shared desire to sub- 
sume women’s voices to contain gender-based strug- 
gles and reposition women 1n the interests of the 
fundamentalists with total disregard for their divergent 
experiences Rouse traces the evolution of the dis- 
course on the state 1n Pakistan, its espousal by Muslim 
nationalist figures such as Iqbal and Jinnah, the 
misogynistic content of the latter's thought and the false 
dichotomies drawn between modernity and British 
power as posited against traditionalism andIslam She 
rightly asserts that the issue of gender in independent 
Pakistan cannot be understood as separate from strug- 
gle for control over the state by contending forces 
which, 1n the name of religion, have effectively 
checked the evolution of democratic polity in Pakistan 
She refers to the shifting base of the regimes and the 
alliances sought to be built with different social groups 
to bolster power and authority, but considering that 
there 1s a great need to analyse the socio-economic 
basis of fundamentalism and of the terroreconomy, one 
1s left disappointed 

The outline of the discussion on gender within 
the Muslim League remains perfunctory but useful 
whereas prior to independence in the 1930s, the League 
adopted a resolution favouring suffrage, representation 
and equality for women, as early as 1949, the newly 
formed state of Pakistan retracted from these promises 
This was facilitated by proclamation of Islam as the 
state religion, accompanied by an increased role for 
Islamic ideology and strengthening ofthe influence of 
the ulema, employed as advisors to the legislators The 
struggle over the basis of the state being secular or 
religious was, effectively, about whether to opt for a 
democratic political state formation or not? 

Ironically, Rouse argues that since the early 
Pakistaniregimes were pro-US, the oppositionalforces 
represented both by the left and Islamists traversed 
some common ground Does not this 'commonality' 
of opposition that the author notes couch differences 
in the form of or grounds for opposition? Could the 
framework of women's rights provide a tool to distin- 
guish between these forces? Would not responses to 
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the women's movement be an important parameter 
to distinguish between religion-based anti-US 
sloganeering and the pro-democracy forces? 

Rouse merely touches upon movement-oriented 
activity with reference to the Women's Action Forum, 
choosing instead to focus on regimes and changes at 
the top A more comprehensive analysis of strategies 
employed by movements to challenge the policy and 
stance of the state would reveal the complexities of 
working out a ‘feminist’ standpoint, since as per her 
own admission, the veil, symbolic of a homogenous 
Muslim identity, actually hides behind it a vastly 
diverse social, economic, cultural universe Mention 
1s made of the continued collusion with international 
capital that has characterised successive regimes in 
Pakistan This link between militarization, masculini- 
zation, and fundamentalism and the corporations 
dictating economic processes requires closer exami- 
nation in view of proto-fascist forces gaining ground 
in this region This 15 an aspect Bacchetta altogether 
1gnores given her single-minded focus on one organi- 
sation and Rouse only touches upon briefly Clearly, 
às Rouse argues, shifting the focus to the 1deological 
realm of 'cultural' authenticity and nationalism and 
targeting the abandonment of ‘indigenous culture 
and ideas’, performs the useful function of blunting the 
opposition to imperialism within the domain of politi- 
cal economy 

By reinforcing the significance attached to 
women as the repositories of culture, fundamentalism 
strengthens the tendency to see women in only one way, 
hiding the contribution of women to economy and 
society at different levels (Pakistan’s most well-kept 
secretas feminists refer to1t) This should not be mixed 
with traditionalism, for the process of abrogation of 
civil rights and women’s rights proceeds alongside 
changes at the international political level This period 
was marked by the emergence of Pakistan as a frontline 
state in the US war against Soviet Union The culpa- 
bility of the US in forging an alliance of military and 
religious powers cannot be underestimated not even 
when some, like the Taliban emerge as frontrunners ın 
theoppositiontoit Through the pertodthataconserva- 
tive consensus was being evolved on what 1t meant to 
bea Pakistani, segments of civil society were being tar- 
geted by repressive military regimes Surprisingly, as 
in the case of India, the most advanced regions and 
the most privileged social groups did not necessarily 
take the lead in asserting the need for a progressive 
political formation at the level of state and policy 
formulation 


Contrary to herownevidence, Rouse argues that, 
ironically, women made the most significant gains 
in the dictatorial phase How 1s that to be understood? 
The scenario that emerges is as follows Zia, who took 
the lead in attacking women’s rights, first destroyed 
whatever credible opposition there could have been 
from democratic forces Once democracy was over- 
ruled, women who did not conform to the norm, risked 
losing their rights in the context of sovereignty and citi- 
zenship At the same time, with the entry of inter- 
national agencies, the setting up of women’s divisions 
and the co-option of professional women perhaps 
created a space for women at the top, even as the gene- 
ral mass lost their limited freedom? Since donors and 
funding agencies today significantly influence the dis- 
cussion on women’s rights, this throws up pertinent 
questions 

Rouse refers to the increase in violence, includ- 
ing sexual violence and crimes against women in 
Pakistan since the late’’70s Aparallel developmentcan 
be seen on this side of the border The moral policing 
enforced by the state, ın the case of Pakistan and, by 
fundamentalist organisations ın India, leads to the 
abrogation of civil nghts in both the public and the pri- 
vate spheres The perspectives they 1mpose speak of 
the violence they wish to inculcate in the body politic 
While the Indian example offers insights into what fun- 
damentalism can wish to accomplish through a level 
of ‘populist’ mobilisation while functioning within a 
democratic political set-up, the experience of Pakistan 
highlights the dangers of fundamentalist ideology con- 
trolling political institutions and the state One exists 
already, while the other wishes to succeed in its design 
The future for India and South Asia, as the books 
under review indicate, holds out a challenge for both 
the survival of democracy as well as for those who seek 
to intervene specifically on behalf of women 


InduAgnihotri 


FLASHPOINT: How the US, India and Pakistan 
Brought Us to the Brink of War by J Sri Raman 
Common Courage Press, Monroe, ME, Canada, 
2004 


READING J Sri Raman's book, Flashpoint, an 
account of ‘how the US, India and Pakistan brought 
the world to the brink of nuclear war’ 1s an experience 
akin for me, I suspect, to Sancho Panza’s as he watched 
the good Don Quixote ride into battle once again With 
one crucial difference, however, the windmills I see 
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are in the heads of those who the good Sri Raman has 
gone forth to tilt against These windmills ın the head 
are what apparently drive state policies about ‘national 
security’, and they are horrific in their immediate 
effects as well as deeply troubling 1n what they say 
about society itself in the long term 

To begin with, what 1s the book about? As he says 
at the beginning, Sri Raman is attempting to ‘explain’ 
to peace-activist friends outside South Asia the poli- 
tics of the subcontinent as the proper context for 
understanding 1ts nuclear weaponization His major 
contention 1s that ‘Indo-Pak peace overtures’, which 
regularly light up the political horizon, are likely to be 
false dawns because they are incidental to the shifting 
balances within a complex mulitarist Indo-Pak-US tri- 
angular relationship which has culminated in a nuclear 
arms race 

Sri Raman traces the roots of Indo-Pak hostili- 
ties to the ‘Hindu-Muslim’ divide resulting from 
what he firmly sees as the colonial 'divide-and-rule* 
response to the 1857 ‘Sepoy Mutiny’ or the ‘First War 
of Independence' He links the colonial partition 
decision with the devious plan of continuing colonial- 
ism by other means, and then sketches the persistent 
Indo-Pak hostilities of the post-colonial period as the 
almost inevitable outcome ofthe partition engendered 
legacy of hate To this sorry fabric 1n the background 
of nuclearization, he adds another thread —that of the 
evolution of Hindutva-fascist designs Stir in the con- 
tinuation of colonial-hegemonic evil by another 
agency, the US, through its control over these frac- 
tiously warring protagonists, and this witches’ brew 
then inescapably leads to nuclear weapons, an arms 
race, growing mutual hate, and apocalypse It is to Sr 
Raman’s immense credit that the plausibility of this 
bleak future comes through, stark and clear 

The tone ıs frankly polemical, and I could not but 
stand and cheer (adding to my self-image as Sancho) 
the resounding hammerblows that Raman delivers, 
never was a doughtier warrior for peace, no matter 
the many quibbles I have with his historical details 
Depressingly, arecurring gut feeling as I read the book 
was, don't we know all this already, more or less? How 
can anyone not know this? These are obviously silly 
questions given the recent decision of the Indian gov- 
ernment, cutting across apparent ideological divides, 
to maintain the nuclear weapons programme The 
proper question therefore 1s— why do we all not see the 
logic and sense of what Sn Raman 1s telling us? 

Inasense, one limitation of the book 1$ in its very 
passion, targeting the USA and its nefarious imperial- 
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istic designs (with all the weaknesses of conspiracy 
theories no matter how well merited), so that one 1s left 
wondering why society as a whole puts up with this 
The answer of course 1s that 1t does so because it 1s 
complicit How canasociety that murders girl children 
1n pursuit of a fundamentally inequitous patriarchy eas- 
uy see the nuanced ethics that Sri Raman 1s arguing so 
passionately about? And how can Sri Raman not see 
the need to identify the unjust society as an enthusias- 
tic participant in nuclear weaponization? 

The book, therefore, does not address the culpa- 
bility of its audience deeply enough for me This limi- 
tation 1s unwittingly aided by the device that Srt Raman 
uses to explain the broad political context of nuclear 
weaponization in South Asia — the device of ‘peacenik 
IR’, if one may be allowed so signal a contradiction 
Sri Raman explains his history in terms of conscious, 
aware actions of ‘states’ ın pursuit of long-term strate- 
gic goals While this may be useful for condensing 
complex and multi-faceted events into broad histori- 
cal sweeps, 1t loses the sense of fractured, co-opted 
society so necessary for a proper appreciation of the 
cultural underpinnings of militarism 

The angry broad-brush torrent of Sr1 Raman's 
narrative leaps over other gaps too Thus, there 1s no 
mention of the post-colonial claim to inheritance of 
empire that the Indian state (lıke many others, includ- 
ing China) has traditionally maintained, which is part 
and parcel of the roots of subcontinental militarism 
In this context, the draconian, secrecy-riddled nature 
of India’s nuclear legislation (from the 1960s) is not a 
player on Sri Raman's stage either Perhaps national- 
ism intrudes a little as well — given the intensity of his 
anti-colonial stance, ıt should not surprise me, I guess, 
that he does not address the lack of scientific compe- 
tence and credibility in the subcontinent, and of the 
contribution of this scientific mediocrity to nuclear 
nationalism, as directly and pointedly as deserved 

Another hole thatkeeps intruding as I read is, why 
1s the US (and the elites 1n India and Pakistan) indulg- 
ing in this wide-ranging conspiracy (in Sri Raman’s 
book, perhaps merely survival-strategising 1n mine)? 
Clearly, elite globalization, with all its deeply flawed 
premises (including the subversion of ‘globalization’ 
to a dirty word from a potentially egalitarian concept 
Ambedkaresque in its sweep), 1s a core driving force 
m ali this, and yet, Sri Raman’s book finds little direct 
mention of this overarching shadow, although the arms 
market certainly does figure time and again 

What the book does read like 1s a primer for 
understanding-us — anti-nuclear, pro-peace activists/ 


supporters in the South Asian subcontinent — a series 
of careful, detailed answers to the questions raised by 
Sr Raman's western interlocutors mentioned at the 
beginning of the book Yet, it says remarkably little 
about what the South Asian peace movement needs 
to do to expand the scope and impact of its perspec- 
tives In one brave chapter, Sr1 Raman does attempt 
to talk about ‘saving a subcontinent’, but this remains 
the weakest part of the book One reason is that even 
today, opinion 1n India against nuclear weapons 
remains reactive in nature In part, this 1s to do with the 
fact that nuclear weapons are not, by their nature, easy 
to portray as ‘clear and present danger’ Once they are 
there, they sit, so to say, in a hole in the ground, and do 
noteasily impinge on people’s lives 

As with many other issues related to peace arid 
social justice, opposition to nuclear weapons is no 
favourite of the well-off elite 1n Indian society, while 
for the rest of society, daily issues of livelihood are so 
pressing that opposition to nuclear weapons becomes 
relegated to protests when ‘something happens’ This 
gives the movement a sporadic feel, and detracts from 
its impact, 1t becomes easy enough forits critics to say 
that it 1s just a knee-jerk response of a few people that 
will go away given time Sri Raman is smack on the 
mark in talking about where we have come from to this 
sorry pass Would that he had found as much clarity 
about where we are to go from here 


Satyajit Rath 


PRIVATIZATION OF RIVERS IN INDIA by 
Arun Kumar Singh Vikas Adhyayan Kendra, 
Mumbai, 2004 


INTER-LINKING OF RIVERS IN INDIA: A 
Preliminary Assessment by Arun Kumar Singh 
The Other Media, New Delhi, 2003 


THE two books under review make a valuable addi- 
tion to the ongoing debate on India's most pressing 
challenge in the new century — water It 1s now a tru- 
ism that large swathes within the country are deep in 
the middle of a ‘hydraulic crisis! Despite the subcon- 
tinent's capacious rivers, the often times copious gift 
of the monsoon and a rich history in traditional water 
harvesting and management, the population's vulner- 
ability to hydraulic extremes has been on the rise 

being either parched or, on the reverse, wreaked by the 
fury of flood Butitisnotonly about confronting adou- 
ble-sided assault by nature Water as a resource has 


been, over the years, abused, overused, mismanaged 
and irremediably depleted—by bureaucratic fiat, vested 
political interestand engineering hubris India, conse- 
quently, now experiences unprecedented levels of river 
pollution, groundwater exhaustion, the destruction of 
watersheds, the rapid decline in traditional water har- 
vesting structures and gargantuan ecological despolia- 
tion brought on by over-irrigation and the proliferation 
of large dams In short, a man-made recipe aimed at 
comprehensive and certain societal disaster 

A mid-stream turn in the water strategy 1s there- 
fore now inevitable and urgent The voices, however, 
clamouring forarevolutionary change in the water sec- 
tor make for a crowded and heterogeneous group On 
the far nght, the prognosis on India's water crisis 1s that 
it is essentially a market failure The government's 
command and control hydraulic strategy, 1t 15 claimed, 
1s riddled with corruption, inefficiencies, wastage, sub- 
sidies aimed at patronage and decrepit infrastructure 
Consequently, the government delivers water more like 
a worn out, leaking, corrugated bucket rather than a 
precision-operated shining faucet The solution, the 
great mantra for these protagonists on the right, 1s the 
decisive urgency for imposing the logic of profit In 
sum, ‘users’ must pay at real cost This actual pricing, 
itis argued, will correctly signal and reveal water need 
and ın time arrive at the ultimate efficiency — supply 
will accurately respond to disciplined demand 

Arun Kumar Singh's book, Privatization of 
Riversin India, explores most of these claims and their 
implications for the Indian public at large The book is 
a helpful guide to unpacking both the politics and the 
economics that underpin the recent attempt to imagine 
water as an economic commodity The author starts 
by following the privatization trail from the rarefied 
recesses of the World Trade Grganisation, the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund — a trinity, 
as it were, that has begun over the years to assemble a 
complex but nevertheless pointed set of financial- 
legal frameworks for turning water into a saleable and 
profit-seeking commodity The WTO, in fact, since its 
inception in 1995, has been pressing for the commer- 
cialisation of public services in countries across 
the world, which 1n particular has meant redefining 
water from being treated as a human right to that of a 
commodified need Not unexpectedly, most countries 
whoare signatories to the WTO have been arm-twisted 
and compelled to adopt this sharp change in direction 
in their water policies 

Not unexpectedly, the World Bank and the IMF 
have also been equally vociferous in forcing countries 
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to accept the privatization of the latter’s water services, 
usually as part of a loan conditionality Typically 
enough as well, the process of privatization 1s paral- 
leled by the entry of private industry in the water busi- 
ness, which in many cases refers to the entry of 
multinational corporations These TNC’s often known 
as the ‘Big 10’, in the main indicate companies such 
as Vivendi (France), Suez Lyonnaise des Eaux 
(France), Bouygues (France), Enron (USA) and 
Anglican Water (UK) The two largest of the water 
corporations namely Vivendi and Suez Lyonnaise de 
Eaux jointly control about 70 per cent of the existing 
water markets in over 1 20 countries 

India's dramatic entry intothis new water dispen- 
sation was made in a declaration in its National Water 
Policy document of 2002, in which inclause 13 the gov- 
ernment sought private sector participation 1n manag- 
ing and developing the water sectorin the country Arun 
Kumar's book, in fact, provides an excellent account 
of the changes that were subsequently introduced for 
privatizing water in India The classic case being the 
sale of a part of the Sheonath river in Chattisgarh state 
to Radius Water Limited, a private sector company, 
with a fairly dubious history in construction and engi- 
neering works Several other such questionable 
arrangements are listed and discussed 1n the book 
alongside a very helpful set of annexures on water 
policy legislations and contracts 1n India 

What emerges, from this brief experience with 
privatizing water in Chattisgarh and states (to name a 
few) such as Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and 
Maharashtra, is the how quickly profit from water has 
threatened the livelihood practices of the poor and 
under privileged Take the case of Radius Water Lim- 
ited (RWL) and the Sheonath river saga Arun Kumar 
points out that the RWL immediately introduced its 
own set of draconian rules for regulating access to 
water These included the forcible seizure of farmers’ 
pump sets bordering the Sheonath and villagers were 
completely stopped from fishing, bathing, washing 
clothes, growing vegetables along the banks and even 
from allowing their livestock to drink water from the 
river, beyond a few minutes Turning waterinto acom- 
modity obviously meant being accompanied by an 
extreme definition of ownership The book goes on to 
list many simular instances and provides an unsettling 
eye opener to what privatization will mean to the 
majority that usually remain outside the discipline of 
the market 

In the second book, /nter-linking of Rivers in 
India, Arun Kumar provides a useful and critical 
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introduction to the subject The book 1s well-structured 
to help the reader wade step by step through the humun- 
gous ocean of claims, counterclaims, statistics and the 
logistics that have gone into explaining the government 
plans forcarrying out the inter-linking project The idea 
forconnecting the rivers, in fact, sounds alluringly sim- 
ple Move the surplus waters to areas suffering from 
deficits and thereby balance out nature’s incompe- 
tence The subsequent benefits that could result from 
this manual replumbing of the continents hydrology 
makes for a seductive, mouth-watering (no pun in- 
tended) appeal for any planner The claim is that irr1ga- 
tion benefits could be extended to 35 million hectares, 
augmenting 40,000 cusecs of water at Farakka Barrage, 
mitigate floods, mitigate droughts, increase fish pro- 
duction, increase navigation facilities and, thrown in 
for good measure, control pollution and salinity 

Arun Kumarcarefully sets about puncturing these 
claims in the course of the book Many of the claims 
forriver inter-linking project are, in fact, ecologically 
unsound River flows and the ostensible assessment 
about the surplus are very contentious Besides, rates 
of glacial melt in the Himalayas for the past three dec- 
ades are enough cause for alarm about how much of 
the waters from the main stem of the Ganges can be 
diverted Added to which there are severe strains with 
Nepaland Bangladesh on existing river sharing agree- 
ments And included is the mother of all fears about 
China's possible move to drain a large part of the upper 
arm (the Tsangpo) ofthe Brahmaputra to water its semi 
arid plains ın the Southwest This 1s not the mention 
the fact that an innumerable number of inter-state ten- 
sions about river sharing already exist in India such as 
the Cauveni dispute or the Punjab-Haryana snafu over 
theSYL canal Arun Singh also offers some excellent 
number crunching over the costs of such an endeav- 
our Afterall, Rs 56,000crore (aconservative estimate) 
as the likely cost of the project 1s the same amount of 
money that India has spent in total in the water sector 
since independence Planners perhaps forget to note 
thatthe economic balance sheet of most large dams and 
irrigation projects in India has repeatedly been inflated 
by delays, over expenditure, expected corruption and 
lowered performance Arun Kumar rounds off his 
argument by discussing a slew of international expe- 
riences with inter-basin transfers These experiences 
underlinea strong need for caution The Aral Sea ncı- 
dent, in which for years two of its in-flowing tributar- 
ies were deflected for cotton irrigation, has now 
become one of the world’s most well-known ecologi- 
caldisaster Many similar hydraulic disasters in China 


and the USA are a clear warning to water transfer 
enthusiasts 

The books discussed in the review should enable 
the uninitiated to quickly and insightfully grasp the 
contemporary anxieties and dilemmas about water 
management ın the Indian subcontinent Clearly, 
water privatization and the inter-linking of India's 
rivers will not be the solution, rather they will further 
exacerbate an already explosive problem 


Rohan D’Souza 


WHO WANTS DEMOCRACY? by Javeed Alam 
Orient Longman, Hyderabad, 2004 


THERE are far too many of us who bemoan the state 
of democracy in the country, treat political parties and 
politicians with scant respect and probably would be 
happy withadose of authoritarianism Underlying this 
unease, 1f not cynicism, 1s a fear of the masses, seen 
notonly as unruly and trapped in pre-modern ascriptive 
identities and logics but, though this is rarely explic- 
itly articulated, as not ready for democracy Elections 
thus are viewed as a farcical exercise managed by an 
amoral and self-serving political class to retain its stran- 
glehold over public resources Little surprise that ‘peo- 
ple lıke us’ are increasingly voting and participating 
less ın ourever more frequent electoral contests 
Javeed Alam’s tract Who Wants Democracy’, if 
carefully read, will unsettle many of these formulations 
As both a highly regarded researcher and political 
activist, Alam sees a deepening of democracy Despite 
the continuing history of broken promises by leaders and 
parties, and the disturbing state of poverty, illiteracy and 
ul-health, the poorer and the more marginalised strata 
not just retain their faith in electoral democracy, return- 
ing in ever larger numbers to vote, but engage with this 
exercise with a view to alter the terms of their existence 
In brief, more than us it 1s they who are the real guard- 
1ans of democracy in India. ‘In India,’ argues Alam, ‘the 
life of democracy has come to depend on the politics of 
the governed Those who wield power, representthe peo- 
' ple and govern the country are not the guardians of 
democracy The system works despite their failures, de- 
spite their broken promises’ (1x) In explaining this para- 
dox — why is it that those who ostensibly get the least 
out of a system work the hardest to defend it — Alam 
argues that democracy has become internal to the peo- 
ple'sconsciousness By giving thema space to fight for 
their dignity, rights and entitlements, the right to vote 
helps flatten hierachies and equalises people, enables 


the underprivileged to transcend their social location 
and gives thema sense of power that they never experi- 
ence inreal life In brief, elections and democracy help 
reaffirm hope, not stifle it 

Drawing on extensive survey data collected by 
the Centre forthe Study of Developing Societies, Delhi, 
Alam tries to give content to the multiple meanings of 
democracy in India Relying more on Rousseau than 
Hobbes or Locke, Javeed Alam emphasizes the cen- 
trality oftheegalitarian impulse in democracy, crucial 
in a society characterized by multiple and fluid hierar- 
chies and multiple modes of exclusion He thus sees 
the struggle for democracy, through elections and 
without, as essentially an attempt by those on the mar- 
gin, the excluded, to alter the terms in which they are 
incorporated into the system Itis crucial to remember 
that the elite has many ways to make the ‘system’ con- 
form to their desires, the poor have mainly their num- 
bers and vote 

For all the editorials on the decline of democracy 
and democratic values in the country, more people 
today believe that their vote matters They continue to 
repose trust 1n political parties as key institutions of 
democracy All this despite only a minority thinking 
that the representatives care about them It 1s instruc- 
tive that when offered a choice between better govern- 
ance but no elections and parties, 70% as against 11% 
rejected the choice Not that Alam is arguing that all is 
well with our democracy He recognises that majori- 
ties are often a result of contingent and demagogic fac- 
tors (garibi hatao, the nation 1n danger, Hindutva) and 
that political consciousness 1s fickle Even more that 
our system has so far failed to solve any of the major 
problems ofthe common people — work, food, shelter 
There 1s also the systemic denial of rights of people — 
lowercastes, tribes, minorities and women —flowing out 
of our social structure Nevertheless, electoral demo- 
cracy ıs seen as the most efficacious way to acquire 
voice, dignity and agency to 1mpact life chances 

Alam's slim tract 1s particularly useful for 
deconstructing the passions around caste (the Mandal 
question) and the role of minority groupings It Is 
crucial to underscore that the poor, lower caste and 
minority groupings vote in greater proportions than 
earlier— be they adivasis, dalits or Muslims The same 
ıs true of the rural and urban poor In brief, we are 
being forced to rework our understanding on who the 
democratic masses are 

The second insight ıs that unlike in the past, the 
poorer strata including the social minorities, are 
becoming more autonomous ofthe elite in the expres- 
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310n of their political choices So for instance, the 
Congress no longer has a monopoly over dalit, tribal 
and minority votes The shift of these votes to a multi- 
plicity of smaller formations, the fluidity between elec- 
tions, and so on all indicate that these voters can no 
longer be takerrfor granted — a healthy trend 

In discussing caste, Alam works with the notion 
of 'collectiveunfreedom' which implies thatunlike the 
serfs in Europe, lowercaste groups, forenhancing their 
freedom, have to fight collectively, that ‘dignity, equal- 
ity and rights may accrue to communities first, and then 
be reflected ın individual lives’ (p 48) Expectedly, 
therefore, his take on the Mandal agitation and reser- 
vations 1s vastly more sympathetic than most elite 
commentators An interesting side implication of 
his analysis flows out of his understanding of the 
different roles, aspirations and political affiliations 
of the emergent middle classes as distinct from the 
older, established middle classes whom he calls the 
privilegentsia 

On the Muslim question too, Alam raises the 
important point about not only the differentiation 
within the Muslim communities but that the concern 
for protecting community identity has not automati- 
cally given rise to Muslim communitarianism It 1s 
noteworthy that explicit Muslim formations have not 
come up or gained strength ın areas where Hindu com- 
munalism has become strong Instead, Muslim votes 
go increasingly to different ‘secular’ parties seen as best 
placed to confront and defeat the forces of Hindutva 

Equally interesting 1s Alam’s analysis of the 
growth of right-wing Hindutva and whether it can 
destabilize Indian democracy Appreciative of the 
regressive character of this tendency, Alam reads the 
2004 verdict as a rejection of the political project of 
re-moulding democracy around exclusionary and con- 
fessional lines We thus have been granted a breathing 
space which needs to be consolidated and expanded 

Simultaneously, Alam reminds us of the original 
promises of democracy — as enshrined in our Consti- 
tution — and warns that persistent non-delivery by rul- 
ing elites may erode the faith that our less privileged 
citizenry has reposed 1n democratic institutions and 
means So far, the covenanthas held The future, how- 
ever, remains uncertain 

Overall, this brief but dense tract is likely to 
unsettle many formulations about the working of our 
democracy and its future This edition of ‘tracts for 
the times’ deserves serious engagement 


Harsh Sethi 
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Truth as politics 


Narayan Desai in his recent biography of Gandhyy1 
Maru Jivan Ey Mari Vani (My Life Is My Message) 
repeatedly reminds us of the quality of ‘servant 
co-workers’ that gathered around Gandhy: Henry 
Polak, Herman Kallenbach, Maganlal Gandhi, Imam 
Saheb Abdul Kadar Bavazir, Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal, 
Swami Anand, Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Narhari Parikh, 
Kishorlal Mashruwala, Miraben and many others like 
them were men and women of exceptional qualities and 
virtues They were thinkers and servants of people My 
personal journey to Gandhiy1 was also mediated by 
Swami Anand, Kakasaheb, Mahadevbhai, Kishorlal 
and Prabhudas Gandhi It was through their Gujarati 
writings that I found my way to Gandhiy1 

It was much later that I discovered Professor 
K Swaminathan, Professor C N Patel and Chandulal 
Bhagubhai Dalal They were the finest archivists and 
chroniclers of the life and letters of Gandhi As I went 
deeper into the CWMG (Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi) and the archives of the Sabarmati Ashram, a 
sense of deep gratitude defined my relationship with 
these ‘ancestors’ They and others like them were moved 
` byaconviction that so long as human beings aspire to 
be guided by truth, compassion and love, Gandhiy1, like 
other great teachers of humankind before him, would 
remain relevantas an exemplar 

During the last one year I have been engaged in 
the English translation of Narayan Desai’s biography 
of Gandhi It was only then that I came to understand 
the true worth of the CWMG The CWMG project was 
commenced 1n 1956 The Government of Indiadecided 
to create an advisory board and vested all control and 
direction of the projectin the board Morarji Desai was 
the chairman of the board and at various points the fol- 
lowing individuals worked as members Kakasaheb 


Kalelkar, Devdas Gandhi, Pyarelal, Maganbhai Desar, 
G Ramachandran, Shriman Narayan, JivanjiP Desas, 
PM Lad,R R Diwakar, Ramdhani Sinha ‘Dinkar’ and 
Shantilal Shah 

The task before the editors of the CWMG was 
immense Gandhıjı’s papers were scattered over 
mainly three countries — South Africa, India and Eng- 
land, 1n government files, newspaper offices and 
individual collections as also in diaries of his associ- 
ates like Mahadev Desai He wrote primarily ın three 
languages Gujarati, English and Hindi Fromn 1956 
to 1959, Dr Bhartan Kumarappa and Jairamdas 
Doulatram worked as the chief editors of the project 
In February 1960 a man who was equally comfortable 
with the European literary and philosophical tradi- 
tions, Sanskrit poetics and Tamil literature as well 
as the ashram of Shri Raman Maharshi, Professor 
K Swaminathan was appointed the chief editor He 
continuedto work on the project till his eyesight failed 
himinhisearly '90s 

A projectthat was conceived 1n 1956 was closed 
1n 1994 with the publication of the 100th volume Men 
suchas U R Rao, R K PrabhuandC N Patelassisted 
Swaminathan It was decided that the CWMG would 
be published in three languages - Gujarati, English and 
Hindi The Gujarati version was prepared by the 
Navayivan Trust while the Publications Division of the 
Ministry of I&B, GOI, was responsible for the publi- 
cation of the Hindi and English versions 

The editors and the advisory board decided on 
three guiding principles (a) the aim of the series would 
be to reproduce Gandhiji's actual words, (5) reports of 
his speeches, interviews and conversation in indirect 
speech would be included when they were proved to 
be authentic beyond doubt, and (c) since later research 
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was likely to lead to discovery of more material — hike 
the Gandhi-Kallenbach correspondence — ıt would be 
published as supplementary volumes Of the 100, vol- 
umes 1-90 reproduced Gandhiji's writings, speeches, 
letters, interviews and notes in a chronological order, 
volumes 91-97 were the so-called supplementary 
volumes which dealt with material that had become 
available later, and volumes 98-100 contained index 
of subjects, index of persons and a volume containing 
prefaces to the set The CWMG has come to be recog- 
nised as one of the finest examples of editorial and 
translation work world over At least two generations 
of Gandhi scholars have expressed their indebtedness 
to those who gave their lives tothe CWMG project 

I, like many others, had until recently taken the 
enduring authenticity of the CWMG for granted The 
GOT in 1998 decided to re-edit the English and Hindi 
versions of the CWMG The exercise was aimed at 
bringing in uniformity, strict chronology and authentic- 
ity Uniformity meantthatall volumes oughtto be ofthe 
same size — 500 pages each! Chronology required that 
all the material ofthe supplementary volumes be incor- 
porated in its appropriate chronological order The 
publisher's note 1n the revised edition of 2001 has this 
to say about authenticity "The objective of the series 1s 
to reproduce Gandhiy1’s actual words as far as possible, 
reports of hts speeches, interviews, conversations which 
did not seem to be authentic have been avoided, as 
also reports of his statements in indirect form ' (Empha- 
sis added ) The exercise thus involved a process of 
1e-authentication and therefore subsequent deletion of 
material ‘which did notseemauthentic ’ Italsoinvolved 
aprocessofrealigningthe material from supplementary 
volumes The exercise, which began in 1998, resulted 
1n publication of a revised edition of 100 volumes of 
CWMQG both in English and Hindi ACD-ROM version 
was also prepared 

It was in April this year that a colleague — who 
wishes to 1emain anonymous — brought to our notice 
the discrepancies between the original and the revised 
version of 2001 Thus began the slow process of com- 
paring the two versions We soon realised that there 
were nottwo but three versions the original CWMG, 
the revised print edition and the CD-ROM, which was 
based on the revised edition There are about 500 
entries deleted from the CD-ROM version, all of which 
may not be inauthentic as about 215 are included ın the 
printedition 

The entire exercise ıs deeply flawed One of the 
aims of the revised version was to 1ncofporate the 
material from the supplementary volumes in their 
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strictly chronological place We have found that from 
Vols 91-97 oftheoriginal CWMG, 97 entries are miss- 
ing, most of which form part of Gandhi-Kallenbach 
and Gandhi-Polak correspondence Theirauthenticity 
is beyond doubt, and they are now part of the National 
Archives 

We are not told who the new editors were or who 
was part of the advisory board, notifany measures were 
adopted to re-ascertain the authenticity of the deleted 
material There is no listing of entries that have been 
thus removed In the re-editing process the prefaces 
to each volumes became redundant, which have been 
removed In lieu of the prefaces the new editors have 
incorporated a publishers’ note, which too 1s unsigned 
The list of contents between the original and the revised 
entries do not match ın a large number of cases That 
1s, the same entry 1s listed 1n both under different titles 

As we gained a certain measure of control over 
our disbelief, anger and pain, we began to slowly find 
our way through the chaos Many questions came to 
us and were posed to us What was the politics of the 
exercise? What were the reasons for the secrecy sur- 
rounding the exercise? What would a process of recov- 
ery and reinstatement involve? 

Clearly the decision to re-edit the CWMG could 
not have been taken at the lowerechelons of the bureauc- 
racy But was ita ‘political’ decision, motivated by mal- 
ice and a desire to rewrite Gandhiana? It would have 
been easy and in some ways expedient to attribute this 
to adeep political conspiracy We constantly reminded 
ourselves that our quest was to restore the dignity and 
sanctity of the original CWMG, it was an exercise in 
truth We were also convinced of the inviolable rela- 
tionship between means and ends and the purity of both 

As weeks passed, conviction grew that what we 
could prove beyond any doubt was that the re-editing 
process was pedestrian, unthinking, mindlessly bureau- 
cratic and smacked of illiteracy This is borne out by the 
nature of entries omitted and the manner 1n which the 
content headings have been altered What continues 
to baffle us 1s the desire of the new editors and the 
advisory board to remain anonymous Self-effacement 
can be a virtue, but it also must be accompanied by the 
ability and the willingness to accept responsibility 

We also realised that the process of recovery and 
reinstatement was not a worthwhile exercise A pro- 
cess of recovery would require at least three stages 
One, to ascertain the entries that have been omitted 
from both the print and the electronic version, two, 
checking the entrtes in all the three versions against 
their subject headings, and three, to verify the contents 
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of all 46,000 entries Itis possible that the new editors 
might have been inclined to ‘improve’ Gandhij's prose 
or even render the translations with greater accuracy 
This exercise, however rewarding, 1s completely 
unnecessary at this juncture 

The only way to reinstate the CWMG to its 
former self 1s to declare the revised edition and the 
CD-ROM as null and void and reinstate the original 
edition We must also ensure that no future dispensation 
shall open up the question of re-editing the CWMG 

The search for meaning and truth of a text 1s a 
hermeneutic process, involving a deep faith in the fide- 
lity of the text We have demonstrated ın the last decade 
or so our capacity and enthusiasm for rewriting history 
and altering structures of memory and memorialising 
This process seeks to place all events and memories 
1n the realm of the political Politics might be our 
Yugadharma but truth and meaning cannot always be 
contained by the political We need to resist those ten- 
dencies which seek to render truth as politics 


Tridip Suhrud 
Veiling the fundamentals 


MARCH 2004, the upper house of the French Parlia- 
ment approved a bill banning conspicuous religious 
symbols like the Islamic headscarves (Hyabs), Jew- 
ish skull caps (Kippas), large Christian crucifixes, Sikh 
turbans and other overtly visible symbols that ‘lead to 
an immediate recognition of religious affiliation’ in 
state schools The proposal, based on the recommen- 
dations of the Stasi Committee, was approved with 
276 votes ın favour and 20 against Most of France's 
political parties, and around 70% of the population, 
supported the ban 

The ban has invited diverse reactions from 
around the globe affecting state diplomacy, inter- 
national economics and trade, world peace and cıvıl- 
ian rights the Fereshta Ludin case in Germany (as a 
result of which states in Germany are left with a choice 
of enacting state specific laws banning head scarves), 
Belgium permitting women to wear headscarves 1n 
identity photographs, Muhammad Sayed Tantaw, the 
Grand Sheik of Al Azhar University, Egypt, declaring 
publicly that he saw no problem with the proposed law! 
(an opinion contrary to the majority Islamic reaction 
of rebellion and anger), the European Human Rights 


1 ‘Mushm Leader Says France Has Right to Prohibit Head 
Scarves’, New York Tunes, 31 December 2003 


Court's decision in favour of the ban,” Iraqi kidnap- 
pers threatening to kill two French hostages unless 
France lifted the scarf ban,’ Iraqi Shia clerics calling 
for a boycott of French products in protest at France's 
move* are some of the impacts felt 

‘La loi sur la laicité’, (literally the law on secu- 
larity) has 1ts expressed legislative rationale ın the 
constitutional requirement of laicité (secularism), the 
separation of church and state, protecting women's 
rights and public neutrality Despite such expressed 
reasons, the most oft-reached conclusion on this 
issue 1S that the step taken by France and approved of 
by some other nations 1s nothing more than a result 
of over-scepticism, insecurty, cynicism and fear of 
Islam Its yet another step by the West on account of 
‘Islamophobia’ 

In addition to ‘Islamophobtra’, I also see French 
history, ‘religion versus republic’ war and efforts to pre- 
serve French identity and culture as a possible ration- 
ale for the French step The ‘religion versus republic’ 
war began sometime in 1792 wath the extremist 
Jacobins seizing powerin France ‘Jacobinism’ resulted 
1n a concerted attack on religion, leading to a hideous 
civil war which claimed thousands of victims in the 
west of France The coming to power of Napoleon 
marked the repeal of much Jacobin anti-clericalism and 
for some time there was peace between politicians and 
the church However, in 1880 Jules Ferry (an ancestor 
of the present education minister, philosopher Luc 
Ferry) and in 1902 Emile Combes started the war with 
religion again, expelling all religious staff from pub- 
lic schools, and nuns from hospitals Additionally, the 
French protect their secular tradition fiercely because 
their ancestors suffered through religious conflicts, 
mainly between Protestants and Catholics The French 
havealso battled to maintain their cultural uniqueness 
The Italians were the first to come to France en masse 
at the end of the 19th century followed by the eastern 
European Jews after World War! Each of these waves 
were accompanied by a backlash and a fear that French 
culture would be diluted or the country would lose its 
identity 

The French connection with the Islamic commu- 
nity developed with the migration of Muslims from 
Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco and Senegal 1n the 1950s 
This influx was larger than any other France had hith- 
erto experienced These new immigrants were young 
and had a higher birth rate than the French The Muslim 


2 European Court Upholds Scarf Ban, 29 June 2004, Reuters UK 
3 The Guardian/AP, 12 September 2004 
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population in France has the potential to grow from 8% 
—5 million of France's 60 million people—toa majority 
in 25 years, according to demographic experts Such 
demographic possibilities thus ratse the most obvious 
concerns Not surprisingly, French politicians see the 
Hijab as a ‘political symbol’ and understand it as a 
rejection of membership ın French society They see 
Islamist extremists as the next invaders into French 
society 

The entire gamut of justifications for taking up 
such a legislative step nevertheless seems 1ll-founded 
At the outset it must be highlighted that most religious 
symbols constitute a part ofthe religion and have a spe- 
cific meaning and importance For instance the Hyab 
for Muslim women is prescribed in the Qur'an and 
Hadith of Sahth Bukhari ? Itis seen asasymbol of obe- 
dience, modesty (iffah), bashfulness (haya), purity 
(tahara), faith (eeman), nghteousness (taqwah) — a 
commandmentof Allah and not as a mark of oppression, 
suppression or inequality (as 1s argued by women’s 
rights activists) Similarly, the Sikh turban is one ofthe 
five essentials of practicing Sikhismas laid out by Guru 
Gobind Singh in the Guru Granth Sahib The symbols 
are therefore seen by most followers as orders of the 
almighty and a prerequisite of following their faith hon- 
estly Several states of the world recognize these sym- 
bols and provideconcessions ın state laws An example 
of such aconcession1s the Motor-Cycle Crash Helmets 
(Religious Exemption) Actenacted in 1976 by the Bri- 
tish Parliament permitting Sikhs to ride motorcycles 
without helmets The governments of Australia and 
Singapore have also enacted similar laws $ 

However, such concessions have not acted as a 
model stand for the French A closer reading of the 
stated justifications and core principles involved sug- 
gests a misunderstanding First, in the attempt to main- 
tain its strong tradition and mandate of secularism the 
French have ended up redefining secularism beyond 
its fundamental essence Secularism as commonly 


4 Al-Jazeera, 27 December 2003 


5 My Lord agreed with me (‘Umar) in three things (2) And as 
regards the veiling of women, I said “O Allah's Apostle! I wish 
you ordered your wives to cover themselves from the men 
because good and bad ones talk to them" ' (Bukhan, v1, bk 8, 
sunnah 395) 


A similar teaching in Surah XXXIII, Verse 59 ot the Qur'an is 
most olten cited in support of veiling 


6 Also see Mandla and Anr v Dowell Lee and Anr [1983] 1 All 
ER 1062 Gurdev Kaur Cheema v Harold Thompson 67 F 3d 
883(9th Cir 1995), Khalsa v Weinberger 779 F 2d 1393 (9th Cir 
1985) LOOC Inc d/b/a/, Domino's Pizza Inc v PrabhyotS Kohli 
347 Md, 258 (CA Md 1997), Indianapolis Yellow Cab Inc. v 
Indiana Civil Rights Commission 570 N E 2D 940 (Ind 1991) 
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understood simply implies that religion should not dic- 
tate political decisions and there should be free exer- 
cise of religion without conferring on it a special status 
It1s well accepted that most religious symbols form a 
part of practice of that particularreligion and are there- 
fore considered quite mandatory Therefore, restrict- 
ing or banning their usage amounts to restricting the 
freedom to practice a religion of one's choice On the 
other hand the French approach to secualrism is rather 
negative, scepetic and almost anti-religious m the sense 
that zt equally lumits manifestations of all religions 
under so-called secular law In this sense, such secu- 
larism itself becomes a state-sponsored religion 

Second, the legislative step taken 1s at the cost of 
individual freedom and liberty of expression and reli- 
gion France 1s asignatory to major world conventions 
and ts an integral part of the United Nations Right to 
freedom of thought, conscience and religion form part 
of the international obligations of France ? Further, 
Jurisprudence under the International Covenant has 
held that the observance and practice of religion or 
belief may include not only ceremonial acts but also 
such customs as the observance of dietary regulations, 
the wearing of distinctive clothing or headgear and 
other practices integral to the religion concerned 

Ironically, secular traditions like the 1905 law 
which the French try to maintain do not at any place 
prohibit freedom of expression or practice of religion 
In fact Napoleon who, though antagonistic to the power 
and influence of Rome also conceded that, ‘A society 
without religion 1s like a ship without a compass, there 
1s no good morality without religion ' Napoleonic law 
guaranteed freedom of religion within the dominion 
However, the new law attempts to extend compulsory 
secularity not only to officials and agencies of the gov- 
ernment, but also to its ordinary citizens Targeting 
school children in their formative years when all reli- 
giously conscious people wish to instill certain reli- 
gious values 1n their children 1s not the correct route 
to adopt 

The roots of French secularism lie in the church- 
state conflict and efforts towards building primacy and 
supremacy of the state At that time France's schools 
were the favoured vehicle to turn Catholic peasants into 
French republican citizens and thus state education 
focused on how to build an integrated, cohesive nation 


7 Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Arti- 
cle 18 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
Article 9 of the European Convention (additionally Article 12 of 
the US Convention and Article 8 of the Atrican Charter all echo 
the same sentiment) 
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world-view articulated by the bhakti thinkers of 
Bengal and North Indian reformer-poets such as Kabir, 
all of whom spoke against social injustice 

It has been only the rare Indian ruler — 
Harshvardhan, Shivaji and Akbar are three names that 
quickly come to mind — who took cognizance of the 
alternate tradition and the need for social peace as a 
prerequisite for stable governance No surprise that 
these rulers were considerably influenced by the phi- 
losophers and reformer-poets of their time 

In the more recent era the political philosophy 
of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi seems to have 
sustained the relevance of the alternate tradition 
because without accepting its world view it 15 1mpos- 
sible to visualize Indian society in its entirety, some- 
thing which, of the leaders of the freedom movement, 
Gandht seems to have believed in most Gandhi related 
his emphasis on self-sustaining village economies, 
social trusteeship and on the existentialist responsibil- 
ity of decision-making on behalf of society as a whole 
with the processes of nation-building and political 
governance 

Kishen Patnaik's evident renunciation of main- 
stream politics, 1 e power politics, after having been 
elected to Parliamentin 1962 at the age of 32, suggests 
that four years at New Delhi convinced him that the 
Indian capital had become exaggeratedly demented 
with notions of empire-building and power-wielding 
in a nation that still needed to be built itself, 1f it was to 
achieve its distant dream of inhabiting the international 
comity of modern nations, forgetting that ın a demo- 
cracy the social patterns of ancient slave-economies 
at the village level, feudal hierarchies, unregulated 
capitalism and the deliberate exploitation of ‘internal 
colonies' (ref Sachchidanand Sinha, Bihar. An Inter- 
nal Colony) can only obstruct the construction of a 
modern nation with its intrinsic forces of economic and 
social growth 

For Kishen Patnaik, moving away from main- 
stream politics denoted a withdrawal from an arena 
where increasingly political leaders were willing to 
accept their own transmutation into pawns and jugglers, 
cutoff fromthe common people It wasa world in which 
he felt temperamentally out of sorts He decided to go 
back to hisintellectualand political roots Some 30 years 
after the freedom movement had reached its apogee, it 
was clear to him that a new beginning had to be made 
Like Gandhi on hisarrival from South Africa more than 
100 years earlier, Kishen Patnaik went back to the grass- 
roots of Indian reality, dedicating himself to the small- 
est of causes 1n the remote recesses of landscapes 


The spotlight may not illuminate the terrain, but at least 
he would be at peace with himself, with the ideas and 
values that had inspired himasa young man 

In doing so, Kishen Patnaik probably had no 
illusions about the success his efforts might achieve and 
he went about his new crusade quietly, patiently, pains- 
takingly, without high expectations It was a crusade 
to serve whomsoever he could As it turned out, he 
found himself increasingly in tune with a new social 
mood that was becoming visible 1n different pockets 
through small but idealistic groups of young activists, 
some of whom had been turned-off by their bitter first 
taste of mainstream politics 1n the post- 1977 phase 
A new beginning had taken root and Kishen Patnaik 
was very much at the centre of the churning that was 
taking place There may be little to trumpet about to the 
outside world, but there has also been much to satisfy 
the earnest and the dedicated There were still some 
good causes to fight for Alldid notseemlostany more 

Kishen Patnaik occupied the role of an elder states- 
man in this new devolution—a source of inspiration and 
intellectual support The integrity of his personal life and 
an absence of falsehoods in his intellectual commitment 
helped the younger generations to see in him the elderly 
activistthey no longer found in mainstream politics As 
Yogendra Yadav wrote in The Indian Express (7 Octo- 
ber 2004) Kishen Patnaik accumulated no wealth or 
property of his own, refused the ex-MPs pension till he 
turned 60 years of age, and the family lived on his wife's 
salary asaschoolteacher 

He also played a pivotal role 1n establishing 
interactive links between various groups that had 
been working in segregated pockets, giving the small 
independent groups a new sense of unity and identity 
Realizing the communications requirements of the 
emerging movement he started two magazines on his 
own, Samayik Varta yn Hindiin 1977 and Bikalp Bichar 
in Oriya These also provided him with a personal 
forum, his analytical essays and discursive reports 
establishing him as an original thinker of the socialist 
movement His book Vikalpheen Nahin Hai Duniya 
(The World 1s Not Without Alternatives) 1s now con- 
sideredto be of seminal significance 

Kishen Patnaik may have died in September 
2004 without the sound of trumpets and obituaries in 
the world of mainstream politics, but the significance 
of his work shall become more publicly appreciated 
once the building of ‘new India’ begins to manifest 
itself — hopefully in the near future 


Anil Saari Arora 
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WITH George W Bush back in office fora second term, 
much to the dismay of many across the world who see 
him as an exemplar for all that 1s wrong with the US 
policy, there is bound to be deeper concern for how he, 
and his administration, will conduct the ‘war on ter- 
ror’ Even his most ardent supporters, admiring his 
ability to stand resolute against the spectre of terror- 
1sm, are now forced to admit that the plan to make the 
world safer has gone awry and stands deeply flawed 

Afghanistan, post Taliban, may have recently 
completed a ‘democratic’ election but it will be years 
before the country stabilises And Iraq continues to 
remain a cauldron of violence despite ‘formal’ power 
having been transferred to a transitional Iraqi regime 
No one ts sure whether the scheduled elections 1n Iraq 
canbe held in time and whether the exercise will ensure 
some peace and stability to the beleaguered nation 
Above all, none of us—not only the US administration— 
1s much wiser about how to conduct a war against terror 

How should a country, and a people, believing 
themselves to be under attack, their very way of life 
under siege, behave? *What lesser evils may a society 
commit when it believes the greater evil of its own 
destruction? Maybe the answers appear easier 1n a 
dictatorship or autocracy The safety of the people 1s 
the first law, clearly foregrounding security over 
liberty But what in a democracy — priding itself on a 
constitution, rule of law, human rights and the inalien- 
able freedoms of the individual? What curbs on rights 
and freedoms 1s 1t willing to tolerate before 1t ceases 
to be itself? ‘Are there no moral limits to what arepublic 
can do when its existence 1s threatened?’ 

These are no abstract, ethical/philosophical ques- 
tions, but existential concerns facing all societies when 
confronted with ‘enemies’ that seemingly acknowledge 
norules Pre-emptive strike, overwhelming use of force, 
suspension of civil liberties and the due process of law 
in dealing with prisoners, torture — and the list can be 
expanded — are all terms that have become part of com- 
mon discourse post 9/11 and the war on terror They not 
only foreshadowed the Bush-Kerry contest but, to vary- 
ing degrees, mirrorthe debates in each of our societies 

How seriously ate we to take the classic civil 
libertarian argument that rights guaranteed under a 
democratic constitution and enshrined in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights are absolute and can- 
notbe suspended/sacrificed under any circumstances? 
After all, so the argument goes, 1f we too break rules 
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and employ violence against our purported enemies, 
much in the way we claim they act, what 1s left to dis- 
tinguish us from them 

A recent book, The Lesser Evil Political Ethic 
in an Age of Terror by Michael Ignatieff, provides a 
panoramic and riveting survey of this age-old conun- 
drum Ignatieff steers us away from the absolutist 
standpoints of both the left and right, the statists and 
the libertarians, forcing us to traverse the morally com- 
plicated alleys of practical governance 

In arguing a case for an ethics of balance, he 
recognises that necessity may require us to take actions 
in defence of democracy which may stray from demo- 
cracy's foundational commitments to dignity, neces- 
sarily a morally hazardous exercise But precisely 
because the suggested measures are morally problem- 
atic, they must be strictly targeted, applied to the small- 
estnumber of people, used as alast resort, and kept under 
the adversarial scrutiny of an open democratic system 
Neither rights nor necessity should reign supreme Fur- 
ther, nations are not moral islands, international stand- 
ards matter In short, Ignatieff’s plea 1s for an ethics of 
prudence rather than the first principle, a conservative 
bias against infrmgements of established standards of 
due process, equal protection, and basic dignity 

Inpart, this ıs what the Bush-Kerry debate on Iraq 
was all about — specious arguments about imminent 
threats, WMDs, guilt by association, a branding of 
nations/peoples as evil, and acallous disregard for ‘col- 
lateral damage’ Kerry appeared indecisive because, 
possibly, he better appreciated the complexities 
of choice, Bush firmer because he was ‘morally 
convinced’ 

In any rational debate, Bush should have lost 
Many in hiscore constituency have had to pay the price 
of war But he won, and decisively Possibly because, 
passions far outweigh interests when choosing/voting 
Bush’s ability to invoke fear and promise an effective 
deterrent won him the day 

Can one hope that when our political leaders 
debate our war on terror, propose laws lıke POTA, put 
regions under the Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 
brand entire communities/religions as anti-national, 
that our interlocutors will subject the proposals/deci- 
sions to arigorous scrutiny? If not, our future as a mod- 
ern democracy stands compromised 


Harsh Sethi 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 


r Her parents abandoned her and 
vanished. T4 you turn the page, 


you f£ do the same. 


With no one left in the world, little Shreya doesn't have the 
slightest hope of facing the future unless she gets an education 
And that's where you come in To make a dream called Nanhi Kali 
come true Through Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster parent 
of a little girl like Shreya By giving Rs 125 a month towards her 
education, your ‘daughter’ will be put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about her prógress including a 
photograph Nanhi Kali is a special project of the K C Mahindra 
Education Trust - a trust set up by one of the most reputed 
industrial families in India A trust that's been working since 1953 
to promote education and enlightenment across the country Since 
Nanhi Kali literally means "little flower’ with people like you, we 
hope to repair the broken petals of thousands of such 


underprivileged little girls So please don't turn the page yet 


Naw kali 


A special project of the K C Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court 3rd Floor Near Regal Cinema Mahakav: Bhushan Marg 
Mumbai - 400 001 Tel 22021031 Fax 22852441 
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Tata-Dhan Academy 
An Institute of Development Management 
Admission Notice 







































Eighteen-month P G Diploma in Development Management 
(Sixth Programme) 
Assured placements and ful! Fellowship 


The Institute 


The Academy grooms young graduates as Development 
managers and entrepreneurs for rural and urban development 
organisations The Institute is a joint academic venture of the TATA 
TRUST and DHAN Foundation Sir Ratan Tata Trust (SRTT) ts a 
philanthropy from the house of TATA, and DHAN Foundation ts a 
leading development organisation in Indta 


Features 

e Only institute in India offering education in Development 
Management 

« The education is value based and ethical, and the course is 
residential 


e The education and training includes building up of long range 
and short-range skills in basic management, Human resources 
development, Management of rural and urban development 
projects, Natural resources development and management 


e The course follows ‘practitioners to teach’ and ‘learning by 
doing’ approach 

e The faculty is drawn from professional managers with formal 
management education, training and rich experience in 
managing development projects, sponsored by varous 
Governments, United Nations, European Union and several 
other philanthropies 


Fellowship 


Every student gets a fellowship valued at Rs One lakh This is 
sufficient to cover the fees, materials, boarding, lodging for the 
entire program and includes out of pocket expenses The 
fellowship is subjected to a commitment to serve designated 
organisations for a minimum period ofthree years The candidates 
who opt for self-financing or other sponsorships can also apply 


Placement 


All graduates completing the Diploma will be placed in designated 
organizations The graduates may draw emoluments of over Rs 
One Lakh per annum in their first job 


Eligibility 


Graduates or postgraduates completing their courses on 30 June 
2005 tn any discipline with minimum 50% marks (or equivalent) 
are eligible Professionals, first time graduates from families, 
candidates working in development organisations are 
encouraged to apply The age limit is below 26 years as on June 
30, 2005 


Admission Procedure 


Selection of candidates will be based on their performance in 
Development Management Admission Test (DMAT), 2005 to be 
held at important cities and towns in the country on 20 02 2005 
Short listed candidates will be called for final selection 








How to apply 
Send a Demand Draft for Rs 100/- in favour of Tata-Dhan Academy to 
Admission Coordinator, Tata - Dhan Academy, 

Boy's town Campus, Pulloothu, Madurai - 625010 


Tel 0452 - 2475318 / 219, 
Email tatadhanacademy@satyam net in, Web www dhan org 





.Last date for receiving filled in application forms: 20.01.2005 
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SEMINAR isan important publication for contemporary India 
If you would like to help our efforts and advertise your 
company/product through the journal and communicate 
your message to our several thousand readers, kindly write 
to the Circulation Manager at the address below for our 
Advertisement Rate Card 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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The French secularist tradition does have 1ts own 
coherent logic, but 1t was conceived in one specific 
and particular set of historical circumstances Itisnow 
being applied in another, vastly different set of circum- 
stances and the end result of such logic — a generation 
of angry Muslims — could quite literally be cata- 
strophic 

Third, the supporters of the law seek justification 
under the garb of women’s nghts Muslim women see 
the Hijab not as a mark of oppression but more as an 
order of the almighty which they cherish and abide by 
What in effect the ban does is quite contrary to the pro- 
claimed purpose 
1 Ifa gurl decided to wear one freely, the ban might force 
her to choose between schooling and her faith 
1 If parents force a girl to wear a headscarf, they may 
pull her out of the public schools and, for instance, send 
her to a Koranic school, which may even reduce the 
openness of education she would receive 

It 1s ironic that the enactment has been justified 
largely on account of women's rights when it actually 
might deny her multiple opportunities not only of faith 
but of education, employment and over her being 
Moreover, a Hijab 1s only a public attire and involves 
the freedom of the woman to choose her own style of 
dressing and appearance Banning tt 1s almost like 
America dicating women to wear skirts with spaghettis 
What is more appalling ıs how a free, democratic, 
modern and equal society can dictate to women what 
1s to be worn Ironically, France 1s actually taking a 
patriarchal approach to the situation in the guise of 
secularism 

Fourth, the French justify their law on ground of 
maintaining public neutrality and integration The Stasi 
Report calls the neutrality of public space a ‘protec- 
tron forthe individual,’ allowing one to choose (or not) 
one's own spiritual path, free from outside pressure 
Italso recommends that the schools must be free from 
political pressures of the outside world and children 
allowed to *build themselves and reach independent 
Judgment ’ There 1s quite a paradox in the entire situa- 
tion How is itthat independent religious thinking and 
expression will bar public neutrahty ordeny to the stu- 
dentanopportunity for making their own judgement? 
In fact, exposing children to diversity instills tolerance 
and inculcates judgement-making capacity in them 

Additionally, the consistent effort of the French 
assembly has been to ‘integrate’ the Muslims into the 
single unit French identity This seems an erroneous 
position The purpose must not be mere integration but 
an effort towards multiculturalism Sucha position and 


stand would be in consonance with the newly emerg- 
ing concept of global citizenship 

Itistruethatrecentactivities of Islamic fundamen- 
talist groups have created a wave of fear and insecurity, 
but the European over-skepticism about Islam goes 
beyond this and ıs quite closely connected with the 
‘theory of white man’s burden’, English superiority and 
western philosophy Considering the issues at hand, it 
would be pertinent to refer to the approach of British 
liberalism The British attempt has been to ‘liberalize’ 
religion over the past 200 years, trimming it into a ‘sys- 
tem of ethics, propped up by God’, as political philoso- 
pher Bhikhu Parekh puts tt Britain wanted its religion 
to be reasonable, in effect, it turned religion into a pale 
formof itself The miracles and extraordinary events of 
the gospels were reduced to allegory and a very English 
type of faith remained tolerant, accommodating 
‘Anglicanism’ 

Therefore, as Parekh argues, at the heart of Bri- 
tish liberalism 1s a certainty of itself and of 1ts own 
superiority Such a certainty can lead to a level of 
rigidity and closure of the tmagination and limited 
understanding of whatever is profoundly different from 
it—such as Islam Considering the multitude of issues 
and core depravities which still need to be addressed 
with respect to the French Muslims and other minor- 
ity groups, public attire and headscarves seem to be a 
rather insignificant agenda to curb fundamentalism 
What must be kept ın mind is that in a rights-based 
culture, more specifically in the so-called ‘Free West’, 
there is no place for persecution based on beliefs Leg- 
1slating what can and cannot be worn within France's 
‘secular’ society and schools is at the polar end of the 
absurdity of compulsory veiling 

Ifsecularity 1s to be interpreted as such, then term 
holidays should also be at random periods of the year 
and students should go to school on Christmas Day and 
Eid The French government’s lack of understanding 
1s clearly evident from the stand maintained One sec- 
tion of the Stasi Report which received less media 
attention recommended that the school system stop 
acknowledging Christian holidaysexclusively and also 
celebrate Yom Kippur and Eid This recommendation 
was nottaken up by the national assembly, depicting a 
somewhat selective application of secular principles 

The attempt by the state governments to ‘quick 
fix’ the problem of Islamic fundamentalism 1s anti- 
democratic and needs to be reviewed in light of sound 
jurisprudential principles 


Priyanka Kher 
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Kishen Patnaik: 
protoganist of India’s alternate tradition 


THE death of Kishen Patnaik (1930-2004), will be a 
severe blow to the scores of social groups and organisa- 
tions working at the micro-level in different parts of the 
country for the legitimate welfare of the deprived seg- 
ments of the Indian population whom our rather inept 
and avaricious administrative machinery tends to simul- 
taneously exploit and ignore Forthese idealistic young 
men and women, and some who are not so young any 
more, Kishen Patnaik had been a flag-bearer, a friend, a 
philosopher and constant support for a cause that can 
only be underestimated to the nation’s own detriment 

Working in a quiet, unpublicised manner he had 
during the last four decades become an extremely 
active and a critically vital link between innumerable 
groups of social activists and non-governmental organı- 
sations in different parts of the country, committed to 
bringing about change and social justice and to ensure 
that the little people of India are not deprived of legiti- 
mate rights and opportunities, believing that the battle 
for development and nation-building cannot honestly 
exclude large sections of the Indian population 

On the couple of occasions that I had the privi- 
lege to share an hour or two with Kishen Patnaik dur- 
ing some of his rather infrequent visits to New Delhi, 
his unassuming manner and modesty successfully 
camouflaged the depth and range of his work and his 
intellectual sagacity Unlike the conventional activist 
or leader he seemed to be an avid listener, remarkably 
patient with the unconventional as well as the diver- 
gent point of view He did not seem to care for the 
vicarious thrill of coffee house debates, being always 
reflective during discussions, never imposing the 
weight of his first-hand experience or his sharp insights 
and observations to score a point or to even define his 
unchallengeable credentials 

Kishen Patnaik quite instantly conveyed the 
impression that he was a gatherer of views and opi- 
nions, someone who never tired of travelling cease- 
lessly to the different groups and organizations located 
across the length and breadth of the land This was an 
intellectual attribute that would make him an influen- 
tial thinker and social activist for those not easily taken 


Elusive Justice 


1n by the plaudits and clichés of political parties and 
administrative bigwigs Patnaik continued to believe 
1n the core democratic ideals of the socialist movement 
— ‘liberty, equality, fraternity’ — long after these had 
been desecrated by the movement’s more dominant 
politicians andideologues Kishenjr's sincerity of pur- 
pose and commitment to India's poor gave a new sense 
of hope to many of the young who felt disillusioned, 
1f not betrayed, by erstwhile heroes who had given up 
the fight 

The relevance of the life and work of Kishen 
Patnaik can only be gauged in the context ofthe 'alter- 
nate tradition’ of creative activism that has sustained 
the intellectual integrity and the core of Indian thought 
through the centuries that have been scarred by con- 
tinuous and violent power struggles 

Mannstream political activity in the subcontinent 
has been, for more centuries than anyone can accurately 
remember, focused on seizing the throne, with its own 
history of empire building and, at the regional level, 
of ruling elites intensely seeking to extend the sphere 
of their influence anddomain This constrictive though 
primeval obsession with seizing power seems to have 
castrated the Indian ruling elite of society’s innate pro- 
clivity to resolve, or at least mitigate, the dilemmas 
of social conflict and social injustice that otherwise 
obstruct society’s ctvilizational processes and its forces 
of economic enlargement 

In India it has been its unrecognized and little- 
known alternate tradition, safely and steadfastly 
removed from the gory discords ofthe raj durbar, that 
has managed somehow to conserve and sustain the 
essential concepts of social rule (1n the abstract at the 
very least) so that society 1s not wholly devoid of a 
belief in the possibility that the bodypolitik can at some 
stage transcend its incumbent state of confusion, Áncom- 
petence and, as we now realize, of self-destruction as 
well The origins of the alternate tradition go back to 
theemergence ofthe philosopher-poets and reformers 
of Tamil Nadu ın the sixth century, and the extension 
of this intellectual stimulus to Karnataka, Maharashtra 
and further north, where ıt converged with a similar 
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